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ADVERTISEMENT   BY   THE   EDITOR- 


Op  Mr.  Stewarfa  historical  DiBsertation  ou  tlie  progress  of 
Piiilosophy,  there  ai'e  two  editions ;  which  being  both  prepared 
with  the  participation  of  the  Author,  niuat,  consequently;  both 
be  consulted  by  an  Editor  in  the  constitution  of  a  compreliensive 
and  authoritative  text.  In  both  also  the  Dissertation  is  prefixed 
to  re-impressions  of  the  Encyclopsedia  Britannica ;  for  the  right 
has  not  hitherto  been  exercised  of  publishing  it  separately,  or 
in  a  collection  of  Mr,  Stewart's  writings. 

The  First  Part  of  tlie  Dissertation  originally  appeared  in 
1815 ;  the  Second  Part,  in  1821.  The  two  were  reprmted 
continuously  in  a  second  edition  several  years  subsequently, 
and  stereotyped.  The  editions  are  substantially  identical ;  but 
in  the  second  there  are  found  a  few  additions,  and  at  least  two 
omissions,  (pp.  201,  613.)  The  present  volume  is  printed  from 
the  second  edition,  collated,  however,  with  the  first.  The 
omitted  parages  have  been  reinstated,  hut  explicitly  dis- 
tinguished ;  it  has  not,  however,  been  thought  necessary  to 
discriminate  the  printed  additions. — So  much  as  to  the  pul>- 
lished  sources;  it  is  now  requisite  to  add  somewhat  in  regard 
to  the  unpublished. 
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In  tlie  present  edition  of  the  Dissertation,  beside  the  con- 
cluding Chapter  of  Part  Third  and  its  relative  Note,  which 
now  appear  for  the  first  time,  there  are  given  mimerous  and 
extensive  additions,  both  in  the  body  of  the  work,  and  in  the 
notes.  These,  as  inserted,  are  all  marked  by  their  enclosure 
within  square  brackets.  They  are,  however,  to  be  divided  into 
two  classee,  as  derived  from  different  sources.  In  the  first  place, 
Mr.  Stewart's  own  interleaved  copy  of  the  original  edition  of 
both  Parts  of  the  Dissertation,  contributes  various  corrections 
and  amplifications.  These  have  all  been  made  use  of,  and 
their  insertion  is  simply  indicated  by  the  brackets.  In  the 
second  place,  the  other  authorities  from  which  new  matter  has 
been  obtained,  (but  for  Part  Second  only,)  stand  on  a  less 
favourable  footing;  in  so  far  as  whatever  they  afford  was, 
after  being  written,  omitted  by  Mr.  Stewart  himself  from  the 
Dissertation  as  published.  These  omissions,  however,  seem 
to  have  been  made  under  an  anxiety  to  bring  tie  work,  as 
connected  with  the  Encyclopsedia,  within  a  narrower  compass, 
(see  p.  201,)  and  not  in  consequence  of  any  rejection  of  the 
passages  as  in  themselves  either  erroneous  or  redundant. 
Their  insertion  is,  therefore,  now  marked  not  only  by  the 
brackets,  but  expressly  as  restorations;  and  though  printed 
without  other  distinction,  it  should  be  mentioned  that  they 
also  are  founded  on  two  several  documents.  They  are  partly 
taken  from  the  original  proof  of  the  Dissertation ;  it  being 
explained  that  Mr,  Stewart  was  in  use  to  have  the  whole,  or  a 
large  portion  of  an  intended  publication,  set  up  at  once  in  type, 
and  on  this,  at  hie  leisure,  he  made  any  alterations  which  he 
thought  expedient.  Such  a  proof  of  Part  Second  is  preserved, 
and  it  supplies  ranch  that  is  new  and  valuable.  Again,  there 
remains  of  the  same  Part  a  copy  of  the  author's  original 
manuscript,  which  exhibits,  in  like  manner,  many  passages 
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which,  though  unpubiiabed,  meiit  preservation.  Of  this,  it 
indeed  appears  that  Mr,  Stewart  wa8  fiilly  sensible,  For  he, 
has  not  only  printed  in  the  second  edition  some  insertions 
drawn  from  all  the  three  sources,  (insertions  which,  as  stated, 
do  not  in  the  present  publication  show  any  sign  of  discrimina- 
tion ;)  but  on  the  third  document — the  original  manuscript, 
it  is  prominently  noted  in  his  daughter's  handwriting,  that 
"  this  particularly  is  to  he  preserved  with  care,"  as  containing 
"  some  valuable  passages  not  printed."  Accordingly,  these 
omissions  have,  in  a  great  measure,  been  recovered,  and  as 
already  noticed,  those  from  the  two  last  sources  are  indifferently 
marked  out  by  the  word  restored. 

In  the  historical  development  of  a  series  of  opinions  so  com- 
plex, conflictive,  and  recondite,  it  could  not  but  happen,  be 
their  general  agreement  what  it  might,  that  the  conclusions  of 
the  author  should  to  the  editor  appear  occasionally  to  require, 
beside  defence,*  perhaps  supplement,  qualification,  or  even 
correction.     But  as  I  am  persuaded  of  its  propriety,  so  I  have 

*  I  may  talce  this  opportunitjof  sup-  yeray  concerning  Perception  bus  been 
plying  an  eiample. — Mr,  Featn,  in  tia  carried  on  during  near  a  century ;  I  will 
ingenious  work,  Fir$t  Lines  of  tJie  venture  to  beliere,  tbere  is  not  tbe  most 
Human  Mind,  (1820,)  has,  throughout  distant  hint,  in  any  one  of  their  yolnmes, 
a  long  piefaco,  made  a  vehement  attHok  that  a  vahieiy  of  colourii  is  necessary 
on  Mr.  Stowflrt,  for  atatemente  contained  for  the  act  of  perceiving  fimftfe^ure  or 
in  the  First  Part  of  hia  Disaertation,  in  oatlins:  nor  do  they  at  all  hint  at  any 
regard  to  coloura,  {infra,  pp.  lSl-134 ;)  auoh  assertion  a^  being  made  by  any 
flBserting,  that  the  fiict,  which  is  sup-  writer,  ancient  or  modem."  The  itahos 
posed  to  be  there  jirsS  alleged,  had  been  and  capitals  are  Mr.  Fearn's.— The  letter 
taken,  without  aoknowledgment  from  his  to  Di  Beid,  "of  forty  yeaia  before," 
(Mr.  Feam  a)  wntmgs  Mr  Fearnsays  and  now  first  printed,  (p  133,  «eg.,) 
(p. six.) — "lo justify  mofliconolusivelj  completely  vindicates ■ — what  he  lum- 
my assertiona  mado  at  difterent  tunes  self  coidd  not  condcacend  to  do, — Mr, 
that  the  onginal  notice  of  even  the  6lewart  a  statements  He  therein,  jiiter 
l/enerk  fact  resides  with  m>BeIf  I  now  aha  etpressly maintains  — "Tothisopi- 
proceed  to  observe  that  nltboiigb  I  nion[Eeid  sjlcannotsubaonbe ,  because 
have  had  occasion  to  peniBe,  and  make  it  appears  to  me  to  be  evident,  that  ciir 
very  frequent  Teierenues  to,  the  works  parcaptjons  of  colour  and  figm'e  arc  not 
of  Behkelet,  of  HiTUB,  of  Dh.  Keib,  only  received  by  the  same  organ  of 
and  of  Pbopessob  Stewakt,  lietween  souse,  but  that  the  varietiei  in  ovTjier- 
whoin  it  is  nndeiiiabie  the  gi-eat  cnntro  ■       tn/dions  of  coloia-  are  the  isaiiii  of  our 
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imdertalren  the  office  of  his  editor  under  the  condition — that 
Mr.  Stewart's  writings  should,  in  this  collective  edition,  be  pub- 
lished without  note  or  comment.  The  only  annotations,  there- 
'fore,  which  I  havo  deemed  it  necessary  or  even  proper  to 
'  append,  are  such  as  were  reijuired  in  the  execution  of  my 
editorial  functions.  By  exception,  however,  one  or  two  biblio- 
graphical facts  of  some  importance,  but  generally  unknown, 
liave  been  simply  supplied.  Where  also  Mr.  Stewart  had 
neglected  a  useful  reference,  such  has  been  silently  filled 
up ;  while  verbal  inaccuracies  and  imperfections  have,  in  like 
manner,  been  emended.  Beside,  therefore,  the  principal  value 
bestowed  on  this  edition  of  the  Dissertation  by  the  extent  and 
importance  of  its  new  matter ;  it  is  hoped,  that  the  book  has 
thus  been  rendered  more  convenient  for  study,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  UKeftil  suhsidiiirieB  of  a  well  digested  Index,  and  of  an 
a])propriatc  dispoaitiim  <if  minuter  running  title.«. 

W.  H. 
Edikduboh,  AprU  1854, 


porceplion  of  M'aibla  figure."     Comptire  cxjiliciOy  lu  Frochm  and  liia    auliolar, 

also  his  doctrine  on  p.  552.  Ammordus  Hermke;  while  in  modem 

It  may  hero  he  added,  that  the  whole  limes,  I  find   the  phEenonianon  aigna- 

Kpficulalionconceriiingthe  realizing,  not  lized,   among  others,   by   Clavka,  by 

only  lo  imagination  but  lo  flight,  of  ]yAUnihert,BJiiihy Dr.  Thtrmas Young. 

breadOdees  lines,  (aspecutatioD,  in  fact.  Nor  eliould  it  now  lemain  a  parailox  ; 

hardly  contemplated  by  Mr.  Stewart,)  nor  even  an  unemployi'd  tnitli. 
can  ho  traced  to  AridoSe,  but  more 
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PREFACE. 


(WNTAIJJIMO   SOME  CJimCAL  EEMARKS  ON  THE  DISCOURSE 
PREFIXED  TO  THE  fBFA'CH  ENCYCLOPEDIE. 


When  I  ventui-ed  to  undertake  tlie  task  of  conti'ibutiiig  a 
Preliminary  Dissertation  to  these  Supplemental  Volumes  of  the 
EncyclopcBdia  Britannica,  my  original  intention  was,  after  the 
esample  of  lyAlembert,  to  have  hegun  with  a  general  survey  of 
the  various  departments  of  human  knowledge.  The  outline  of 
such  a  survey,  sketched  by  the  comprehensive  genius  of  Bacon, 
together  with  the  corrections  and  improvements  suggested  by 
his  illustrious  disciple,  would,  1  thought,  have  rendered  it  com- 
paratively easy  to  adapt  their  intellectual  map  to  the  present 
advanced  state  of  the  sciences ;  while  the  unrivalled  authority 
which  their  united  work  has  long  maintained  in  the  republic  of 
letters,  would,  I  flattered  myself,  have  softened  those  criticisms 
which  might  be  expected  to  be  incurred  by  any  similar  attempt 
of  a  more  modern  hand.  On  a  closer  examination,  however,  of 
their  labours,  I  found  myself  under  the  necessity  of  abandoning 
this  design.  Doubts  immediately  occurred  to  me  with  respect 
to  the  justness  of  their  logical  views,  and  soon  terminated  in  a 
conviction,  that  these  views  are  radically  and  essentially  erro- 
neous. Insteadj  therefore,  of  endeavouring  to  give  additional 
currency  to  speculations  which  I  conceived  to  be  fundamentally 
unsound,  I  resolved  to  avail  myself  of  the  present  opportimity 
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to  point  out  their  most  important  defects, — defects  which,  I  am 
neverthele^  very  ready  to  acknowledge,  it  is  much  more  easy  to 
remark  than  to  supply.  The  critical  strictures  which,  in  the 
courae  of  this  discussion,  I  shall  have  occasion  to  offer  on  my 
predecessoi^,  will,  at  the  same  time,  account  for  my  forhearing 
to  substitute  a  new  map  of  my  own,  instead  of  that  to  which 
the  names  of  Bacon  and  D'Alembert  have  lent  so  great  and  so 
well-merited  a  celebrity;  and  may  perhaps  suggest  a  doubt, 
whether  the  jjcriod  be  yet  arrived  for  hazarding  again,  with  any 
reasonable  prospect  of  success,  a  repetition  of  their  bold  experi- 
ment. For  the  length  to  which  these  strictures  are  likely  to 
extend,  the  only  apology  I  have  to  offer  is  the  peculiar  import- 
ance of  the  questions  to  which  they  relate,  and  the  high  autho- 
rity of  the  writers  whose  opinions  I  presume  to  controvert. 

Before  entering  on  his  main  subject,  D'Alembert  is  at  pains 
to  explain  a  distinction,  which  he  represents  as  of  considerable 
importance,  between  the  Gfenealogy  of  the  sciences,  and  the  Ency- 
clopedical arrangement  of  the  objects  of  human  knowledge.^ 
"  In  examining  the  former,"  he  observes,  "  our  aim  is,  by  re- 
mounting to  the  origin  and  genesis  of  our  ideas,  to  trace  the 
causes  to  which  the  sciences  owe  their  birth ;  and  to  mark  the 
characteristics  by  which  they  are  distinguished  from  each  other. 
In  order  to  ascertain  the  latter,  it  is  necessary  to  comprehend, 
in  one  general  scheme,  all  the  various  departments  of  study ; 
to  arrange  them  into  proper  classes ;  and  to  point  out  their 
mutual  relations  and  dependencies."  Such  a  scheme  is  some- 
times likened  by  D'Alembert  to  a  map  or  chart  of  the  intellec- 
tual world ;  sometimes  to  a  genealogical  ^  or  encyclopedical  tree, 
indicating  the  manifold  and  complicated  affinities  of  those  stu- 
dies, which,  however  apparently  remote  and  unconnected,  are 
aU  the  common  offspring  of  the  human  understanding.     For 

'  n  nefeatpaaoonfondrel'ordreEnoj'-      gen^ilogiBal  B\ioalA  have  Tihgii  employed 

clop^iiiqae  ttee  connqissanceB  hiimwnes       on  this  occaEnon,  where  tLe  autlior'e  wish 

avec   ]a  G^nlalogio  dee   Sciences." —      was  to  contradistinguish  the  idea  (le- 

ADertisaemeid,  p,  7.  noted  by  it,  from  that  historical  view  of 

the  ecienoea  to  which  the  word  gema- 

'  It  is-tobe  regretled  tliat  the  epithet      %^  had  been  previouelj  applied. 
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executing  suceeasfuUy  tliis  chart  or  tree,  a  philosophical  delinea- 
tion of  the  natural  progress  of  the  mind  may  (according  to  him) 
fiirnieh  very  useful  lights ;  although  he  acknowledges  that  the 
results  of  the  two  undertakings  cannot  fail  to  differ  widely  in 
many  instances — the  laws  which  regulate  the  generation  of  our 
ideas  often  interfering  with  that  systematical  order  in  the  rela- 
tive arrangement  of  scientific  pursuits,  which  it  is  the  purpose 
of  the  Encyclopedical  Tree  to  exhibit.' 

In  treating  of  the  first  of  these  subjects,  it  cannot  be  denied 
that  IXAlembert  has  displayed  much  ingenuity  and  invention  ; 
but  the  depth  and  soHdity  of  his  general  train  of  thought  may 
be  questioned.  On  various  occasions,  he  has  evidently  suffered 
himself  to  be  misled  by  a  spirit  of  false  refinement ;  and  on 
others,  where  probably  he  was  fully  aware  of  his  inability  to 
render  the  theoretical  chain  complete,  he  seems  to  have  aimed 
at  concealing  from  his  readers  the  faulty  links,  by  avaUing 
himself  of  those  epigrammatic  points,  and  other  artitic^  of 
style,  with  which  the  genius  of  the  French  language  enables  a 
skilful  writer  to  smooth  and  varnish  over  his  most  illogical 
transitions. 

The  most  essential  imperfections,  however,  of  this  historical 
sketch,  may  be  fairly  ascribed  to  a  certain  vagueness  and  inde- 
cision in  the  author's  idea,  with  regard  to  the  scope  of  his  in- 
quiries. What  he  has  in  general  pointed  at  is  to  trace,  from 
the  theory  of  the  Mind,  and  from  the  order  followed  by  nature 
in  the  development  of  its  powers,  the  successive  steps  by  which 

'  The  true  I'eason  of  this  might  pet-  considered  as  the  hasisof  the  arts ;  and, 
[lape  have  been  aeeigned  in  simpler  in  a.  course  of  liberal  education,  the  for- 
terme,  by  remarllng  that  the  order  of  merarealwaja  taughtpiiortotlie latter- 
invention  IB,  in  most  cases,  iJie  revorao  But,  in  the  order  of  inventioa  and  dia- 
of  that  fitted  for  didactic  communioation.  coverj,  the  arta  preceded  tbe  sciences. 
This  observalion  applies  not  only  to  Men  measured  land  before  tiey  etudied 
the  analytical  and  synthetical  processes  Bpeculative  geometry ;  aud  governments 
of  the  mdimdaal,  but  to  the  progressive  were  established  before  politics  were  sto- 
improvements  of  the  species,  when  com-  died  as  a  science.  A  remaik  somewhat 
pared  with  the  arrangeraents  prasoribed  similar  is  made  by  Celaus  concerning  the 
by  logical  method  for  conveying  a  history  of  medicine  :  "  Non  medicinam 
knowledge  of  them  to  students.  In  an  rationi  ease  posteriorem,  sed  post  medici- 
enlightened  age,  the  sciences  are  justly  nam  inventam,  ralionem  ease  quiesitam." 
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the  curiosity  may  be  conceived  to  have  been  gradually  con- 
ducted from  one  intellectual  pursuit  to  another ;  but,  in  the 
execution  of  this  design,  (which  in  itself  is  highly  philosophical 
and  interesting,)  be  doea  not  appear  to  have  paid  due  attention 
to  the  essential  difference  between  the  history  of  the  human 
epeeies,  and  that  of  the  civilized  and  inquisitive  individual. 
The  former  was  undoubtedly  that  which  principally  figured  in 
his  conceptions ;  and  to  which,  I  apprehend,  he  ought  to  have 
confined  himself  exclusively ;  whereas,  in  fact,  he  has  so  com- 
pletely blended  the  two  subjects  together,  that  it  is  often  impos- 
sible to  say  which  of  them  was  uppermost  in  his  thoughts.  The 
consequence  is,  that  instead  of  throwing  upon  either  those 
strong  and  steady  lights  which  might  have  been  expected  from 
his  powers,  he  has  involved  both  in  additional  olracurity.  This 
indistinctness  is  more  peculiarly  remarkable  in  the  beginning 
of  his  Discourse,  where  he  represents  men  in  the  earliest  infency 
of  science,  before  they  had  time  to  take  any  precautions  for 
securing  the  means  of  their  subsistence,  or  of  their  safety, — as 
philosophizing  on  their  sensations, — on  the  existence  of  their 
own  bodies, — and  on  that  of  the  material  world.  His  Dis- 
course, accordingly,  sets  out  with  a  series  of  Meditations,  pre- 
cisely analogous  to  those  which  form  the  introduction  to  the 
philosophy  of  Descartes ;  meditations  which,  in  the  order  of 
time,  have  been  uniformly  posterior  to  the  study  of  external 
nature ;  and  which,  even  in  such  an  age  as  the  present,  are 
confined  to  a  comparatively  small  number  of  recluse  meta^ 
physicians. 

Of  this  sort  of  conjectural  or  theoretical  history,  the  most 
unexceptionable  specimens  which  have  yet  appeared,  are  indis- 
putably the  fragments  in  Mr-  Smith's  posthumous  work  on  the 
History  of  Astronomy,  and  on  that  of  the  Ancient  Systems  of 
Physics  and  Metaphysics,  That,  in  the  latter  of  these,  he  niay 
have  occasionally  accommodated  his  details  to  his  own  peculiar 
opinions  concerning  the  object  of  Philosophy,  may  perhaps,  with 
some  truth,  be  alleged ;  but  he  must  at  least  be  allowed  the 
merit  of  completely  avoiding  the  error  by  which  D'Alembert 
was  misled ;  and  even  in  those  instances  where  he  himself  seems 
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to  wander  a  little  from  the  right  patlij  of  furnishing  his  suc- 
cessors with  a  thread,  leading  by  easy  and  almost  insensible 
steps,  irom  the  first  gross  perceptions  of  sense,  to  the  moat 
abstract  refinements  of  the  Grecian  schoola  Nor  is  this  the 
only  praise  to  which  these  fragments  are  entitled.  By  seizing 
on  the  different  points  of  view  from  whence  the  same  object 
was  contemplated  by  different  sects,  they  often  bestow  a  certain 
degree  of  unity  and  of  interest  on  what  before  seemed  calculated 
merely  to  bewilder  and  to  confound ;  and  render  the  apparent 
aberrations  and  caprice  of  the  understanding  subservient  to 
the  study  of  its  operations  and  laws. 

To  the  foregoing  strictures  on  D'Alembert's  view  of  the  origin 
of  the  sciences,  it  may  be  added,  that  this  introductory  part  of 
his  Discourse  does  not  seem  to  have  any  immediate  connexion 
with  the  sequel.  We  are  led,  indeed,  to  expect,  that  it  is  to 
prepare  the  way  for  the  study  of  the  Encylopedieal  Tree  after- 
wards to  be  exhibited ;  but  in  this  expectation  we  are  com- 
pletely disappointed ; — no  reference  to  it  whatever  being  made 
by  the  author  in  the  farther  prosecution  of  his  subject.  It 
forms,  accordingly,  a  portion  of  his  Discourse  altogether  foreign 
to  the  general  design  ;  while,  from  the  metaphysical  obscurity 
which  pervades  it,  the  generality  of  readers  are  likely  to  receive 
an  impression,  either  unfavourable  to  the  perspicuity  of  the 
writer,  or  to  their  own  powers  of  comprehension  and  of  reason- 
ing. It  were  to  be  wished,  therefore,  that  instead  of  occupying 
the  first  pages  of  the  Encydopidie,  it  had  been  reserved  for  a 
separate  article  in  the  body  of  that  work.  There  it  might  have 
been  read  by  the  logical  student,  with  no  small  interest  and  ad- 
vanti^ ;  for,  with  all  its  imperfections,  it  bears  numerous  and 
precious  marks  of  its  author's  hand. 

In  delineating  his  Encyclopedical  Tree,  D'Alembert  has,  in 
my  opinion,  been  still  more  unsuccessful  than  in  the  specula- 
tions which  have  been  hitherto  under  our  review.  His  venera- 
tion for  Bacon  seems,  on  this  occasion,  to  have  prevented  him 
from  giving  due  scope  to  his  own  powerful  and  fertile  genius, 
and  has  engaged  him  in  the  fruitless  task  of  attempting,  by 
means  of  arbitrary  definitions,  to  draw  a  veil  over  incurable 
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defects  and  blemishes.  In  this  part  of  Bacon's  logic,  it  must,  at 
the  same  time,  be  owned,  that  tliere  is  something  peculiarly 
captivating  to  the  fancy;  and,  accordingly,  it  has  united  in  its 
favour  the  suffrages  of  almost  all  the  succeeding  authors  who 
have  treated  of  the  same  subject.  It  will  be  necessary  for  me, 
therefore,  to  explain  fully  the  grounds  of  that  censure,  which, 
in  opposition  to  so  many  iUustrious  names,  I  have  presumed  to 
bestow  on  it. 

Of  the  leading  ideas  to  which  I  more  particularly  object,  the 
following  statement  is  given  by  D'Alembert.  I  quote  it  in 
preference  to  the  corresponding  passage  in  Bacon,  as  it  contains 
various  explanatory  clauses  and  glosses,  for  which  we  are  in- 
debted to  the  ingenuity  of  the  commentator. 

"  The  objects  about  which  our  minds  are  occupied,  are  either 
spiritual  or  material,  and  the  media  employed  for  this  purpose 
are  our  ideas,  either  directly  received,  or  derived  from  reflec- 
tion. The  system  of  our  direct  knowledge  consists  entirely  in 
the  passive  and  mechanical  accumulation  of  the  particulars  it 
comprehends;  an  accumulation  which  belongs  exclusively  to 
the  province  of  Memory.  Eeflection  is  of  two  kinds,  according 
as  it  is  employed  in  reasoning  on  the  objects  of  our  direct  ideas, 
or  in  studying  them  as  models  for  imitation. 

"  Thus,  Memory,  EeaaDu,  strictly  so  called,  and  Imagination, 
are  the  three  modes  in  which  the  mind  operates  on  the  subjects 
of  its  thoughts.  By  Imagination,  however,  is  here  to  be  under- 
stood, not  the  faculty  of  conceiving  or  representing  to  ourselves 
what  we  have  formerly  perceived,  a  faculty  which  differs  in 
nothing  from  the  memory  of  those  perceptions,  and  which,  if  it 
were  not  relieved  by  the  invention  of  signs,  would  be  in  a  state 
of  continual  exercise.  The  power  which  we  denote  by  this 
name  has  a  nobler  province  allotted  to  it,  that  of  rendering 
imitation  subservient  to  the  creations  of  genius. 

"  These  three  faculties  suggest  a  corresponding  division  of 
human  knowledge  into  three  branches: — 1.  History,  which 
derives  its  materials  from  Memory;  2.  Philosophy,  which  is 
the  product  of  Reason ;  and  3.  Poetry,  (comprehending  under 
this  title  all  the  Fine  Arts,)  which  is  the  offspring  of  Imagina- 
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tioii.'  If  we  place  Reason  before  ImaginatJon,  it  is  because 
this  order  appears  to  us  conformable  to  the  natural  progress  of 
our  intellectual  operations-^  The  Imagination  is  a  creative 
faculty,  and  the  mind,  before  it  attempts  to  create,  begins  by- 
reasoning  upon  what  it  sees  and  knowa  Nor  is  this  all.  In 
the  faculty  of  Imagination,  both  Eeason  and  Memory  are,  to  a 
certain  extent,  combined — ^the  mind  never  imagining  or  creat- 
ing objects  but  such  as  are  analogous  to  those  whereof  it  has 
had  previous  experience.  Where  this  analogy  is  wanting,  the 
combinations  are  extravagant  and  displeasing ;  and,  conse- 
quently, in  that  agreeable  imitation  of  nature,  at  which  the 
fine  arts  aim  in  common,  invention  is  necessarily  subjected  to 
the  control  of  rules  which  it  is  the  business  of  the  philosopher 
to  investigate. 

"  In  farther  justification  of  this  arrangement,  it  may  be  re- 
marked, that  Beason,  in  the  course  of  its  successive  operations 
on  the  subjects  of  thought,  by  creating  abstract  and  general 
ideas,  remote  from  the  perceptions  of  sense,  leads  to  the  Exer- 
cise of  Imagination  as  the  last  step  of  the  process.  Thus 
metaphysics  and  geometry  are,  of  all  the  sciences  belonging  to 
Eeason,  those  in  which  Imagination  has  the  greatest  share, 
I  ask  pardon  for  this  observation  from  those  men  of  taste,  who, 
little  aware  of  the  near  affinity  of  geometry  to  their  own  pur- 
suits, and  stiU  less  suspecting  that  the  only  intermediate  step 


'  The  latitude  given  by  D'Alemtert 
to  the  meaning  of  tlie  word  Fbetry  is  a 
real  and  very  important  improvement 
on  Bacoa,  who  reetricte  it  to  fiotitioHa 
History  or  Tublea. — {De  Aitg.  fifcwBt  lib. 
ii.  cap.  i.)  D'Alemberl)  on  the  other 
band,  employs  it  in  its  natarol  signifi- 
cation, Hs  synonymona  with  inveation  or 
ereaihn.  "  La  Peintnre,  la  Sculpture, 
I'Architectnre,  la  PoSeie,  la  Musique,  at 
lenrB  diflerentes  divisions,  composent  la 
troisi£me  distribution  gitilrale  qui  n^t 
de  niuagination,  et  dont  lea  parties  sont 
comprises  sons  1e  nom  de  Beaux-Arts. 
On  pent  les  rapporCer  tous  I,  la  Po6sie, 
en  prenant  ce  mot  dana  sa  eigiiifioalion 


naturelle,  qui  n'eat  autre  clioee  qu'in- 
vention  on  er&ition." 

*  In  placing  Keaaoa  before  Imagina- 
tion, D'AIembert  departs  from  the  order 
in  which  these  faculties  are  arranged  by 
Bacon.  "  Si  nous  n  avoos  pas  plat^, 
coBime  hu,  )a  Bauson  upr^s  1  Imagina 
tioti,  c'est  que  nous  avons  suivi,  dans 
le  eyetlme  Encyclopedique,  1  ordremlta- 
physiqua  dea  openlions  de  I'esprit, 
plutot  que  1  ordre  historique  de  ees  pro- 
gr^  depuis  la  ronajasauce  dea  lettrea-" 
— (Due,  Pi-dtm  )  How  far  the  motive 
here  aaeigned  for  the  change  is  valid, 
the  reader  will  be  enahled  to  judge 
from  the  sequel  of  the  above  quotation. 
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between  them  is  formed  by  metaphysics,  are  disposed  to  employ 
their  wit  in  depreciating  its  valne.  The  truth  is,  that,  to  the 
geometer  who  invents,  Imagination  is  not  less  eBsential  than  to 
the  poet  who  creates.  They  operate,  indeed,  differently  on 
their  object,  the  former  abstrafitii^  and  analyzing,  where  the 
latter  combines  and  adorns; — ^two  processes  of  the  mind,  it 
must,  at  the  same  time,  be  confessed,  which  seem  from  expe- 
rience to  be  so  little  congenial,  that  it  may  be  doubted  if  the 
talents  of  a  great  geometer  and  of  a  great  poet  will  ever  be 
united  in  the  same  person.  But  whether  these  talents  be,  or 
be  not  mutually  exclusive,  certain  it  is,  that  they  who  possess 
the  one,  have  no  right  to  despise  those  who  cultivate  the 
other.  Of  all  the  great  men  of  antiquity,  Archimedes  is  per- 
haps he  who  is  the  beet  entitled  to  be  placed  by  the  side 
of  Homer." 

D'Alembert  afterwards  proceeds  to  observe,  that  of  these 
three  general  branches  of  the  Encyclopedical  Tree,  a  natural 
and  convenient  subdivision  is  afforded  by  the  metaphysical 
distribution  of  things  into  Material  and  Spiritual.  "  With 
these  two  classes  of  existences,"  he  observes  farther,  "  liistory 
and  philosophy  are  equally  conversant ;  but  as  for  the  Imagina- 
tion, her  imitations  are  entirely  confined  to  the  material  world  ; 
— a  circumstance,"  he  adds,  "  which  conspires  with  the  other 
ailments  above  stated,  in  justifying  Bacon  for  assigning  to 
her  the  last  place  in  his  enumeration  of  our  intellectual  facul- 
ties."' Upon  this  subdivision  lie  enlarges  at  some  length,  and 
with  considerable  ingenuity;  but  on  the  pr^ent  occasion  it 
would  be  quite  superfluous  to  follow  him  any  farther,  as  more 
than  enough  has  been  already  quoted  to  enable  my  readers  to 

'  Jnthisesclusivelimitiitionoftheprr)-  precisely  espieaaed  in  our  language  by 
vince  of  Imagination  ifl  things  material  the  word  Oooc^iion,  The  province 
jmd  senaiHe,  D'Akmbert  has  followed  aaaigued  to  Imagination  by  D'Alemlwrt 
the  definition  given  by  Descartes  in  Iiis  ih  more  extensive  than  this,  for  he  as- 
second  Meditation  :— "  jfrnoj/wiari  nihil  cribes  to  her  also  a  creative  and  combin- 
aliud  eat  quam  rel  cOiforea  jigwram  ing  power ;  bnt  still  his  dBflnitJon  agrees 
«e»  imagiiteia  oiiteiaplairi  f — a  power  with  that  of  Descartes,  inasiauch  aa  it 
of  tbe  mind,  which  [as  I  have  elsewhere  exolndesentirelyfrom  her  dominion  both 
observed)  appears  to  me   to  he  most  the  intellectual  and  the  morel  worlds. 
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judge,  whether  the  objections  which  I  am  now  to  state  to  tlie 
foregoing  extracts  be  as  sound  and  decisive  as  I  apprehend 
them  to  be. 

Of  these  objections  a  very  obvious  one  is  suggested  by  a  con- 
sideration, of  which  D'Alembert  himself  has  taken  notice, — 
that  the  three  faculties  to  which  he  refers  the  whole  operations 
of  the  understanding  are  perpetually  blended  together  in  their 
actual  exercise,  insornuch  that  there  is  scarcely  a  branch  of 
human  knowlet^  which  does  not,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree, 
furnish  employment  to  them  all.  It  may  be  said,  indeed,  that 
some  pursuits  exercise  and  invigorate  particular  faculties  more 
than  others ;  that  the  study  of  History,  for  example,  although 
it  may  occasionally  require  the  aid  both  of  Reason  and  of  Ima^ 
gination,  yet  chiefly  furnishes  occupation  to  the  Memory ;  and 
that  this  is  sufficient  to  justify  the  logical  division  of  our  mental 
powers  as  the  ground-work  of  a  corresponding  Encyclopedical 
dassitication.^  This,  however,  wiE  be  found  more  specious 
than  solid.  In  wliat  respects  is  the  faculty  of  Memory  more 
essentially  necessary  to  the  student  of  history  than  to  the 
philosopher  or  to  the  poet;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  of  what 
value,  in  the  circle  of  the  sciences,  would  be  a  collection  of 
historical  details,  accumulated  without  discrimination,  without 
a  scrupulous  examination  of  evidence,  or  without  any  attempt 
to  compare  and  to  generalize  ?  Por  the  cultivation  of  that 
species  of  history,  in  particular,  which  alone  deserves  a  place  in 
the  Encyclopedical  Tree,  it  may  be  justly  affirmed,  that  the 
rarest  and  most  comprehensive  combination  of  all  our  mental 
gifts  is  indispensably  requisite. 

Another,  and  a  still  more  formidable  objection  to  Bacon's 

'  I  allude  liere  to  the  jbllowing  apo-  Baireraent  dans  cliaque  art,  cDmiue  dans 

Jogy  for  Bacon,   suggested   by  a  TCry  cliaque  science.    MaU  on  pent  repondre, 

learned  and  judicious  writer; —  que  I'tmeou  I'autrede  ces  trois  facult^s, 

"  On  a  Gut  cependajit  &  Bacon  qnel-  qnoiqne  secondle  par  les  deux  autrea, 

quea  reproohes  assez  fondea.     On  a  ob-  pent  cependant  jouer  le  rSle  principal, 

eerv^  que  sa  classification  des  sciences  En  prenant  la  diatinclion  de  Bacon  dans 

repose  snr  une  distiuction  gul  n'est  pas  ce  sens,  sa  classification  resio  exacte,  et 

rigoureuse,  pnisque  la  mfimoire,  la  rai-  dovieut  tres  utile, "—Degerando,  J/irt. 

son,  ot  I'Imagination  oonoonrent  ufces-  Coiap.  tome  i,  p.  398. 
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clasaification,  may  be  derived  from  the  very  imperfect  and  par- 
tial analysis  of  the  mind  which  it  assumes  as  its  basis.  Why 
were  the  powers  of  Abstraction  and  Generalization  passed  over 
in  silence  ?-— powers  which,  according  as  they  are  cultivated 
or  neglected,  constitute  the  most  essential  of  all  distinctions 
between  the  intellectual  characters  of  individuals.  A  corre- 
sponding distinction,  too,  not  less  important,  may  be  remarked 
among  the  objects  of  human  study,  according  as  our  aim  is  to 
treasure  up  particular  facts,  or  to  establish  general  conclusions. 
Does  not  this  distinction  mark  out,  with  greater  precision,  the 
limits  which  separate  philosophy  from  mere  historical  narrative, 
than  that  which  turns  upon  the  different  provinces  of  I 
and  of  Memory  ? 

I  shall  only  add  one  other  criticism  on  this  celebrated  e 
ration,  and  that  is,  its  want  of  distinctness,  in  confounding 
together  the  Sciences  and  the  Arts  under  the  same  general 
titles.  Hence  a  variety  of  those  capricious  arrangements, 
which  must  immediately  strike  eveiy  reader  who  follows  Bacon 
through  his  details ;  the  reference,  for  instance,  of  the  mechani- 
cal arts  to  the  department  of  History;  and,  consequently, 
according  to  his  own  analysis  of  the  mind,  the  ultimate  refer- 
ence of  these  arts  to  the  faculty  of  Memory :  while,  at  the  same 
time,  in  his  tripartite  division  of  the  whole  field  of  human 
knowledge,  the  art  of  Poetry  has  one  entire  province  allotted 
to  itself 

These  objections  apply  in  common  to  Bacon  and  to  D'Alem- 
bert.  That  which  follows  has  a  particular  reference  to  a 
passa^  already  cited  from  the  latter,  where,  by  some  false 
refinements  concerning  the  nature  and  functions  of  Imagination, 
he  has  rendered  the  classification  of  his  predecessor  incompar- 
ably more  indistinct  and  illogical  than  it  seemed  to  be  before. 

That  all  the  creations,  or  new  combinations  of  Imagination, 
imply  the  previous  process  of  decomposition  or  analysis,  is 
abundantly  m.anifest;  and,  therefore,  without  departing  from 
the  common  and  popular  use  of  language,  it  may  un- 
doubtedly be  said,  that  the  faculty  of  abstraction  is  not  less 
essential  to  the  Poet,  than  to  the  Geometer  and  the  Meta^ 
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phyaieian.i  But  this  is  not  the  doctrine  of  D'Alembert.  On 
the  contraiy,  he  affirms,  that  Metaphysics  and  Greometry  are, 
of  all  the  sciencee  connected  with  Beaeon,  those  in  which 
Imagination  has  the  greatest  share ;  an  assertion  which,  it  will 
not  be  disputed,  has  at  first  sight  somewhat  of  the  air  of  a 
paradox ;  and  which,  on  closer  examination,  wiU,  I  apprehend, 
be  found  altogether  inconsistent  with  fact  If  indeed  D'Alem- 
bert  had,  in  this  instance,  used  (as  some  writers  have  done) 
the  word  Imagination  as  synonymous  with  Invention,  I  shotdd 
not  have  thought  it  worth  while  (at  least  so  far  as  the  geometer 
is  concerned)  to  dispute  his  proposition.  But  that  this  was  not 
the  meaning  annexed  to  it  by  the  author,  appears  from  a  sub- 
sequent clause,  where  he  tells  us,  that  the  most  refined  opera- 
tions of  reason,  consisting  in  the  creation  of  generals  which  do 
not  fall  under  the  cognizance  of  our  seuses,  naturally  lead  to 
the  exercise  of  Imagination,  His  doctrine,  therefore,  goes  to 
the  identification  of  Imagination  with  Abstraction ;  two  facul- 
ties 80  very  different  in  the  direction  which  they  give  to  our 
thoughts,  that  (according  to  his  own  acknowledgment)  the  man 
who  is  habitually  occupied  in  exerting  the  one,  seldom  fails  to 
impair  both  his  capacity  and  his  relish  for  the  exercise  of  the 
other. 

This  identification  of  two  faculties,  so  strongly  contrasted  in 
their  characteristical  features,  was  least  of  all  to  be  expected 
from  a  logician,  who  had  previously  limited  the  province  of  Ira- 
agination  to  the  imitation  of  material  objects ;  a  limitation,  it 
may  he  remarked  in  passing,  which  is  neither  sanctioned  by 
conunon  use,  nor  by  just  views  of  the  philosophy  of  the  Mind. 
Upon  what  ground  can  it  be  alleged  that  Milton's  portrait  of 

'  This  assertion  must,  however,  lie  Those  of  the  poat  amonnt  to  nothing 

imderstood  with  some    qu^ificalions ;  raoretbantoaeeparationintopartaofthe 

for,  nithough  the  poet,  as  well  ag  the  realities  presented  to  his  senses ;  which 

geometer  and    the  metaphjaician,  be  separation  ia  only  a  preliminary  step 

perpetually  called  upon  to  decompose,  to  a  sohBequant  recomposition  into  new 

by  means  of  absiraction,  the  compUcated  and  ideal  forms  of  the  things  nbstract- 

objeots  of  percopiion,  it  must  not  be  ed ;  whei'eas  the  abstractions  of  the  ma- 

conclnded  that  the  abstractions  of  all  taphysicianandofthe  goomeifirformthe 

the  threo  are  exacHy  of  the  same  kind.  very  olgects  of  their  reapective  sciences. 
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Satan's  intellectual  and  moral  cliara<;ter  was  not  the  offspring 
of  the  same  creative  faculty  which  gave  birth  to  his  Giarden  of 
Eden  ?  After  such  a  definition,  however,  it  is  difficult  to  con- 
ceive how  BO  very  acute  a  writer  should  have  referred  to  Ima- 
gination the  abstractions  of  the  geometer  and  of  the  metaphy- 
sician ;  and  still  more,  that  he  should  have  attempted  to  justify 
tliis  reference,  by  observiug,  that  these  abstractions  do  not  fall 
under  the  cognizance  of  the  senses.  My  own  opinion  is,  that 
in  the  composition  of  the  whole  passage  he  had  a  view  to  the 
imexpected  parallel  between  Homer  and  Archimedes,  with  which 
he  meant,  at  the  close,  to  surprise  his  readera 

K  the  foregoing  strictures  he  well  founded,  it  seems  to  follow, 
not  only  that  the  attempt  of  Bacon  and  of  D'Alembert  to  cla^ 
sify  the  sciences  and  arts  according  to  a  logical  division  of  our 
faculties,  is  altogether  unsatisfactory,  but  that  every  future 
attempt  of  the  same  kind  may  be  expected  to  be  liable  to  simi- 
lar objections.  In  studying,  indeed,  the  Theory  of  the  Mind,  it 
is  necessary  to  push  our  analysis  as  far  as  the  nature  of  the 
subject  admits  of ;  and,  wherever  the  thing  is  possible,  to  exa- 
mine its  constituent  principles  separately  and  apart  from  each 
other :  but  this  consideration  itself,  when  combined  with  what 
was  before  stated  on  the  endless  variety  of  forms  in  which  th^ 
may  be  blended  together  in  our  various  intellectual  pursuits,  is 
sufficient  to  shew  how  ill  adapted  such  an  analysis  must  for 
ever  remain  to  serve  as  the  basis  of  an  Encyclopedical  distri- 
bution. ^ 

The  circumstance  to  which  this  part  of  Bacon's  phUosopby  is 

'  In  justice  to  the  authors  of  the  Eh-  parcille  divieion,  pour  croire  que  iiotre 

cj  clopadical  Tree  prefiied  to  Iha  French  Hysteme  soil  ['unique  on  le  meilleur  ; 

Dictionar;,  it  ought  to  he  obserred,  that  il  nous  suffira  que  notrc  travail  ne  eoil 

It  IB  spoken  of  by  D'Alembert,  in  his  pas   entifirement   deeapprouve    par   ies 

Prelunioaiy  DisconrBS,  with  the  ntmoat  bona  eaprita."    And,  some  pages  ailer- 

niodescy  and  diffidence ;  and  that  he  haa  wards—"  Si  le  public  eclairs  donne  aon 

espresaed  not  ocl;  hia  own  conviction,  approbiitiDn  a  ces  changeiuens,  elle  sera 

but  that  of  his  colleague,  of  the  impos-  \&  recompense  de  notre  docilitS  ;  et  all 

Bibility  of  executing  such  a  task  in  a  ne  les  appronve  pas,  nous  n'en  serous 

tDanner   likely  to    satialy  the  pnbtic.  i^ue  plus  voiivaiucns  de  I'impoasibilitS 

"  Nous  eommes  trop  convaincus  de  I'ar-  de  fonner  un  arbre  eiicyclopedique  qui 

bltraire  qui  regnera  toujours  dana  une  Koit  au  grc  de  tuut  le  monde," 
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chiefly  indebted  for  its  popularity,  is  the  specious  simplicity  and 
comprehensiveness  of  the  distribution  itself — not  the  soundness 
of  the  logical  views  by  which  it  was  suggested.  That  all  our 
intellectual  pursuits  may  be  referred  to  one  or  other  of  these 
three  heads — History,  Philosophy,  and  Poetry,  may  undoubtedly 
be  said  with  considerable  plausibility ;  the  word  history  being 
understood  to  comprehend  all  our  knowledge  of  particular  facts 
and  particular  events ;  the  word  philosophy,  all  the  general  con- 
clusions or  laws  inferred  from  these  particulars  by  induction ; 
and  the  word  poetry,  all  the  arts  addr^sed  to  the  imagination. 
Not  that  the  enumeration,  even  with  the  help  of  this  comment, 
can  be  considered  as  complete,  for  (to  pass  over  entirely  the 
other  objections  already  stated)  under  which  of  these  three  heads 
shall  we  arrange  the  various  branches  of  pure  mathematics  ? 

Are  we  therefore  to  conclude,  that  the  magnificent  design 
conceived  by  Bacon,  of  enumerating,  defining,  and  classifying 
the  multifarious  objects  of  human  knowledge — (a  design,  on 
the  successful  accomplishment  of  which  he  himself  believed  that 
the  advancement  of  the  sciences  essentially  depended) — are  we 
to  conclude  that  this  design  was  nothing  more  than  the  abor- 
tive offspring  of  a  warm  imagination,  unsusceptible  of  any 
useful  application  to  enlighten  the  mind,  or  to  accelerate  its 
progress  ?  My  own  idea  is  widely  different,  Tlie  design  was, 
in  every  respect,  worthy  of  the  sublime  genius  by  which  it  was 
formed.  Nor  does  it  follow,  because  the  execution  was  imper- 
fect, that  the  attempt  has  been  attended  with  no  advantage.  At 
the  period  when  Bacon  wrote,  it  was  of  much  more  consequence 
to  exhibit  to  the  learned  a  comprehensive  sketch,  than  an  accu- 
rate survey  of  the  intellectual  world;  such  a  sketch  as,  by 
pointing  out  to  those  whose  views  had  been  hitherto  confined 
within  the  limits  of  particular  regions,  the  relative  positions  and 
bearings  of  their  respective  districts,  as  parts  of  one  great  whole, 
might  invite  them  all,  for  the  common  benefit,  to  a  reciprocal 
exchange  of  their  local  riches.  The  societies  or  academies 
which,  soon  after,  sprung  up  in  different  countries  of  Europe, 
for  the  avowed  purpose  of  contributing  to  the  general  mass  of 
information,  by  the  collection  of  insulated  facts,  conjectures,  and 
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queries,  afford  sufficient  proof  that  the  anticipations  of  Bii.con 
were  not,  in  this  instance,  altogether  chimerical. 

In  examining  the  details  of  Bacon's  eurvey,  it  ia  imposeible 
not  to  be  struck  (more  especially  when  we  reflect  on  the  state 
of  learning  two  hundred  years  ago)  with  the  minuteness  of  his 
information,  as  well  as  with  the  extent  of  his  views ;  or  to  for- 
bear admiring  his  sagacity  in  pointing  out  to  future  adven- 
turers, the  unknown  tracts  still  left  to  be  explored  by  human 
curiosity.  If  his  classifications  be  sometimes  artificial  and  arbi- 
trary, they  have  at  least  the  merit  of  including,  under  one  head 
or  another,  every  particular  of  importance ;  and  of  exhibiting 
these  particulars  with  a  degree  of  method  and  of  apparent  con- 
nexion, which,  if  it  does  not  always  satisfy  the  judgment,  never 
fails  to  interest  the  fancy,  and  to  lay  hold  of  the  memory.  Nor 
must  it  be  forgotten,  to  the  glory  of  his  genius,  that  what  he 
failed  to  accomplish  remains  to  this  day  a  desideratum  in 
science, — ^that  the  intellectual  chart  delineated  by  him  is,  with 
all  its  imperfections,  the  only  one  of  which  modern  philosophy 
has  yet  to  boast ; — and  that  the  united  talenta  of  D'Alembert 
and  of  Diderot,  aided  by  all  the  lights  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury, have  been  able  to  add  but  httle  to  what  Bacon  performed. 
After  the  foregoing  observations,  it  will  not  be  expected  that 
an  attempt  is  to  be  made,  in  the  following  essay,  to  solve  a  pro- 
blem which  has  so  recently  baffled  the  powers  of  these  eminent 
writers ;  and  which  wiU  probably  long  continue  to  exercise  the 
ingenuity  of  our  successors.  How  much  remains  to  be  pre- 
viously done  for  the  improvement  of  that  part  of  logic,  whose 
province  it  is  to  fix  the  limits  by  which  contiguous  departments 
of  study  are  defined  and  separated !  And  how  many  unsus- 
pected affinities  may  be  reasonably  presumed  to  exist  among 
sciences,  which,  to  our  circumscribed  views,  appear  at  present 
the  most  alien  from  each  other !  The  abstract  geometry  of 
Apollonius  and  Archimedes  was  found,  after  an  interval  of  two 
thousand  years,  to  fumish  a  torch  to  the  physical  inquiries  of 
Newton ;  while,  in  the  farther  progress  of  knowledge,  the  Ety- 
mology of  Languages  has  been  happily  employed  to  fill  up  the 
s  of  Ancient  History ;  and  the  conclusions  of  Oompara- 
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tive  Auatomy,  to  illustrate  the  Theory  of  the  Earth.  For  my 
own  part,  even  if  the  task  were  executed  with  the  most  com- 
plete success,  I  ehould  be  strongly  incHned  to  think,  that  its 
appropriate  place  in  an  Encyclopaedia  would  be  as  a  branch  of 
the  article  on  Logic  ; — certainly  not  as  an  exordium  to  the  Pre- 
liminary Discourse ;  the  enlarged  and  refined  views  which  It 
necessarily  presupposes  being  peculiarly  unsuitable  to  that  part 
of  the  work  which  may  be  expected,  in  the  first  instance,  to 
attract  the  curiosity  of  every  reader.  As,  upon  this  point,  how- 
ever, there  may  be  some  diversity  of  opinion,  I  have  prevailed 
on  the  Editor  to  add  to  these  introductory  Essays  a  translation 
of  D'Alembert's  Discourse,  and  of  Diderot's  Prospectus.  No 
English  version  of  either  has,  as  far  as  I  know,  been  hitherto 
published ;  and  the  result  of  their  joint  ingenuity,  exerted  on 
Bacon's  ground-work,  must  for  ever  fix  no  inconsiderable  era  in 
the  history  of  learning. 

Before  concluding  this  preface,  I  shall  subjoin  a  few  slight 
strictures  on  a  very  concise  and  comprehensive  division  of  the 
objects  of  Human  Knowledge,  proposed  by  Mr.  Locke,  as  the 
basis  of  a  new  classification  of  the  science.  Although  I  do  not 
know  that  any  attempt  has  ever  been  made  to  follow  out  in 
detail  the  general  idea,  yet  the  repeated  approbation  which  has 
been  lately  bestowed  on  a  division  essentially  the  same,  by 
several  writers  of  the  highest  rank,  renders  it  in  some  measure 
necessary,  on  the  present  occasion,  to  consider  how  far  it  is 
founded  on  just  principles ;  more  especially  as  it  is  completely 
at  variance,  not  only  with  the  language  and  arrangement 
adopted  in  these  preliminary  essays,  but  with  the  whole  of  that 
jJan  on  which  the  original  projectors,  as  well  as  the  continua- 
tors,  of  the  Encydopcedia  Britannica  appear  to  have  proceeded. 
These  strictures  will,  at  the  same  time,  afibrd  an  additional 
proof  of  the  difficulty,  or  rather  of  the  impossibihty,  in  the 
actual  state  of  logical  science,  of  solving  this  great  problem,  in 
a  manner  calculated  to  unite  the  general  sufirages  of  philo- 
sophers. 

"  AU  that  can  fall,"  says  Mr.  Locke,  "  within  the  compass  of 
Human  Understanding  being  either,  first,  The  nature  of  thingB 
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as  they  are  in  themselves,  their  relations,  and  their  manner  of 
operation  ;  or,  secondlyj  That  which  man  himself  ought  to  do, 
as  a  rational  and  voluntary  ag«nt,  for  the  attainment  of  any 
end,  especially  happiness;  or,  thirdly,  The  ways  and  means 
whereby  the  Imowledge  of  both  the  one  and  the  other  of  these 
is  attained  and  communicated :  I  thiiik  science  may  be  divided 
properly  into  these  three  sorts : — 

"  1.  ^vtrucr/j  or  Natural  Philosophy.  The  end  of  this  is  bare 
speculative  truth  ;  and  whatsoever  can  afford  tlie  mind  of  man 
any  such  falls  under  this  branch,  whether  it  be  God  himself, 
angels,  spirits,  bodies,  or  any  of  their  affections,  as  number  and 
figure,  &c. 

"  2.  IIpaKTiKTj,  The  sMll  of  right  applying  om'  own  powers 
and  Eictions  for  the  attainment  of  tilings  good  and  useful.  The 
most  considerable  under  this  head  is  Ethics,  which  is  the  seek- 
ing out  those  rules  and  measures  of  human  actions  which  lead 
to  happiness,  and  the  means  to  practise  them.  The  end  of  this 
is  not  bare  speculation,  but  right,  and  a  conduct  suitable  to  it.^ 

"  3.  JTj^twTtw^,  or  the  doctrine  of  signs,  the  most  usual 
whereof  being  words,  it  is  aptly  enough  termed  also  Aoymii, 
Logic.  The  business  of  this  is  to  consider  the  nature  of  signs 
the  mind  makes  use  of  for  the  understanding  of  things,  or  con- 
veying its  knowledge  to  others. 

"  This  seems  to  me,"  continues  Mr.  Locke,  "  the  first  and  most 
gemeral,  as  well  as  natm-ai,  division  of  the  objects  of  our  under- 
standing ;  for  a  man  can  employ  his  thoughts  about  notliing 
but  either  the  contemplation  of  (Ainp's  themselves,  for  the  dis- 
covery of  truth,  or  about  the  things  in  his  own  power,  which 
are  his  own  actions,  for  the  attainment  of  his  own  ends;  or 
the  signs  the  mind  makes  use  of,  both  in  one  and  the  other, 
and  the  right  ordering  of  them  for  its  clearer  information. 
All  which  three,  viz.,  things  as  they  are  in  themselves  knowable ; 
actions  as  they  depend  on  us,  in  order  to  happiness ;  and  the 

'  Prom  thja  definition  it  appears,  tliat  and  tiie  Fhihsn^hy  of  the  Human  Mind, 

as  Locke  included  under  the  title  of  P%-  ao  lie  meant  to  refer  to  the  head  of  JVao- 

stes,  not  only  Hatiirai  jPkUosopky,  pro-  tica,  not  only  Ethics,  bat  all  the  various 

perl;  80  called,  but  Nat«rcd  Theology,  Aiin  of  life,  bath  nioclianical  and  UbemI, 
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right  use  of  signs,  in  order  to  knowledge ;  being  toto  ccelo 
different,  they  seemed  to  me  to  be  the  three  great  provinces  of 
the  intellectual  world,  whoUy  separate  and  distinct  one  from 
another."  1 

From  the  manner  in  which  Mr.  Locke  expresses  himself  in 
the  above  quotation,  he  appears  evidently  to  have  considered 
the  division  proposed  in  it  as  an  original  idea  of  his  own ;  and 
yet  the  truth  is,  that  it  coincides  exactly  with  what  was  gene- 
rally adopted  by  the  philosophers  of  ancient  Greece.  "  The 
ancient  Greek  Philosophy,"  says  Mr.  Smith,  "  was  divided  into 
three  great  branches,  Physics,  or  Natural  Philosophy ;  Ethics, 
or  Moral  Phibsophy;  and  Logic.  7'kis  general  division," 
he  adds,  "seems  perfectly  agreeable  to  the  naiwe  of  things." 
Mr.  Smith  afterwards  observes,  in  strict  conformity  to  Locke's 
definitions,  (of  which,  however,  he  seems  ta  have  had  no  recol- 
lection when  he  wrote  this  passage,)  "  That,  as  the  human 
mind  and  the  Deity,  in  whatever  their  essence  may  be  supposed 
to  consist,  are  parts  of  the  great  system  of  the  universe,  and 
parts,  too,  productive  of  the  mc^  important  effects,  whatever 
was  taught  in  the  ancient  schools  of  Greece  concerning  their 
nature,  made  a  part  of  the  system  of  physics."  ^ 

Dr.  Campbell,  in  his  Philosophy  of  Rhetoric,  has  borrowed 
from  the  Grecian  schools  the  same  very  extensive  use  of  the 
words  ^%sics  and  physiology,  which  he  employs  as  synonymous 
terms;  comprehending  under  this  title  "not  merely  Natural 
History,  Astronomy,  GreographyjMechanics,  Optics,  Hydrostatics, 
Meteorology,  Medicine,  Chemistry,  but  also  Natural  Theology 
and  Psychology,  which,"  lie  observes,  "  have  been,  in  his  opinion, 
most  unnaturally  disjoined  from  Physiology  by  philosophers." 
"  Spirit,"  he  adds,  "  which  here  comprises  only  the  Supreme 
Being  and  the  human  soul,  is  surely  as  much  included  under  the 
notionof  natural  object  as  body  is;  andisknowableto  the  philo- 
sopher purely  in  the  same  way,  by  observation  and  experience.''^ 

'  See  the  conuludjng  chapter  of  tha  '  Wealth  of  Naitorts,  Book  V.  chap.  i. 
Miiay  on  the  Swman  Vnderetanding, 

entitied,    "Of    the  Division    of    the  ' Fhiloiopl^  of  Rhetork,    Book   1. 

SoienceB."  chap.  v.  Part  iii.  g  1. 
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A  siniilar  train  of  thinking  led  the  late  celebrated  M.  Turgot 
to  comprehend  under  the  name  of  PhysicSj  not  only  Natural 
Philosophy,  (as  that  phrase  ia  understood  by  the  Newtonians,) 
but  Metaphysics,  Logic,  and  even  History.^ 

Notwithstanding  aU  this  weight  of  authority,  it  is  difficult 
to  reconcile  one's  self  to  an  arrangement  which,  while  it  claasee 
with  Astronomy,  with  Mechanics,  with  Optics,  and  with  Hydro- 
statics, the  strildngly  contrasted  studies  of  Natural  Theology 
and  of  the  Philosophy  of  the  Human  Mind,  disunites  from  the 
two  last  the  far  more  congenial  sciences  of  Ethics  and  of  Logic. 
The  human  mind,  it  is  true,  as  well  as  the  material  world 
which  surrounds  it,  forms  a  part  of  the  great  system  of  the 
Universe ;  but  is  it  possible  to  conceive  two  parts  of  the  same 
whole  more  completely  diMimilar,  or  rather  more  diametrically 
opposite,  in  all  their  characteristical  attributes  ?  Is  not  the  one 
the  appropriate  field  and  province  of  observation, — a  power 
habitually  awake  to  all  the  perceptions  and  impressions  of  the 
bodily  organs  ?  and  does  not  the  other  fall  exclusively  tmder  the 
cognizance  of  reflection,-— wi  operation  which  inverts  all  the 
ordinary  habits  of  the  understanding, — abstractmg  the  thoughts 
from  every  sensible  object,  and  even  striving  to  abstract  them 
from  every  sensible  image  ?  What  abuse  of  language  can  be 
greater  titan  to  apply  a  common  name  to  departments  of  know- 
ledge which  invite  the  curiosity  in  directions  precisely  contrary, 
and  which  tend  to  form  intellectual  talents,  which,  if  not  alto- 
gether incompatible,  are  certainly  not  often  found  united  in  the 
same  individual  ?  The  word  Pliym.cs,  in  particular,  which,  in 
our  language,  long  and  constant  use  has  restricted  to  the  phe- 

'  "  Sous  la  nom  de  Bciennes  ptj-  (Eavres  de  Turgoi,  tomn  ii.  pp-  284, 
siquee  je  comprende  la  li^que,  qui  ent      286. 

la  connoisBftncB  des  op4ratiotis  in  notre  In  the  yeai  ITS.Ii,  a  qoarW  volnme 

CBprit  et  de  la  g^nSration  da  noa  id^es,  waa  published  at  Bath,  entitled  Iidd- 
la  mStaphysiqne,  qui  s'ooeupe  de  la  iecftioi  Pltyeics.  It  consists  entirely  of 
nature  et  de  I'origiae  des  Itres,  et  enfin  specaktions  concerning  the  human 
la  physique,  propreroent  dite,  qui  ob-  miud,  and  is  by  no  means  deatitute  of 
serve  Taction  mntnel  des  corps  les  una  merit.  The  publication  was  anony- 
sur  lea  autrcs,  et   les   causes   at  I'en-       moue  ;  but  I  have  reason  to  beUeve  tliat 

the   author  was    the    late   well-known 

Groremor  Pownall. 
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aomena  of  Matter,  cannot  fail  to  strike  every  ear  as  anomalously, 
and  therefore  iUogicaUy,  applied,  when  extended  to  those  of 
Thought  and  of  Consciousness. 

Nor  let  it  be  imagined  that  these  observations  assume  any- 
particular  theory  about  the  nature  or  e^ence  of  Mind.  Whether 
we  adopt,  on  this  point,  the  language  of  the  Materialists,  or 
that  of  their  opponents,  it  is  a  proposition  equally  certain  and 
equally  indisputable,  that  the  phenomena  of  Mind  and  those  of 
Matter,  as  far  as  they  come  under  the  cognizance  of  our  faculties, 
appear  to  be  more  completely  heterogeneous  than  any  other 
classes  of  facts  within  the  circle  of  our  knowledge ;  and  that 
the  sources  of  our  information  concerning  them  are  in  every 
respect  so  radically  different,  that  nothing  is  more  carefully  to 
be  avoided,  in  the  study  of  either,  than  an  attempt  to  assimilate 
them,  by  means  of  analogical  or  metaphorical  terms,  appUed  to 
both  in  common.  In  those  inijniries,  above  all,  where  we  have 
occasion  to  consider  Matter  and  Mind  as  conspiring  to  produce 
the  same  joint  effects,  (in  the  constitution,  for  example,  of  our 
own  compounded  frame,}  it  becomes  more  peculiarly  necessary 
to  keep  constantly  in  view  the  distinct  province  of  each,  and  to 
remember,  tliat  the  business  of  philosophy  is  not  to  resolve 
the  phenomena  of  the  one  into  those  of  the  other,  but  merely 
to  ascertain  the  general  laws  which  regulate  their  mutual  con- 
nexion. Matter  and  Mind^  therefore,  it  should  seem,  are  the 
two  most  general  heads  which  ought  to  form  the  ground-work 
of  an  Encyclopedical  classification  of  the  sciences  and  arts.  No 
branch  of  human  knowledge,  no  work  of  liuman  skill,  can  be 
mentioned,  which  does  not  obviously  fall  under  the  former 
head  or  the  latter. 

Agreeably  to  this  twofold  classification  of  the  sciences  and 
arts,  it  is  proposed,  in  the  following  introductory  Essays,  to  ex- 
hibit a  rapid  sketch  of  the  progress  made  since  the  revival  of 
letters — First,  in  those  branches  of  knowledge  which  relate  to 
mind ;  and,  secondly,  in  those  which  relate  to  matter.  D'Alem- 
bert,  in  his  Preliminary  Discourse,  has  boldly  attempted  to 
embrace  both  subjects  in  one  magnificent  design ;  and  never, 
certainly,  was  there  a  single  mind  more  equal  to  such  an  under- 
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taking.  The  historical  outline  which  he  has  there  traced  forma 
by  far  the  most  valuable  portion  of  that  performance,  and  will 
for  ever  remain  a  proud  monument  to  the  depth,  to  the  com- 
prebensivenees,  and  to  the  singular  versatility  of  his  genius.  In 
the  present  state  of  science,  however,  it  has  been  apprehended 
that,  by  dividing  so  great  a  work  among  different  liands,  some- 
thing might  perhaps  be  gained,  if  not  in  point  of  reputation  to 
the  authors,  at  least  in  point  of  instruction  to  their  readers. 
This  division  of  labour  was,  indeed,  in  some  measiu-e  rendered 
necessary  (independently  of  all  other  considerations)  by  the  im- 
portant aecessions  which  mathematics  and  physics  have  received 
since  lyAlemberf  s  time ;  by  the  innumerable  improvements 
which  the  spirit  of  mercantile  speculation,  and  the  rivalship  of 
commercial  nations,  have  introduced  into  the  mechanical  arts ; 
and,  above  aU,  by  the  rapid  succession  of  chemical  discoveries 
which  commences  with  the  researches  of  Black  and  of  Lavoisier. 
The  pait  of  this  task  which  has  fallen  to  my  share  is  certainly, 
upon  the  whole,  the  least  splendid  in  the  results  which  it  has 
to  record ;  but  I  am  not  without  hopes  that  this  disadvantage 
may  be  partly  compensated  by  its  closer  connexion  with  (what 
ought  to  be  the  ultimate  end  of  all  our  pursuits)  tlie  intellectual 
and  moral  improvement  of  the  species. 

I  am,  at  the  same  time,  well  aware  that,  in  proportion  as  this 
last  eonsidexation  increases  the  importance,  it  adds  to  the  diffi- 
culty of  my  undertaking.  It  is  chiefly  in  jnd^ng  of  questions 
"  coming  home  to  their  business  and  bosoms,"  that  casual  asso- 
ciations lead  mankind  astray;  and  of  such  associations  how 
incalculable  is  the  number  arising  from  false  systems  of  religion, 
oppressive  forms  of  government,  and  absurd  plans  of  education ! 
The  consecLuence  is,  that  while  the  physical  and  mathematical 
discoveries  of  former  ages  present  themselves  to  the  hand  of  the 
historian  like  masses  of  pure  and  native  gold,  the  truths  which 
we  are  here  in  quest  of  may  be  compared  to  iVo«,  which,  although 
at  once  the  most  necessary  and  the  most  widely  diffused  of  all 
the  metals,  commonly  requires  a  discriminating  eye  to  detect  its 
existence,  and  a  tedious,  as  well  as  nice  process,  to  extract  it 
from  the  ore. 
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To  the  same  circumstance  it  is  owing,  that  improvements  in 
moral  and  in  political  science  do  not  strike  the  imagination  with 
nearly  so  great  force  as  the  discoveries  of  the  mathematician  or 
of  the  chemist.  When  an  inveterate  prejudice  is  destroyed  by 
extirpating  the  casual  associations  on  which  it  was  grafted,  how 
powerful  is  the  new  impulse  given  to  the  intellectual  faculties 
of  man  1  Tet  how  slow  and  silent  the  process  by  which  the 
effect  is  aecomplished  !  Were  it  not,  indeed,  for  a  certain  class 
of  learned  authors,  who  from  time  to  time  heave  the  log  into 
the  deep,  we  should  hardly  believe  that  the  reason  of  the  species 
is  progressive.  In  this  respect,  the  religious  and  aeademical 
establishments  in  some  parts  of  Europe  are  not  without  then- 
use  to  the  historian  of  the  human  mind.  Immovably  moored 
to  the  same  station  by  the  strength  of  their  cables  and  the 
weight  of-their  anchors,  they  enable  him  to  measure  the  rapi- 
dity of  the  current  by  which  the  rest  of  the  world  are  borne 
along. 

ThiSj  too,  is  remarkable  in  the  history  of  our  prejudices,  that 
as  soon  as  the  film  falls  from  the  inteUeetual  eye,  we  are  apt  to 
lose  aU  recollection  of  our  former  blindness.  Like  the  fantastic 
and  giant  shapes  which,  in  a  thick  fog,  the  imagination  lends  to 
a  block  of  stone  or  to  the  stump  of  a  tree,  they  produce,  while 
the  illusion  lasts,  the  same  effect  with  truths  and  reaUties ;  but 
the  moment  the  eye  has  caught  the  exact  form  and  dimensions 
of  its  object,  the  spell  is  broken  for  ever,  nor  can  any  effort  of 
thought  again  conjure  up  the  spectres  which  have  vanished. 

As  to  the  subdivisions  of  which  the  sciences  of  matter  and  of 
mind  are  susceptible,  I  have  already  said  that  this  is  not  the 
proper  place  for  entering  into  any  discussion  concerning  them. 
The  passages  above  quoted  from  I^Alembert,  from  Locke,  and 
from  Smith,  are  sufficient  to  shew  how  little  probability  there 
is,  in  the  actual  state  of  logical  science,  of  imiting  the  opinions 
of  the  learned  in  favour  of  any  one  scheme  of  partition.  To 
prefix,  therefore,  such  a  scheme  to  a  work  which  is  professedly 
to  be  carried  on  by  a  set  of  unconnected  writers,  would  be 
equally  presumptuous  and  useless ;  and,  on  the  most  favourable 
supposition,  could  tend  only  to  fetter,  by  means  of  dubious 
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definitionB,  the  Bubsequent  freedom  of  thought  and  of  e: 
The  example  of  the  French  EneydopMie  cannot  be  here  justly 
alleged  ae  a  precedent.  The  preliminary  pages  by  which  it  is 
iutrodueed  were  written  by  the  two  persons  who  projected  the 
whole  plan,  and  who  considered  themselves  as  responsible,  not 
only  for  their  own  admirable  articles,  but  for  the  general  conduct 
of  the  execution ;  whereas,  on  the  present  occasion,  a  porch  was 
to  be  adapted  to  an  irregular  edifice,  reared  at  different  periods 
by  different  architects.  It  seemed,  accordingly,  most  advisa- 
ble to  avoid  as  much  as  possible,  in  these  introductory  Essays, 
all  innovations  in  language,  abd,  in  describing  the  different  arts 
and  sciences,  to  follow  scrupulously  the  prevailing  and  most 
intelligible  phraseology.  The  task  of  defining  them  with  a 
greater  degree  of  precision  properly  devolves  upon  those  to 
whose  province  it  belongs,  in  the  progress  of  the  work,  to  unfold 
in  detail  their  elementary  principles. 

The  Sciences  to  which  I  mean  to  confine  my  observations  are 
Metaphysics,  Ethics,  and  Political  Philosophy  ;  understanding, 
by  Metaphysics,  not  the  Ontology  and  Pneumatology  of  the 
schools,  but  the  inductive  Philosophy  of  the  Human  Mind  ;  and 
Umiting  the  phrase  Political  Philosophy  almost  exclusively  to 
the  modern  science  of  Political  Economy ;  or  (to  express  myself 
in  terms  at  once  more  comprehensive  and  more  precise)  to  that 
branch  of  the  tlieory  of  legislation  which,  according  to  Bacon's 
definition,  aims  to  ascertain  those  "  Leges  legum,  ex  quibus  in- 
formatio  peti  potest  quid  in  singulis  legibus  bene  aut  perperam 
positum  aut  constitutum  sit."  The  dose  affinity  between  these 
three  departments  of  knowledge,  and  the  easy  transitions  by 
which  the  curiosity  ie  invited  from  the  study  of  any  one  of 
them  to  that  of  the  other  two,  will  sufflcientiy  appear  from  the 
following  Historical  Keview, 
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In  the  following  Historical  and  Critical  Sketches,  it  has  been 
judged  proper  by  the  different  writers,  to  confine  their  viewH 
entirely  to  the  period  which  has  elapsed  since  the  revival  of 
letters.  To  have  extended  their  retrospects  to  the  ancient 
world,  would  have  crowded  too  great  a  multiplicity  of  objects 
into  the  limited  canvass  on  which  they  had  to  work.  For  my 
own  part,  I  might  perhaps,  with  still  greater  propriety,  have 
confined  myself  exclusively  to  the  two  last  centuries,  as  the 
Sciences  of  which  I  am  to  treat  present  but  littie  matter  for 
useful  remark,  prior  to  the  time  of  Lord  Bacon.  I  shall  make 
no  apology,  however,  for  devoting,  in  the  first  place,  a  few  pages 
to  some  observations  of  a  more  general  nature ;  and  to  some 
scanty  gleanings  of  literary  detail,  bearing  more  or  less  directly 
on  my  principal  design. 

On  this  occasion,  as  well  as  in  the  sequel  of  my  Discourse,  I 
shall  avoid,  as  far  as  is  consistent  with  distinctness  and  perspi- 
cuity, the  minuteness  of  the  mere  bibliographer ;  and,  instead 
of  attempting  to  aanuse  my  readers  with  a  series  of  critical 
epigrams,  or  to  dazzle  them  with  a  rapid  succession  of  evanes- 
cent portraits,  shall  study  to  fix  their  attention  on  those  great 
lights  of  the  world  by  whom  the  torch  of  science  has  been  suc- 
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cessively  seized  and  transmitted.^  It  ie,  in  fact,  such  leading 
characters  alone  which  furnish  matter  for  philosophical  history. 
To  enumerate  the  names  and  the  labours  of  obscure  or  even 
secondary  authors,  (whatever  amusemeat  it  might  afford  to  men 
of  curious  erudition,)  would  contribute  but  little  to  iUustrate 
the  origin  and  filiation  of  consecutive  systems,  or  the  gradual 
development  and  progress  of  the  human  mind. 


'  I  have  ventured  here  to  uonibiin 
scriptural  expreeaion  witli  an  ellns. 
of  Plato's  to  s.  Greciiin  game ;  an  alia-  scene.  TmS^rts  txi  ixr^'tiCsirrti  tratSx!, 
aion  wMcli  in  his  writings  is  finely  and  itnidrtf  X/t/ttntSa  rit  &iat  ■ra^xSiSotni 
palhetioaHj  applied  to  tie  rapid  fluccea  «/;ts(  IJ  alia..  —  (Plato,  Leg.  !il). 
sion  of  generations   through  wboh  tbe      n  ) 

continuity   of  linnian  lite  is  maintaitied  Elqua^onrsonatitailonipBiainiaunt.'' 

from  a§L  to  ng       and  ivhich  ire  pe  Lucrtt. 
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CHAPTER   I. 


The  long  interval,  commonly  known  by  the  name  of  the 
middle  ages,  which  immediately  preceded  the  revival  of  letters 
in  the  western  part  of  Europe,  forms  the  most  melancholy  blank 
which  occurs,  from  the  first  dawn  of  recorded  civilisation,  in 
the  inteUectnal  and  moral  history  of  the  human  race.  In  one 
point  of  view  alone,  the  recollection  of  it  is  not  altogether  un- 
pleasing,  inasmuch  as,  by  the  proof  it  exhibits  of  the  insepar- 
able connexion  between  ignorance  and  prejudice  on  the  one 
hand,  and  vice,  misery,  and  slavery  on  the  other,  it  affords,  in 
conjunction  with  other  causes,  which  will  afterwards  fall  under 
our  review,  some  security  against  any  future  recurrence  of  a 
similar  calamity. 

It  would  furnish  a  very  interesting  and  instructive  subject  of 
speculation,  to  record  and  to  iUiistrate  (vrith  the  spirit,  however, 
rather  of  a  philosopher  than  of  an  antiquary)  the  various 
abortive  efforts,  which,  during  this  protracted  and  seemingly 
hopeless  period  of  a  thousand  years,  were  made  by  enlightened 
individuals,  to  impart  to  their  contemporari^  the  fruits  of  then- 
own  acquirementa  J'or  in  no  one  age  from  its  commencement  to 
its  close,  does  t?te  continuity  o/hnowledge  (if  I  may  borrow  an 
expression  of  Mr.  Harris)  seem  to  have  been  entirely  inter- 
rupted :  "  There  was  always  a  faint  twilight,  like  that  auspi- 
cious gleam  which,  in  a  summer's  night,  fills  up  the  interval 
between  the  settmg  and  the  rising  sun."'  On  the  present  occa- 
■  Fhilologlcal  Tngviriet,  Part  iii.  chap.  i. 
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sioii,  I  shall  content  myself  with  remarking  the  important  effects 
produced  by  the  numerous  monastic  estabhehmenta  all  over  the 
Christian  world,  in  preserving,  amidst  the  general  wreck,  the 
inestimable  remains  of  Greek  and  Roman  reliuement ;  and  in 
keeping  alive,  during  so  many  centuries,  those  scattered  sparks 
of  truth  and  of  science,  which  were  afterwards  to  kindle  into  so 
bright  a  flame.  I  mention  this  particularly,  because,  in  our 
zeal  against  the  vices  and  corruptions  of  the  Eomish  Church, 
we  are  too  apt  to  forget,  how  deeply  we  are  indebted  to  its 
superstitious  and  apparently  useless  foundations,  for  the  most 
precious  advantages  that  we  now  enjoy. 

The  study  of  the  Homan  Law,  which,  from  a  variety  of 
causes,  natural  as  well  as  accidental,  became,  in  the  course  of 
the  twelfth  century,  an  object  of  general  pursuit,  shot  a  strong 
and  auspicious  ray  of  inteUectual  light  across  the  surrounding 
darkness.  No  study  could  then  have  been  pr^ented  to  the 
curiosity  of  men,  more  happily  adapted  to  improve  their  taste, 
to  enlarge  their  views,  or  to  invigorate  their  reasoning  powers ; 
and  although,  in  the  first  instance,  prosecuted  merely  as  the 
object  of  a  weak  and  undistinguishing  idolatry,  it  nevertheless 
conducted  the  student  to  the  very  confines  of  ethical  as  well  as 
of  political  speculation ;  and  served,  in  the  meantime,  as  a 
substitute  of  no  inconsiderable  value  for  both  these  sciences. 
Accordingly  we  find  that,  while  in  its  immediate  effects  it 
powerfully  contributed,  wherever  it  struck  its  roots,  by  ame- 
liorating and  systematizing  the  administration  of  justice,  to 
accelerate  the  progress  of  order  and  of  civilisation,  it  afterwards 
ftimished,  in  the  farther  career  of  human  advancement,  the 
parent  stock  on  which  were  grafted  the  first  rudiments  of  pure 
ethics  and  of  liberal  politics  taught  in  modern  times.  I  need 
scarcely  add,  that  I  allude  to  the  systems  of  natural  jurispru- 
dence compiled  by  Grotius  and  his  successors ;  systems  which, 
for  a  hundred  and  fifty  years,  engrossed  aU  the  learned  industry 
of  the  mdst  enlightened  part  of  Europe  ;  and  which,  however 
unpromising  in  their  first  aspect,  were  destined,  in  the  last 
result,  to  prepare  the  way  for  that  never  to  he  forgotten  change 
in  the  hterary  taste  of  the  eighteenth  century,  "  which  has 
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everywhere  turned  the  spirit  of  philosophical  inquiry  from 
frivolous  or  abstruse  speculations,  to  the  business  and  affairs 
of  men."  ^ 

The  revival  of  letters  may  be  considered  as  coeval  with  the 
fall  of  the  Eastern  empire,  towards  the  close  of  the  fifteenth 
century.  In  consequence  of  this  event,  a  number  of  learned 
G-reeks  took  refuge  in  Italy,  where  the  taste  for  literature 
already  introduced  by  Dante,  Petrarch,  and  Boccaccio,  together 
with  the  liberal  patronage  of  the  illustrious  HouSe  of  Medicis, 
secured  them  a  welcome  reception.  A  knowledge  of  the  Greek 
tongue  soon  became  fashionable ;  and  the  learned,  encouraged 
by  the  rapid  diffusion  which  the  art  of  printing  now  gave  to 
their  labours,  vied  with  each  other  in  rendering  the  Greek 
authors  accessible,  by  means  of  Latin  translations,  to  a  still 
wider  circle  of  readers. 

For  a  long  time,  indeed,  after  the  era  just  mentioned,  the 
progress  of  useful  knowledge  was  extremely  slow.  The  passion 
for  logical  disputation  was  succeeded  by  an  unbounded  admira- 
tion for  the  wisdom  of  antiquity ;  and  in  proportion  as  the 
pedantry  of  the  schools  disappeared  in  the  universities,  that  of 
erudition  and  philology  occupied  its  place. 

Meanwhile  an  important  advantage  was  gained  in  the  im- 
mense stock  of  materials  which  the  ancient  authors  supplied  to 
the  reflections  of  speculative  men ;  and  which,  although  fre- 
quently accumulated  with  httle  discrimination  or  profit,  were 
much  more  favourable  to  the  development  of  taste  and  ot 
,  genius  than  the  unsubstantial  subtleties  of  ontology  or  of  dia^ 
lectics.     By  such  studies  were  formed  Erasmus,"  Ludovicus 

'  Dr.  EobBrtaon,  from  wbum  I  quota  Luther  himself  to  the  progress  of  the 

these  words,  has  mentioneii  this  change  Re&nnation   iunong  men  of  educiitioa 

as  the  glorj  of  the  preaent  age,  mean-  and  taste  ;  hut,  without  tlie  co-operation 

jug,  I  presume,  the  period  which  has  of  bolder  and  more  decided  ohsracterB 

elapsed  since  the  time  of  Montesquieu.  than  his,  little  would  to  this  day  have 

By  what  steps  the  philosophy  to  which  been  efficled   in  Europe    among    the 

he  alludes  took  its  rise  from  the  systems  of  lower  orders.      "  !Eraamus  imagined," 

iarisprudenco  previousij  in  &shion,  will  as  is  observed  by  his  bit^rapher,  "  that 

appear  in  the  sequel  of  this  Discourse.  at  length,  by  tj-aining  op  youth  in  leam- 

'  The  writings  of  Etaamus  probably  ing  and  usefal  knowledge,  those  reli- 

contiibuted  still   more   than   those  of  gious  improvements  would  gradually  b^ 
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Vivea,*  Sir  Thomas  More,"  and  many  other  accomplished 
scholars  of  a  similar  character,  who,  if  they  do  not  rank  in  the 
same  line  with  the  daring  reformers  by  whom  the  errors  of  the 
Cathohc  Church  were  openly  assailed,  certainly  exhibit  a  very 
striking  contraM  to  the  barbarous  and  unenlightened  writers  of 
the  preceding  a^e. 

The  Protestant  Eeformation,  which  followed  immediately 
after,  was  itself  one  of  the  natural  consequences  of  the  revival 
of  letters,  and  of  the  invention  of  printing.  But  although,  in 
one  point  of  view,  only  an  efect,  it  is  not,  on  the  present  occa- 
sion, less  entitled  to  notice  than  the  causes  by  which  it  was 
produced. 

The  renunciation,  in  a  great  part  of  Europe,  of  t" 


brouglit  about,  which  the  princea,  (he 
prelates,  and  the  diviaes  of  his  dajs 
could  not  be  perBUaded  to  admit  or  to 
tolerate."— (Jortin,  p.  279.)  In  yield- 
ing, however,  to  this  pleasing  expecta- 
tion, Erasmus  mnst  have  flattered  him- 
self with  tie  tope,  not  only  of  a,  perfect 
freedom  of  literary  discussion  bnt  of 
BUch  reform    m  lb    p      ail    g  modes  of 


li   1 


f  11 


Bcope  to  tl 
mind: — for  wl  book  and  te  h 
are  subjected  t  tt  n  rsl  j  f  f h 
who  are  bcatil  t  tb  di  mm  t  n 
truth,  they  bee  m  th  m  st  pow  f 
of  all  anxih  n  i  h  tb  n  y 
established  rr 
It 


was  long  p  b  1  y  b  m  g 
the  ecclesiabt  f  h  !R  mtsh  Ch  h, 
tbat  "  EraamuQ  laid  the  egg,  and 
Lnther  hatched  it;"  and  there  is  more 
tmth  in  the  remark,  than  in  most  of 
their  sarcasms  on  the  same  subject. 

'  JjudovicQs  \  YP8  was  a  learned 
Spaniard,  ntmately  connected  both 
with  Erasmus  and  More  with  the 
former  cf  whom  he  h  ed  f  r  some  time 
at  Lovivain  »I  ere  they  both  pro- 
moted liieratnre  as  mu  h  as  they  could, 
though  not  without  great  oppoailion  &om 
some  of  the  divines," — Jortin,  p.  255. 


"  He  waa  invited  into  Englaiad  by 
Wolsey  in  1523  ;  and  coming  to  Oxford, 
he  read  llie  Cardinal's  lecture  of  JSu- 
mamti/,  and  also  lectures  of  Civil  Law, 
which  Henry  VIII.  and  his  Queen, 
Cathtuine,  did  him  the  honour  ot  at^ 
tending."— (Ibid.  p.  207.)  He  died  at 
Bruges  in  15.54. 

In  point  of  good  sense  and  acuteness, 
wherever  he  treats  of  philosophical 
questions,  be  yields  to  none  of  his  con- 
temjioranes  ;  and  in  some  of  his  antici- 
pations of  the  future  progresa  of  science, 
he  discovera  a  mind  more  comprehen- 
sive aod  sagacions  than  any  of  them. 
Eraamns  appears  trora  a  letter  of  bis  to 
BudiEUB,  (dated  in  1  2 1  )  to  have  fore 
seen  the  brilliant  e  reer  which  \iveB 
then  a  ve  y  T"  ng  man  was  about  to 
run.  "  V  ves  m  stadio  1  terano  noa 
minus  felio  t«r  quam  (,niiviter  deoertat 

conquioscet  donee  omnes  a  tei^o  reU 
querit." — For  this  letter  (tl  e  whole  of 
which  is  pe  uliarly  interesting  as  it 
contains  a  character  of  ''ir  Thomas 
More,  Bud  an  account  of  the  extraordi- 
nary BCcomplishmente  of  his  daughters,) 
see  Jortin's  lAfe  of  Erasmsta,  vol.  ii. 
p.  3G6,  et  seq. 
'  See  Note  A. 
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opinions  so  long  consecrated  by  time,  and  the  adoption  of  a 
creed  more  pure  in  its  principles,  and  more  liberal  in  its  spirit, 
could  not  fail  to  encourage,  on  all  other  subjects,  a  congenial 
freedom  of  inquiry.  These  circumstances  operated  still  more 
directly  and  powerfully,  by  their  influence  in  imdermining  the 
authority  of  Aristotle ;  an  authority  which  for  many  years  was 
scarcely  inferior  in  the  schools  to  that  of  the  Scriptures,  and 
■which,  in  some  Univereities,  was  supported  by  statutes,  requir- 
ing the  teachers  to  promise  upon  oath,  that,  in  their  public  lec- 
tures, they  would  foUow  no  other  guide. 

Luther,!  TfiliQ  ivas  perfectly  aware  of  the  corruptions  which 
the  Eomish  Church  had  contrived  to  connect  with  their  venera- 
tion for  the  Stagirite,^  not  only  threw  off  the  yoke  himself,  but, 
in  various  parts  of  hia  writings,  speaks  of  Aristotle  with  most 
unbecoming  asperity  and  contempt.^  In  one  very  remarkable 
passage,  he  asserts,  that  the  study  of  Aristotle  was  wholly  use- 
less, not  only  in  Theology,  but  in  Natural  Philosophy.  "  What 
does  it  contribute,"  he  asks  to  the  knowledge  of  things,  to 
trifle  and  cavil  in  langut^e  conceived  \nd  prescribed  by  Aris- 
totle, concerning  matter,  f  rm  motion  and  time  ?"*     The  same 


■  Born  1433,  dieJ  1546. 

'  In  one  of  hia  letters  lie  write  tli 

J      t  ad   erum  cogiiitiouem,  si  de  ma- 

teria, f  rma,  molu,  tempore,  nugari  et 

bile  sitecclesiani  refommri,  nisi  fund  t 

viD  n  q  leas  verbis  ab  Aristotele  con- 

ptifl     t  piEescriptis?"— Bruck.  Hist. 

logia,pliiloaophiii,log;ca,ntnunol   be 

Pha  t  m   It.  p.  101. 

tnr,  eradicentur,  et  alia  iostitnant       — 

Th    f  llowing  paasHge  to  the  same 

BruckeriSiri,  CrU.  FhU.tom.iY  p  96 

p    po         quoted  by  Bbj'Ib  :  "Nonmilii 

'  For  a  specimen  of  Lnther's      nr 

rility  against  Ariatolie,  Bee  Bsjl    Art 

ht  t  m  dlwi  de  matoria,  motu,  infinite, 

Luther,  Note  HH. 

1           sc  0,  tempore,  qiiai  fere  in  Aiia- 

In  Luther's   OoUoquui  MmaaUa  w 

t  t  1       1    discimus,  talis  quffl  nee  in- 

are  told,  tliat  "he  abhorred  tlie     hool 

1  !1    t  m  nee  afieetum,  nee  comtnitnes 

men,  and  colled  them  sophieticd  1    usts 

t  m        i  ntionibua  serendis,  eeminan- 

same  work  we  leam,  that  "  he  h  ted 

disq        donea/'—Bajle,  Art.  Luther, 

AristoUe,  bnt  highly  eateomed  C 

Nt    HH 

saawiseandgoodman."— See  J    ti 

I  b  rr  w  from   BayU  another  short 

Life  of  Erasmus,  p.  131. 

t  act  from  Lntlier:  "Nihil  ita  ardet 

■<  "Nihil  ii4jumenti  ex  ipso  1   b 

t  t  1  m )   qui    tarn   vera    Giieea    larva 

aacras  literaa,  verum  etiam  ad  ipsam 

eeolesiam   ksit^   mulliB  revfllare,  igno- 
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freedom  of  thought  on  topics  not  strictly  theological,  formed  a 
prominent  feature  in  the  character  of  Calvin.  A  curious 
instance  of  it  occurs  in  one  of  his  letters,  where  he  discusses  an 
ethical  ctuestion  of  no  email  moment  in  the  science  of  pohtical 
economy : — "  How  far  it  is  consistent  with  morality  to  accept  of 
interest  for  a  pecuniary  loan  ?"  On  this  question,  which,  even 
in  Protestant  countries,  continued,  tiU  a  very  recent  period,  to 
divide  the  opinions  both  of  divines  and  lawyers,  Calvin  treats 
the  authority  of  Ariistotle,  and  that  of  the  Church,  with  equal 
disregard.  To  the  former,  he  opposes  a  close  and  logical  ail- 
ment, not  unworthy  of  Mr.  Bentham.  To  the  latter  he  replies, 
by  shewing,  that  the  Mosaic  law  on  this  point  was  not  a  moral 
but  a  municipal  prohibition ;  a  prohibition  not  to  be  judged  of 
from  any  particular  text  of  Scripture,  but  upon  the  principles 
of  natural  equity.'  The  example  of  these  two  Fathers  of  the 
Reformation,  would  probably  have  been  followed  by  conse- 
quences still  greater  and  more  immediate,  if  Melanchthon  had 
not  unfortunately  given  the  sanction  of  his  name  te  the  doc- 
trines of  the  Peripatetic  school  f  but  still,  among  the  Eeformers 
in  general,  the  credit  of  these  doctrines  gradually  declined,  and 
a  spirit  of  research  and  of  improvement  prevailed. 

The  invention  of  printing,  which  took  place  very  nearly  at 
the  same  time  with  the  fall  of  the  Eastern  Empire,  besides  add- 
ing greatly  to  the  efficacy  of  the  causes  above-mentioned,  must 
have  been  attended  with  very  important  effects  of  its  own,  on 
the  progress  of  the  human  mind.   For  us  who  have  been  accus- 

miniamciiie  ejus  cunctia  ostendere,   ei  etrenuous  partisan  of  tiie  aeet  of  Nbmiitr 

otium  eseet.   Habeoinmanuscomment-  eliets,  or,  aa  tliey  were  then  generally 

ariolos  in  1.  Phjsioorani,  quibus  fabulam  called,  Terminiats, — Bruek.  toni.  iv.  pp. 

Aristiei  denuS  ngere  etalui  in  menm  93,  94,  el  teg. 
istumProtea(AriBtotelBm).    Parscrucia  '  See  Nota  B. 

meie  yel  maxima  est,  qnod  videre  cogor  '  "Et  Melanolitiioni  quidcm  prfficipue 

fratrnm  optima  ingenia,   bonis   studiis  debetur  coaEervatio   philosopbiffl  Aria- 

!iata,  iu  iatis  ciEnis  vitam   agere,   et  totelicse   in    academiis    protestantium. 

operam  perdere." — Ibid.  Soripsit  is  compendia  pleraramque  dis- 

That  Luther  was  deeply  skilled  in  the  ciplinaiuin    philosophiiB    AristoteKcffi, 

scholsetio  philosophy  we  learn  from  very  qme  in  ^.cadeiniia   din  regnarnnt." — 

high  authority,  that  of  Melanchthon;  Hoineccii,  JSfeni. -fifisf-PAii.  gciii.    See 

mho  fells   us  ferther,  that  he  was  a  also  Bayle'a  Diet.,  Art.  Melanchlhen. 
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tomed,  from  our  infancy,  to  the  use  of  books,  it  15  not  easy  to 
form  an  adequate  idea  of  the  disadvantages  which  those  laboured 
under,  who  liad  to  acq^uire  the  whole  of  their  knowledge  through 
the  medium  of  universities  and  schools ; — blindly  devoted  as 
the  generality  of  students  must  then  have  been  to  the  peculiar 
opinions  of  the  teacher,  who  first  unfolded  to  their  curiosity  the 
treasures  of  literature  and  the  wonders  of  science.  Thus  error 
was  perpetuated ;  and,  instead  of  yielding  to  time,  acquired  ad- 
ditional influence  in  each  successive  generation.^  In  modern 
times,  this  influence  of  names  is,  comparatively  speaking,  at  an 
end.  The  object  of  a  public  teacher  is  no  longer  to  inculcate  a 
particular  system  of  dogmas,  but  to  prepare  his  pupils  for  exer- 
cising their  own  judgments ;  to  exhibit  to  them  an  outline  of 
the  different  sciences,  and  to  suggest  subjects  for  their  future 
examirkation.  The  few  attempts  to  establish  schools,  and  to 
found  sects,  have  all  (after  perhaps  a  temporary  success)  proved 
abortive.  Their  effect,  too,  during  their  short  continuance,  has 
been  perfectly  the  reverse  of  that  of  the  schools  of  antiquity ; 
for  whereas  these  were  instrumental,  on  many  occasions,  in 
establishing  and  diffusing  error  in  the  world,  the  founders  of 
our  modem  sects,  by  mixing  up  important  truths  with  their 
own  peculiar  tenets,  and  by  disguising  them  under  the  garb  of 
a  technical  phraseology,  have  fostered  such  prejudices  against 
themselves,  as  have  blinded  the  public  mind  to  all  the  lights 


as  veil  as  most  eirnjuent  adherents. 
"  Ae  forother  EectE,"  sayfl  Cioero,  "irlio 
are  bound  in  fetters,  liefore  they  are  able 
to  form  au J  judgment  of  wLat  ia  right 
t  a.nd  nho  have  been  led  to  jield 
th  m  1  op,  in  their  tender  years,  to 
the  ^  dance  of  some  &iend,  or  to  the 
jipt  a(  nf,  eloquence  of  the  teacliar 
h  m  til  y  bave  ^r^t  heard,  Ihey  assume 
to  th  msel  ea  the  right  of  pronouncing 
pon  qn  etiona  of  which  they  are  com- 
plelely  ignorant ;  adhering  to  wliatcTer 


'  It  was  in  coDsequence  of  this  mode 
of  conducting  education,  by  meana  of 
oral  inatruotiou  idone,  that  the  different 
eectB  of  philoBophy  arose  in  ancient 
Greece ;  and  it  seems  to  ha  b  en  w  th 
a  view  of  eounteraeting  tl  e  h  s  n 
conveniences  resulting  tr  m  th  m  that 
8oerates  introduced  hia  p  ul  a  m  tt  od 
of  questioning,  with  an  a  f  sc  pt  at 
difBdenc^,  those  whom  he  was  at       us 

forming  fheir  conciurions,  the  complete 
and  unbiaased  exercise  of  their  own  rea- 
son. Such,  at  least,  is  the  apology 
offered  for  the  apparent  indecision  of  the 
Academic  school,  bj  one  of  its  wiaest, 


1  the  « 

driven  them,  as  if  it  were  the  only  rock 
on  which  their  safety  depended." — Cic. 
LscaUiia,  3. 
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they  wero  able  to  communicate.  Of  tbis  remark  a  melancholy 
illustration  occurs  (ae  M.  Turgot  long  ago  predicted)  in  tlie  case 
of  the  French  economists ;  and  many  examples  of  a  similar  im- 
port might  be  produced  from  the  history  of  science  in  our 
country ;  more  particularly  from  tbe  history  of  the  various  me- 
dical and  metaphysical  schools  which  succe^ively  rose  and  fell 
during  the  last  century. 

With  tbe  circumstances  already  suggested,  as  conspiring  to 
accelerate  the  progress  of  knowledge,  another  has  co-operated 
very  extensively  and  powerfully ;  the  rise  of  tbe  lower  orders  in 
the  different  coiintries  of  Europe, — in  consequence  partly  of 
the  enlargement  of  commerce,  and  partly  of  the  efforts  of  the 
Sovereigns  to  reduce  the  overgrown  power  of  tbe  feudal  aris- 
tocracy. 

Without  this  emancipation  of  tbe  lower  orders,  and  tbe 
gradual  diffusion  of  wealth  by  which  it  was  accompanied,  the 
advant^es  derived  from  the  invention  of  printing  would  have 
been  extremely  limited.  A  certain  degree  of  ease  and  inde- 
pendence is  essentially  requisite  to  inspire  men  witb  the  desire 
of  knowledge,  and  to  afford  the  leisure  necessary  for  acquiring  it ; 
and  it  is  only  by  the  encouragement  which  such  a  state  of 
society  presents  to  industry  and  ambition,  that  the  selfish  pas- 
sions of  tbe  multitude  can  be  interested  in  the  intellectual  im- 
provement of  their  children.  It  is  only,  too,  in  such  a  state  of 
society,  that  education  and  books  are  likely  to  increase  the  sum 
of  human  happiness ;  for  while  these  advantages  are  confined 
to  one  privileged  description  of  individuals,  they  but  furnish 
them  witb  an  additional  engine  for  debasing  and  misleading 
the  minds  of  their  inferiors.  To  aU  which  it  may  he  added, 
that  it  is  chiefly  by  the  shock  and  collision  of  different  and 
opposite  prejudices,  that  truths  are  gradually  cleared  from  that 
admixture  of  error  which  they  have  so  strong  a  tendency  to 
acquire,  wherever  tbe  course  of  public  opinion  is  forcibly  con- 
strained and  guided  within  certain  artificial  channels,  marked 
out  by  the  narrow  views  of  human  policy.  The  diffusion  of 
knowledge,  therefore,  occasioned  by  tbe  rise  of  the  lower  orders, 
would   necessarily  contribute  to  the  improvement  of  useful 
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36,  not  merely  in  proportion  to  the  arithmetical  numher 
of  cultivatfid  minda  now  combined  in  the  pursuit  of  truth,  hut 
in  a  proportion  tending  to  accelerate  that  important  effect  with 
a  fer  greater  rapidity. 

Nor  ought  we  here  to  overlook  the  influence  of  the  ii 
causes,  in  encouraging  among  authors  the  practice  of  w 
the  multitude  in  their  own  vernacular  tongues.  The  zeal  of 
the  Reformers  first  gave  birth  to  this  invaluable  innovation ; 
and  imposed  on  their  adversaries  the  necessity  of  employing, 
in  their  own  defence,  the  same  weapons.'  Prom  that  moment 
the  prejudice  began  to  vanish  which  had  so  long  confounded 
knowledge  with  erudition ;  and  a  revolution  commenced  in  the 
republic  of  letters,  analogous  to  what  the  invention  of  gun- 
powder produced  in  the  art  of  war.  "  All  the  splendid  distinc- 
tions of  maoHnd,"  as  the  Champion  and  Mower  of  Chivalry 
indignantly  exclaimed,  "were  thereby  thrown  down;  and  the 
naked  shepherd  levelled  with  the  knight  clad  in  steel." 

To  all  these  considerations  may  he  added  the  gradual  efiecta 
of  time  and  experience  in  correcting  the  errors  and  prejudices 
which  had  misled  philosophers  during  so  long  a  succession  of 
ages.  To  this  cause,  chiefly,  must  he  ascribed  the  ardour 
with  which  we  find  various  ir^nious  men,  soon  after  the 
period  in  question,  employed  in  prosecuting  experimental  in- 
quiries ;  a  species  of  study  to  which  nothing  analogous  occurs 
in  the  history  of  ancient  science.^  The  boldest  and  most  suc- 
cessful of  this  new  school  was  the  celebrated  Paracelsus ;  bom 
in  1493,  and  consequently  only  ten  years  younger  than  Luther. 
"  It  is  impossible  to  doubt,"  says  Le  Clerc,  in  Ms  Sistorp  of 
Physic,   "  that  he  possessed  an  extensive  knowledge  of  what 


'  "  The  sacreii  books  were,  in  almoat 
all  the  kingdoms  enii  states  of  EuropR, 
translated  into  Ihe  laogungc  of  each 


respecti 
(Moshei 


Lve  people,  particularly  in  Ger- 
Italy,  France,  and  Britain." — 
Scdes,  Hist  vol.  iii.  p. 
The  efiect  of  this  single  circuia- 
nco  in  mnWpljing  the  numher  of 
dcrs  snd  of  thinkers,  and  in  giving 
srtain  stability  to  the  mntable  forms 
VOL.  I, 


of  oral  speech,  may  i)e  easily  imagined. 
The  vulgar  translation  of  the  Bible  into 
English,  is  pronounced  by  Dr.  Lowlh 
to  be  still  the  best  standard  of  our 
language. 

'  "Hieo   nostra    (ut   siepe    diiimua) 

&cultati5,  et  potijis  f^mparw  partus 
qsuim  iitgenii." — Ifd«,    Org,  lih.  L  c. 
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is  called  the  Materia  Medica,  ami  that  he  had  employed  much 
time  in  working  on  the  animal,  the  vegetable,  and  the  mineral 
substances  of  which  it  is  composed.  He  seems,  besides,  to  have 
tried  an  immense  numbe.r  of  experiments  in  chemistry ;  but  he 
has  this  great  defect,  that  he  studiously  conceals  or  disguises 
the  results  of  his  long  experience."  The  same  author  quotes 
from  Paracelsus  a  remarkable  expression,  in  which  he  calls  the 
philosophy  of  Aristotle  a  wooden  foundcUion.  "  He  ought  to 
have  attempted,"  continues  Le  Clerc,  "  to  have  laid  a  better ; 
but  if  he  has  not  done  it,  he  has  at  least,  by  discovering  its 
wealmess,  invited  his  successors  to  look  out  for  a  firmer 
basis,"  ^ 

Lord  Bacon  himself,  while  he  censures  the  moral  frailties  of 
Paracelsus,  and  the  blind  empiricism  of  his  followers,  indirectly 
acknowledges  the  extent  of  his  experimental  information :  "  The 
ancient  sophists  may  be  said  to  have  hid,  but  Paracelsus  extin- 
guished the  Hght  of  nature.  The  sophists  were  only  deserters 
of  experience,  but  Paracelsus  has  betrayed  it.  At  the  same 
time,  he  is  so  far  from  understanding  the  right  method  of  con- 
ducting experiments,  or  of  recording  their  results,  that  he  has 
added  to  the  trouble  and  tediousness  of  experimenting.  By 
wandering  through  the  wilds  of  experience,  his  disciples  some- 
times stumble  upon  useful  discoveries,  not  by  reason,  hut  by 
accident ;  whence  rashly  proceeding  to  form  theories,  they  carry 
the  smoke  and  tarnish  of  their  art  along  with  them,  and,  like 
childish  operators  at  the  fm:nace,  attempt  to  raise  a  structure  of 
philosophy  with  a  few  experiments  of  distillation," 

Two  other  cireiunstances,  of  a  nature  widely  different  from 
those  hitherto  enumerated,  although,  probably,  in  no  small  de- 
gree to  be  accounted  for  on  the  same  principles,  seconded,  with 
an  incalculable  accession  of  power,  the  sudden  inpulse  which 
the  human  mind  had  just  received.  The  same  century  which 
the  invention  of  printing  and  the  revival  of  letters  have  made 
for  ever  memorable,  was  also  illustrated  by  tlie  discovery  of  the 
New  World  and  of  the  passage  to  India  by  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope ; — events  which  may  be  justly  regarded  as  fixing  a  new 
'  SiatotTe  de  la  Medecine,  (it  la  Haye,  1729,)  p.  819. 
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era  in  the  political  and  moral  history  of  mankind,  and  which 
still  continue  to  exert  a  gro\ving  influence  over  the  general  con- 
dition of  our  epecies,  "  It  is  an  era,"  as  Eaynal  observes,  "  which 
gave  rise  to  a  revolution,  not  only  in  the  commerce  of  nations, 
but  in  the  manners,  industry,  and  government  of  the  world. 
At  this  period  new  connexions  were  formed  by  the  inhabitants 
of  the  most  distant  regions,  for  the  supply  of  wants  which  they 
had  never  before  experienced.  The  productions  of  climates 
situated  under  the  equator  were  consumed  in  countries  border- 
ing on  the  pole ;  the  industry  of  the  north  was  transplanted  to 
the  south,  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  west  were  clothed  with  the 
manufactures  of  the  east ;  a  general  intercourse  of  opinions, 
laws,  and  customs,  diseases  and  remedies,  virtues  and  vices,  was 
estabhshed  among  men. 

"  Everytlung,"  continues  the  same  writer,  "  has  changed,  and 
must  yet  change  more.  But  it  is  a  question  whether  the  revo- 
lutions that  are  past,  or  those  which  must  hereafter  take  place, 
have  been,  or  can  he,  of  any  utility  to  the  human  race.  Will 
they  add  to  the  tranquillity,  to  the  enjoyments,  and  to  the  hap- 
piness of  mankind  ?  Can  they  improve  our  present  state,  or 
do  they  only  change  it  ?" 

I  have  introduced  this  quotation,  not  with  the  design  of  at- 
tempting at  present  any  reply  to  the  very  interesting  question 
with  which  it  concludes,  but  merely  to  convey  some  shght  notion 
of  the  political  and  moral  importance  of  the  events  in  question. 
1  cannot,  however,  forbear  to  remark,  in  addition  to  Kaynal's 
eloquent  and  impressive  summary,  the  inestimable  treasure 
of  new  facts  which  these  events  have  furnished  for  illustrating 
the  versatile  nature  of  man  and  the  history  of  civil  society.  In 
this  respect  (as  Bacon  has  well  observed)  they  have  fully  veri- 
fied the  Scripture  prophecy,  Multi  pertransibunt,  et  augehitur 
scientia;  or,  in  the  still  more  emphatic  words  of  our  English 
version,  "Many  shall  go  to  and  fro,  and  knowledge  shall  be 
increased."  ^     The  same  prediction  may  he  applied  to  the  gra- 

I  "  Neqiie  omittenda  est  prophetia  (ia;  Manifaste  inniiena  et  eignificans, 
Dftnielie  de  nltivnis  mvindi  tamporibuB ;  ease  in  &tis,  id  est,  in  providantia,  ut 
muiti  pertranaSmnt,  et  avgebiiur  acieit-      pertrftneitus  mundi  (qui  per  tot  lon^n- 
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dual  renewal  (in  proportion  as  modern  governments  became 
effectual  in  securing  order  and  tranquillity)  of  that  intercourse 
between  the  different  states  of  Europe  which  had,  in  a  great 
measure,  ceased  during  the  anarchy  and  turbulence  of  the 
middle  ages. 

In  consequence  of  these  combined  causes,  aided  by  some 
others  of  secondary  iraportance,i  the  Genius  of  the  human  race 


Stagirite,  a  very  few  jeara  afterwards, 
■Bhen  lliey  fouijil  it  impoBsibla  anj  longer 
to  call  in  queelion  (he  evidence  of  nense, 
efaerting  that  it  was  from  s,  passage  in 
Aristotle  (where  he  attempta  to  explain 
why  staTH  hecome  visiible  in  the  day- 
time when  viewed  from  the  bottom  of  a 
deep  well)  that  the  invention  of  the 
(aleacope  was  hoiTowed.  The  two  facte, 
when  combined  together,  exhibit  a  truly 
cbaracteriatical  portrait  of  one  of  the 
most  tatal  weatneasea  incident  t^  huma- 
nity ;  and  form  a  moral  apologue,  daily 
eiempliSed  on  aulgects  of  atjll  nearer 
and  higher  intereat  Ihan  the  pheuoisena 
of  the  heavens. 

In  ascribing  to  aecidera  the  inventions 
of  the  telescope  and  of  the  microscope, 
1  have  expreaseii  myaeif  in  conformity 
to  common  language ;  bnt  it  onght  not 
to  be  overlooked,  that  an  invention  may 
be  accidental  with  respect  to  tJie  parti- 
cular author,  and  yet  may  be  the  natu- 
ral result  of  the  circumstances  of  society 
at  the  period  when  it  took  place.  As  to 
the  instruments  in  question,  the  combi- 
nation of  lenses  employed  in  their  atmc- 
ture  is  so  simple,  that  it  could  acaroelj 
eacape  the  notice  of  aU  the  esperimen- 
tera  and  mechanicians  of  that  busy  and 
inquisitive  age.  A  similar  remark  has 
heen  made  by  Condorcet  concerning  the 
invention  of  printing.  "  Linvention  de 
I'ioiprimeriB  a  sana  doute  avaao4  le  pro- 
invention  Stoit  elle-meme  une  suite  de 
I'usago  de  la  lecture  repandu  dans  un 
grand  nombre  de  pays."  —  Vie  de 
Turgot. 


quae  navigationea  impletur  plane,  aut 
jam  in  opere  esac  videtnr)  et  angmenta 

dant." — Nov.  Org.  Hb.  i.  §  sciii. 

^  Such  as  the  acddeatcd  inventions 
of  the  telescope  and  of  the  microscope. 
The  powerful  influence  of  these  inven- 

in  advancing  the  sciences  of  astronomy 
and  of  natural  history,  bnt  in  baniahing 
mai^y  of  the  scholastic  prejudices  then 
univeraally  prevalent.  ITie  effects  of 
the  Ifileacope,  iu  this  respect,  have  been 
often  remarked,  but  less  attention  has 
been  given  fo  those  of  the  microscope — 
which,  however,  it  ia  probable,  contri- 
buted not  a  little  to  prepare  the  way  for 
the  modern  revival  of  the  Atomic  or  Cor- 
puaoular  Philosophy,  by  Bacon,  Gaa- 
sendi,  and  Newton.  That,  on  the  mind 
of  Bacon,  the  wonders  discloaed  hy  tho 
microscope  produced  a  strong  impree- 
sion  in  favour  of  the  Epicurean  physics, 
may  be  inferred  from  his  own  worda : 
"  Perapicillum  (microaeopicum)  si  vidis- 
set  Demociitus,  exsiluiaaet  forte  ;  et  mo. 
dam  videndi  Atomum  (quern  ille 


bilem 


.vit)in 


mfuii 


putasBBt." — ffijE.  Org. 

We  are  told  in  the  Life  of  Galileo, 
that  when  the  telescope  was  invented, 
some  individuals  earned  to  so  great  a 
length  ibeir  devotion  to  Aristotle,  that 
they  positively  refused  to  look  through 
that  instrument :  so  averae  wore  they  to 
open  their  eyes  to  any  truths  inconsia- 
tontwith  their  favourite  creed.— ( Fiio 
del  Galiko,  Veneaia,  1744.)  It  is  amus- 
ing to  find  some  other  followers  of  the 
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seems,  all  at  once,  to  have  awakened  with  renovated  and  giant 
strength  from  his  long  sleep.  In  les8  than  a  century  from 
the  invention  of  printing  and  the  fall  of  the  Eastern  em- 
pire, Copernicus  discovered  the  true  theory  of  the  planetary 
motions,  and  a  very  few  years  afterwards,  was  succeeded  by  the 
three  great  precursors  of  Newton — Tycho  Brahe,  Kepler,  and 
Galileo. 

The  step  made  by  Copernicus  may  be  justly  regarded  as  one 
of  the  proudest  triumphs  of  human  reason ; — whether  we  con- 
sider the  sagacity  which  enabled  the  author  to  obviate,  to  his 
own  satisfaction,  the  many  plausible  objections  which  must 
have  presented  themselves  against  his  conclueionB,  at  a  period 
when  the  theory  of  motion  was  so  imperfectly  understood ;  or 
the  bold  spirit  of  inciuity  which  encouraged  bim  to  exercise  his 
private  judgment,  in  opposition  to  the  authority  of  Aristotle, — 
to  the  decrees  of  the  Church  of  Eome, — and  to  the  universal 
belief  of  the  learned,  during  a  long  succession  of  ages.  He 
appears,  indeed,  to  have  well  merited  the  encomium  bestowed  on 
him  by  Kepler,  when  he  calls  him  "  a  man  of  vast  genius,  and, 
what  is  of  still  greater  moment  in  these  researches,  a  man  of  a 
free  mind." 

The  establishment  of  the  Copemiean  system,  beside  the  new 
field  of  study  which  it  opened  to  Astronomers,  muSt  have  had 
great  effects  on  philosophy  in  all  its  branches,  by  inspiring  those 
sanguine  prospects  of  future  improvement,  which  stimulate 
curiosity  and  invigorate  the  inventive  powers.  It  afforded  to 
the  common  sense,  even  of  the  ilhterate,  a  palpable  and  incon- 
trovertible proof,  that  the  ancients  had  not  exhausted  the  stock 
of  possible  discoveries ;  and  that,  in  matters  of  science,  the 
creed  of  the  Bomish  Church  was  not  infaUible.  In  the  conclu- 
sion of  one  of  Kepler's  works,  we  perceive  the  influence  of  these 
prospects  on  his.  mind.  "  Hsec  et  cetera  hujnsmodi  latent  in 
pandectis  fevi  sequentis,  non  antea  discenda,  quam  librum  hunc 
Deus  arbiter  seculorum  reduserit  mortahbus."i 

I  have  hitherto  taken  no  notice  of  the  effects  of  the  revival 
'  E}>it.  Astron.  Coperair:. 
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of  letters  on  Metepbysical,  Moral,  or  Political  science.  The 
truth  is,  that  Httle  deservii^  of  our  attention  occurs  in  any 
of  these  departments  prior  to  the  seventeenth  century ;  and 
nothing  which  bears  the  most  remote  analogy  to  the  rapid 
strides  made,  during  the  sixteenth,  in  mathematics,  astro- 
nomy, and  physics.  The  influence,  indeed,  of  the  Reforma- 
tion on  the  practical  doctrines  of  ethics  appears  to  have 
been  great  and  immediate.  We  may  judge  of  this  from  a 
passage  in  Melanchthon,  where  he  combats  the  pemidous  and 
impious  tenets  of  those  theologians  who  maintained,  that  moral 
distinctions  are  created  entirely  by  the  arbitrary  and  revealed 
wiU  of  God.  In  opposition  to  this  heresy  he  expresses  himself 
in  these  memorable  words ; — "  Wherefore  our  decision  is  this ; 
that  those  precepts  which  learned  men  have  committed  to 
writing,  transcribing  them  from  the  common  reason  and  com- 
mon feelings  of  human  nature,  are  to  be  accounted  as  not  less 
divine,  than  those  contained  in  the  tables  given  to  Moses ;  and 
that  it  could  not  be  the  intention  of  our  Maker  to  supersede,  by 
a  law  graven  upon  stone,  that  which  is  written  with  his  own 
fir^r  on  the  table  of  the  heart."  ^ — This  language  wa^  un- 
doubtedly, a  most  important  step  towards  a  just  system  of 
Moral  Philosophy ;  but  still,  like  the  other  steps  of  the  Ee- 
formers,  it"  was  only  a  return  to  common  sense,  and  to  the 
genuine  spirit  of  Christianity,  from  the  dogmas  imposed  on 
the  creduKty  of  mankind  by  an  ambitious  priesthood.^     Many 


'  "  Proinde  sie  statuiiDUB,  niLilo  minna 
divii^spreeoeptaesseea,  qti:e  a  sensu  com- 
miiDi  et  naturie  jadicio  mutuati  docti 
hotuiues  gentiles  Uteris  aiandaniiit, 
quam  qnte  extant  In  Ipeia  saseia  Mosia 
tabulis.  Neque  ille  ipse  ceelsatis  fitter 
pluris  a  nobis  tieri  eaa  leges  rolniC,  qaaa 
in  saxo  scripsit,  quam  quas  in  ipsos  ani- 

Not  having  it  ia  my  power  at  pre- 
sent to  cflneult  Melanchlhon's  works,  I 
have  tranaoribed  tbe  foregoing  para- 
graph on  tbe  authority  of  a  learned 
German     Professor,     Cbriat,    Meiners. 


See  his   Shtaria   DoctriiuE   de   Vera 
Deo.    Lemgovise,  1780,  p.  12, 

'  It  is  observed  by  Dv.  Cudworth,  that 
the  doctrine  which  refers  the  origin  of 
moral  distinctions  to  the  arbitrary  ap- 
pointment of  the  Deity,  was  strongly 
reprobated  by  tbe  anoient  fathers  of  Ibe 
Chrisrian  church,  and  that  it  crept  up 
afterward  in  the  scholastic  ages ;  Occam 
being  among  the  first  that  maintained, 
that  there  is  no  act  evil,  but  as  it  is 
prohibited  by  God,  and  wliict  cannot 
be  maiie  good,  if  it  be  commanded  by 
him.    In  this  doctrine  he  was  quickly 
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years  were  yet  to  elapse  before  any  attempts  were  to  be  made 
to  trace,  with  analytical  accuraey,  tbe  moral  phenomena  of 
human  life  to  their  first  principles  in  the  constitution  and  con- 
dition of  man ;  or  even  to  disentangle  the  plain  and  practical 
lessons  of  ethics  from  the  speculative  and  controverted  articles 
oft] 


followed  If  Peirus  Alliacue  AnlrPis 
de  Nu>o  Castro,  and  otheis  See 
livaitte  of  Imnnutalile  Voraliii/ 

It  IB  pleasing  !o  remark  how  iny 
generallj  the  heieay  here  aacnLipd  to 
Oti  am  Is  now  reprobited  hy  go-vl  men 
of  all  perauaeions  The  Catholics  have 
even  bjigun  to  recnminal*  on  the  Rc- 
formera  as  the  Bret  broKchers  of  it ,  and 
It  IS  to  he  regretted,  that  la  eome  of  tie 
wridngB  of  tbe  latter,  too  near  ap- 
proaches to  it  are  to  be  found.  The 
truth  is,  (as  Burnet  long  ago  observed,) 
tbat  the  effects  of  the  Reformation  have 
no6  been  confined  to  the  reformed 
oburcbes; — to  which  it  may  be  added, 
that  both  Catholics  and  Protestants 
liave,  einco  that  era,  profited  very  largely 
by  the  general  progress  of  the  sciences 
and  of  human  reason. 

I  quote  the  following  sentence  from  a 
highly  respectable  Ca,tholic  writer  on 
tbe  law  of  nature  and  nations  :— "  Qui 
Tationem  exaulare  juhent  a  moratibus 
prseceptis  qute  in  eacris  liteiia  tra- 
dunttir,  et  in  abaurdam  enormemqne 
LuTUEKi  eententiam  imprndentea  inci- 
dimt  (quatn  egregie  et  elegantiasime  re- 
futavil  Melchior  Canos  Loc.  Theolog. 
lib.  ii,  and  x.)  et  ea  decent,  qose  si 

que  deque  miecere,  et  revelationem 
ipsam  inutilem  omnino  et  inefficacem 
reddere  poase[it."_-(Lampredi  Floren- 
tini  Jarii  Natuirm  et  OerdAaia  Theore- 
mala,  torn.  n.  p.  195.  Pisis,  1783,) 
For  tbe  continuation  of  the  pasaage, 
wbicb  would  do  credit  to  tbe  moat 
liberal  Protestant,  I  muat  refer  to  the 
ori^nal  work.    The  zeal  of  Luther  for 


the  doitrine  of  the  Nominalists  bad 
probably  prepoaseesed  him,  in  bis  early 
1  e  ira,  in  feyour  of  some  of  tbe  theolo- 
gical tenets  of  Occam;  and  atterwarde 
prevented  him  from  toatifying  bis  dis- 
approbation of  them  ao  explicitly  and 
decidedly  aa  Melanchthon  and  other  re- 
fbrmera  ha^e  done. 

'  "  The  theologioa!  system  {aays  the 
learned  and  judicious  Moaheim)  that 
now  prevails  in  the  Lutheran  acadczaies, 
is  not  of  the  same  tenor  or  spirit  viitb 
that  which  was  adopted  in  the  infancy  of 
the  Reformation.  The  glorious  defen- 
ders of  religious  liberty,  to  whom  we 
owe  the  various  blessings  of  the  Refor- 
mation, could  not,  at  once,  behold  the 
truth  in  alt  its  lustre,  and  in  all  ita  ex- 
tent ;  but,  as  usnally  happens  to  pecaons 
that  have  been  long  aceostoraed  to  the 
darkness  of  ignorance,  their  approaches 
towards  knowledge  were  but  slow,  and 
their  viewa  of  tilings  but  imperfect. " — 
(Muclaine'e  TratwL  of  Moalteim.  Lon- 
don, 2d  ed.  vol.  iv.  p.  19.)  He  after- 
wards mentions  one  of  Luther's  early 
disciples,  (Amedorff,)  "who  was  so  far 
transported  and  intatiiated  by  bis  ex- 
ceasivB  seal  for  tbe  supposed  doctrine  of 
his  roaster,  as  to  maintMn  that  good 
vioTke  are  an  itnpeiKraen*  to  aaivalioTi." 
—Ibid.  p.  39. 

Mosheini,  after  remarking  that  "there 
ere  more  esoellent  roles  of  conduct  in 
the  few  practical  prodnotiona  of  Luther 
and  Melanchthon,  tban  are  to  he  found 
in  tbe  innumerable  volumes  of  all  the 
ancient  casuiiti  and  mi/ratizere,"  can~ 
didly  acknowledges,  "  tbat  tbe  notions 
of  these  great  men  concerning  tbe  im- 
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A  eiimlar  observation  may  be  applied  to  the  powerful  appeals, 
in  the  early  Prot«stant  writers,  to  the  moral  judgment  and 
moral  feelings  of  the  human  race,  from  those  casuistical  subtle- 
ties, with  which  the  schoolmen  and  monks  of  the  middle  ages 
had  studied  to  obscure  the  light  of  nature,  and  to  stifle  the  voice 
of  conscience.  These  subtleties  were  precis 
their  spirit  to  the  pia  et  religiosa  calliditas,  afterwards  a 
in  the  casuistry  of  the  Jesuits,  and  so  inimitably  exposed  hy 
Pascal  in  the  ProvindaZ  Letters.  The  arguments  against  them 
employed  by  the  Eeformers,  cannot,  in  strict  propriety,  be  con- 
sidered as  positive  accessions  to  the  stock  of  human  knowledge ; 
but  what  scientific  discoveries  can  be  compared  to  them  in 
value  I' 

From  this  period  may  be  dated  the  decline  ^  of  that  worst  of 


portant  Boienoe  of  morality  wore  far 
from  tejng  sufficiently  accurate  or  ex- 
tensive. MeUnchthon  hiiuset^  whose 
exquisite  judgment  rendered  him  pe- 
culiarly capable  of  reilncing  into  a  oom- 
pendioufl  ejatem  the  eluniente  of  every 
Bcience,  never  seems  to  have  thought  of 
treating  morals  in  this  manner ;  but 
haa  inserted,  on  tbe  contrary,  all  his 
practical  rules  and  instmctions,  under 
Iha  theological  articles  that  relate  to 
the  laiB,  sin,  free^U,  faith,  hope,  and 
chartty," — Mosheim's  EccUa.  Hist.  vol. 
iv.  pp.  33,  24. 

Tlie  same  anthor  elEewhere  ohservea, 
that  "the  progreea  of  morality  among 
the  refin-med  w aa  obstructed  by  the  very 
same  means  that  retarded  ita  improve' 
ment  among  the  Lutherans ;  and  that 
it  was  left  in  a  rude  and  imper&ct  state 
by  Calvin  and  his  associates.  It  nas 
neglei-ted  amidst  the  tumult  of  contro- 
versy ;  and,  while  every  pen  was  iJrawn 
to  maintaJQ  certain  eystema  of  doctrine, 
few  ■wore  employed  in  cultivating  that 
master  acicnou  which  has  virtue,  life, 
and  manners  for  ita  objects." — Ibid.  pp. 
120,  121. 

'  "Et  tamen  ni  doctores,  onj/riW, 
ekert^iiei,    lerwpkiei   nou   modo    imi- 


vorsam  philoaophiam  ao  theologiam 
erroribas  quttra  plurimis  inqninarunt ; 
vemm  etiam  in  philosophiam  moralem 
invesere  sacerrima  ista  princjpia  fpro- 
babSismi,  meihodi  dingendi  intentio- 
item,  reaemati/mis  m^nioUa,  peeeatiphi- 
loaophici,  quibns  Jesv,itm  etiamnum 
jDirifice  delactantur." — Heinecc.  Eleia. 
Biator.  Phil.  §  cii.  See  also  the  re- 
ferences. 

With  respect  to  the  ethioa  of  the 
Jeeuite,  which  exhibit  a  very  Mr  pic- 
ture of  the  general  atate  of  that  acienca, 
prior  to  the  Reformation,  see  the  JVo- 
vinaial  Letters;  Mosheim's  Maie»ia»- 
iierd  History,  vol.  iv.  p.  354 ;  Domford's 
Troniataiioit  of  Patter's  Siatorical  De- 
sreZopmerrf  of  the  Pretent  Pdiiical  Con- 
stitutltm  if  the  Oernianic  Empire,  vol. 
ii.  p,  6  ,  and  the  Appendis  to  Penrose's 
Sampton  Leisures. 

'  I  have  said,  the  dedine  of  this 
heresy,  for  it  ivaa  by  no  means  imme- 
diiddy  extirpated  even  in  the  reformed 
churches.  "  Aa  late  as  the  year  1598, 
Daniel  Hoffman,  Protestor  of  Divinity 
in  the  Univeraity  of  Helmstatlt,  laying 
hold  of  some  particular  opioions  of 
Luther,  extravagantly  maintained,  that 
philosopby  was  the  mortal  enemy  of 
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all  heresies  of  the  Komish  Church,  which,  by  opposing  revela^ 
tion  to  reason,  endeavoured  to  extinguish  the  light  of  both ; 
and  the  absurdity  (so  happily  described  by  Locke)  became  every 
day  more  manifest,  of  attempting  "  to  persuade  men  to  put  out 
their  eyes,  that  they  might  the  better  receive  the  remote  Hglit 
of  an  invisible  star  by  a  telescope." 

In  the  meantime,  a  powerful  obstacle  to  the  progress  of  prac- 
tical morality  and  of  sound  policy,  was  superadded  to  those  pre- 
viously existing  in  CathoHc  countries,  by  the  rapid  growth  and 
extensive  influence  of  the  Machiavelliaa  schooL  The  fomider 
of  this  new  sect  (or  to  speak  more  correctly,  the  systematizer 
and  apostle  of  its  doctrines)  was  bom  as  early  as  1469,  that  is, 
about  ten  years  before  Luther ;  and,  like  that  reformer,  acquired 
by  the  commanding  superiority  of  his  genius,  an  astonishing 
ascendant  (though  of  a  very  different  nature)  over  the  minds  of 
his  followers.  No  writer,  certainly,  either  in  ancient  or  in 
modem  times,  has  ever  united,  in  a  more  remarkable  degree,  a 
greater  variety  of  the  most  dissimilar  and  seemingly  the  most 
discordant  gifts  and  attainments ; — a  profound  acquaintance 
with  all  those  arts  of  dissimulation  and  intrigue,  which,  in  the 
petty  cabinets  of  Italy,  were  then  universally  confoimded  with 
pohtical  wisdom ;  an  imagination  familiarized  to  the  cool  con- 
templation of  whatever  is  perfidious  or  atrocious  in  the  history 
of  conspirators  and  of  tyrants ; — combined  with  a  graphical 
skill  in  holding  up  to  laughter  the  comparatively  harmless 
folhes  of  ordinary  life.  His  dramatic  humour  has  been  often 
compared  to  that  of  Moliere ;  but  it  resembles  it  rather  in  comic 
force,  than  in  benevolent  gaiety,  or  in  chastened  morality. 
Such  as  it  is,  however,  it  forms  an  extraordinary  contrast  to 
that  strength  of  intellectual  character,  which,  in  one  page, 
reminds  us  of  the  deep  sense  of  Tacitus,  and  in  the  next,  of  the 
dark  and  infernal  policy  of  Ctesar  Boi^ia.  To  all  this  must  be 
superadded  a  purity  of  taste,  which  has  enabled  him,  ab  an  his- 

raligioQ  ;  that  trnth  was  divisible  into  what  was  true  in  [Iiilosophi  v.aa 
two  branchea,  tJie  one  philosophical,  false  Jn  theology."— M  jsheim,  vol  n 
and  the  other  theological ;    and  lliat      p.  18. 
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toriaa,  to  rival  the  severe  simplicitj  of  the  Grecian  masters,  and 
a  sagaoity  in  combining  historical  facts,  which  was  afterwards 
to  afford  lights  to  the  school  of  Montesquieu. — [The  opinion  of 
the  Cardinal  de  Retz  on  the  character  and  talents  of  Machiavel 
is  entitled  to  much  attention.  It  is  expressed  fully  by  himself 
in  the  following  sentences,  "  Tin  des  plus  grands  malhenrs  que 
I'autorit^  Despotique  des  Ministres  du  dernier  siecle  ait  caus^ 
dans  I'Etat,  c'est  la  pratique  que  lenrs  int^rSts  partieuliers  mal 
entendus  y  ont  introduite,  de  soutenir  toujours  le  superieur  con- 
tre  rinferiem'.  Cette  maxime  est  de  Machiavel,  que  la  plupart 
des  gens  qui  le  Hsent  n'eatendent  pas,  et  que  les  autres  eroient 
avoir  ^te  hahUe,  parce  qu'il  a  toujoui^  4t4  mechant.  II  s'en 
fant  de  heaucoup  qu'il  ne  fut  habile,  et  il  s'est  tr&s  souvent 
tromp^,  mais  en  nul  endroifc  a  mon  opinion  plus  qu'en  celui- 
ci."'] 

Eminent,  however,  as  the  talents  of  Machiavel  unquestionably 
were,  he  cannot  be  numbered  among  the  benefactors  of  man- 
kind. In  none  of  bis  writing  does  he  exhibit  any  marks  of 
that  lively  empathy  with  the  fortunes  of  the  human  race,  or  of 
that  warm  zeal  for  the  interests  of  truth  and  justice,  without 
the  guidance  of  which,  the  highest  mental  endowments,  when 
applied  to  moral  or  to  political  researches,  are  in  perpetual 
danger  of  mistaking  their  way.  What  is  still  more  remarkable, 
he  seems  to  have  been  altogether  blind  to  the  mighty  changes 
in  human  affairs,  which,  in  consequence  of  the  recent  invention 
of  printing,  were  about  to  result  from  the  progress  of  Reason 
and  the  diffusion  of  Knowledge,  Through  the  whole  of  his 
Prince  (the  most  noted  as  well  as  one  of  the  latest  of  his  pub- 
lications) he  proceeds  on  the  supposition,  that  the  sovereign  has 
no  other  object  in  governing  but  his  own  advantage  ;  the  very 
circumstance  whichj  in  the  judgment  of  Aristotle,  constitutes 
the  e^ence  of  the  worst  species  of  tyranny .^     He  assumes  also 

'  [MSmoirea  du  Gardincd  de  Betz.  when  one  man,  the  worst  and  perhaps 

Ijij.  iii.  (1650).]  the  basest  in  the  country,  governs  a 

'  "  There  is  a  third  Mnd  of  tjranny,  kingdom,  with  no  other  view  than  the 

which  roost  pvoperly  deserves  that  odi-  advantage  of  himself  and  his  family." 

ous  name,  and  which  stands  in  direct  — Aristotle's  PoJiiios,  Boot  vi.  chap.  x. 

opposition   to  royally;  it  takes  place  See  Dr.  Gillies's  Translation. 
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the  possibility  of  retaining  mankind  in  perpetual  bondage  by 
the  old  policy  of  the  double  doctrine  ;  or,  in  other  words,  by 
enlightening  the  few,  and  hoodwinking  the  many ; — a  policy 
less  or  more  practised  by  statesmen  in  all  ages  and  countries ; 
but  which  (wherever  the  freedom  of  the  Press  is  rtspected) 
cannot  fail,  by  the  insult  it  offers  to  the  discernment  of  the 
multitude,  to  increase  the  insecurity  of  those  who  have  the 
weakness  to  employ  it.  It  has  been  contended,  indeed,  by  some 
of  Ma«biavel'8  apologists,  that  his  real  object  in  unfolding  and 
systematizing  the  mysteries  of  King-craft,  was  to  point  out  in- 
directly to  the  governed  the  means  by  which  the  encroachments 
of  their  rulers  might  he  most  effectually  resisted ;  and,  at  the 
same  time,  to  satirize,  under  the  ironical  mask  of  loyal  and 
courtly  admonition,  the  characteristical  vices  of  princes.*  But, 
although  this  hypothesis  has  been  sanctioned  by  several  dis- 
tinguished names,  and  derives  some  verisimilitude  from  various 
incidents  in  the  author's  life,  it  will  be  found,  on  examination, 
quite  untenable ;  and  accordingly  it  is  now,  I  believe,  very  gen- 
erally rejected.  One  thing  is  certain,  that  if  such  were  actually 
Maehiavel's  views,  they  were  much  too  refined  for  the  capacity 
of  his  royal  pupils.  By  many  of  these  his  book  has  been 
adopted  as  a  manual  for  daily  use ;  but  I  have  never  heard  of 
a  single  instance,  in  which  it  has  been  regarded  by  this  class  of 
students  as  a  disguised  panegyric  upon  liberty  and  virtue.  The 
question  concerning  the  motives  of  the  author  is  surely  of  little 
moment,  when  experience  has  enabled  us  to  pronounce  so  de- 
cidedly on  the  practical  effects  of  his  precepts. 

"  About  the  period  of  the  Reformation,"  says  Condorcet,  "the 
principles  of  religious  Maehiavelism  had  become  the  only  creed 
of  princes,  of  ministers,  and  of  pontiffs ;  and  the  same  opinions 
had  contributed  to  corrupt  philosophy.  What  code,  indeed,  of 
morals,"  he  adds,  "  was  to  he  expected  from  a  system,  of  which 
one  of  the  principles  is, — that  it  is  necessary  to  support  the 
morality  of  the  people  by  false  pretences, — and  that  men  of  en- 
lightened minds  have  a  right  to  retain  others  in  the  chains  from 
which  they  have  themselves  contrived  to  escape !"     The  fact  is 
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perhaps  stated  in  terms  somewhat  too  unqualified ;  but  there 
are  the  beet  reaeons  for  believing,  that  the  exceptions  were  few, 
when  compared  with  the  general  proposition. — [The  Christian 
charilj  of  John  Calvin,  in  judging  of  the  Roman  Pontiffs,  does 
not  seem  to  have  exceeded  that  of  Condorcet.  "  Ad  homines 
autem  si  veniamus,  eatis  scitur  quales  reperturi  simus  Chrieti 
vicarios ;  Julius,  scilicet,  et  Leo,  et  Clemens,  et  Paulua  Chiis- 
tiante  fidei  Columnse  erunt,  primiqiie  rehgionis  interpretes,  qui 
nihil  aliud  de  Clu:isto  tenuerunt  nisi  quod  didicerant  in  schola 
Luciani.  Sed  quid  tres  aut  quatuor  Pontificea  enumero,  quasi 
vero  dubium  sit  qualem  religionis  speciem  professi  sint  jampri- 
dem  Pontifices  cum  toto  Cardinalium  collegio  ?  Primmn  enim 
arcante  ilHus  Theologiae  qufe  inter  eos  regnat,  caput  est ; 
nullum  esse  Deum;  ccetenun,  qusecunque  de  Christo  scripta 
sunt  docentur  m.endacia  esse  et  imposturas,"^] 

The  consequences  of  the  prevalence  of  such  a  creed  among 
the  rulers  of  mankind  were  such  as  might  be  expected.  "  In- 
famous crimes,  assassinations,  and  poisonings,  (says  a  French 
historian,)  prevailed  more  than  ever.  They  were  thought  to  be 
the  growth  of  Italy,  where  the  rage  and  weakness  of  the  oppo- 
site factions  conspired  to  multiply  them.  Morality  gradually 
disappeared,  and  with  it  all  security  in  the  intercourse  of  life. 
The  first  principles  of  duty  were  obliterated  by  the  joint  influ- 
ence of  atheism  and  of  superstition,"^ 

And  here,  may  I  be  permitted  to  caution  my  readers  against 
the  common  error  of  confounding  the  double  doctrine  of  Machi- 
avellian politicians,  with  the  benevolent  reverence  for  established 
opinions,  manifested  in  the  noted  maxim  of  FonteneUe, — "  that 
a  wise  man,  even  when  his  hand  was  full  of  truths,  would  often 
content  himself  with  opening  his  little  finger  ?"  Of  the  advo- 
cates for  the  former,  it  may  be  justly  said,  that  "they  love 
darkness  rather  than  light,  because  their  deeds  are  evil;"  well 
knowing  (if  I  may  borrow  the  words  of  Bacon)  "  that  the  open 
day-light  doth  not  shew  the  masks  and  mummeries,  and 
triumphs  of  the  world,  half  so  stately  as  candle-Hght."  The 
philosopher,  on  the  other  hand,  who  is  duly  impressed  with  the 
'  [Calvini  Instil,  lib.  iv.  cap.  7,  |  17.]  '  Millot. 
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latter,  may  be  compared  to  the  oculist,  who,  after  removing  the 
cataract  of  his  patient,  prepares  the  etiU  irritable  eye,  by  the 
glimmering  dawn  of  a  darkened  apartment,  for  enjoying  in 
safety  the  light  of  day.^ 

Machiavel  is  well  known  to  have  been,  at  bottom,  no  friend 
to  the  priesthood  ;  and  his  character  has  been  stigmatized  by 
many  of  the  order,  with  the  most  opprobrious  epithets.  It  is 
nevertheless  certain,  that  to  his  maxims  the  royal  defenders  of 
the  Catholic  faith  have  been  indebted  for  the  spirit  of  that 
pohey  which  they  have  miiformly  opposed  to  the  innovations  of 
the  Reformers.  The  Prince  was  a  favourite  book  of  the 
Emperor  Charles  V.,  and  was  called  the  Bible  of  Catharine  of 
Medieis.  At  the  court  of  the  latter,  while  Regent  of  France, 
those  who  approached  her  are  said  to  have  professed  openly  its 
most  atrocious  maxims,  particularly  that  which  recommends 
to  sovereigns  not  to  commit  crimes  by  halvea  The  Italian 
cardinals,  who  are  supposed  to  have  been  the  secret  instigators 
of  the  massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew,  were  bred  in  the  same 
school.^ 


'  How  Btrange  is  the  following  mis- 
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It  is  observed  by  Mr.  Hume,  that  "  there  is  scarcely  any 
maxim  in  the  PrtrLce  which  subsequent  experience  has  not 
entirely  refuted."  "  Machiavel,"  says  the  same  writer,  "  was 
certainly  a  great  genins ;  but  having  confined  his  study  to  the 
furious  and  tyrannical  governments  of  ancient  times,  or  to  the 
little  disorderly  principalities  of  Italy,  his  reasonings,  especially 
upon  mouarchical  governments,  have  been  fomid  extremely 
defective.  The  errors  of  this  poKtician  proceeded,  in  a  great 
measure,  from  his  having  lived  in  too  early  an  age  of  the 
world,  to  be  a  good  judge  of  political  truth."  * 

To  these  very  judicious  remarks,  it  may  be  added,  that  tlie 
bent  of  Machiavel's  mind  seems  to  have  disposed  him  much 
more  strongly  to  combine  and  to  generalize  his  historical  reading, 
than  to  remount  to  the  first  principles  of  pohtical  science,  in 
the  constitution  of  human  nature,  and  in  the  immutable  truths 
of  morality.  His  conclusions,  accordingly,  ingenious  and  re- 
fl,ned  as  they  commonly  are,  amount  to  little  more  (with  a  few 
very  splendid  exceptions)  than  empirical  results  from  the 
events  of  past  ages.  To  the  student  of  ancient  history  they 
may  be  often  both  interesting  and  instructive ;  but,  to  the 
modem  pohtician,  the  most  important  lesson  they  afford  is,  the 
danger,  in  the  present  circumstances  of  the  world,  of  trusting 
to  such  results,  as  maxims  of  universal  application,  or  of  per- 
manent utihty. 

The  progress  of  political  philosophy,  and  along  with  it  of 
morality  and  good  order,  in  every  part  of  Europe,  since  the 
period  of  which  I  am  now  speaking,  forms  so  pleasing  a  com- 
ment on  the  profligate  and  short-sighted  policy  of  Machiavel, 
that  I  cannot  help  pausing  for  a  moment  to  remark  the  fact. 
In  stating  it,  I  shall  avail  myself  of  the  words  of  the  same  pro- 
found writer,  whose  strictures  on  Machiavel's  Prince  I  had 
already  occasion  to  quote.  "  Though  all  kinds  of  government," 
says  Mr,  Hume,  "  be  improved  in  modem  times,  yet  monar- 
chical government  seems  to  have  made  the  greatest  advances 
towards  perfection.  It  may  now  be  affirmed  of  civihzed 
monarchies,  what  was  formerly  said  of  repubhcs  alone,  that 
'  Eaeay  on  CivU  Liberty. 
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they  are  a  government  of  laws,  not  of  men.  They  are  found 
susceptible  of  order,  method,  and  constancy,  to  a  eurpriaing 
degree.  Property  ie  there  secure,  industry  encouraged,  the  arts 
flourish,  and  the  Prince  Kves  secure  among  his  subjects,  like  a 
father  among  his  children.  There  are,  perhaps,  and  have  been 
for  two  centmies,  near  two  hundred  alwolute  princes,  great  and 
small,  in  Europe ;  and  allowing  twenty  years  to  each  reign,  we 
may  suppose  that  there  have  been  in  the  whole  two  thousand 
monaichs  or  tyrants,  as  the  Greeks  would  have  called  them. 
Tet  of  these  there  has  not  been  one,  not  even  Philip  II.  of 
Spain,  so  bad  as  Tiberius,  Caligula,  Nero,  or  Domitian,  who 
were  four  in  twelve  among  the  Roman  Emperors."  ^ 

For  tliis  very  remarkable  fact,  it  seems  difficult  to  assign 
any  cause  equal  to  the  effect,  but  the  increaeed  diffusion  of 
knowledge  (imperfect,  alas  I  as  this  diffusion  still  is)  by 
means  of  the  Press ;  which,  while  it  has  raised,  in  free  states, 
a  growing  bulwark  against  the  oppression  of  rulers,  in  the  light 
and  qiirit  of  the  people,  has,  even  under  the  most  absolute 
governments,  had  a  powerful  influence — by  teaching  princes  to 
regard  the  wealth,  and  prosperity,  and  instruction  of  their  sub- 
jects, as  the  firmest  basis  of  their  grandeur — ^in  directing  their 
attention  to  objects  of  national  and  permanent  utility.  How 
encouraging  the  prospect  thus  opened  of  the  fiiture  history  of 
the  world !  And  what  a  motive  to  animate  the  ambition  of 
those,  who,  in  the  solitude  of  the  closet,  aspire  to  bequeath 
their  contributions,  how  slender  soever,  to  the  progressive  mass 
of  human  improvement  and  happiness  1 — [The  true  interest  of 
an  absolute  monarch,  (says  Gibbon,)  generally  coincides  with 
that  of  his  people.  Their  numbers,  their  wealth,  their  order, 
and  their  securit)',  are  the  best  and  only  foundations  of  real 
greatness;  and  were  he  totally  devoid  of  virtue,  prudence 
might  supply  its  place,  and  would  dictate  the  same  rule  of 
conduct.— i>ecKne  of  the  Boman  Empire,  c.  v.] 

In  the  bright  constellation  of  scholars,  historians,  artists,  and 

wits,  who  shed  so  strong  a  lustre  on  Italy  during  that  splendid 

period  of  its  history  which  commences  with  the  revival   of 

'  Essay  on  Civil  Liberty. 
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letters,  it  is  Burprisii^  liow  few  names  occur,  which  it  is  possi- 
ble to  connect,  by  any  palpable  link,  with  the  philosophical  or 
political  speculations  of  the  present  times.  Aa  an  original  and 
profound  thinker,  the  genius  of  Machiavel  completely  eclipses 
that  of  all  his  contemporaries.  Not  that  Italy  was  then  desti- 
tute of  writers  who  pretended  to  the  character  of  philosophers ; 
but  as  their  attempts  were,  in  general,  limited  to  the  exclusive 
illustration  and  defence  of  some  one  or  other  of  the  ancient 
systems  for  which  they  had  conceived  a  predilection,  they 
added  but  little  of  their  own  to  the  stock  of  useful  knowledge  ; 
and  are  now  remembered  chiefly  from  the  occasional  recurrence 
of  their  names  in  the  catalogues  of  the  curious,  or  in  works  of 
philological  erudition.  The  zeal  of  Cardinal  Bessarion,  and  of 
Margilius  Ficinus,  for  the  revival  of  the  Platonic  philosophy, 
was  more  peculiarly  remarkable  ;  and,  at  one  time,  produced  so 
general  an  impression,  as  to  alarm  the  followers  of  Aristotle  for 
the  tottering  authority  of  their  master.  If  we  may  credit 
Launoius,  this  great  revolution  was  on  the  point  of  being 
actually  accomplished,  when  Cardinal  BeUarmine  warned  Pope 
Clement  YIII.  of  the  peculiar  danger  of  shewing  any  favour  to 
a  philosopher  whose  opinions  approached  so  nearly  as  those  of 
Plato  to  tlie  truths  revealed  in  the  GfospeL  In  what  manner 
BeUarmine  connected  his  conclusions  with  his  premises,  we  are 
not  informed-  To  those  who  are  uninitiated  in  the  mysteries 
of  the  conclave,  his  inference  would  certainly  appear  much  less 
logical  than  that  of  the  old  Boman  Pagans,  who  petitioned  the 
Senate  to  condemn  the  works  of  Cicero  to  the  flames,  as  they 
predisposed  the  minds  of  those  who  read  them  for  embracing 
the  Christian  faith.— [That  the  apprehensions  of  these  Pagans 
were  not  altogether  groundless,  appears  from  the  account  given 
by  St.  Augustine  of  the  progress  of  his  own  religious  opinions. 
(Not  having  the  works  of  this  father  within  my  reach  at  pre- 
sent, I  am  obliged  to  quote  him  at  second  hand.)  "  Augus- 
tinus  profecto  lecto  Ciceronis  Hortensio,  qui  liber  de  laudibus 
erat  Philosophije  a  deo  admirari  se  solitum  scribit  nihil  ut 
requireret  hie  amplius,  preeter  Jesu  Christi  nomen.  Hujus 
etiam  libri  lectione  ad  Christianse,  hoc  est  verse  PhilosopMse 
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coniemplatiouem  incensum  ee  imssn  ingenue  confitetur.  {Lib. 
iii.  Confess,  cap.  4,  ct  lib,  viii.  cap.  7,  et  principio  Ijibri  de 
Vita  Beata).^] 

By  a  small  band  of  bolder  innovators,  belonging  to  this 
golden  age  of  Italian  literature,  the  Aristotelian  doctrines  were 
more  directly  and  powerfully  assailed-  Laurentius  Valla, 
Marine  Nizolius,  and  Franciscus  Patrieius,^  have  all  of  them 
transmitted  their  names  to  posterity  as  philosophical  reformers, 
and,  in  particular,  as  revolters  against  the  authority  of  the 
Stagirite.  Of  the  individuals  just  mentioned,  Nizolius  is  the 
only  one  who  seems  entitled  to  maintain  a  permanent  place  in 
the  annals  of  modern  science.  His  principal  work,  entitled 
Antibarhams^  is  not  only  a  bold  invective  against  the  prevail- 
ing ignorance  and  barbarism  of  the  schools,  but  contains  so 
able  an  argument  against  the  then  fashionable  doctrine  of  the 
Realists  concerning  general  ideas,  that  Leibnitz  thought  it 
worth  while,  a  century  afterwards,  to  republish  it,  with  the  ad- 
dition of  a  long  and  valuable  preface  written  by  himself 

At  the  same  period  with  Franciscus  Patricius,  flourished 

Peripatetic  pliiloBophj'. — "  In  qua  trau- 
tatione  fatemur  egregiani  enitere  Pa- 
tritii  doctriiiam,  ingenii  elaganliam 
prorauB  admiraHleni,  et  quod  primo  iooo 
ponendum  est,  insolilam  veteris  phiJo- 
Bophiffi  cogtiitionem,  cnjuB  ope  noe  Peri- 
pateticfe  diBciplinte  bietorias  multoties 
luf^eni  attuliase,  grati  snie  locis  profess! 
snimiB,"— Jii'J.  p.  426. 

*  AnJabarhaniSi  siv6  de  Veris  JVmi- 
cipiU  et  Vera  Satiime  JPhUoeophaadi 
(wiSrtt  Hewh  -pkihtophos.  Pantwe, 
1553.  "  Les  faui  philosophee,"  dit 
Fontenelle,  "  etoieat  IflnB  lee  echolas- 
tiques  passes  et  prleeDS ;  et  Nizoliua 
a'elive  aveo  la  derniere  haidiesBe  uontre 
leurs  idesB  monstrueoeeB  et  lenr  lang^e 
barbare.  Lrt  longue  ct  constants  ad- 
miration qn'on  avoit  en  pour  Arlstote, 
□e  pniuvoit,  disoit-il,  que  la  mnttitnde 
i3es  sota  et  la  clnrle  de  la  Bottiae."  The 
meiilB  of  thiB  writer  are  much  too 
lightljeslimatcdhyBrucker. — SeaBtal. 
Fhil.  loui.  iv.     Para  I.  pp.  91,  92. 


'  [Cicero  a.  Caiumniia  VindicatuB, 
BQCtore  Andrea  Sohotto. — Vide  Gke- 
ronss  Opera.  Edit.  Verbmpi,  torn.  i. 
P-59J 

'  His  IHscsissiones  TBripateliciE  were 
printed  at  Venice  in  1571.  Another 
work,  entitled  Si/ea  de  Vhiverais  Phi- 
loaqphia,  also  printed  at  Venice,  spear- 
ed in  1593-  I  have  never  happened  to 
meet  with  either  ;  but  from  the  aocount 
given  of  the  authi>r  bj  Thoanus,  he 
does  not  eeeui  Ic  have  attracted  that 
notice  &omhiB  contemporaries  to  whicb 
his  learning  and  talents  entitled  him. 
(Thuan.  Hist.  lib.  cxix.  xvii.)  His 
IHsavaiimtm  PenpaUticm,  are  mention- 
ed bj  Bruolrer  in  the  following  terms  : 
"  Opy^  egregmm,  AiduiB,  vamiisn,  huM' 
letitum,  sed  invidia  o^ioqw  in  Aritto- 
teiem  j^mmt  satU  euperque." — (Sfei. 
ThU.  torn.  IT.  p.  425.)  'ITie  same  verj 
laborious  and  candid  writer  acknow- 
ledgea  the  aEBiEtauce  he  hud  derived 
from  liitriciiis  in  hia  account  of  the 
VOL.  T. 
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another  learned  Italian,  Albericua  GentJIie,  whose  writings 
seem  to  have  attracted  more  notice  in  England  and  Gtermany 
than  in  his  own  country.  His  attachment  to  the  reformed 
faith  having  driven  liim  from  Italy,  he  sought  an  asylum  at 
Oxford,  where,  in  1587,  he  was  appointed  professor  of  the 
Civil  Law,  an  office  which  he  held  till  the  period  of  his  death 
in  1611.^  He  was  the  author  of  a  treatise  De  Jure  Belli,  in 
three  hooks,  which  appeared  successively  in  1588  and  1589,  and 
were  first  published  together  at  Hanau  in  1598.  His  name  has 
already  sunk  into  almost  total  oblivion ;  and  I  should  certainly 
not  have  mentioned  it  on  the  present  occasion,  were  it  not  for 
his  indisputable  merits  as  the  precursor  of  Grotius,  in  a  depart- 
ment of  study  which,  forty  years  afterwards,  the  celebrated 
treatise  de  Jure  Belli  et  Pacis  was  to  raise  to  so  conspicuous  a 
rank  among  the  branches  of  academical  education.  The  avowed 
aim  of  this  new  science,  when  combined  with  the  anxiety  of 
Genlilis  to  counteract  the  effect  of  Machiarel's  Prince,  by  repre- 
senting it  as  a  warning  to  subjects  rather  than  as  a  manual  of  in- 
struction for  their  rulers,  may  be  regarded  as  satisfactory  evidence 
of  the  growing  influence,  even  at  that  era,  of  better  ethical  prin- 
ciples than  those  commonly  imputed  to  the  Florentine  Secretary.^ 
The  only  other  Italian  of  whom  I  shall  take  notice  is  Cam- 
panella,*  a  philosopher  now  remembered  chiefly  in  consecLuenee 
of  his  eccentric  character  and  eventful  life,  but  of  whom  Leib- 
nitz has  spoken  in  terms  of  such  high  admiration,  as  to  place 
Mm  in  the  same  line  with  Bacon.  After  looking  into  several 
of  his  works  with  some  attention,  I  must  confess  I  am  at  a  loss 
to  conceive  upon  what  gromids  the  eulogy  of  Leibnitz  proceeds ; 
but  as  it  is  difficult  to  suppose  that  the  praise  of  this  great  man 

'  Wood's  AtheiuB  Ojom^nses  vol  Ji  pnninB   et  fortaBec  in  cauBa  fnit  cur 

col  90.     Dr.  Bliaa's  edititn  Grotius  opus  suiim  conicribcie  aKRie 

'  Tlie  olaima  of  AlLencue  fienhlia  to  derettir     diguia  aann  qui  pr£e  ceteris 

be  regarded  as  the  father  of  Niztwral  memorettir    ItaJjas  enim    in  qiia  ortus 

Jteriapradence,  sre  strontl'  aaotrt'^l  bj  erat-  et  un  ie  Juris  Roinam  diaoiphnam 

bis  countryman  Lampredi    tn  hia  vcr}  hiiueerat    glonam    auxit     effecitque  ut 

jvidioioaH  and  elegant  worl    entitled  rjnie  fiierat  bonamm  artinm    omnium 

JiDria  FaUiiA  Tl)fj>remata  pubbsbed  at  reitilutiix  et  altni.     eidem    esset  et 

PisH  in  1783.   "  Hie  pnmu9  juB  aliquod  prima  Junapmdi-ntiaa    Naturahs   iiiA 

Belli  et  ease  et  tradi  posse  eKCOgifavil  giGtia 

et    Belli  et   Pacla    i  ^iil  ■,      ^i  1     nut  "  B  in  Khh   rticl  K.'il 
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was,  in  any  instance,  the  result  of  mere  caprice,  I  shall  put  it 
in  the  power  of  my  readers  to  judge  for  themselves,  by  subjoin- 
ing a  faithful  translation  of  hia  words.  I  do  this  the  more  will- 
ingly, as  the  passage  itself  (whatever  may  be  thought  of  the 
critical  judgments  pronounced  in  it)  contains  some  general 
remarks  on  iniellecttud  character,  which  are  in  every  respect 
worthy  of  the  author. 

"  Some  men,  in  conducting  operations  where  an  attention  to 
minutiae  is  requisite,  discover  a  mind  vigorous,  subtile,  and  ver- 
satile, and  seem  to  be  equal  to  any  undertaking,  how  arduous 
soever.  But  when  they  are  called  upon  to  act  on  a  greater 
scale,  they  hesitate,  and  are  lost  in  their  own  meditations ;  dis- 
trustful of  their  judgment,  and  conscious  of  their  incompetency 
to  the  scene  in  which  they  are  placed ;  men,  in  a  word,  possessed 
of  a  genius  rather  acute  than  comprehensive.  A  similar  differ- 
ence may  be  traced  among  authors.  What  can  be  more  acute 
than  Descartes  in  Physics,  or  than  Hobbes  in  Morals  !  And 
yet,  if  the  one  he  compared  with  Bacon  and  the  other  with 
Campanella,  the  former  writers  seem  to  grovel  upon  the  earth — 
the  latter  to  soar  to  the  heavens,  hy  the  vaetness  of  their  con- 
ceptions, their  plans,  and  their  enterprises,  and  to  aim  at  objects 
beyond  the  reach  of  the  human  powers.  The  former,  accord- 
ingly, are  best  fitted  for  delivering  the  first  elements  of  know- 
ledge, the  latter  for  establishing  conclusions  of  important  and 
1  application." ' 


Campan.  JPhyaiolofj.  cap.  xx.  art.  3.)  Of 
liis  Politwal  Apliorismt,  (which  form 
the  Ihiid  part  of  his  treatisa  on  MoraU,) 
a  sufficient  idea  for  onr  purpose  is  con- 
veyei  by  the  concluding  coroUar]/, — 
"Profaitas  eustodit  regam  populoaqne; 
non  autem  indoota  MachiavBlliatanun 
aetwtia."  On  the  otlier  hand,  Campan- 
olla'fl  worts  abound  with  imnioralities 
and  extravagancies  far  exceeding  those 
of  Hobbes.  In  his  idea  of  a  perfect 
commonwealtb,  (to  which  ha  gives  the 
name  of  Oivitaa  Soli»,)  the  impurity  of 
his  imagination  and  the  nnboundneta  of 
his  indgment  are  eqnalli   onspieuoHs 


'  Leihnit.  Opera,  vol.  vi,  p.  S03,  Ed. 
Dutens. — It  ia  probable  tliat,  in  the 
above  passage,  Leibnitz  alluded  more  to 
the  elevated  tone  of  Campanella's  rea- 
soning on  moral  and  political  subjects, 
when  contrasted  with  that  of  Hobbes, 
than  to  the  inleUectnal  superiority  of 
the  former  writer  above  the  latter.  No 
philosopher,  certainly,  has  spoken  with 
more  reverence  than  Campanella  has 
done,  on  various  occasions,  of  the  dignity 
of  human  nature.  A  remarkable  iu- 
atance  of  this  occurB  in  his  eloquent 
comparison  of  the  human  hand  with  the 
organs  of  touch  in  other  animals.  (Vi^e 
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The  annaJs  of  France,  durir^  this  peiiodj  preseut  very  scanty 
materials  for  the  history  of  Philoeophy.  The  name  of  the 
Chancellor  De  I'Hopital,  however,  must  not  be  passed  over  in 
silence.  As  an  author,  he  does  not  rank  high,  nor  does  he  seem 
to  have  at  all  valued  himself  ou  the  careless  effusions  of  his 
literary  hours ;  but  as  an  upright  and  virtuous  magistrate,  he 
has  left  Imhind  him  a  reputation  unrivalled  to  this  day.'  His 
wise  and  indulgent  principles  on  the  subject  of  religious  liberty, 
and  the  steadiness  with  which  he  adhered  to  them  under  cir- 
cumstances of  extraordinary  difficulty  and  danger,  exhibit  a 
ttplendid  contrast  to  the  cruel  intolerance  which,  a  few  years 
before,  had  disgraced  the  character  of  an  illustrious  Chancellor 
of  England.  The  same  philosophical  and  truly  catholic  spirit 
distinguished  his  friend,  the  President  de  Thou,^  and  gives  the 
principal  charm  to  the  justly  atlniired  preface  prefixed  to  his 
history.  In  traeuig  the  progress  of  the  human  mind  during 
the  sixteenth  century,  such  insulated  and  anomalous  examples 
of  the  triumph  of  reasou  over  superstition  and  bigotry  deserve 
attention,  not  less  than  what  is  due,  in  a  history  of  the  experi- 
mental arts,  to  Friar  Bacon's  early  anticipation  of  gunpowder 
and  of  the  telescope. 

Contemporary  with  these  great  men  was  Bodin,  (or  Bodinus,)^ 
an  eminent  French  lawyer,  who  appears  to  have  been  one  of  the 
first  that  united  a  philosophical  turn  of  thinking  with  an  exten- 
sive knowledge  of  jurisprudence  and  of  history.  His  learning 
is  often  ill  digested,  and  his  conclusions  still  oftener  rash  and 
unsound ;  yet  it  is  but  justice  to  him  to  acknowledge  that,  in 
his  views  of  the  philosophy  of  law,  he  has  approached  very 

He  recommends,  under  certain  regula-  '  "One  cannot  help  admiring,"  aays 

tiona,  &  community  of  women  ;  and  in  Dr.  Jortin,  "  tlie  decent  manner  in  whicli 

everything  connected  with  procreation,  the  illnstrioUB  Thuanua  hath  spoken  of 

lays  great  stress  on  the  opinions  of  as-  Caluin :  Acri  sir  ac  vehementi  ingenio, 

trologers.  et  adntirabili  facundia  prasditus ;    tun 

'  "  Uagistrat  au-dessus  de  tout  ^loge;  inter  protestanles  magni  nominie  Theo- 

et  d'aprSs  leqnel  en  a  juge  tons  cenx  logus." — {lAfeof Eraemvs,-^ ^i.)  The 

qui  ont  caS  a'asaeoir  sur  ce  meme  tri-  same  writer  has  remarked  the  great  de- 

hunal  sans  avoir  son  courage  ni  ses  eewy  and  mod^atum  with  which  Thn- 

lumifres." — Henault,    Ahr^gS  ChTono-  anus  speaks  of  Luther. — Und.  p.  113. 
hiji'iae.  '  Bom  1530,  dieil  1596. 
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nearly  to  Bome  leading  ideas  of  Lord  Bacon,'  while,  in  Lis  re- 
fined combinations  of  historical  facta,  he  has  more  than  once 
struck  into  a  train  of  speculation  bearing  a  strong  resemblance 
to  that  afterwards  pursued  by  Montesquieu.^  Of  this  resem- 
blance, so  remarkable  an  instance  occurs  in  his  chapter  on  the 
moral  effects  of  Climate,  and  on  the  attention  due  to  this  cir- 
cumstance by  the  legislator,  that  it  has  repeatedly  subjected  the 
author  of  The  Spirit  of  Laws  (but  in  my  opinion  without  any 
good  reason)  to  the  imputation  of  plagiarism.^  A  resemblance 
to  Montesquieu,  stUl  more  honourable  to  Bodinus,  may  be  traced 
in  their  common  attachment  to  religious  as  well  as  to  civil 
liberty.  To  have  caught,  in  the  sixteenth  century,  somewhat 
of  the  philosophical  spirit  of  the  eighteenth,  reflects  less  credit 
on  the  force  of  his  mind,  than  to  have  imbibed,  in  the  midst  of 
the  theological  controversies  of  his  age,  those  lessons  of  mutual 
forbearance  and  charity,  which  a  long  and  sad  experience  of  the 
fatal  effects  of  persecution  has  to  this  day  so  imperfectly  taught 
to  the  most  enlightened  nations  of  Europe. 

As  a  specimen  of  the  hberal  and  moderate  views  of  this  philo- 
sophical politician,  I  shall  quote  two  short  passages  from  his 
treatise  De  la  H^ubUque,  which  seem  to  me  objects  of  consi- 
derable curiosity,  when  contrasted  with  the  general  spirit  of  the 
age  in  which  they  were  written.     The  first  relates  to  liberty  of 

tlia  sixteanth  oentnry  to  have  autjecfed 
Hiich  questions  to  pHlosophical  exami- 
nation, aod  to  have  tbrmed  sa  just  a 
coneeptioD,  as  Bodin  app«arB  evidently 
to  liave  ilone,  not  only  of  the  object,  but 
nf  iJie  importance  of  the  modem  science 
of  poKticitl  economy. 

TltusJina  speaks  highly  of  Bodin's 
diaaertations  I>e  re  Moneiario,  which  I 
have  never  seen.  The  aame  historian 
thus  eipreeaea  himself  with  respect  to 
the  work  De  Be^uhUea  :  "  Opus  ia  quo 
ut  omni  ecientisrum  genere  non  tincti 
sed  tmbuti  ingenii  (idem  lecit,  sic  non- 
nullis,  qui  recte  judicant,  nan  omnino 
ftb  OBientatifOnis  mitato  genii  vido  vticu- 
um  se  probavit." — Jlist.  Ub.  cxvii.  Ii. 

'  See  Note  D. 


'  See,  in  particular,  the  prefece  io  his 
hook  entitled  3f£lkodjiii  ndfacSem  His- 
tnriarum  eotpiiiioneni. 

'  Spb  the  work  De  la  E^^Uigve, 
passim.  In  this  trealjee  there  are  two 
chapters  aingolavly  curious,  eoneidering 
the  time  when  they  were  written — the 
second  and  third  cliapters  ot  the  siith 
hook  The  first  is  entitled  Des  Fin- 
ances ;  the  second,  Le  Moyen  d'empi- 
cher  qve  les  Mamwyta  soye^i  allSrSes 
de  iVw  ou  falaifiSes.  The  reasonings 
of  the  author,  on  varions  points  there 
treated  of,  will  be  apt  to  excite  a  smile 
among  those  who  have  aludied  the  In- 
quiry  into  (Se  Wealth  of  Naiiims  ;  but 
it  rejects  no  small  credit  on  a  lawyer  of 
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conscience,  for  which  he  was  a  strenuous  and  intrepid  advocate, 
not  only  in  Ms  publications,  but  as  a  member  of  the  Etats  G^- 
niraim,  assembled  at  Blois  in  1576.  "  The  mightier  that  a  man 
is,"  says  Bodin,  "  the  more  justly  and  temperately  he  ought  to 
behave  himself  towards  all  men,  but  especially  towards  hie  sub- 
jects. Wherefore  the  senate  and  people  of  Basil  did  wisely, 
who,  having  renounced  the  Bisliop  of  Rome's  religion,  would 
not,  iipon  the  sudden,  thrust  the  monks  and  nuns,  with  the 
other  religious  persons,  out  of  their  abbeys  and  monasteries,  but 
only  took  order  that,  as  they  died,  they  should  die  both  for 
themselves  and  their  successors,  expressly  forbidding  any  new 
to  be  chosen  in  their  places ;  so  that,  by  that  means,  their  col- 
leges might  by  little  and  little,  by  the  death  of  the  fellows,  be 
extinguished.  Whereby  it  came  to  pass,  that  all  the  rest  of  the 
Carthusians,  of  their  own  accord,  forsaking  their  cloisters,  yet 
one  of  them  all  alone  for  a  long  time  remained  therein,  quietly 
and  without  any  disturbance,  holding  the  right  of  his  convent, 
being  never  enforced  to  change  either  his  place,  or  habit,  or  old 
ceremonies,  or  religion  before  by  him  received.  The  like  order 
was  taken  at  Coire  in  the  diet  of  the  Grisons ;  wherein  it  was 
!,  that  the  ministers  of  the  reformed  religion  should  be 
3  of  the  profits  and  revenues  of  the  church,  the  reli- 
gious men,  nevertheless,  still  remaining  in  their  cloisters  and 
convents,  to  he  by  their  death  suppressed,  they  being  now  pro- 
hibited to  choose  any  new  instead  of  them  which  died.  By 
which  means,  they  which  professed  the  new  religion,  and  they 
who  professed  the  old,  were  both  pro'idded  for." ' 

The  aim  of  the  chapter  from  which  I  have  extracted  the  fore- 
going passage  is  to  shew,  that  "  it  is  a  most  dangerous  thing,  at 

'  Book  iv.  chap,  iii — Tlie  book  from  conduct  of  tha  judges  who  condemned 

nhich  this  quotation  is  taken  was  puli-  lo  the  flames  this  iuconigillo  heretic, 

liehed  onlj  twanty-threa  jbms  after  the  affords  the  roost  decisive  of  all  proofs, 

mnrder  of  Servehis  at  Geneva,  Ton  which  how  rflmofe  Ihe  sentimenfs  of  the  most 

consult  Gibbon's  Miso.  Works,  vol  if.  enlightened  Fathers  of  the  Beformation 

p.  314,]  an  event  wLich  leaves  so  deep  B.  were  from  those  Christian  and  pbiloso- 

atain  on  the  memorj  not  only  of  Calvin,  phical  principles  of  toleration  to  which 

hnt  on  that  of  the  milder  and  more  chari-  their  nuble  exertions  have   gradnally, 

table  Melanohthon.     The  epistle  of  the  and  now    nlmost   iiniversallyi    lod   tbo 

latter  to  Bnliinger,  where  he  applauds  ilie  wav. 
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one  and  the  same  time,  to  change  the  form,  laws,  and  customs 
of  a  commonwealth,"  The  scope  of  the  author's  reasonings  may 
be  judged  of  from  the  concluding  paragraph, 

"  We  ought  then,  in  the  government  of  a  well  ordered  estate 
and  commonwealth,  to  imitate  and  foUow  the  great  God  of 
Nature,  who  in  aU  things  proceedeth  easily,  and  by  little  and 
little ;  who  of  a  little  seed  causeth  to  grow  a  tree,  for  height  and 
greatness  right  admirable,  and  yet  for  all  that  insensibly ;  and 
still  by  means  conjoining  the  extremities  of  nature,  as  by  put- 
ting the  spring  between  winter  and  summer,  and  autumn  be- 
twixt summer  and  winter,  moderating  the  extremities  of  the 
t«rms  and  seasons,  with  the  self-same  wisdom  which  it  useth  in 
all  other  things  also,  and  that  in  such  sort  as  that  no  violent 
force  or  course  therein  appeareth." ' 


'  Book  iv.  chap.  iii. — The  Bul)et«nce 
of  tliB  above  reflection  has  been  com- 
pvesBed  by  Bacon  iato  the  following  well- 
inown  aphotisme:— - 

"  Time  is  the  greatest  innovator  ; 
shall  we  then  not  imitate  time? 

"WhatinnovalOTimitates  time,  which 
B  SO   silently  as  to   mock  the 


TLe  rasembknce  between  the  two  pas- 
sageB  is  Btill  mora  striking  in  the  Latin 
vereiona  of  their  respective  authors. 

"DeuTQ  igitur  priepotentem  natnne 
parentem  imitemnr,  qui  omnia  pauia- 
tim;  namqne  semina  perquBm  exiguft 
in  arboree  exceleas  eicresoei-e  jubet,  id- 
qiie  tam  occult^  ut  nemo  sentiat." — 


"Qmi 


ir  tempuB  in 


t«mptis ;   quidni 


s  fel- 


lant  ?" — Boeon. 

The  treatise  of  Bodin,  Dr  la  Sepvb- 
lique,  (by  far  the  most  important  of  hia 
wurlis,)  waa  first  printed  at  Paris  in 
1576,  and  was  reprinted  seven  times  in 
the  space  of  Ibree  yaai's.  It  was  trans- 
lated into  Latin  by  the  author  himself, 
with  a  view  chiefly  (as  is  sad)  io  the 


accommodation  of  the  scholave  of  Eng- 
land, among  whom  it  was  so  highly 
that  lecturea  upon  it  were 
the  University  of  Cambridge  aa 
1580.  In  1579,  Bodin  visited 
in  (iie  suite  of  the  Dae  D'Alon- 
which  probably 
t  a  litdc  to  recommend 
10  very  soon  after  their 
:he  attention  of  our  ooun- 
306,  tiie  treatise  of  The 
done  into  English  by 
Richard  Knollos,  who  appears  to  have 
cclbted  the  French  and  Latin  copies  so 
carefully  ajid  judiciously,  that  bis  ver- 

either  of  the  oiiginals.     It  ia  from  this 

version,  accordingly,  that  I  have  trmi- 

ribed  th   p    sag      bo      |    t  d,  tru  t 

g  that   t  w  II      t  be      ac    pt  bl    t 

ra         d        w>  1    1    ki      back  to  th 

liewtnal     tt   nm    t 


contributed  n 
hia  wrilJugB, 
publication,  to 

BepubUo 


th 


tm        f   J 


1-    I 


th 


t  th 
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Notwithstanding  these  wise  and  enlightened  maxims,  it 
must  be  owned,  on  the  other  hand,  that  Bodin  has  indulged 
himself  in  various  speculations,  which  would  expose  a  writer 
of  the  present  times  to  the  imputation  of  insanity.  One  of  the 
most  extraordinary  of  these,  is  his  elaborate  argument  to  prove, 
that,  in  a  well  constituted  state,  the  father  should  possess  the 
right  of  life  and  death  over  his  children  ; — a  paradox  which 
forms  an  unaccountable  contrast  to  the  general  tone  of  hn- 
manity  which  characterizes  his  opinions.  Of  the  extent  of  his 
credulity  on  the  subject  of  witchcraft,  and  of  the  deep  horror 
with  which  he  regarded  those  who  affected  to  be  sceptical 
about  the  reahty  of  that  crime,  he  has  left  a  lasting  memorial 
in  a  learned  and  curious  volume  entitled  DSnonomanie;^ 
wMle  the  eccentricity  of  bis  religions  tenets  was  such  as  to 
incline  the  candid  mind  of  Grotius  to  suspect  him  of  a  secret 
leaning  to  the  Jewish  faith.^ 

In  contemplating  the  characters  of  the  eminent  persons  who 
appeared  about  this  era,  nothing  is  more  interesting  and  in- 
structive than  to  remark  the  astonishing  combination,  in  the 
same  minds,  of  the  highest  intellectual  endowments,  with  the 
most  deplorable  aberrations  of  the  understanding ;  and  even,  in 
numberless  instances,  with  the  most  childish  superstitions  of 
the  nmltitude.  Of  this  apparent  inconsistency,  Bodinus  does 
not  furnish  a  solitary  example.  The  same  remark  may  he  ex- 
tended, in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  to  most  of  the  other  cele- 
brated names  hitherto  mentioned,     Melancbthon,  as  appears 

'  X>e  la  DSinonomame  des  Sorelsra.  tliolio   Cliureli,   baving  been   formally 

Par  J.  Bodin  Augevm,  ^  Paris,  1580.  condemned  and  prohibited  by  the  Ro- 

This  liook,  which  eshihits   bo  melan-  man  Irqaisition.    The  reflection  of  the 

choty  a  contraat  ki  the  loBDlal  poners  Jesuit  Martin  del  Bio  on  thia  occasion 

displayed  in  the  treatiBe  De  la  S^ab-  is  worth  transcribing ;     "  Adea  Uibri- 

liqjK,  waa  diidicaied  by  the  author  to  eiim  el  perieulosum  de  kia  diaserere, 

bis  friend,  the  President  de  Tbon  ;  and  mm  Dermt  semper,  et  catkt^icam  jidera, 

it  is  Bomewhat  amttsing  to  find,  that  it  eedeaiesque  Jtomame eeasuTmaian^uam 

exposed  Biidin  himself  to  the  imputation  c^noswam  sequarie." — Diaqmsitiomim 

of  being  a  magician.    For  thia  we  hare  Mo^cartaa,   libri   sc!:.    Auctore  Mar- 

the  testimony  of  the  illustrious  histo-  tino  delEio,  Sooietatis  Jesn  Preabytero. 

nan  just  mentioned.      (Thuanns,  lib.  Venet.  1640,  p.  8. 

cxtii.  is.)    Nor  did  it  recommend  tba  '  Ejfnst.  ad   Cordeaivm,   (quoted  by 

author  to  the  good  opinion  of  the  Ca-  Bayle.) 
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from  his  letters,  wae  an  interpreter  of  dreams,  and  a  caster  of 
nativities;'  [Erasmus,  as  Mr.  Gibbon  has  remarked,  "who 
could,  see  through  much  mote  plaudble  fables,  believed  firmly 
in  witchcraft  ;"^]  and  Luther  not  only  sanctioned,  by  his  autho- 
rity, the  popular  fables  about  the  sexual  and  prolific  inter- 
course of  Satan  with  the  human  race,  but  seems  to  have 
seriously  believed  that  he  had  himself  frequently  seen  the 
arch-enemy  face  to  face,  and  held  arguments  with  him  on 
points  of  theology.3  Nor  was  the  study  of  the  severer  sciences, 
on  all  occasions,  an  effectual  remedy  against  such  illusions  of 
the  imagination.  The  sagacious  Kepler  was  an  astrologer  and 
a  visionary ;  and  his  friend  Tycho  Brahe,  the  Prince  of  Astro- 
nomers, kept  an  idiot  in  his  service,  to  whose  prophecies  he 
listened  as  revelations  from  above.*  During  the  long  night  of 
Uothic  barbarism,  the  intellectual  world  had  again  become, 
like  the  primitive  earth,  "  without  form  and  void ; "  the  Hght 
had  already  appeared ;  "  and  God  had  seen  the  light  that  it 
was  good;"  hut  the  time  was  not  yet  come  to  "  divide  it  from 
the  darkness."  s 


'  Jorlin's  Life  of  Eramw),  p.  156. 

'  [Gibbon's  MiscelL  Works,  toI.  if. 
p.  76— Thfi  character  of  Erasmua,  botli 
intellectual  and  moral,  is  drawn  in.  tlie 
paesage  liere  retbrred  fo,  with  un  int- 
piu-tia!  and  juaalsrlf  hand.  The  critical 
reflections  on  hia  Ciceroniiuins  are  en- 
titled to  particular  attention.] 

'  See  Note  E. 

»  See  tlie  lAfe  of  Tydio  Bnike,  hy 
Gassendi, 

°  I  hare  allotted  to  Bodin  a  larger 
space  than  maj  aeem  due  to  hia  literar}' 
importance;  but  the  truth  ia,  I  know  of  no 
political  writer,  of  the  same  date,  whose 
extensive  and  various  and  discriminat.- 
ing  rending  appears  to  me  to  have  oon- 
tribvted  more  to  facilitate  and  io  guide 
the  researches  of  his  successors ;  or 
whose  referencGB  to  ancient  learning 
have  been  more  frcq^uentlj  transcribed 
without  acknowledgment.  Of  late,  his 
works  have  fallen    into  very  general 


neglect ;  otherwise  it  is  impossible  thai 
so  many  gross  mistakes  should  be  cur- 
rent about  lbs  scope  and  spirit  of  his 
principles.  By  many  he  has  been  men- 
tioned as  a  zealot  for  republioan  forms 
of  government,  (probably  for  no  better 
reason  than  that  he  ohose  to  call  his 
book  a  Treatise  De  SepabUca .-)  where- 
as, in  point  of  fact,  he  is  nnifonnly  a 
warm  and  able  advocate  for  monarchy  ; 
and,  although  no  fidend  to  tyranny,  has, 
on  more  than  one  occasion,  carried  his 
moiiaicbical  principles  to  a  very  blame- 
able  excess.  {See,  in  particular,  chapter 
fourth  and  fifth  of  the  Sixth  Book.)  On 
the  other  haad,  Gi'ouvelle,  a  writer  of 
some  note,  has  cUssed  Bodin  with 
Aristotle,  as  an  advocate  for  domestic 
slavery.  "  The  reasonings  of  bol]>,"he 
says,  "  are  reftited  by  Montesquieu." — 
{De  I'autorii^  de  Montesqaieu  dime  la 
Bevdhaionpr^eeKte.  Paris,  1789.)  Who- 
ever has  Che  curiosity  to  compare  Bodin 
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Ill  the  midst  of  the  disorders,  both  poUtical  and  moral,  of 
that  unfortunate  age,  it  is  pleasing  to  observe  the  anticipations 
of  brighter  prospects,  in  the  speculations  of  a  few  individuals. 
Bodinus  himself  is  one  of  the  number ;  ^  and  to  his  name  may 
be  added  that  of  his  countryman  and  predecessor  Budteus.^ 
But,  of  all  the  writers  of  the  sixteenth  century,  Ludovicus 
Vives  seema  to  have  had  the  liveliest  and  the  most  assured 
foresight  of  the  new  career  on  which  the  human  mind  was 
about  to  enter.  The  following  passage  from  one  of  his  works 
would  have  done  no  discredit  to  the  Novum  Organon :  "  The 
similitude  which  many  have  fancied  between  the  superiority  of 
the  moderns  to  the  ancients,  and  the  elevation  of  a  dwarf  on 
the  back  of  a  giant,  is  altogether  false  and  puerile.  Neither 
were  they  giants,  nor  are  we  dwarfs,  but  all  of  us  men  of  the 
same  standard, — and  loe  the  taller  of  the  two,  by  adding  their 
height  to  our  own :  Provided  always,  that  we  do  not  yield  to 
them  in  study,  attention,  vigilance,  and  love  of  truth ;  for,  if 

and  Monfesq^uieu  togefher,  will  l>e  Batia- 
fisd,  tliat,  on  this  point,  their  seiitimeiits 
were  exactly  the  eamc  ;  and  that,  so  far 
from  lefiiting  Bodin,  Muntcsquien  has 
borrowed,  from  him  mora  than  one  argu- 
ment in  support  of  hie  general  ooncluslon. 
The  merits  of  Bodin  have  been,  on 
the  whole,  very  fairly  eatimafed  by 
Bayle,  who  pronounces  him  "  one  of 
the  ahkat  men  that  appeared  in  France 
during  the  BiT:l*enth  centurv  "  "  Si 
nous  touIohb  d  eputer  £k  Jean  God  n  la 
gual  te  decivam  exact  et  jud  c  eui 
la  isons  lui  eaus  controverse  un  g  and 
g£  e  un  Yaete  savo  r  une  memo  e  et 
1  ne  le  ture  prod  gie  tea 

See     n  particuh      1  a   Method  of 
Studtf  ag   Wutory     chap    v  tie  i 

fontidatio   ear  m   q       ipial    r   Ma- 


in th  a  chap  er  after  ennniarating  some 
of  the  moat  important  disoove  ea  and 
inventions  of  the  modems,  he  condudei 
wiih  mentioning  the  ai't  of  pi-intmg  of 
the  value  of  which  he  eeema  to  have 
fonneil   a  very  just  estimate.       Una 


Typographia  oum  omnibus  yeterum  in- 
yentis  ceitare  fecile  potest.  Itaqne  non 
minus  x>eccant,  qui  ft  veteribus  aiujit 
omnia  comprehenaa,  quam  qui  illos  de 
veteri  multarum  aztinm  poaseasione  de- 
turban  t.  Habet  Natuia  scientiarum 
thesanros  innumerabiles,  quinullia  eata- 
tibua  exbauriri  posBunt."  Id  the  same 
chapter  Bodinna  expresses  himself  thus : 
"  JElsa  iHa  qnam  taiream  vocant,  si  ad 
nostram  oonferatur,  ferrea  videri  pos- 

'  The  works  of  Budssus  were  printed 
at  Basle,  in  four  volumes  folio,  1567. 
My  acquaintance  with  them  la  mnch 
too  sHght  to  en^e  me  to  spenk  of  iliem 
from  my  own  judgment.  No  scholar 
certaijily  stood  liiglier  in  the  estimation 
ofhi'i  age  "  Quo  viro  says  Lndovi- 
cus  Tives,  Gaiha  acuttore  ingenio, 
acnore  judiLii  e\actjore  diligentia, 
na^ore  eruditione  nullum  unquam  pro- 
duxit  hac  vera  ntate  nee  ItaUa 
uuidem  "     The  pioise  besttVicd  on  him 
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e  qualities  be  wanting,  so  far  from  mounting  on  the  gianf  s 
!  throw  away  the   advantages   of  our  own  just 
stature,  by  remaining  prostrate  on  the  ground,"  ^ 

I  pass  over,  without  any  particular  notice,  the  names  of  some 
French  logicians  who  flourished  about  this  period,  because, 
however  celebrated  among  their  contemporaries,  they  do  not 
seem  to  form  essential  links  in  the  History  of  Science.  The 
bold  and  persevering  spirit  with  which  Ramus  disputed,  in 
the  University  of  Paris,  the  authority  of  Aristotle,  and  the  per- 
secutions he  incurred  by  this  philosophical  heresy,  entitle  him 
to  an  honourable  distinction  from  the  rest  of  his  brethren. 
He  was  certainly  a  man  of  uncommon  acutenese  as  well  as 
eloquence,  and  placed  in  a  very  strong  light  some  of  the  most 
vulnerable  parts  of  the  Aristotelian  logic ;  without,  however, 
exhibiting  any  marks  of  that  deep  sagacity  which  afterwards 
enabled  Bacon,  Descartes,  and  Locke,  to  strike  at  the  very 
roots  of  the  system.  His  copious  and  not  inelegant  style  as  a 
writer,  recommended  his  innovations  to  those  who  were  dis- 
gusted witli  the  barbarism  of  the  schools;^  while  his  avowed 
partiality  for  the  reformed  faith  (to  which  he  fell  a  martyr  in 


'  Vires  de  Cain.  Corrupt.  Artima, 

poiner    OTer    tlie    deetiny  of  his  own 

lib.  i.     Similar  ideas  occur  in  the  works 

species.    Among  other  pnesagee  to  this 

of  Eoger  Brtctm:    "  Qiianto   jnniores 

purpose,  see  Nov.  Org.  lib.  i.  cixik. 

taiito  perapicaciores,  quia  junioree  pos- 

teriorea  Boccessione   tempornra    ingre- 

ditmhir  !abi>res  prioniDi." — (C^n  Ma- 

a  writer,  a  yery  flattering  teBtimony  ia 

j  *  Ed't  J  lb   p  9 )    I(     w       th  V 

gi        ly       m'      t  English  scholar,  hy 

It      th           look  dby           t  -w   t 

m  an    1   p      dt   ovei-rate  his  merits 

V       ttmp       q         taqiffiltet 

1  gi   u         F  Isa  tandem  barbaiie, 

ml  oemdi         t  ah  t    tl    -n  n 

F  tm    Earn      p  1  tiorie  literature  yir. 

ffividlgh        T       ttmp8,q 
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potn       tntmprt      osgras 

hben        oes    re       jvereamque  Peripa- 

m     bunt       — (&    ecu,    Qinwt.    N't 

t  team  jhil     ph  am  eiagitare.    Ejus 

lib    VI         25)    lb      lang    g 

dieiljiia        g      t     pore  fuit  apud  phi- 

1             lly  wth  th  t    f  tb    Ch 

m          mm          prelio,   muiime  elo- 

11      B           b  t    t  B-            rv  d  f 

q      tife   t  d            dqua  odio  scholaeti- 

th    1  tt      t      llistrale  tb 

co  um   q    rum  h  t  0  et  eUhia  ingrata 

b  twae    th    p    g          f  h  man  foio 

f          t      nb      C      roniaais."~iVne 

I  Ige      d    f  h  m      /  ppmes          (t 

At     r    pend   m    auctore  B.  Sander- 

borr  w  h       w     pliraaeo!  gy)  th 

E[        L       ]     pp.  250,251.  Edit. 
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D              0            ihe  fii'at  ecUiion  wus 
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the  massacre  of  Paris)  procured  many  proselytes  to  bis  opinions 
in  all  the  Protestant  countries  of  Europe,  In  England  Ms  logic 
had  the  honour,  in  an  age  of  comparative  light  and  refinement, 
to  find  an  expounder  and  methodizer  in  the  author  of  Paradise 
Lost ;  and  in  eome  of  our  northern  universities,  where  it  was 
very  early  introduced,  it  maintained  its  ground  tiU  it  was 
supplanted  by  the  logic  of  Locke. 

It  has  been  justly  said  of  Ramus,  that,  "  although  he  had 
genius  sufficient  to  shake  the  Aristotelian  fabric,  he  was  unable 
to  substitute  anything  more  sohd  in  its  place .-"  but  it  ought 
not  to  be  forgotten,  that  even  this  praise,  scanty  as  it  may  now 
appear,  involves  a  large  tribute  to  his  merits  as  a  philosophical 
reformer.  Before  human  reason  was  able  to  advance,  it  was 
necessary  tiiat  it  should  first  be  released  from  the  weight  of  its 
fetters.' 

It  is  observed,  with  great  truth,  by  Condoreet,  that,  in  the 


'  Dr.  Barrow,  in  one  of  Ilia  mathe- 
matical lectures,  speaks  of  Kamua  in 
terms  far  too  conl«mptuous.  "  Homo, 
ne  quid  graviua  dicam,  argviulus  et 
dieacuhis." — "  Bane  vix  iniignationi 
mete  tempeio,  quia  ilium  ncdpiam  pro 
Buo  lusrito,  regeramqtie  validiue  in  ejus 
caput,  qnas  contra  Teteres  jactat  con- 
■ricia."  Had  Earrow  confined  this  cen- 
sure to  tlie  weak  and  arrogant  attacks 
laade  bj  Eamns  upon  Euclid,  (particu- 
larly upon  Euclid's  deiinilion  of  Propor- 
tion,) it  would  not  have  been  more  than 
Ramns  deaerred ;  hat  it  is  evident  he 
meant  to  extend  it  also  fo  the  more 
powerfiil  attacks  of  the  sanie  reformer 
upon  the  logic  of  AriBtoUa.  Of  these 
there  are  many  which  may  be  read  with 
profit  even  in  the  present  timee.  I 
select  one  passage  aa  a  spaamen,  re- 
commending it  strongly  to  the  consi- 
deration of  those  logicians  who  have 
lately  stood  forward  aa  advocates  for 
Aristotle's  abeeedarian.  demonstrationa 
of  the  syllogitstio  rules.  "  In  Arifltot*lia 
arte,  nuius  priecepti  nnicam  exemplum 


est,  ac  Biepissime  nulimn  ''ed  unico 
et  eingulari  exempio  non  [  olf^at  artitex 
effici ;  pluribua  opus  e&t  et  diasmiilibus 
Et  quidem,  nt  AristoCehs  eiPmpla  tan 
tummodo  DOn  falsa  smt  qualia  tamen 
sunt?  Omne  6  est  o  omne  c  eat  A 
ergo  omne  c  est  a.  Eiecaplum  Am 
totelis  est  puero  i  grammaticis  et  ora 
toribus  venienti,  et  I'rtani  mittorum 
Maliiematicorum  hngnam  ignorinti 
novum  et  durum :  et  in  totis  Analytics 
istS  non  AtticS,  non  Ionii.&  n  n  Doncs 
non  ^olicS,  non  oommuni  sed  geome 
tricS  llngnS  usus  est  AnstoCelea  o  Iioa^ 
puens,  ignotS  popnlo  h  commum  senan 
rcmota  i,  rhetoncte  usu  et  ab  humaui 
tatia  UEU  ^eniB'iima  — (P  Rami  pro 
PhtloBoplttca  Fanmenstii  Aeademi/e 
IhsnjJina  OriOw,  1550)  If  these 
fitnctures  should  be  thought  too  loose 
and  derlamatoiy,  the  reader  may  can 
suit  tLe  fourth  chapter  (^De  Coiiveraunti 
but)  of  the  seventh  b  ok  (f  Ramus  s 
IHahctiea,  where  the  samp  chargy  is 
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times  of  which  we  are  now  speaking,  "  the  science  of  political 
economy  did  not  exist.  Princes  estimated  not  the  number  of 
men,  but  of  soldiers  in  the  state ; — finance  was  merely  the  art 
of  plundering  the  people,  without  driving  them  to  the  despera- 
tion that  might  end  in  revolt; — and  governments  paid  no 
other  attention  to  commerce  but  that  of  loading  it  with  taxes, 
of  restricting  it  by  privileges,  or  of  deputing  for  its  monopoly." 

The  internal  disorders  then  agitating  the  whole  of  Christen- 
dom  were  still  less  fiivourable  to  the  growth  of  this  science, 
considered  as  a  branch  of  speculative  study.  Religious  contro- 
versies everywhere  divided  the  opinions  of  the  multitude ; — 
involving  those  collateral  discussions  concerning  the  Kherty  of 
conscience,  and  the  relative  claims  of  sovereigns  and  subjects, 
which,  by  thi'eatening  to  resolve  society  into  its  first  elements, 
present  to  restless  and  aspiring  spirits  the  most  inviting  of  all 
fields  for  enterprise  and  ambition.  Amidst  the  shock  of  such 
discu^ons,  the  calm  inquiries  which  meditate  in  silence  the 
slow  and  gradual  amehoration  of  the  social  order,  were  not 
likely  to  possess  strong  attractions,  even  to  men  of  the  mos-t 
sanguine  benevolence ;  and,  accordingly,  the  political  specula- 
tions of  this  period  turn  almost  entirely  on  the  comparative 
advantages  and  disadvantages  of  different  forms  of  govern- 
ment ;  or  on  the  still  more  alarming  questions  concerning  the 
limits  of  allegiance  and  the  right  of  resistance. 

The  dialogue  of  our  illustrious  countryman  Buchanan,  De 
Jure  Regni  aptid  Sootos,  though  occasionally  disfigured  by  the 
keen  and  indignant  temper  of  the  writer,  and  by  a  predilection 
(pardonable  in  a  scholar  warm  from  lie  schools  of  ancient 
Greece  and  Rome)  for  forms  of  policy  unsuitable  to  the  cir- 
cumstances of  modem  Europe,  hears,  nevertheless,  in  its 
general  spirit,  a  closer  resemblance  to  the  political  philosophy 
of  the  eighteenth  century,  than  any  composition  which  had  pre- 
viously appeared.  The  ethical  paradoxes  afterwards  inculcated 
by  Hobbes  as  the  ground-work  of  his  slavish  theory  of  govern- 
ment, are  anticipated  and  refuted ;  and  a  powerful  argument 
is  urged  against  that  doctrine  of  utility  which  has  attracted  so 
much  notice  in  our  times.     The  poUtical  reflections,  too,  inci- 
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dentally  introduced  by  the  same  author  in  hie  History  of  Scot- 
laud,  bear  marks  of  a  mind  worthy  of  a  better  age  than  fell  to 
his  lot.  Of  this  kind  are  the  remarks  with  which  he  closes  his 
narrative  of  the  wanton  cruelties  exercised  in  punishing  the 
murderers  of  James  the  First.  In  reading  them,  one  would 
almost  imagine,  that  one  is  hstening  to  the  voice  of  Beccaria 
or  of  Montesquieu.  "  After  this  manner,"  says  the  historian, 
"  was  the  cruel  death  of  James  still  more  cruelly  avenged. 
For  punishments  so  far  exceeding  the  measure  of  humanity, 
have  less  effect  in  deterring  the  multitude  from  crimes,  than  in 
rousing  them  to  greater  efforts,  both  as  actors  and  as  sufferers. 
Nor  do  they  tend  so  much  to  intimidate  by  their  severity,  as 
by  their  fi'ecLuency  to  diminish  tlie  terrors  of  the  spectators. 
The  evil  is  more  peculiarly  great,  when  the  mind  of  the  cri- 
minal is  hardened  against  the  sense  of  pain ;  for  in  the  judg- 
ment of  the  unthinking  vulgar,  a  stubborn  confidence  generally 
obtains  the  praise  of  heroic  constancy." 

After  the  publication  of  this  great  work,  the  name  of  Scot- 
land, so  early  distinguished  over  Europe  by  the  learning  and 
by  ^e  fervid  genius '  of  her  sons,  disappears  for  more  than  a 
century  and  a  half  from  the  History  of  Letters.  But  from  this 
subject,  so  pregnant  with  melancholy  and  humiliating  recollec- 
tions, our  attention  is  forcibly  drawn  to  a  mighty  and  auspi- 
cious light  which,  in  a  more  fortimate  part  of  the  island,  was 
aheady  beginning  to  rise  on  the  philosophical  world,^ 


'  Prffifervidivra  Scotorum  ingemiun. 

'  That,  at  tlie  end  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  the  Scottish  nation  were  ad- 
yanoing  not  less  rapidly  than  their 
neighhoura,  in  every  apeciea  of  mental 
oultivation,  ie  euffioiontly  atlcated  hy 
their  literary  remainB,  both  in  the  Latin 
langnage  and  in  their  own  vernacular 
tongne.  A  remarkable  teatimony  to  the 
same  purpose  occnra  in  the  dialogue 
above  quoted  ;  tbe  author  of  whitU  Iiail 
Bpent  the  beat  yeara  of  his  life  m  the 
moat  poliehed  society  of  tlie  Continent 
"  Ab  oft^oi,"    says  Buohanan,      '  as    I 


torn  my  eyes  to  the  niceneaa  and  ele- 
gance of  our  own  timea,  the  ancient 
toaQners  of  our  forefathers  appefH-  sober 
and  venerable,  but  withal  cough  and 
horrid."^ — "  Quoties  ocalua  ad  noatti 
temporis  munditias  et  elegantiam  re- 
fero  antiiiuitaa  ilia  eaneta  at  Bobria,  sed 
Immda  tamen,  et  nondum  arOiii  expoHta, 
fuiasa  videtur '  — I>e  Jure  Eegia  apud 
Scotoa  Une  would  think,  tliat  he  con- 
ceived the  taste  of  hia  countrymen  to 
have  then  ai  nved  at  the  ne  jifas  vUra 
of  national  refinement, 
Aureanaaa  olim  BjlTeBlribusftofrfdadural^ 
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CHAPTER   II. 


;  I'UBLicATioN  OF  bacon's  philosophical  works,  ■; 

OP  THE  ESSAY  ON  THE  HUMAN  C 


Sect.  I. — Progress  op  Philosophy  ik  Ekoland  ouifiNG  this  Perioo. 

Bacon.! 

The  state  of  science  towards  the  close  of  tlie  eixteentli  cen- 
tury, presented  a  field  of  observation  singularly  calculated  to 
attract  the  curiosity,  and  to  awaken  the  genius  of  Bacon ;  nor 
was  it  the  least  of  his  personal  advantages,  that,  as  the  son  of 
one  of  Queen  Elizabeth's  ministers,  he  had  a  ready  access, 
wherever  he  went,  to  the  most  eidightened  society  in  Europe. 
While  yet  only  in  the  seventeenth  year  of  his  age,  he  was  re- 
moved by  his  father  from  Cambridge  to  Paris,  where  it  is  not 
to  be  doubted,  that  the  novelty  of  the  literary  scene  must  have 
largely  contributed  to  cherish  the  natural  liberahty  and  inde- 
pendence of  his  mind.  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  has  remarked,  in 
one  of  his  Academical  Discourses,  that  "  every  seminary  of 
learning  is  surrounded  with  an  atmosphere  of  floating  know- 
ledge, where  every  mind  may  imbibe  somewhat  congenial  to  its 
own  original  conceptions."^  He  might  have  added,  with  still 
greater  truth,  that  it  is  an  atmosphere,  of  which  it  is  more 
peculiarly  salutary  for  those  who  have  been  elsewhere  reared  to 
breathe  the  air.  The  remark  is  applicable  to  higher  pursuits 
than  were  in  the  contemplation  of  this  philosophical  artist ;  and 

'  Bom  1661,  died  162G.  of  the    Rojal    Academy,    January    2, 

'  DiecourBO  tlelivered  at  the  opening      1769. 
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it  suggests  a  hint  of  no  inconsiderable  value  for  tlie  education 
of  youth. 

The  merits  of  Bacon,  as  the  fether  of  Experimental  Philo- 
sophy, are  so  universally  acknowledged,  that  it  would  be  supei'- 
fluoua  to  touch  upon  them  here.  The  lighte  which  he  has 
struck  out  in  various  branches  of  the  Philosophy  of  Mind,  have 
been  much  less  attended  to ;  although  the  whole  scope  and 
tenor  of  his  speculations  shew,  that  to  this  study  his  genius  was 
fer  more  stroi^ly  and  happily  turned,  than  to  that  of  the 
Material  World.  It  was  not,  as  some  seem  to  have  imagined, 
by  sagacious  anticipations  of  particular  discoveries  afterwards 
to  be  made  in  physics,  that  his  writings  have  had  so  powerful 
an  influence  in  accelerating  the  advancement  of  that  science. 
In  the  extent  and  accuracy  of  his  physical  knowledge,  he  was 
far  inferior  to  many  of  his  predecessors ;  but  he  surpassed  them 
all  in  bis  knowledge  of  the  laws,  the  resources,  and  the  limits 
of  the  human  underetanding.  The  sanguine  expectations  with 
which  he  looked  forward  to  the  future,  were  founded  solely  on 
his  coniidence  in  the  untried  capacities  of  the  mind;  and  on  a 
conviction  of  the  possibility  of  invigorating  and  guiding,  by 
means  of  logical  rules,  those  faculties  which,  in  all  our  re- 
searches after  truth,  are  the  organs  or  instruments  to  be 
employed.  "  Such  rules,"  as  he  himself  has  observed,  "  do  in 
some  sort  equal  men's  wits,  and  leave  no  great  advantage  or 
pre-eminence  to  the  perfect  and  excellent  motions  of  the  spirit. 
To  draw  a  straight  line,  or  to  describe  a  circle,  by  aim  of  hand 
only,  there  must  be  a  great  diiference  between  an  unsteady  and 
unpractised  hand,  and  a  steady  and  practised ;  but  to  do  it  by 
rule  or  compass  it  is  much  alike." 

Nor  is  it  merely  as  a  lo^cian  that  Bacon  is  entitled  to  notice 
on  the  present  occasion.  It  would  be  difficult  to  name  another 
writer  prior  to  Locke,  whose  works  are  enriched  with  so  many 
just  olraervations  on  the  intellectual  phenomena.  Among  these, 
the  most  valuable  relate  to  the  laws  of  Memory  and  of  Imagi- 
nation ;  the  latter  of  which  subjects  he  seems  to  have  studied 
with  peculiar  care.  In  one  short  hut  beautiful  paragraph  con- 
cerning Poetry,  (under  which  title  may  be  comprehended  all 
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every- 


mutiduB  a< 


FoSaia  bjec  hu  i 


H  largin  i 


the  various  creations  of  this  faculty,)  lie  ] 
thing  that  philosophy  and  good  sense  have  yet  had  t' 
what  has  been  since  called  the  Beau  Ideal;  a  topic,  which  has 
fiimished  occasion  to  so  many  over-refinements  among  the 
French  critics,  and  to  so  much  extravagance  and  mysticism  in 
the  cloiid-capt  metaphysics  of  the  new  German  school.^  In 
considering  imagination  as  connected  with  the  nervous  system, 
more  particularly  as  connected  with  that  species  of  sympathy 
to  which  medical  writers  have  given  the  name  of  imitation,  he 
has  suggested  some  very  important  hints,  which  none  of  his 
successors  have  hitherto  prosecuted ;  and  has,  at  the  same  time, 
left  an  example  of  cautious  inquiry,  worthy  to  be  studied  by  all 
who  may  attempt  («  investigate  the  laws  regulating  the  union 
between  Mind  and  Body.*    His  illustration  of  the  different 

'  T(  thia  trancli  of  the  philoBophy  of 
mind  Bacon  gi>  es  the  title  of  Doetrina 
de  f^di  re  tne  de  commum  einevlo 
aaimie  et  corpona  —(Be  Aug.  Sclent, 
Lb  IT  cap  1 )  Un  ler  this  article,  ha 
menfions  among  other  deiiderata,  an 
inquirj  (whichhe  recommendsto  phyai- 
ci  ma)  (Hjncemng  the  mfluenoe  of  imflgi- 
nahun  over  the  body  Hie  own  woi'ds 
are  very  remailtalile  more  partJcuiariy 
thp  (.loase  lu  nhith  he  remarks  the 
effect  of  £xuig  and  conceuirating  the 
attention  in  giymg  to  ideal  objects  the 
power  of  reah-lies  over  the  beKef.  "Ad 
ahud  qnippiam,  qnod  hnc  pertinet,  pares 
a^odum,  nee  pro  rei  Buhlilitate,  vel 
udlitate,  inquisitom  est ;  quatenna  scili- 
cet ipaa  imagiitatio  amnuE  vel  eogilatlo 
peTquaaijixa,  et  v^vii  injidem  qiuaulam 
exaltala,  valeat  ad  immutBndum  corpus 
ima^nantia." — {Ihid.)  He  Hoggests  also, 
as  a  curions  problem,  to  ascertain  how 
ar  it  is  possible  to  forti^  and  exalt  the 
ima^nation ;  and  hy  what  means  this 
may  moat  effectaally  he  done.  Tlie 
lass  <}f  tacts  here  alluded  to,  are  mani- 
eatly  of  the  some  desciiption  with  those 
I  which  the  attention  of  philosophers 
as  been  lately  called  by  the  pretensions 
of  Mesmer   and  of  Perliins:    "Atciue 


rerum  ntcunqv  e  sabsfacere  (um  sobda 
haben  uoo  pissint  6i  quia  eumi  rem 
acutit  s  iLitrot^Liat  firmum  ex  Foeai 
Gumitur  argumentum  miigMtiidin<>ni 
rerum  magia  illustrem  ordinem  magis 
perfeLtum  et  vanetatem  magis  pul 
chram  aniniffi  human  Ee  complacere 
qnam  in  nat  ira  tps»  post  lapsum  re 
penn  ullo  modo  possit  Quaproptfli  cum 
res  gestff'  et  eientiiH  qui  vene  historue 

in  4^ua  anima  humaua  silii  satiafaciat, 
pnest^  est  Po^i$,  qiUB  facta  magis  he^ 
roica  Gon£ngat.  Gum  historia  vera  Buc- 
CBsaus  rerom,  miniioe  pro  meritis  virtu- 
tum  et  sceterum  narret,  currigit  Gam 
Fogaia,  et  eiitus,  et  (ortunBi!,  secimdum 
merita,   et  ex  lege  Nemeseos,   exhibet. 

m    tnd]  im^      m    £e 
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clasBes  of  prejudices  incident  to  hiinian  nature,  is,  in  point  of 
practical  utility,  at  least  equal  to  anything  on  that  head  to  be 
found  in  Locke ;  of  whom  it  is  impossible  to  forbear  remarking, 
as  a  circumstance  not  easily  explicable,  that  he  should  have 
resumed  this  important  discussion,  without  once  mentioning 
the  name  of  his  great  predecessor.  The  chief  improvement 
made  by  Locke,  in  the  farther  prosecution  of  the  argument,  is 
the  application  of  Hobbes'a  theory  of  association,  to  explain  in 
what  manner  these  prejudices  are  originally  generated. 

In  Bacon's  scattered  hints  on  topics  connected  with  the 
Philosophy  of  the  Mind,  strictly  so  called,  nothing  is  more 
remarkable  than  the  precise  and  just  ideas  they  display  of  the 
proper  aim  of  this  science.  He  had  manifestly  reflected  much 
and  successfully  on  the  operations  of  his  own  understanding, 
and  had  studied  with  uncommon  sagacity  the  intellectual  char- 
acters of  others.  Of  his  reflections  and  observations  on  both 
Bubjecte,  he  has  recorded  many  important  results ;  and  has  in 
general  stated  them  without  the  slightest  reference  to  any 
physiological  theory  concerning  theic  causes,  or  to  any  analo- 
gical explanations  founded  on  the  caprices  of  metaphorical 
language.  If,  on  some  occasions,  he  assumes  the  existence  of 
animal  spirits,  as  the  medium  of  communication  between  Soul 
and  Body,  it  must  be  remembered,  that  this  was  then  the  uni- 
versal belief  of  the  learned ;  and  that  it  was  at  a  much  later 
period  not  less  confidently  avowed  by  Locke,  Nor  ought  it  to  be 
overlooked,  (I  mention  it  to  the  credit  of  both  authors,)  that  in 
such  instances  the  fad  is  commonly  so  stated,  as  to  render  it 
easy  for  the  reader  to  detach  it  from  the  theory.  As  to  the 
scholastic  questions  concerning  the  nature  and  essence  of  mind, 
— whether  it  he  extended  or  unextended  ?  whether  it  have  any 
relation  to  space  or  to  time  ?  or  whether  (as  was  contended 
by  others)  it  exist  in  ev&ry  uhi,  but  in  no  place  f — Bacon  has 

hnio  coDJuiicfa  est  dieqiiisitio,  quomodo  miyorem  fieri  dctur?  Atqiie  liic  ob- 
"  nagjnatio  inteudi  at  fortilicari  poaait  ?       liqne,  neo  minUB  perioulo* 


Quippe,  b!  imaginQtio  furlis  tantarum  palliatio  t[U83dMn.  et  defeiiaio  maiimtB 
alt  virium,  opersj  pretium  fucrit  nosae,  partis  MatfUB  Ceremmiialie,"  So.  &o. — 
qiiibuB  inodiB  earn  exaltori,  Bt  be  ipsa      Be  Aug.  Seieni,  lib.  iv.  cap.  iii. 
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uniformly  passed  them  over  with  silent  contempt;  and  has 
probably  contributed  not  less  effectually  to  bring  them  into 
general  discredit,  by  this  indirect  intimation  of  his  own  opinion, 
than  if  he  had  descended  to  the  ungrateful  task  of  exposing 
their  absurdity,^ 

While  Bacon,  however,  so  cautiously  avoids  these  unprofit- 
able discussions  about  the  nature  of  Mind,  he  decidedly  states 
his  conviction,  that  the  faauMie^  di  Man  differ  not  merely  in 
degree,  but  in  kind,  from  the  instincts  of  the  brutes,  "  I  do 
not,  therefore,"  he  observe  on  one  occasion,  "  approve  of  that 
confused  and  promiscuous  method  in  which  philosophers  are 
accustomed  to  treat  of  pneumatology ;  as  if  the  human  Soul 
ranked  above  those  of  brutes,  merely  like  the  sun  above  the 
stars,  or  like  gold  above  other  metals." 

Among  the  various  topics  started  by  Bacon  for  the  considera- 
tion of  future  logicians,  he  did  not  overlook  (what  may  be 
justly  regarded,  in  a  practical  view,  as  the  most  interesting  of 
all  logical  problems)  the  question  concerning  the  mutual  in- 
fluence of  Thought  and  of  Language  on  each  other.  "  Men 
believe,"  says  he,  "  that  their  reason  governs  their  words ;  but, 
it  often  happens,  that  words  have  power  enough  to  re-ac*  upon 
reason,"  This  aphorism  may  be  considered  as  the  text  of  by 
far  the  most  valuable  part  of  Locke's  Essay,— (^tt^  which 
relates  to  the  imperfections  and  abuse  of  words ;  but  it  was 
not  tin  vritliin  tlie  lost  twenty  yearw,  that  its  depth  and  im- 


'  NotwitWaiiding  ttB  esir.ivagance 
of  Spinoza's  own  pliiloflopliical  creed, 
\e  is  one  of  tliBTery  few  among  Bacon's 
Bncceaaors,  who  seem  to  have  been  iiilly 
aware  of  the  juettiesii,  importance,  and 
originality  of  tte  method  pointed  out  in 
the  ifbwun  Orgtmon  for  the  etudy  of 
the  MinJ.  "  Ad  hieo  intelligenda,  non 
eat  opus  watorflra.  menA'j  cognoacere, 
Bed  sufficit,  mentis  sivo  jwrce^'oKMrn 
hiakiriolRm  concinnare  modo  illq  quo 
VEEULAifura  docet."^^w.  E;^t.  42. 

In  order  to  comprehend  the  whole 
merit  of  this  remark,  it  is  neceseaiy  to 
know  thftt,  according  to  the  Cartesian 


phraseology,  whieh  is  here  adoptsd  Ly 
Spinoza,  the  word  jKreepiioii  is  a  general 
term,  equally  applicable  (o  oU  the  intel- 
lectual oppiatione.  The  wcrda  of  Des- 
cartes himself  are  these  ;  "  Omnes  modi 
cogitaniU,  quos  ia  nobis  esperimiir,  ad 
duos  generales  referri  poesunt :  quoram 
unna  est,  perc^w,  sivo  operatio  jntel- 
leetuB ;  alius  Terd,  volitio,  rive  operatio 
ToluntatJB.  l^am,  ieitixee,  imagin<wi,  et 
pyre  inteUigere,  svhI  lantam  diverai 
modipercipiendi;  nt  et  oipere,  avereari, 
affirmaie,  negare,  dubitaxe,  sunt  diverai 
modi  volendi."— iVinc.    FhU.  Para    I. 
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poi-tance  were  perceived  in  all  their  extent.  I  need  scarcely 
say,  that  I  allude  to  the  excellent  Memoirs  of  M.  Prevost  and 
of  M.  Degerando,  on  "  Signs  considered  in  their  connexion 
with  the  Intellectual  Operations."  The  anticipations  formed 
by  Bacon  of  that  branch  of  modem  logic  which  relates  to 
Universcd  Orammar,  do  no  less  honour  to  his  sagacity. 
"  Grammar,"  he  observes,  "  is  of  two  kinds,  the  one  literary, 
the  other  philosophicaL  The  former  has  for  its  object  to  trace 
the  analogiea  running  through  the  structure  of  a  particular 
tongue,  so  as  to  facilitate  its  acquisition  to  a  foreigner,  or  to 
enable  him  to  speak  it  with  correctness  and  purity.  The  latter 
directs  the  attention,  not  to  the  analogies  which  words  bear  to 
words,  but  to  the  analogies  which  words  bear  to  things;"^  or, 
as  he  afterwards  explains  himself  more  clearly,  "  to  language 
considered  as  the  sensible  portraiture  or  image  of  the  mental 
processes."  In  farther  illustration  of  these  hints,  he  takes 
notice  of  the  lights  which  the  different  genius  of  different 
languages  reflect  on  the  characters  and  habits  of  those  by 
whom  they  were  respectively  spoken.  "  Thus,"  says  he,  "  it  is 
easy  to  perceive,  that  the  Greeks  were  addicted  to  the  culture 
of  the  arte,  the  Romans  engrossed  with  the  conduct  of  affairs ; 
inasmuch  as  the  technical  distinctions  introduced  in  the 
progress  of  refinement  require  the  aid  of  compounded  words ; 
while  tlie  real  business  of  life  stands  in  no  need  of  so  artificial 
a  phraseology."*  Ideas  of  this  sort  have,  in  the  course  of  a 
very  few  years,  already  become  conunon,  and  almost  tritical ; 
but  how  different  was  the  case  two  centuries  ago ! 

With  these  sound  and  enlarged  views  concerning  the  Philo- 
sophy of  the  Mind,  it  will  not  appear  surprising  to  those  who 
have  attended  to  the  slow  and  irregular  advances  of  human 
reason,  that  Bacon  should  occasionally  blend  incidental  remarks, 
savouring  of  the  habits  of  thinking  prevalent  in  his  time.  A 
ciu^ous  example  of  tins  occurs  in  the  same  chapter  which  con- 
tains Ms  excellent  definition  or  description  of  universal  granunar. 
"  This  too,"  he  observes,  "  is  worthy  of  notice,  that  the  ancient 
languages  were  full  of  declensions,  of  cases,  of  conjugations,  of 
'  De  Aug.  Seiest.  lib.  vi.  cap.  i.  '  Ibid. 
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tenses,  and  of  other  similar  inflections ;  while  the  modern, 
almost  entirely  destitute  of  these,  indolently  accomphsh  the 
same  purpose  by  the  help  of  prepositions,  and  of  auxiliary 
verbs.  Whence,"  he  continues,  "may  be  inferred,  (liowever 
we  may  flatter  ourselves  with  the  idea  of  our  own  superiority,) 
that  the  human  intellect  was  much  more  acute  and  subtile  in 
ancient,  than  it  now  is  in  modern  times."^  How  very  unlike 
is  this  last  reflection  i*  the  usual  strain  of  Bacon's  writings ! 
It  seems,  indeed,  much  more  congenial  to  the  philosophy  of 
Mr.  Hanis  and  of  Lord  Monboddo ;  and  it  has  accordingly 
been  sanctioned  with  the  approbation  of  both  these  learned 
authors.  If  my  memory  does  not  deceive  me,  it  is  the  only 
passage  in  Bacon's  works  which  Lord  Monboddo  has  any- 
where condescended  to  quote. 

These  observations  afibrd  me  a  convenient  opportunity  for 
remarking  the  progress  and  diffusion  of  the  philosophical  spirit 
since  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century.  In  the  short 
passage  just  cited  from  Bacon,  there  are  involved  no  less  than 
two  capital  errors,  which  are  now  almost  universally  ranked,  by 
men  of  education,  among  the  grossest  prejudices  of  the  multi- 
tude. The  one,  that  the  declensions  and  conjugations  of  the 
ancient  languages,  and  the  modem  substitution  in  their  place 
of  prepositions  and  auxiliary  verbs,  are  both  of  them  the  deli- 
berate and  systematical  contrivances  of  speculative  gramma- 
rians ;  the  other,  (still  less  analogous  to  Bacon's  general  style 
of  reasoning,)  that  the  faculties  of  man  have  declined  as  the 
world  has  grown  older.  Both  of  these  errors  may  be  now  said 
to  have  disappeared  entirely.  The  latter,  more  particularly, 
must  to  the  rising  generation  seem  so  absurd,  that  it  almost 
requires  an  apology  to  have  mentioned  it.  That  the  capacities 
of  the  human  mind  have  been  in  all  ages  the  same,  and  that 
the  diversity  of  phenomena  exhibited  by  our  species  is  the  result 
merely  of  the  different  circumstances  in  which  men  are  placed, 
has  been  long  received  as  an  incontrovertible  logical  maxim  ; 
or  rather,  such  is  the  influence  of  early  instruction,  that  we  are 
apt  to  regard  it  as  one  of  the  most  obvious  suggestions  of  com- 
'  JM  Avg.  SeieTii  lib,  vf.  oap.  i. 
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mon  BGDse,  And  yet,  till  about  the  time  of  Montesquieu,  it  was 
by  no  means  so  generally  recognised  by  the  learned  ae  to  have 
a  sensible  influence  on  the  fashionable  tone  of  thinking  over 
Europe.  The  application  of  this  fundamental  and  leading  idea 
to  the  natural  or  theoretical  history  of  society  in  all  its  various 
aspects ; — to  the  history  of  langut^s,  of  the  arts,  of  the  sciences, 
of  laws,  of  government,  of  manners,  and  of  religion, — is  the 
peculiar  glory  of  the  latter  half  of  the  eighteenth  century,  and 
forms  a  characteristical  feature  in  its  philosophy,  which  even  the 
imagination  of  Bacon  was  unable  to  foresee. 

It  would  he  endless  to  particularize  the  original  suggestions 
thrown  out  by  Bacon  on  topics  connected  with  the  science  of 
Mind.  The  few  passages  of  this  sort  already  quoted  are  pro- 
duced merely  as  a  specimen  of  the  rest.  They  are  by  no  means 
selected  as  the  most  important  in  his  writings ;  but,  as  they 
happened  to  be  those  which  had  left  the  strongest  impression 
on  my  memory,  I  thought  them  as  likely  as  any  other  to  invite 
the  curiosity  of  my  readers  to  a  careful  examination  of  the  rich 
mine  from  which  they  are  extracted. 

The  Ethical  disquisitions  of  Bacon  are  almost  entirely  of  a 
practical  nature.  Of  the  two  theoretical  questions  so  much 
agitated,  in  both  parts  of  this  island,  during  the  eighteenth 
century,  concerning  the  principle  and  the  o6yec(  of  moral  ap- 
probation, he  has  said  nothing ;  but  he  has  opened  some  new 
and  interesting  views  with  respect  to  the  influence  of  custom 
and  the  formation  of  habits — a  most  important  article  of  moral 
philosophy,  on  which  he  has  enlarged  more  ably  and  more  use- 
fully than  any  writer  since  Aristotle.'  Under  the  same  bead  of 
Ethics  may  be  mentioned  the  small  volume  to  which  he  has 
given  the  title  of  Essays,  the  best  known  and  the  most  popular 
of  all  his  works.  It  is  also  one  of  those  where  the  superiority 
of  his  genius  appears  to  the  greatest  advantage,  the  novelty  and 
depth  of  his  reflections  often  receiving  a  strong  relief  from  the 
triteness  of  his  subject.  It  may  be  read  from  beginning  to  end 
in  a  few  hours ;  and  yet,  after  the  twentieth  perusal,  one  seldom 
fails  to  remark  in  it  something  overlooked  before.  This,  indeed, 
'  De  Auj/.  Scient.  lib.  vii.  cap.  iii. 
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is  a  characteristic  of  all  Bacon's  writings,  and  is  only  to  be 
aecouutcd  for  by  tlie  inexhaustible  aliment  they  furnish  to  our 
own  thoughts,  and  the  sympathetic  actiyity  they  impart  to  our 
torpid  faculties. 

The  suggestions  of  Bacon  for  the  improvement  of  Political 
Philosophy,  exhibit  as  strong  a  contrast  to  the  narrow  systems 
of  contemporary  statesmen  as  the  Inductive  Logic  to  that  of 
the  Schools.  How  profoimd  and  comprehensive  are  the  views 
opened  in  the  following  passa^s,  when  compared  with  the  scope 
of  the  celebrated  treatise  De  Jure  Belli  et  Pads ;  a  work  which 
was  first  published  about  a  year  before  Bacon's  death,  and  which 
continued,  for  a  hundred  and  fifty  years  afterwards,  to  be  re- 
garded, in  all  the  Protestant  universities  of  Eui'ope,  as  an 
inexhaustible  treasure  of  moral  and  jurisprudential  wisdom  I 

"  The  ultimate  object  which  legislators  ought  to  have  in 
view,  and  to  which  all  their  enactments  and  sanctions  ought  to 
be  subservient,  is,  that  the  citizens  may  live  happily.  For  this 
purpose,  it  is  necessary  that  they  should  receive  a  rehgious  and 
pious  education ;  that  they  should  be  trained  to  good  morals ; 
that  they  should  be  secured  from  foreign  enemies  by  proper 
mihtary  arrangements;  that  they  should  be  guarded  by  an 
effectual  pohce  against  seditions  and  private  injuries ;  that  they 
should  be  loyal  to  government,  and  obedient  to  magistrates ; 
and  finally,  that  they  should  abound  in  wealth,  and  in  other 
national  resources."  ^ — "  The  science  of  such  matters  certainly 
belongs  more  particularly  to  the  province  of  men  who,  by 
habits  of  pubUc  business,  have  been  led  to  take  a  comprehen- 
sive survey  of  the  social  order ;  of  the  interests  of  the  commu- 
nity at  large ;  of  the  rules  of  natural  equity ;  of  the  manners 
of  nations ;  of  the  different  forms  of  government ;  and  who  are 

'  Sxempiam  Traetatua  de  Fon^Ims  account  of  the  general  priaciples  of  law 

Juris,  Apbor.  6.     This  enumeration  of  and  government,  Knd  of  the  different  re- 

the  different  olgeotB  of  law  approaches  volutions  they  have  undergone  in  the 

very  nearly  to  Mr.  Smith's  ideas  on  the  different  ages  and  periods  of  society ; 

same  auhjeet,  as  expressed  by  himself  not  only  in  what  concerns  jnatice,  hut 

in  the  concluding  sentence  of  his  Xfeory  in  what  concerns  police,   revenue,   and 

of  MoTol  Sentimertts.     "  In  anotlier  arms,  and  whatever  else  ia  the  object  of 

Discourse,  I  shall  endeavour  to  give  an  law." 
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thus  prepared  to  reason  concerning  the  wisdom  of  laws,  both 
from  considerations  of  justice  and  of  policy.  The  great  desi- 
deratum, accordiflglyj  is,  by  investigating  the  principles  of 
natural  justice,  and  those  of  political  expediency,  to  exhibit  a 
theoretical  model  of  legislation,  which,  while  it  serves  as  a 
standard  for  estimating  the  comparative  excellence  of  municipal 
codes,  may  suggest  hinte  for  their  correction  and  improvement, 
to  such  as  have  at  heart  the  welfare  of  mankind."  ^ 

How  precise  the  notion  was  that  Bacon  had  formed  of  a 
philosophical  system  of  jurisprudence,  (with  which  as  a  stan- 
dard the  municipal  laws  of  different  nations  might  he  com- 
pared,) appears  from  a  remarkable  expression,  in  which  he 
mentions  it  as  the  proper  business  of  those  who  might  attempt 
to  cany  his  plan  into  execution,  to  investigate  those  "  leges 
LEGUM,  ex  ijuibus  informatio  peti  possit,  quid  in  singuUs  legibus 
bene  aut  perperam  positum  aut  constitutum  sit."^  I  do  not 
know  if,  in  Bacon's  prophetic  anticipations  of  the  future  pro- 
gress of  physics,  there  be  anything  more  characteristical,  both 


'  Be  Aug.  Sdent.  lil).  v 


'  I?e  Foniibxia  Juris,  Aphor.  6. 
From  the  preface  to  3.  small  tract  of 
Bncon'e,  entitled  The  Mlemertta  of  the 
Common  Laws  of  Mngtand,  (written 
■while  he  was  Solicitor-General  to  Queen 
Eiizabeth,)  we  leam,  tliat  the  phrase 
legum  !eges  had  been  previonsly  ased  bj 
some  "great  Civilian."  To  what  cjri- 
lian  Bacon  here  allndsa,  I  know  not ; 
liut,  whoever  he  was,  I  doubt  much  if 
he  annexed  to  it  the  comprehensive  and 
philosophical  meaning,  bo  precisely  ex- 
plained in  the  above  definifion.  Bacon 
himself,  when  he  wrote  his  Tract  on  the 
Comraon  Laws,  does  not  aeem  to  have 
yet  risen  to  this  vantage-gronnd  of  Uni- 
versal Jnrisprndonce.  His  great  object 
(lie  tells  us)  was  "  io  collect  the  rules 
and  grounds  dispersed  throughout  the 
body  of  the  same  laws,  in  order  to  see 
more  profoundly  into  the  reason  of  such 
judgmenta  and  ruled  caaes,  and  thereliy 


to  male  more  nse  of  them  for  the  deci- 
sion of  other  ciseB  more  doubtfiil ;  so 
that  the  uncertainty  of  law,  which  is 
the  principal  BJid  most  just  chaDenge 
that  is  made  to  the  laws  of  our  nation  at 
this  time,  will,  by  this  new  strength 
laid  lo  the  fonndatioc,  he  somewhat  the 
more  settled  and  corrected."  la  this 
passage,  no  reference  whatever  is  made 
to  the  Univereal  Jxaike  spoken  of  in 
the  aphorisms  de  Fontibva  Juris;  but 
merely  to  the  leading  and  governing 
rules  which  give  to  a  municipal  system 
whatever  it  possesses  of  analogy  and 
consistency.  To  these  roles  Bacon  gives 
the  title  of  legee  leijvra;  but  the  mean- 
ing of  the  phrase,  on  this  occasion, 
differs  from  that  in  which  he  afterwards 
employed  it,  not  less  widely  than  the 
rules  of  Latin  or  of  Greek  ayntas:  differ 
from  the  principles  of  nniversal  gram- 
mar.— [The  phrase  "  Legum  leges," 
occurs  also  in  Cicero ;  vidR  lib.  ii  De 
Lfgibua,  cap.  vii.] 
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of  the  grandeur  and  of  the  justness  of  his  conceptions,  than 
this  short  definition ;  more  particularly,  when  we  consider  how 
widely  Grotius,  in  a  work  professedly  devoted  to  this  very  in- 
quiry, was  soon  after  to  wander  from  the  right  path,  in  con- 
sequence of  his  vague  and  wavering  idea  of  the  aim  of  hie 
researches. 

The  sagacity,  however,  displayed  in  these,  and  various  other 
passages  of  a  similar  import,  can  hy  no  means  he  duly  appre- 
ciated, without  attending,  at  the  same  time,  to  the  cautious  and 
temperate  maxima  so  frequently  inculcated  by  the  author,  on 
the  subject  of  political  innovation.  "  A  stubborn  retention  of 
customs  is  a  turbulent  thing,  not  less  than  the  introduction  of 
new." — "  Time  is  the  greatest  innovator ;  sliall  we  then  not 
imitate  time,  which  innovates  so  silently  as  to  mock  the  sense  ? ' 
Nearly  connected  with  these  aphorisms,  are  the  profound  re- 
flections in  the  first  book  De  Auffmentis  Scientiarutn,  on  the 
necessity  of  accommodating  every  new  institution  to  the 
character  and  circumstances  of  the  people  for  whom  it  is 
intended ;  and  on  the  peculiar  danger  which  Kterary  men  run 
of  overlooldug  this  consideration,  from  the  familiar  acquaint- 
ance they  acquire,  in  the  course  of  their  early  studies,  with  the 
ideas  and  sentiments  of  the  ancient  classics. 

The  remark  of  Bacon  on  the  systematical  poHcy  of  Henry 
VII.,  was  manifestly  suggested  by  the  same  train  of  thinking, 
"  His  laws  (whoso  marks  them  weU)  were  deep  and  not 
vulgar ;  not  made  on  the  spur  of  a  particular  occasion  for  the 
present,  but  out  of  providence  for  the  future;  to  make  the 
estate  of  his  people  still  more  and  more  happy,  after  the  man- 
ner of  the  legislators  in  ancient  and  heroic  times,"  How  far 
this  noble  eulogy  was  merited,  either  hy  the  legislators  of 
antiquity,  or  by  the  modem  prince  on  whom  Bacon  has  be- 
stowed it,  is  a  question  of  Utfcle  moment.  I  quote  it  merely  on 
account  of  the  important  philosophical  distinction  which  it  in- 
directly marks,  between  "  deep  and  vulgar  laws ;"  the  former 
invariably  aiming  to  accomplish  their  end,  not  by  giving  any 
sudden  shock  to  the  feelings  and  interests  of  the  existing 
generation,  but  by  allowing  to  natural  causes  time  and  oppor- 
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tunity  to  operate ;  and  by  removing  those  artificial  obstacles 
which  check  the  progressive  tendencies  of  society.  It  is  pro- 
bable, tliat,  on  this  occasion,  Bacon  had  an  eye  more  parti- 
cularly to  the  memorable  statute  of  aHenation  ;  to  the  efl'ecta  of 
which,  (whatever  were  the  motives  of  its  author,)  tha  above 
description  certainly  apphes  in  an  eminent  degree. 

After  all,  however,  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  it  is  rather 
in  his  general  views  and  maxims,  than  iu  the  details  of  his 
poHtieal  theori^,  that  Bacon's  sagacity  appears  to  advantage. 
His  notions  with  respect  to  commercial  policy  seem  to  have 
been  more  peculiarly  erroneous,  originating  in  an  overweening 
opinion  of  the  efficacy  of  law,  in  matters  where  natural  causes 
ought  to  be  allowed  a  free  operation.  It  is  observed  by  Mr. 
Hume,  that  the  statutes  of  Henry  VII.  relating  to  the  pohce  of 
his  kingdom,  are  generally  contrived  with  more  judgment  than 
his  commercial  regulations.  The  same  writer  adds,  that  "  the 
more  simple  ideas  of  order  and  ec[uity  are  sufficient  to  guide  a 
legislator  in  everything  that  regards  the  internal  administration 
of  justice ;  but  that  the  principles  of  commerce  are  much  more 
comphcated,  and  require  long  experience  and  deep  reflection  to 
be  well  imderstood  in  any  st^te.  The  real  consequence  is  ili&re 
often  contrary  to  first  appearances.  No  wonder  that,  dm:ing 
the  reign  of  Henry  VII.,  these  matters  were  frequently  mis- 
taken ;  and  it  may  safely  be  affirmed  that,  even  in  the  age  of 
Lord  Bacon,  very  imperfect  and  erroneous  ideas  were  formed  on 
that  subject." 

The  instances  mentioned  by  Hume  in  confirmation  of  these 
general  remarks,  are  pecuharly  gratifying  to  those  who  have  a 
pleasure  in  tracing  the  slow  but  certain  progress  of  reason  and 
liberality.  "During  the  reign,"  says  be,  "of  Henry  VII.  it  was 
prohibited  to  export  horses,  as  if  that  exportation  did  not  en- 
courage the  breed,  and  make  them  more  plentiful  in  the  king- 
dom. Prices  were  also  affixed  to  woollen  cloths,  to  caps  and 
hats,  and  the  wages  of  labourers  were  regulated  by  law.  Ir  is 
EVIDENT  that  these  maiters  ought  always  to  ie  hft  free,  and  he 
entrusted  to  the  common  course  of  business  and  commerce." — 
"  For  a  like  reason,"  the  historian  continues,  "  the  law  enacted 
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against  enclosures  and  for  the  keeping  up  of  farm-houses, 
scarcely  deserves  the  praises  bestowed  on  it  by  Lord  Bacon.  If 
husbandmen  understand  agriculture,  and  have  a  ready  vent  for 
their  commodities,  we  need  not  dread  a  diminution  of  the  people 
employed  in  the  comitry.  During  a  century  and  a  half  after 
this  period,  there  ■was  a  frequent  renewal  of  laws  and  edicts 
against  depopulation ;  whence  we  may  infer  that  none  of  them 
were  ever  executed.     The  natural  course  of  improvement  at 


These  acute  and  decisive  strictures  on  the  impolicy  of  some 
laws  highly  applauded  by  Bacon,  while  they  strongly  illustrate 
the  narrow  and  mistaken  views  in  pohtical  economy  entertained 
by  the  wisest  statesmen  and  philosophers  two  centuries  ago, 
afford,  at  the  same  time,  a  proof  of  the  general  diffusion  which 
has  since  taken  place,  among  the  people  of  Great  Britain,  of 
juster  and  more  enlightened  opinions  on  this  important  branch 
of  legislation.  Wherever  such  doctrines  find  their  way  into  the 
page  of  history,  it  may  be  safely  inferred  that  the  public  mind 
is  not  indisposed  to  give  them  a  welcome  reception. 

The  ideas  of  Bacon  concerning  the  education  of  youth  were 
such  as  might  be  expected  from  a  philosophical  statesman.  On 
the  conduct  of  education  in  general,  with  a  view  to  the  develop- 
ment and  improvement  of  the  intellectual  character,  he  has 
suggested  various  useful  hints  in  different  parts  of  his  works ; 
but  what  I  wish  chiefly  to  remark  at  present  ifl,  the  paramount 
importance  which  he  has  attached  to  the  education  of  the 
people,  comparing  (as  he  has  repeatedly  done)  tlie  effects  of 
early  culture  on  the  understanding  and  the  heart  to  the  abun- 
dant harvest  which  rewards  the  diligent  husbandman  for  the 
toils  of  the  spring.  To  this  analogy  he  seems  to  have  been  par- 
ticularly anxious  to  attract  the  attention  of  his  readers,  by 
bestowing  on  education  the  title  of  the  Qeorgics  of  the  Mind; 
identifying,  by  a  happy  and  impressive  metaphor,  the  two 
proudest  functions  entrusted  to  the  legislator — the  encourage- 
ment of  agricultural  industry  and  the  care  of  national  instruc- 
tion. In  both  instance,  the  legislator  exerts  a  power  which  is 
literally  productive  or  oreaUve ;  compelling,  in  the  one  case, 
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the  unprofitable  desert  to  pour  forth  its  latent  riches ;  and  in 
the  other,  vivifying  the  dormant  seeds  of  genius  and  virtue,  and 
redeeming,  fi-oni  the  neglected  wastes  of  human  intellect,  a  new 
and  unexpected  accession  to  the  connnon  inheritance  of  man- 
kind. 

"When  from  such  speculations  as  these  we  descend  to  the 
treatise  De  Jwe  Belli  et  Pacis^  the  contrast  ia  mortifyiag 
indeed.  And  yet,  so  much  better  suited  were  the  talents  and 
accomphshments  of  Grotiua  to  the  taste,  not  only  of  his  con- 
temporaries, but  of  their  remote  descendants,  that  while  the 
merits  of  Bacon  failed,  for  a  century  and  a  half,  to  command 
the  general  admiration  of  Europe,'  Grotius  continued,  even  in 
our  British  imiversities,  the  acknowledged  Oracle  of  Juriapru- 
dence  and  of  Ethics,  tiU  long  after  the  death  of  Montesquieu, 
Nor  was  Bacon  himself  unapprized  of  the  slow  growth  of  his 
posthumous  fame.  No  writer  seems  ever  to  have  felt  more 
deeply  that  he  properly  belonged  to  a  later  and  more  enlight- 
ened age — a  sentiment  which  he  has  pathetically  expressed  in 
that  clause  of  his  testament,  where  he  "  bequeaths  his  name  to 
posterity,  after  some  generations  shall  be  past."  ^ 

Unbounded,  however,  as  the  reputation  of  Grrotius  was  on 
the  Continent,  even  before  his  own  death,  it  was  not  tUl  many 
years  after  the  publication  of  the  treatise  De  Jure  Belli  ei 
Pads,  that  the  science  of  natural  jurisprudence  became,  in  tliis 
island,  an  object  of  much  attention,  even  to  the  learned.  In 
order,  therefore,  to  give  to  the  sequel  of  this  section  some  de- 
gree of  continuity,  I  shall  r^erve  my  observations  on  Grotius 
and  his  successors,  till  I  shall  have  finished  all  that  I  think  it 
necessary  to  mention  fmi:her,  with  respect  to  the  literature  of 
our  own  country,  prior  to  the  appearance  of  Mr.  Locke's  Essay. 


'  "  La  cll^brita  en  France  des  ecrite  tlie  most  inaigniGoant  charaotere,  and  to 

dn  ChanceliBr  Bacon  n'a  gu«re  pour  date  whom  Le  Clerc  has  very  justly  ascribed 

que  cells  de  I'Encyclop^die." — {Si»toire  the  merit  of  ■ane  exactitude  itonnante 

des  MathSmaiiques  par  MorUuda,  Pre-  dans  dea  chases  de  niatit,  eIiouH  have 

face,  p.  is.)     It  is  an  extraordinary  cir-  devoted  to  Bacon  only  twelve  lines  of 

cmnstance  that  Bayle,  who  haa  bo  often  tis  Dictionary, 

wasted  Ilia  erudition  and  acuteness  on  *  See  Note  F. 
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The  rapid  advancement  of  intellectual  cultivation  in  Eng- 
land, between  the  years  1388  and  1640,  (a  period  of  almost 
iinintemipted  peace,)  has  been  remarked  by  Mr.  Fox.  "  The 
general  improvement,"  he  observes,  "  in  all  arte  of  civil  life, 
and  above  aD,  the  astonishing  progress  of  literature,  are  the 
moat  striking  among  the  general  features  of  that  period ;  and 
are  in  themselves  causes  sufficient  to  produce  effects  of  the 
utmost  importance.  A  country  whose  language  was  enriched 
by  the  works  of  Hooker,  Raleigh,  and  Bacon,  could  not  but 
experience  a  sensible  change  in  ite  manners,  and  in  its  style  of 
thinking;  and  even  to  spealc  the  same  language  in  which 
Spencer  and  Shakespeare  had  written,  seemed  a  sufficient  plea 
to  rescue  the  Commons  of  England  from  the  appellation  of 
Brutes,  with  which  Henry  the  Eighth  had  addressed  them."—- 
The  remark  is  equally  just  and  refined.  It  is  by  the  mediation 
of  an  improving  language,  that  the  progress  of  the  mind  is 
chiefly  continued  from  one  generation  to  another ;  and  that  the 
acquirements  of  the  enhghtened  few  are  insensibly  imparted 
to  the  many.  Whatever  tends  to  diminish  the  ambiguities 
of  speech,  or  to  fix,  with  more  logical  precision,  the  import 
of  general  terms ; — above  aU,  whatever  tends  to  embody,  in 
popular  forms  of  expression,  the  ideas  and  feelings  of  the  wise 
and  good,  augments  the  natural  powers  of  the  human  under- 
standing, and  enables  the  succeeding  race  to  start  from  a 
higher  ground  than  was  occupied  hy  their  fathers.  The 
remark  applies  with  peculiar  force  to  the  study  of  the  Mind 
itself;  a  study,  where  the  chief  source  of  error  is  the  imperfec- 
tion of  words ;  and  where  every  improvement  on  this  gi'eat 
instrument  of  thought  may  be  justly  regarded  in  the  light  of  a 
discovery.* 

'  It  is  not  ao  foreign  as  may  at  first  known,  that  the  treatises  on  hnahandry 

be  BUppOBsd  to  the  oliject  of  thia  Dis-  Mid  ngiioulture,  which  were  piihlialied 

course,  to  take  notice  here  of  the  exira-  during  tha  reign  of  King  James,  ore  so 

oriJinarj-  demand  for  hooka  on  Aijricid-  numerons,  that  it  can  Bearcelj  be  ima- 

ttire  nnder  the  govei'mnont  of  Jajnes  I.  ^ned  by  whom  they  were  written,   or 

The  fact  is  thua  Tory  strongly  stated  by  to  whom  they  were  sold."    Nothing  can 

Dr.  Johneon,  in  his  introduclioii  to  the  jllnatrate  more  strongly  the  effects  of  a 
Harleian  Miscellany.    "  It  deeervea  to 
be  remarked,  hecause  it  is  not  generally 
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In  the  foregoing  list  of  iUustrioua  names,  Mr.  Fox  has,  with, 
mucli  propriety,  connected  those  of  Bacon  and  Ealeigh ;  two 
men,  who,  notwithstanding  the  diversity  of  their  professional 
pursuits,  and  the  strong  contrast  of  tlieir  characters,  exhibit, 
nevertheless,  in  their  capacity  of  authors,  some  striking  features 
of  resemblance.  Both  of  them  owed  to  the  force  of  their  own 
minds,  their  emancipation  from  the  fetters  of  the  schools ;  both 
were  eminently  distinguished  above  their  contemporaries,  by 
the  originality  and  enlargement  of  their  philosophical  views ; 
and  both  divide,  with  the  venerable  Hooker,  the  glory  of 
exemplifying  to  their  yet  unpolished  countrymen,  the  richness, 
variety,  and  grace,  which  might  be  lent  to  the  English  idiom 
hy  the  hand  of  a  master,' 

It  is  not  improbable  that  Mr.  Fox  might  have  included  the 
name  of  Hobbes  in  the  same  enumeration,  had  he  not  been 
prevented  by  an  aversion  to  his  slavish  principles  of  govern- 
ment, and  by  his  own  disrelish  for  metaphysical  theories.  As 
a  writer,  Hobbes  imquestionably  ranks  high  among  the  older 
English  classics;  and  is  so  peculiarly  distinguished  by  the 
simplicity  and  ease  of  his  manner,  that  one  would  naturally 
have  expected  from  Mr.  Fox's  eharacteristieal  taste,  that  he 
would  have  relished  his  style  still  more  thim  that  of  Bacon*  or 


At  all  a 


pint  of  national  I'mproyement. 

;s,  and  in  every  country,  the 
extensive  Bale  of  Jioohs  on  agriaulture 
may  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  most 
plensing  symptoma  of  mental  onldvation 
in  the  great  Icnly  of  a  people. 

'  To  prevent  being  roisanderstood,  it 
IE  neceaearj  for  me  to  add,  Ihat  I  do  not 
apeak  of  the  general  ei^h  of  tbese  old 
authors  ;  but  only  of  detached  paesages, 
which  Taa.j  he  selected  from  all  of  them, 
as  earnests  or  firEt-frui  a       d 

biightar  era  in  Engh       h    ra  I 

may  be  safely  affirm  d      h  Ki 

works,  and  in  the  pros        mpo   tl 
Miltun,  ore  to  ba  lou  d      m 
£ii05t  sentences  of  ^hi  h  ngu^ 

has  yet  to  boast.    To  pro  to         u    low 
as  models  for  imitation,  would  be  qaite 


aleurd.  Dr.  Lowth  certainly  went  much 
too  far  when  he  aaid,  "  That  in  Mrrrect- 
neas,  pt-opriety,  and  purity  of  EngKsh 
style,  Hooker  hath  hardly  been  sur- 
passed, or  even  equalled,  by  any  of  his 
BucceflBors." — Freface  to  Lmoik's  Eng- 
lieh  Graimmair. 

■  According  \o  Dr.  Burnet,  [no  con- 
temptible judge  of  style,)  Bacon  was 
"  the  first  that  ivrit  our  language  cor- 
rectly." The  same  learned  prelate  pro- 
nounces Bacon  to  be  "  «itff  our  beet 
author ;"  and  thii  at  a  time  when  the 
works  of  Sprat,  and  many  of  the  prose 
comp'psitiona  of  Cowley  and  of  Dryden, 
were  alieady  in  the  hinda  of  the  pubhc 
It  19  difStult  to  con«.eiTe  on  what 
grounds  Burnet  proceeded  m  hazard 
ing  BO  estraordinaiy  an  <^uiaa      See 
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of  Ealeigh.— It  ia  with  tlie  philosopMccd  merits,  liowerer,  of 
Hobbes,  tiiat  we  are  alone  concerned  at  present ;  and,  in  this 
point  of  yiew,  what  a  space  is  filled  in  the  subsequent  history 
of  our  domestic  literature,  by  his  own  works,  and  by  those  of 
his  innumerable  opponents  1  Little  else,  indeed,  but  the  sys- 
tems which  he  published,  and  the  controversies  which  they 
provoked,  occurs,  during  the  interval  between  Bacon  and 
Locke,  to  mark  the  progress  of  English  Philosophy,  either  in 
the  study  of  the  mind,  or  in  the  kindred  researches  of  Ethical 
and  Political  Science. 

Of  the  few  and  comparatively  trifling  exceptions  to  this  re- 
mark, furnished  by  the  metaphysical  tracts  of  Glan\'ill,  of 
Hem-y  More,  and  of  John  Smith,  I  must  delay  taking  notice, 
tin  some  account  shall  be  given  of  the  Cartesian  philosophy ; 
to  wliich  their  most  interesting  discussions  have  a  constant 
reference,  either  in  the  way  of  comment  or  refutation. 

Ho  BEES.  I 

"The  philosopher  of  Malmesbury,"  says  Dr.  Warburton, 
"  was  the  terror  of  the  last  age,  as  Tindall  and  Collins  are  of 
this.  The  press  sweat  with  controversy;  and  every  young 
churchman  mUitant,  would  try  his  arms  in  thundering  on 
Hobbes's  steel  eap."^  Nor  was  the  opposition  to  Hobbes  con- 
fined to  the  clerical  order,  or  to  the  controversialists  of  his  own 

the  PreracE  to  Burnet's  translation  of  afiff  and  pedantic ;  though,  their  sense 

More'a  Utopia.  be  excellBnt." 

It  is  stiU  more  difficult,  on  the  other  How  ingignifleant  are  the  psttj  gram- 
hand,  to  accomit  for  the  fallovring  very  m  ti    1  mp  '  P   P      H'j  Swift, 
bold  decision  of  Mr.  Hnme.     I  tnui-  wh  n     mp      d  w  th  th  h  UEtibl 
scribe  it  irom  an  eesay  first  published  ri  h      mp  rt  i  t    th    E  gh  h  t    on 
in  1742  ;  hut  the  same  pasBHge  is  to  be  by  th   wnt         f  th            t^enth     n 
found  in  the  Uat  edition  of  hia  works,  tuiy          Ihwmfn         naUth 
oonectad  bj  himself.    "  The  ftrat  pohle  hi  h      q    hh        nd  g  ae        f    Ijl 
proBB  we  have  was  vmt  by  a  man  (Dr.  aro  hi   pros           P     li         f    th        f 
Swift)  who  ia  still  alive.    As  to  Sprat,  h      mm  d   t     p    d      bs  rs    Dryd  n 
Locke,  and  even  Temple,  they  knew  too  P  p     an  1  Addi 
little  of  the  rules  of  art  to  be  esteemed             B       1  88  d  ed  167^ 
elegant  writera.    The  prose  of  Bacon,             i>         Ltg  i        Pr  f      t       1 
Harrington,  and  Milton,  ia  altogether  p.  9. 
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times.  Tlie  most  eminent  moralists  and  politicians  of  the 
eighteenth  centmy  may  be  ranked  in  the  number  of  his  anta- 
gonists, and  even  at  the  present  moment;  scarcely  does  there 
appear  a  new  publication  on  Ethics  or  Jurisprudence,  where  a 
refutation  of  Hobhism  is  not  to  be  found. 

The  period  when  Hobbes  began  his  literary  career,  as  well  as 
the  principal  incidents  of  his  life,  were,  in  a  singular  degree, 
favourable  to  a  mind  like  his ;  impatient  of  the  yoke  of  autho- 
rity, and  ambitious  to  attract  attention,  if  not  by  soHd  and  use- 
ful discoveries,  at  least  by  an  ingenious  defence  of  paradoxical 
tenets.  After  a  residence  of  five  years  at  Oxford,  and  a  very 
extensive  tour  through  France  and  Italy,  he  had  the  good 
fortune,  upon  his  return  to  England,  to  be  admitted  into  the 
intimacy  and  confidence  of  Lord  Bacon ;  a  circumstance  which, 
we  may  presume,  contributed  not  a  little  to  encourage  that  bold 
spirit  of  inquiry,  and  that  aversion  to  scholastic  learning,  which 
characterize  his  writings.  Happy,  if  he  had,  at  the  same  time, 
imbibed  some  portion  of  that  love  of  truth  and  zeal  for  the 
advancement  of  knowledge,  which  seem  to  have  been  Bacon's 
ruling  passions  I  But  such  was  the  obstinacy  of  his  temper, 
and  his  overweening  self-conceit,  that,  instead  of  co-operating 
with  Bacon  in  the  execution  of  his  magnificent  design,  he  re- 
solved to  rear,  on  a  foundation  exclusively  his  own,  a  complete 
structure  both  of  Moral  and  Physical  Science;  disdaining  to 
avail  himself  even  of  the  materials  collected  by  his  predece^ors, 
and  treating  the  experimentariatt  philosophers  as  objects  only 
of  contempt  and  ridicule !' 

In  the  political  writings  of  Hobbes,  we  may  perceive  the 
influence  also  of  other  motives.  From  his  earhest  years  he 
seems  to  have  been  decidedly  hostile  to  all  the  forms  of  popular 
government;  and  it  is  said  to  have  been  with  the  design  of 
impressing  his  countrymen  with  a  just  sense  of  the  disorders 
incident  to  democratical  estabhshments,  that  he  published,  in 
1618,  an  English  translation  of  Thucydides,  In  these  opinions 
he  was  more  and  more  confirmed  by  the  events  he  afterwards 
witnessed  in  England ;  the  fatal  consequences  of  which  he  early 

'  See  Note  G. 
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foresaw  with  so  much  alarm,  that,  in  1640,  he  withdrew  from 
the  approacliing  stonn,  to  enjc^'  the  society  of  liis  philosophical 
friends  at  Parle.  It  was  here  he  wrote  Ms  hook  De,  Owe,  a  few 
copies  of  which  were  printed,  and  privately  circulated  in  1642. 
The  same  work  was  afterwards  given  to  the  public,  with 
material  corrections  and  improvements,  in  1647,  when  the 
author's  attachment  to  the  royal  cause  being  strengthened  by 
his  personal  connexion  with  the  exiled  King,  he  thought  it  in- 
cumbent on  hira  to  stand  forth  avowedly  as  an  advocate  for 
thote  principles  which  he  had  long  profeBsed.  The  great  object 
of  this  performance  was  to  strengthen  the  hands  of  sovereigns 
(gainst  the  rising  spirit  of  democracy,  by  arraii^  them  witli. 
the  weapons  of  a  new  philosophy. 

The  fundamental  doctrines  inculcated  in  the  political  works 
of  Hobhes,  are  contained  in  the  following  propositions.  I  re- 
capitulate them  here,  not  on  their  own  account,  but  to  prepare 
the  way  for  some  remarks  which  I  mean  afterwards  to  offer  on 
the  coincidence  between  the  principles  of  Hobbes  and  those  of 
Locka  In  their  practical  conclusious,  indeed,  with  respect  to 
the  rights  and  duties  of  citizens,  the  two  writers  differ  widely ; 
hut  it  is  curious  to  observe  how  very  nearly  they  set  out  from 
the  same  hypothetical  assimiptions. 

All  men  are  by  nature  equal ;  and,  prior  to  government, 
they  had  all  an  equal  right  to  enjoy  the  good  things  of  this 
world.  Man,  too,  is  (according  to  Hobbes)  by  nature  a  soli- 
tary and  purely  selfish  animal ;  the  social  union  being  entirely 
an  interested  league,  suggested  by  prudential  views  of  personal 
advantage.  The  necessary  consequence  is,  that  a  state  of 
nature  must  be  a  state  of  perpetual  warfare,  in  which  no  indi- 
vidual has  any  other  means  of  safety  than  his  own  strength  or 
ingenuity ;  and  in  which  there  is  no  room  for  regular  industry, 
because  no  secure  enjoyment  of  its  fruits.  In  confirmation  of 
this  view  of  the  origin  of  society,  Hobbes  appeals  to  facts  fall- 
ing daily  within  the  circle  of  our  own  experience.  "  Docs  not 
a  man  (he  asks)  when  taking  a  journey,  arm  himself,  and  seek 
to  go  well  accompanied  ?  When  going  to  sleep,  does  he  not 
lock  his  doors  ?     Nav,  even  in  his  own  house,  does  he  not  lock 
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his  chests  ?  ]Joeij  he  not  there  aa  much  accuse  maiikiud  by  bis 
actions,  as  I  do  by  my  words  ?"^  An  additional  argiuuent  to 
the  same  piu-pose  may,  accordiug  to  some  later  Hobbists,  be 
derived  from  the  instinctive  aversion  of  infants  for  strangers ; 
and  from  the  apprehension  which  (it  is  alleged)  every  person 
feels,  when  he  hears  the  tread  of  an  unknown  foot  in  the  dark. 
For  the  sake  of  peace  and  security,  it  is  necessary  that  each 
individual  should  surrender  a  part  of  his  natural  right,  and  be 
contented  with  such  a  share  of  hberty  as  he  is  willing  to  allow 
to  others ;  or,  to  use  Hobbes's  own  language,  "  every  man  must 
divest  himself  of  the  right  he  has  to  all  things  by  nature ;  the 
right  of  all  men  to  all  things  being  in  effect  no  better  than  if 
no  man  had  a  right  to  any  tiling.''^  lu  consequence  of  this 
transference  of  natural  rights  to  an  individual,  or  to  a  body  of 
individuals,  the  multitude  become  one  person,  under  the  name 
of  a  State  or  Republic,  by  which  person  the  common  will  and 
power  are  exercised  for  the  common  defence.  The  ruling 
power  cannot  be  withdi'awn  ft'om  those  to  whom  it  has  been 
committed;  nor  can  they  be  punished  for  misgovernment. 
The  interpretation  of  the  laws  is  to  be  sought,  not  from  the 
comments  of  philosophers,  but  from  the  authority  of  the  ruler ; 
otherwise  society  would  every  moment  be  in  danger  of  resolving 
itself  into  the  discordant  elements  of  which  it  was  at  first  com- 
posed. The  will  of  the  magistrate,  therefore,  is  to  be  regardetl 
as  the  ultimate  standard  of  right  and  wrong,  and  his  voice  to 
he  hstened  to  by  every  citizen  as  the  voice  of  conscience. 

Not  many  years  afterwards,^  Hobbes  pushed  the  argument 
tor  the  absolute  power  of  princes  stiU  further,  in  a  work  to 
which  he  gave  the  name  of  Leviatkati.  Under  this  appellation 
he  means  the  body  polUic ;  insinuating,  that  man  is  an  im- 
tameable  beast  of  prey,  and  that  government  is  the  strong 
chain  by  which  he  is  kept  from  mischief.  The  fundamental 
principles  here  maintained  are  the  same  as  in  the  book  De 
Oive;  but  as  it  inveighs  more  pai'ticularly  against  ecclesiastical 
tyranny,  with  the  view  of  subjecting  the  consciences  of  men  to 

"  ])e  Corpore Politico,  Pait I. thap,  i. 
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the  civil  authority;  it  lost  the  author  the  favour  of  some  power- 
flil  protectors  he  had  hitherto  enjoyed  among  the  English 
divines  who  attended  Charles  II.  in  France ;  and  he  even  found 
it  convenient  to  quit  that  kingdom,  and  to  return  to  England, 
where  Cromwell  (to  whose  government  his  political  tenets  were 
now  as  favourable  as  they  were  meant  to  he  to  the  royal  claims) 
suffered  him  to  remain  unmolested.  The  same  circumstances 
operated  to  his  disadvantage  after  the  E^toration,  and  obliged 
the  King,  who  always  retained  for  him  a  very  strong  attach- 
ment, to  confer  his  marks  of  favour  on  him  with  the  utmost 
reserve  and  circumspection.* 

The  details  which  I  have  entei'ed  into,  with  respect  to  the 
history  of  Hobbes's  political  writings,  will  he  found,  by  those 
who  may  peruse  them,  to  throw  much  light  on  the  author's 
reasonings.  Indeed,  it  is  only  by  thus  consideiing  them  in 
their  connexion  with  tlie  circumstances  of  the  times,  and  the 
fortunes  of  the  writer,  that  a  just  notion  can  be  formed  of  their 
spirit  and  tendency. 

The  ethical  principles  of  Hobbes  are  so  completely  inter- 
woven with  his  political  system,  that  all  which  has  been  said  of 
the  one  may  be  applied  to  the  other.  It  is  very  remarkable, 
that  Descartes  should  have  thought  so  highly  of  the  former,  as 
to  pronounce  Hobbes  to  be  "  a  much  greater  master  of  mora- 
lity than  of  metaphysics ; "  a  judgment  which  is  of  itself  suffi- 
cient to  mark  the  very  low  state  of  ethical  science  in  France 
about  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century. — [It  must  be 
observed,  however,  to  the  honour  of  Descartes,  that  he  qualifies 
this  eulogy  by  adding  in  the  next  sentence :  "  I  can  by  no 
means  approve  of  his  principles  or  maxims,  which  are  very  bad 
and  very  dangerous,  because  they  suppose  all  men  to  be  wicked, 
or  give  them  occasion  to  be  so.  His  whole  design  is  to  write 
in  favour  of  monarchy,  which  might  be  done  to  more  advantage 
than  he  has  done,  upon  maxims  more  virtuous  and  solid.^ 
Mr.  Addison,  on  the  other  hand,  gives  a  decided  preference 
(among  aU  the  books  written  by  Hobbes)  to  his  Treatise  on 

'  See  Note  H.  Moral   and    Politii^al    Works,      Lend, 

'[L^e  of  Hohbesi   prefixed  to  his      1750,    Fol,] 
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Hwman  Nature;  and  to  his  opinion  on  this  point  I  most  impli- 
citly subscribe ;  ineludii^,  however,  in  the  same  commendation, 
some  of  his  other  philosophical  esBays  on  similar  topics.  They 
are  the  only  part  of  his  works  which  it  is  possible  now  to  read 
with  any  interest ;  and  they  everywhere  evince  in  their  author, 
even  when  he  thinks  most  unsoundly  himself,  that  power  of 
setting  his  reader  ar-thinlring,  which  is  one  of  the  most  un- 
ecfuivocal  marks  of  original  genius.  They  have  plainly  been 
studied  with  the  utmost  care  both  by  Locke  and  Hume.  To 
the  former  they  have  suggested  some  of  his  most  important 
observations  on  the  Association  of  Ideas,  as  well  as  much  of 
the  Boplustry  displayed  in  the  first  book  of  his  Essay,  on  the 
Origin  of  our  Knowledge,  and  on  the  factitious  nature  of  our 
moral  principles ;  to  the  latter,  (among  a  variety  of  hints  of 
less  consequence,)  his  theory  concerning  the  nature  of  those 
established  connexions  among  physical  events,  which  it  is  the 
business  of  the  natural  philosopher  to  ascertain,^  and  the  sub- 
stance of  his  argument  against  the  scholastic  doctrine  of 
general  conceptions.  It  is  from  the  works  of  Hobbes,  too,  that 
our  later  Necessitarians  have  borrowed  the  most  formidable  of 
those  weapons  with  which  they  have  combated  the  doctrine  of 
moral  liberty ;  and  from  the  same  source  has  been  derived  the 
leading  idea  which  runs  through  the  philological  materialism 
of  Mr.  Home  Tooke.  It  is  probable,  indeed,  that  this  last 
author  borrowed  it,  at  second  hand,  from  a  hint  in  Locke's 


'  The  same  dootriro,  conoerning  the 
proper  object  of  natural  pMloaoplij, 
(commonly  aacribed  to  Mr.  Hume,  both 
by  his  followers  and  hy  his  opponents,) 

'  temporary  with  Hohbes,  It  is  Btafed, 
mth  uncommon  precision  end  clearness, 
in  a  book  entiljed  Scepsis  Sdenl^ea, 
or  Confessed  Ignorance  the  waj  to 
Science  ;  by  Joseph  Qlanvill,  (printed 
in  1665.)  The  whole  wori  is  strongly 
marked  with  the  features  of  an  scale, 
an  original,  and  (in  matters  of  Hcience) 
a  somewhat  aceptjcal  genius ;  and,  when 
compared  with  the  treatise  on  witch- 


craft, by  the  same  author,  adds  another 
proof  to  those  already  mentioned,  of  the 
possible  union  of  the  highest  intellec- 
tual gifts  with  the  most  degrading  in- 
tellectual wealcneBses. 

With  respect  to  the  Sitepais  Seiea- 
tifica,  it  deserves  to  be  nodoed,  that  the 
doctrine  maintained  in  it  concerning 
physical  causes  and  effects  does  not 
occur  in  tha  form  of  a  detached  ob- 
servation, of  the  value  of  which  tha 
autlior  might  not  have  been  fiiUy  aware, 
but  is  the  very  basis  of  tho  general 
argument  running  through  all  hia  dia- 
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Essay;  but  it  is  repeatedly  stated  by  Hobbes,  in  the  most 
explicit  and  confident  terms.  Of  this  idea,  (than  which,  in 
point  of  fact,  nothing  can  be  imagined  more  puerile  and  un- 
sound,) Mr.  Tooke'a  etymologies,  when  he  applies  them  to  the 
solution  of  metaphysical  questions,  are  Httle  more  than  an  in- 
genious expansion,  adapted  and  levelled  to  the  comprehension 
of  the  multitude. 

The  speculations  of  Hobbes,  however,  concerning  the  theory 
of  the  understanding,  do  not  seem  to  have  been  nearly  so  much 
attended  to  during  his  own  life,  as  some  of  his  other  doctrines, 
which,  having  a  more  immediate  reference  to  human  affairs, 
were  better  adapted  to  the  unsettled  and  revolutionary  spirit  of 
the  times.  It  is  by  these  doctrines,  chiefly,  that  his  name  has 
since  become  so  memorable  in  the  annals  of  modem  literature ; 
and  although  they  now  derive  their  whole  interest  from  the  ex- 
traordinary combination  they  exhibit  of  acuteness  and  subtlety 
with  a  dead-palsy  in  the  powers  of  taste  and  of  moral  sensibility, 
yet  they  will  be  found,  on  an  attentive  examination,  to  have 
had  a  far  more  extensive  influence  on  the  subsequent  history  both 
of  political  and  of  ethical  science,  than  any  other  publication  of 
the  same  period. 

Antagosis'ps  of  Hobbes. 

Gudworth'  was  one  of  the  first  who  suceessfuliy  combated 
this  new  philosophy.  As  Hobbes,  in  the  frenzy  of  his  political 
zeal,  had  been  led  to  sacrifice  wantonly  all  the  principles  of 
religion  and  morality  to  the  estabHshment  of  his  conclusions, 
his  works  not  only  gave  offence  to  the  friends  of  liberty,  but 
excited  a  general  alarm  among  all  sound  moralists.  Hie 
doctrine,  in  particular,  that  there  is  no  natural  distinction 
between  Eight  and  Wrong,  and  that  these  are  dependent  on 
the  arbitrary  will  of  the  civil  magistrate,  was  so  obviously 
subversive  of  all  the  commonly  received  ideas  concerning  the 
moral  constitution  of  human  nature,  that  it  became  indispen- 
sably necessary,  either  to  expose  the  sophistiy  of  the  attempt, 
'  Bora  1617,  died  1688. 
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or  to  admit,  with  Hobbes,  that  man  is  a  beaet  of  prey,  incapable 
of  being  governed  by  any  motives  but  fear,  and  the  desire  of 


Between  some  of  these  tenets  of  the  courtly  Hobbists,  and 
those  inculcated  by  the  Cromwellian  Antiuomiane,  there  was  a 
very  extraordinary  and  unfortunate  coincidence ;  the  latter 
insisting,  that,  in  expectation  of  Christ's  second  coming,  "  the 
obligations  of  morality  and  natural  law  were  suspended  ;  and 
that  the  elect,  guided  by  an  internal  principle,  more  perfect 
and  divine,  were  superior  to  the  beggarly  dements  of  justice 
and  humanity."'  It  was  the  object  of  Cudworth  to  vindicate, 
against  the  assaults  of  both  parties,  the  immutability  of  moral 
distinctions. 

In  the  prosecution  of  his  very  able  argument  on  this  sub- 
ject, Cudworth  displays  a  rich  store  of  enlightened  and  choice 
erudition,  penetrated  throughout  with  a  pecuKar  vein  of  sobered 
and  subdued  Platonism,  from  whence  some  German  systems, 
which  have  attracted  no  small  notice  in  our  own  times,  will  be 
found,  when  stripped  of  their  deep  neological  disguise,  to  have 
borrowed  their  most  valuable  materials.^ 


'  Hume. For  a  more    particular 

account  of  the  English  Autinomiens, 
Bee  Moeheini,  voJ.  iv.  p.  534,  etseq. 

'  The  mind  (according  to  Cudworth) 
perceives,  by  occasion  of  outward  ob- 
jects, as  much  more  than  is  representeii 
to  it  by  sense,  as  a  learned  man  does  in 
the  best  written  bnok,  than  an  illiterate 
person  or  brute.  "  To  the  eyes  of  bolh 
the  same  chnraci^a  will  appear;  but 
the  learned  man,  in  those  characters,  will 
see  heaven,  earth,  sun,  and  stiirB  ,  read 
profonnd  theorems  of  philo^ophj  or 
geometry ;  learn  a  great  deal  of  new 
knowledge  from  them,  and  admire  the 
wisdom  of  the  composer ;  while,  to  the 
ether,  nothing  appears  but  black  strokes 
drawn  on  whilfi  paper.  The  reason  of 
which  is,  that  the  mind  of  the  one  is 
Jiarnished  with  certain  previous  inward 
■ntioipations,    ideas,    and    instmction, 


that  the  other  wsnta,"— "  In  the  room 
of  this  book  of  kv^naii  composition,  let 
as  now  substitule  the  book  of  Mature, 
written  all  over  with  the  characters 
and  impressions  of  divine  wisdom  and 
aoodness,  but  legible  only  to  an  intel- 
lectual eje.  To  the  sense  both  of  mau 
and  brute,  there  appears  nothing  else 
in  it,  butj  as  in  the  other,  so  many 
inky  scrawls ,  that  is,  nothing  but 
figures  and  colours.  But  the  mind, 
which  hath  a  participation  of  the  divine 
wisdom  that  made  it,  upon  occasion  of 
tliribe  sensible  delineations,  cierting  its 
own  inward  activity,  will  have  not  only 
a  wonderful  scene,  and  large  prospects 
of  other  thoughts  iMd  open  before  if, 
and  variety  of  knowledge,  logical,  ma- 
thematical, and  moral  displayed ;  but 
also  clearly  read  the  divine  wisdom  and 
goodness  in  every  page  of  this  great 
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Another  coincidence  between  the  Hobhists  and  the  Antino- 
mians,  may  be  remarked  in  their  common  zeal  for  the  scheme 
of  necessity  ;  whicli  both  of  them  stated  in  such  a  way  as  to  be 
equally  inconsistent  with  the  moral  agency  of  man,  and  with  the 
moral  attributes  of  God.^  The  strongest  of  all  presumptions 
against  this  scheme  is  afforded  by  the  other  tenets  with  which 
it  is  almost  universally  combined ;  and  accordingly,  it  was  very 
shrewdly  observed  by  Cudworth,  that  the  Ucentions  system 
which  flourished  in  Iiis  time,  (under  which  title,  I  presume,  he 
comprehended  the  immoral  tenets  of  the  fanatics,  as  well  as  of 
the  Hobbists,)  "  grew  up  from  the  doctrine  of  the  fatal  neees- 


vohimo,  aa  it  wera  vnitten  in  largo  and 
legible  clmracteiB." 

I  do  not  pretenci  to  be  ao  adept  in 
the  phUoeophj'  of  Kant ;  but  I  certainly 
think  I  pay  it  a  very  high  compliment, 
when  I  BuppOBe,  that,  in  the  Ottsc  of 
pure  Secr^oa,  the  leading  idea  ie  some- 
what anaiogODS  to  what  is  se  mnch 
better  expressed  in  the  foregoing  pas- 
sage. To  Kant  it  whs  probably  eng- 
gested  by  the  following  very  acute  imd 
deciflive  remark  of  Leibnit?  on  Iioc!>e  s 
Essay  ;  "Hempe  nihil  est  in  miellnctn, 
quod  non  fneiit  in  scnsu  nu!  ipae  in- 
teSlectua." 

In  justice  t(  Anstotle  it  maj  he  here 
observed,  that  although  the  general 
strain  of  his  language  is  strictly  con 
formable  to  the  scholastic  maxun  just 
quoted,  he  doen  not  seem  to  have  alto- 
gether overlooked  the  imporijint  excep- 
tion to  it  pointed  out  by  Leibnitz  In 
deed,  this  exceplion  or  hmitadon  js 
veiy  nearly  a  ti  anslatiun  of  '' 
words.     Kb!  a 


Sx„r 


aM  i-rr 


,  i.  . 


/iim.  "  And  the  minii  itself  ib  an  ob- 
ject of  knowlelge  as  ^ell  as  other 
thii^  which  are  mtelhgible  For  in 
immaterial  bemgs  that  which  nnder 
Ktands  is  the  same  with  that  which  ii 
niiderslflod." — {De  Avxma  hb  ui  cap 
V.)    I  nuote  ibis  very  iiuious   and,  I 


EiiBpect,  very  little  known  sentence,  in 
order  to  vindicate  Aristotle  against  the 
misrepresentations  of  some  of  his  pre- 
sent idolaters,  who,  in  theiif  anxiety  to 
secure  to  him  ^1  the  credit  of  Locke's 
docbioe  concerning  tfee  Origin  of  our 
Ideas,  have  overlooked  the  occasional 
traces  whieh  occur  in  liis  works,  of  that 
higher  and  sounder  philosophy  in  which 
ho  had  been  educated. 

■  "  The  doctrines  of  fete  or  destiny 
were  deemed  by  the  Independents  es- 
sential to  all  reKgion.  In  these  ri^d 
opiDions  Gie  whole  sectaries,  amidst  all 
their  other  di^rences,  unauimoiisly  con- 
curred — Hume's  History,  chap.  hv.. — 
[A  Sermonof  Dr.  Cudwoi'th's,  "preach- 
ed before  the  Honourable  the  House  of 
Commons  on  March  31,  1647,  being 
a  day  of  public  humiliation,"  lias  been 
lately  repnnted  (1812)  by  the  Philan- 
thropic Society.  It  is  levelled  from 
iiegmning  to  end  against  the  Predesti- 
naiians  and  Anrinomians  of  those  days : 
and  considering  the  audience  to  which 
it  was  addressed,  (including  among 
thers  Oilier  Cromwell  himself,)  dis- 
covers no  common  intrepidity  in  the 
preacher  In  the  adTertisement  pre- 
fi-?  d  to  tins  publication,  we  axe  told, 
thiit  the  sermon  is  called  in  the  votes 
of  the  House,  a  paintlakiiig  and  heart- 
near  hiitji  temum  ;  and  tliat  the  preacher 
had  tiie  snm  of  £20  voted  to  hlm.'^ 
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sity  of  all  actions  and  events,  ae  from  its  proper  root."  Tlie 
unsettled,  and,  at  the  same  time,  disputatious  period  during 
wliieb  Cudworth  lived,  afforded  him  peculiarly  favourable 
opportunities  of  judging  from  experience,  of  the  practical 
tendency  of  this  metaphysical  dogma ;  and  the  result  of  his 
observations  deserves  the  serious  attention  of  those  who  may 
be  disposed  to  regard  it  in  the  light  of  a  fair  and  harmless 
theme  for  the  display  of  controversial  subtilty.  To  argue,  in 
tliis  manner,  against  a  speculative  principle  from  its  palpable 
eifects,  is  not  always  so  illogical  as  some  authors  have  sup- 
posed, "  You  repeat  to  me  incessantly,"  says  Rousseau  to  one 
of  his  correspondents,  "  that  truth  can  never  be  injurious  to 
the  world.  I  myself  believe  so  as  firmly  as  you  do ;  and  it  is 
for  thte  very  reason  I  am  satisfied  that  your  proposition  is 
false," ^ 

But  the  principal  importance  of  Cudworth,  as  an  ethical 
writer,  arises  from  the  influence  of  his  argument  concerning 
the  immutability  of  right  and  wrong  on  the  various  theories  of 
morals  which  appeared  in  the  course  of  the  eighteenth  century. 
]?o  this  argument  may,  more  particularly,  be  traced  the  origin 
of  the  celebrated  question.  Whether  the  principle  of  moral 
approbation  is  to  be  ultimately  resolved  into  Season,  or  into 
Sentiment  ? — a  question  which  has  furnished  the  chief  ground 
of  difference  between  the  systems  of  Cudworth  and  of  Clarke, 
on  the  one  hand ;  and  those  of  Shaftesbury,  Hutcheson,  Hume, 
and  Smith,  on  the  other.  The  remarks  which  I  have  to  offer 
on  this  controversy  must  evidently  be  delayed,  till  the  writings 
of  these  more  modem  authors  shall  tall  under  review. 

The  Intellectual  System  of  Cudworth  embraces  a  field  much 
wider  than  his  treatise  of  Immtitahle,  Morality.  The  latter  is 
particularly  directed  against  the  ethical  doctrines  of  Hobbes, 
and  of  the  Antinomians ;  but  the  former  aspires  to  teir  up  b> 
the  roots  all  the  principles,  both  physical  and  metaphj  sicaJ,  ot 
the  Epicurean  philosophy.     It  is  a  work,  certainly,  which  le 

'  "  Voiia  rSputuK  sails  cesse  qui!  lii      In  preiive  que  te  q  s   lif'-i  i     -ii 

V('jit£  nc  peut  joniwB  Saire  do  tihI  mix       [ihk  1u  vCritf." 
licmiiutR;  ,fs  le  croiH,  ot  u'eat  pour  -avn 
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fltjcts  much  honour  on  the  talents  of  the  author,  and  BtJll  more 
on  the  boundless  extent  of  his  learning ;  but  it  is  so  ill  suited 
to  the  taste  of  the  present  age,  that,  since  the  time  of  Mr. 
Harris  and  Dr.  Price,  1  scarcely  recollect  the  slightest  refer- 
ence to  it  in  the  writings  of  om'  British  metaphysicians.  Of  its 
laults,  (beside  the  general  disposition  of  the  author  to  discuss 
questions  placed  altogether  beyond  the  reach  of  our  faculties,) 
the  most  prominent  is  the  wild  hypothesis  of  a  plastic  nature  ; 
or,  in  other  words,  "  of  a  vital  and  spiritual,  but  unintelligent 
and  necessary  agent,  created  by  the  Deity  for  the  execution  of 
his  purposes."  Notwithstanding,  however,  these,  and  many 
other  abatements  of  its  merits,  fhe  Intelledual  System  will  for 
ever  remain  a  precious  mine  of  information  to  those  whose 
curiosity  may  lead  them  to  study  the  spirit  of  the  ancient 
theori^;  and  to  it  we  may  justly  apply  what  Leibnitz  has 
somewhere  said,  witli  far  less  reason,  of  the  works  of  the  school- 
men, "  Scholasticos  agnoseo  abundare  ineptiis ;  eed  aurum  est 
in  illo  cceno." ' 

Before  dismissing  the  doctrine  of  Hobbes,  it  may  be  worth 
while  to  remark,  that  all  his  leading  principles  are  traced  by 
Cudworth  to  the  remains  of  the  ancient  sceptics,  by  some  of 
whom,  as  well  as  by  Hobbes,  they  seem  to  have  been  adopted 
from  a  wish  to  flatter  the  uncontrolled  passions  of  sovereigns. 
Not  that  I  am  disposed  to  call  in  question  the  originality  of 
Hobbes ;  for  it  appears,  from  the  testimony  of  all  his  friends, 
that  he  had  much  less  pleasure  in  reading  than  in  thinking. 
"  If  I  had  read,"  he  was  accustomed  to  say,  "  as  much  as  some 
others,  I  should  have  been  as  ignorant  as  they  are." — [If,  how- 
ever, the  I'eading  of  Hobbes  was  not  extensive,  it  is  probable 
tliat  his  favourite  authors  were  perused  with  a  proportionably 
greater  degree  of  care.  He  was  certainly  well-informed  on 
some  subjects  very  foreign  to  his  philosophical  pursuits.  The 
following  testimony  to  his  knowledge  of  the  Common  Law  of 
England,  is  home  by  a  very  competent  judge : — "  It  appears  by 

'  Tlie  JnteJieflftiai  ^stem  wub  pub-      iliJ  [lot  appear  till  a  fioneiJovable  niim- 
lislied  ill  1678.    Thu  "FreutUe  eoHeeriir      bsr  ofjears  afler  the  autlior's  dentii. 
iiifl   Eteraid  mid  IinmuiaMe  Moredity 
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Hobbes's  Dialogue  between  a  Lawyer  and  a  Philosopher,  that 
this  very  a«ute  writer  had  considered  most  of  the  fundamental 
principles  of  English  Law,  and  had  read  Sir  Edward  Coke's 
Institute  witli  great  care  and  attention."  i]  But  similar  poli- 
tical circumstances  invariably  reproduce  similar  philosophical 
theories ;  and  it  is  one  of  the  numerous  disadvantages  attend- 
ing an  inventive  mind,  not  properly  furnished  with  acquired 
information,  to  be  continuaily  liable  to  a  waste  of  its  powers  on 
subjects  previously  exhausted. 

The  sudden  tide  of  licentiousness,  both  in  principles  and  in 
practice,  which  burst  into  this  island  at  the  moment  of  the 
Restoration,  conspired  with  the  paradoxes  of  Hobbes,  and  with 
the  no  less  dangerous  errors  recently  propagated  among  the 
people  by  their  religious  instructors,  to  turn  the  thoughts  of 
sober  and  specidative  men  towards  ethical  disquisitions.  The 
established  clergy  assumed  a  higher  tone  than  before  in  their 
sermons ;  sometimes  employing  them  in  combating  that  Epi- 
curean and  Machiavellian  philosophy  which  was  then  fashion- 
able at  court,  and  which  may  be  always  suspected  to  form  the 
secret  creed  of  the  enemies  of  civil  and  religious  hbertj ;  on 
other  occasions,  to  overwhelm,  with  the  united  force  of  argu- 
ment and  learning,  the  extravagancies  by  which  the  ignorant 
enthusiasts  of  the  preceding  period  had  exposed  Christianity 
itself  to  the  seofls  of  their  libertine  opponents.  Among  the 
divines  who  appeared  at  this  era,  it  is  impossible  to  pass  over 
in  silenee  the  name  of  Barrow,  whose  theological  works  (adorned 
throughout  by  classical  erudition,  and  by  a  vigorous,  though 
unpolished  eloquence)  exhibit,  in  every  page,  marks  of  the  same 
inventive  genius  which,  in  mathematics,  has  secured  to  him  a 
rank  second  alone  to  that  of  Newton.  As  a  writer,  he  is  equally 
distinguished  by  the  redundancy  of  his  matter,  and  by  the 
pregnant  brevity  of  his  expression ;  but  what  more  peculiarly 
characterizes  his  manner,  is  a  certain  air  of  imwerftd  and  of 
conscious  facility  in  the  execution  of  whatever  he  nndertakes. 
Whether  the  subject  be  mathematical,  metaphysical,  or  theolo- 

'  [Barrin^toii  on  Anment  StatnKs,  p.  276.] 
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gieal,  he  seems  always  to  bring  to  it  a  mind  whieli  feels  itself 
superior  to  the  occasion ;  and  which,  in  contending  with  the 
greatest  difficulties,  "  puts  forth  but  half  its  strength."  He  has 
somewhere  spoken  of  his  Zectiones  Mafheinaticce  (which  it  may, 
in  passing,  he  remarked,  display  metaphysical  talents  of  the 
highest  order)  as  extemporaneous  effusions  of  his  pen ;  and  I  have 
no  douht  that  the  same  epithet  is  still  more  literally  applicable 
to  bis  pulpit  discourses.  It  is,  indeed,  only  thus  we  can  account 
for  the  variety  and  extent  of  his  voluminous  remains,  when  we 
recoUect  that  the  author  died  at  the  age  of  forty-six,' 

To  the  extreme  rapidity  with  which  Barrow  committed  his 
thoughts  to  writing,  I  am  inclined  to  awribe  the  hasty  and  not 
altogether  consistent  opinions  which  he  has  hoarded  on  some 
important  topica  1  shall  confine  myself  to  a  single  example, 
which  I  select  in  preference  to  others,  as  it  bears  directly  on  the 
most  interesting  of  all  questions  cormeeted  with  the  theory  of 
morals.  "  If  we  scan,"  says  he,  "  the  particular  nature,  and 
search  hito  the  original  causes  of  the  several  kinds  of  naughty 
dispositions  in  our  souls,  and  of  miscarriages  in  our  lives,  we 
shall  find  inordinate  self-love  to  be  a  main  ingredient  and  a 
eonunon  source  of  them  all ;  so  that  a  divine  of  great  name  had 
some  reason  to  affirm,  that  original  idn  (or  that  innate  distem- 
per fi'om  which  men  generally  become  so  very  prone  to  evil  and 
averse  to  good)  doth  consist  in  self-love,  disposing  us  to  all 
kinds  of  irregularity  and  excess."  In  another  passage,  the  same 
author  expresses  himself  thus :  "  Eeason  dictat«th  and  pre- 
scribeth  to  us,  that  we  should  liave  a  sober  regard  to  our  tnie 
good  and  welfare ;  to  our  best  interests  and  solid  content ;  to 

'  In  a  note  annexed  to  an  Englisli  o/'iie  is/e  of -Bojtow;,  addressed  to  Dv. 
iranfllation  of  the  Cardinal  Mnury'a  Tillotson)  contents  himself  with  saying, 
iVmeipJes  of  Eloquence,  it  is  stated,  that  "  Some  of  his  Bermonfl  were  written 
npon  the  authority  of  a  manuscript  of  four  or  flye  times  over ;"  mentioning,  at 
Dr.  Doddridge,  that  most  of  Barrow's  the  eame  time,  a  circumatanoe  which 
sejinons  Wore  transcribed  three  tdmea,  may  account  for  this  fact,  in  perfect 
ftnd  HOme  much  oftener.  They  seem  to  consistency  with  what  I  have  statecl 
me  to  contain  very  strong  intrinsic  evi-  above,  that  "  Barrow  was  very  ready 
dence  of  (he  inoonecineBB  of  this  anec-  1o  Und  his  sermone  iis  nilon  as  de- 
dote.  Mr.  Abraham  Hill  (in  his  ^(coiinl  aired." 
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that  which  (all  things  beiug  rightly  stated,  considered,  and 
oomputed)  will,  in  the  final  event,  prove  most  beneficial  and 
eatisfiictory  to  us :  a  self-love  working  in  proaecution  of  such 
thiogs,  common  sense  cannot  but  allow  and  approve." 

Of  these  two  opposite  and  irreconcilable  opinions,  the  latter 
is  incomparably  the  least  wide  of  the  truth ;  and  accordingly 
Mr.  Locke  and  his  innumerable  followers,  both  in  England  and 
on  the  Continent,  have  maintained  that  virtue  and  an  enlight- 
ened self-love  are  one  and  the  same.  I  shall  afterwards  find  a 
more  convenient  opportunity  for  stating  some  objections  to  the 
latter  doctrine,  as  well  as  to  the  former.  I  liave  quoted  the  two 
passages  here  merely  to  shew  the  very  httle  attention  that  had 
been  paid,  at  the  era  in  question,  to  ethical  science,  by  one  of 
the  most  learned  and  profound  divines  of  his  age.  This  is  the 
more  remarkable,  as  his  works  everywhere  inculcate  the  purest 
lessons  of  practical  morality,  and  evince  a  singular  acuteness 
and  justness  of  eye  in  the  observation  of  human  character. 
Whoever  compares  the  views  of  Barrow,  when  he  touches  on 
the  theory  of  morals,  with  those  opened  about  fifty  years  after- 
wards by  Dr.  Butler,  in  his  Discourses  on  Miiman  Naimre,  wiU 
be  abundantly  satisfied  that  in  this  science,  as  well  as  in  others, 
the  progress  of  the  philosophical  spirit  during  the  intervening 
period  was  not  inconsiderable. — [I  am  at  a  loss  to  comprehend 
the  import  of  the  following  judgment  on  the  works  of  Dr. 
Barrow,  pronounced  by  Mr,  Uibbon :  "  Barrow  was  as  much 
of  a  philiKopher  as  a  divine  could  well  be." — Note,  p.  76.'] 

The  name  of  WiUdns  (although  he  too  wrote  with  some  re- 
putation against  the  Epicureans  of  liis  day)  is  now  remembered 
chiefly  in  consequence  of  his  treatises  concerning  a  universal 
language  and  a  real  Character.  Of  these  treatises  I  shall  here- 
after have  occasion  to  take  some  notice,  under  a  different  ai-tic'e. 
With  all  the  ingenuity  displayed  in  them,  they  cannot  be  con- 
sidered as  accesdons  of  much  value  to  science ;  and  ^e  long 
l>eriod  since  elapsed,  during  which  no  attempt  has  been  made  to 
turn  them  to  any  practical  use,  affords  of  itself  no  slight  pre- 
sumption against  the  solidity  of  the  project. 
'  [Miace'l  Worlm,  vul.  ii.  p.  fil.j 
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A  few  years  before  the  death  of  Hobbes,  Dr.  Cumberland 
(afterwards  Bishop  of  Peterborough)  published  a  book,  entitled, 
Be  Legibus  Naiurte,  DisquisiHo  Pkthsophica ;  the  principal 
aim  of  which  was  to  confirm  and  illustrate,  in  opposition  to 
Hobbes,  the  conclusions  of  Grotiua,  concerning  Natm-al  Law. 
The  work  is  executed  with  abiUtj',  and  discovers  juster  views 
of  the  object  of  moral  science,  than  any  modern  system  that 
had  yet  appeared ;  the  author  resting  the  strength  of  his  argu- 
ment, not,  as  Qrotius  had  done,  on  an  accumulation  of  autho- 
rities, but  on  the  principles  of  the  human  frame,  and  the  mutual 
relations  of  the  humau  raca  The  circumstance,  however,  which 
chiefly  entitles  this  publication  to  our  notice  is,  that  it  seems  to 
have  been  the  earliest  on  the  subject  which  attracted,  in  any 
considerable  degree,  the  attention  of  English  scholars.  From 
this  time,  the  writings  of  Grotius  and  of  Puffendorff  began  to 
be  generally  studied,  and  soon  after  made  their  way  into  the 
XJniversitiea.  In  Scotland,  the  impression  produced  by  them 
was  more  pecuUarly  remarkable.  They  were  everywhere 
adopted  as  the  best  maimals  of  ethical  and  of  political  in- 
struction that  could  be  put  into  the  hands  of  students ;  and 
gradually  contributed  to  form  that  memorable  school,  from 
whence  so  many  Philosophers  and  Philosophical  Historians 
were  afterwards  to  proceed. 

From  the  writings  of  Hobbes  to  those  of  Locke,  the  transi- 
tion is  easy  and  obvious ;  but,  before  prosecuting  farther  the 
history  of  philosophy  in  England,  it  will  be  proper  to  turn  our 
attention  to  ite  progress  abroad,  since  the  period  at  which  this 
section  commences.'    In  the  first  place,  however,  I  shall  add  a 

'  Thi-ough  the  whol     fthi  Di     ni'so  pnrarv       t  t    t       ti        i 

I  have  avoided  toucli    g       ildi  geraldgnltlpsetirm 

sions  which,  on  vario  am        h  t  f    th     w    Id     1      d        t! 

nrisien   with  regard  t     th     th    rj     f  th  f  g       urn    t  (  1th    gh 

government^  and  theopnt  I  p     tfvA       thmtmprtllll 

vantages  or  disadvai  t'^       fdffret  td)       mtpow  rr      b- 

politicsl  forms.    Oflh   si,  p       d   j     t  It       tereat  t      q   n  tel 

of  these  discwseiona    t  w     Id  b       11  m  w  th  pol  t  cal  m  d  mth  th 

poasihle  to  convey  ajtl      wtht  f    dam    tal   pm    pi        f   1  gial  t 

entering  into  details    f      local       t  ra  Wh  t        t    mdeed    th  t        1 
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few  miscellaneous  remarks  on  some  important  events  which 
occurred  in  this  country  during  the  lifetime  of  Hobbes,  and  of 
which  his  extraordinary  longevity  prevented  me  sooner  from 
taking  notice. 

Among  these  events,  that  which  is  most  immediately  con- 
nected with  our  present  subject,  is  the  establishment  of  the 
Royal  Society  of  London  in  1662,  which  was  followed  a  few 
years  afterwards  by  that  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences  at 
Paris.  The  professed  object  of  both  institutions  was  the  im- 
provement of  Experimental  Knowledge,  and  of  the  auxiliary 
science  of  Mathematics;  but  their  influence  on  the  general 
progre^  of  human  reason  has  been  far  greater  than  could 
possibly  have  been  foreseen  at  the  moment  of  their  fomidation. 
On  the  happy  effects  resulting  from  them  in  this  respect,  La 
Place  has  mtroduced  some  just  reflections  in  his  System  of  the 
World,  which,  as  they  discover  more  originality  of  thought 
than  he  commonly  displays,  when  he  ventures  to  step  beyond 
the  circumference  of  his  own  mt^c  circle,  I  shall  quote,  in  a 
literal  translation  of  his  words. 

"  The  chief  advantage  of  learned  societies,  is  th&pMli 


sure  of  Ilia  goneral  principle, — that  the 
balance  of  pofoer  d^ends  on  that  of 
propeiiy,  that  ha  ventured  to  pronounce 
it  impossible  ever  to  re-establish  mo- 
narchy in  JEngland :  But  this  booh  was 
Boarcelj  puhhsliad  when  the  King  wns 
restored ;  and  we  see  tha,t  moniLrcby 
has  ever  since  HnbsisCed  on  the  Bame 
footing  as  before.  So  dangerous  is  it 
for  a  politician  to  venture  to  foretell  the 
situation  of  public  affairs  a  few  years 
hence." — Ibid.  Essay  vii. 

How  much  nearer  the  truth  (even  in 
the  acience  of  poUties)  is  Bacon's  car- 
dinal principle,  that  inunaJedge  is  power ! 
— a  principle,  wliich  applies  to  Man  not 
less  in  his  corporate  tian  in  his  indi- 
vidual capacity ;  and  which  may  be 
safely  trusted  to  as  the  most  solid  of  all 
foundations  for  our  reasonings  oonceni- 
ing  the  future  history  of  the  world. 


form  of  govenunent  more  favouralile 
than  another  (o  human  happiness,  but 
the  superior  seeraity  it  provides  for  the 
enactment  of  wise  laws,  and  for  their  im- 
partial and  vigorons  eieention?  These 
considerations  will  sufficiently  acconnt 
for  my  passing  over  in  silence,  not  only 
the  names  of  Needham,  of  Sidney,  and 
of  Milton,  but  that  of  Harrington,  whose 
OceaiM,  \b  justly  regarded  as  one  of  the 
boasts  of  English  literature,  and  is  pro- 
nounced hy  Hnme  to  he  "the  only 
valuable  model  of  a  commonweoltli  that 
has  yet  been  offered  to  the  public." — 
Maaaya  and    Treaiiem,   vol.  i.  Essay 

A  i-emavk  which  Hume  has  elsewhere 
made  on  the  Oeeaaa,  appears  to  me  bo 
striking  and  so  iaatmctivo,  that  I  shall 
give  it  a  place  m  this  note.  "  Harring- 
ton," be  observes,  "  thought  himself  ao 
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spirit  to  which  they  may  be  expected  to  give  birth,  aud  ivliich 
they  cannot  fail  to  diffuse  over  all  the  various  pursuits  of  the 
nations  among  whom  they  are  established.  The  insulated 
scholar  may  without  dread  abandon  himself  t«  the  spirit  of 
system ;  he  hears  the  voice  of  contradiction  only  from  afar. 
But  in  a  learned  aocietyj  the  collision  of  systematic  opinions 
soon  terminates  ia  their  common  destruction ;  while  the  desire 
of  mutual  conviction  creates  among  the  members  a  tacit 
compact,  to  admit  nothing  but  the  results  of  observation,  or 
the  conclusions  of  mathematical  I'easoning.  Accordingly,  ex- 
perience has  shown,  how  much  these  estabUshments  have  con- 
tributed, since  their  origin,  to  the  spread  of  true  philosophy. 
By  setting  the  example  of  submitting  everything  to  the  exami- 
nation of  a  severe  logic,  they  have  dissipated  the  prejudices 
which  bad  too  long  reigned  in  tiie  sciences;  and  which  the 
strongest  minds  of  the  preceding  centuries  had  not  been  able 
to  resist.  They  have  constantly  opposed  to  empiricism  a  mass 
of  knowledge,  against  which  the  errors  adopted  by  the  vulgar, 
with  an  enthusiasm  which,  in  former  times,  would  have  per- 
petuated their  empire,  have  spent  their  force  in  vain.  In  a 
word,  it  has  been  in  their  bosoms  that  those  grand  theories 
have  been  conceived,  which,  although  far  exalted  by  their 
generality  above  the  reach  of  the  multitude,  are  for  this  very 
rea«)n  entitled  to  special  encouragement,  from  their  innumer- 
able applications  to  the  phenomena  of  nature,  and  to  the 
practice  of  the  arts."' 

In  confirmation  of  these  judicious  remarks,  it  may  be  farther 
observed,  that  nothing  could  have  been  more  happily  imagined 
than  the  estabHsliraent  of  learned  corporations  for  correcting 
those  prejudices  which  (under  the  significant  title  of  Idola 
Specits)  Bacon  has  described  as  incident  to  the  retired  student. 

'TlieKoyal8ocieljofLoDiluu,tliough  purjiosB  ;if  philosophical  discussion, 
uot  incorporated  by  charter  till  1662,  Even  Ihese  meetingB  were  but  a  con- 
may  he  considered  as  yirtnallj-  existing,  liiinalion  of  those  preyioasly  beld  by 
at  leaet  aa  far  back  nB  1 638,  when  some  the  SMne  indiTiduals,  at  the  apft«- 
of  the  moat  eminent  of  the  original  merlB  of  Dr.  Wilkins  in  Oxford.  See 
members  begRii  firet  to  hold  i-egular  Sprat's  Hielury  of  the  Eoijal  So~ 
meetings  at  Greaham  College,  for  the  rdety. 
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While  these  idols  of  the  den  maintaiu  their  authority,  tlie  culti- 
ration  of  the  pMlosopbieal  spirit  is  impoesible ;  or  rather,  it  is 
in  a  renimciation  of  this  idolatry  tliat  the  philosophical  spirit 
essentially  consists.  It  was  accordingly  in  this  great  school  of 
the  learned  world,  that  the  characters  of  Bacon,  Descartes, 
Leibnitz,  and  Locke  were  formed;  the  four  individuals  who 
have  contributed  the  most  to  diffuse  the  philosophical  spirit 
over  Europe,  The  remark  applies  more  peculiarly  to  Bacon, 
who  first  pointed  out  the  inconveniences  to  be  apprehended 
from  a  minute  and  mechanical  subdivision  of  literary  labour ; 
and  anticipated  the  advantEiges  to  be  expected  from  the  institu- 
tion of  learned  academies,  in  enlar^ng  the  field  of  scientific 
curiosity,  and  the  correspondent  grasp  of  tlie  emancipated 
mind.  For  accomplishing  this  object,  what  means  so  effectual 
as  habits  of  daily  intercourse  with  men  whose  pursuits  are 
different  fi-om  our  own;  and  that  expanded  knowledge,  both 
of  man  and  of  nature,  of  which  such  an  intercourse  must 
necessarily  be  productive ! 

Another  event  which  operated  still  more  forcibly  and  univer- 
sally on  the  intellectual  character  of  our  countrymen,  was  the 
civil  war  which  began  in  1.640,  and  which  ultimately  termi- 
nated in  the  usurpation  of  Cromwell  It  is  observed  by  Mr, 
Hume,  that  "  the  prevalence  of  democratical  principles,  under 
the  Commonwealth,  enga^d  the  country  gentlemen  to  bind 
their  sons  apprentices  to  merchants ;  and  that  commerce  has 
ever  since  been  more  honourable  in  England,  than  in  any  other 
European  Kingdom,"^  "  The  higher  and  the  lower  ranks  (as 
a  later  writer  has  remarked)  were  thus  brought  closer  together, 
and  aU  of  them  inspired  with  an  activity  and  vigour  that,  in 
former  ages,  had  no  example."^ 

To  this  combination  of  the  pursuits  of  trade,  with  the  ad- 
vantages of  a  liberal  education,  may  be  ascribed  the  great  midti- 
tude  of  ingenious  and  enlightened  speculations  on  commerce, 
and  on  the  other  branches  of  national  industry,  which  issued 
from  the  press,  in  the  short  interval  between  the  Restoration 

'  Svdory  of  .Enj/Umd,  thap.  Isii. 

•  Ohnlmora's  lUki'txrl  Effianate,  &o.  (London.  1804,)  p.  41. 
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and  the  Revolution ;  an  interval  during  which  the  Rudden  and 
immense  extension  of  the  trade  of  England,  and  the  cor- 
responding rise  of  the  commercial  interest,  must  liave  presented 
a  spectacle  pecutiarly  calculated  to  awaken  the  curiosity  of 
inquisitive  observers.  It  is  a  very  remarkable  circumstance 
with  respect  to  these  economical  researches,  which  now  engage 
so  much  of  the  attention  both  of  statesmen  and  of  philosophers, 
that  they  are  altogether  of  modern  origin.  "  There  is  scarcely," 
says  Mr.  Hume,  "  any  ancient  writer  on  politics  who  has  made 
mention  of  trade ;  nor  was  it  ever  considered  as  an  affair  of 
Mtate  tUl  the  seventeenth  century."  ^ — The  work  of  the  celebrated 
John  de  Witt,  entitled,  "  The  true  interest  and  political  maxims 
of  the  Republic  of  Holland  and  West  Friealand,"  is  the  earliest 
publication  of  any  note  in  wbich  commerce  is  treated  of  as  an 
object  of  national  and  poUtical  concern,  in  oppcsition  to  the 
partial  interests  of  corporations  and  of  monopolists. 

Of  the  English  publications  to  which  I  have  just  alluded,  the 
greater  part  consists  of  anonymous  pamphlets,  now  only  to  be 
met  with  in  the  collections  of  the  curious.  A  few  bear  the 
names  of  eminent  English  mercliants.  I  shall  have  occasion 
to  refer  to  them  more  particularly  afterwards,  when  I  come  to 
speak  of  the  writings  of  Smith,  Quesnay,  and  Turgot.  At 
present,  I  shall  only  observe,  that,  in  these  fugitive  and  now 
neglected  tracts,  are  to  be  found  the  iiret  rudiments  of  that 
science  of  Political  Economy  which  is  justly  considered  as  the 
boast  of  the  pr^ent  age;  and  wluch,  although  the  aid  of 
learning  and  philosophy  was  necessary  to  rear  it  to  maturity, 
may  be  justly  said  to  have  had  its  cradle  in  the  Royal 
Exchange  of  London, 

Mr.  Locke  was  one  of  the  first  retired  theorists  (and  this 
singular  feature  in  his  history  has  not  been  sufficiently  attended 
to  by  his  biographers)  who  condescended  to  treat  of  trcule  as  an 
object  of  libera)  study.  Notwithstanding  the  manifold  errors 
into  which  he  fell  in  the  course  of  his  reasonings  concerning  it, 
it  may  be  fairly  questioned,  if  he  has  anywhere  else  given 
greater  proofs,  either  of  the  vigonr  or  of  the  originality  of  his 
'  Essay  qf  CM!  LilieHy. 
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genius.  But  the  came  of  Locke  reminds  me,  that  it  is  now  time 
to  interrupt  these  national  details ;  and  to  turn  our  attention 
to  the  progress  of  science  on  the  Continent,  since  the  times  of 
Bodinus  and  of  Campanella. 


OF  rHILOSOPHY  IN  FRANCE  DUEINfi  THE 
KEVENTEEKTH  CENTCBY. 

M0NTA1C>'E — ClIARRON — LAEoCIIEFOUCAri,!). 

At  the  head  of  the  French  writers  who  contributed^  in  the 
begimiing  of  the  seventeenth  century,  to  turn  the  thoughts  of 
their  countrymen  to  subjects  connected  with  the  P'rilosophy  of 
Mind,  Montaigne  may,  I  apprehend,  he  justly  placed.  Pro- 
perly speaking,  he  belongs  to  a  jieriod  somewhat  eariier ;  but 
his  tone  of  thinking  and  of  writing  classes  him  much  more 
naturally  with  his  successors,  than  with  any  French  author  who 
had  appeared  before  him.i 

In  aiSsigning  to  Montaigne  so  distinguiBhed  a  rank  in  the 
history  of  modem  philosophy,  I  need  scarcely  say,  that  I  leave 
entirely  out  of  the  account  what  constitutes  (and  justly  consti- 
tutes) to  the  generahty  of  readers  the  principal  charm  of  his 
Essays ;  the  good  nature,  humanity,  and  unaffected  sensibility, 
■which  BO  irresistibly  attach  us  to  his  character, — lending,  it 
must  be  owned,  but  too  often,  a  fascination  to  his  talh,  when  he 
cannot  be  recommended  as  the  safest  of  companions.  Nor  do  I 
lay  much  stress  on  the  inviting  frankness  and  vivacity  witli 
which  he  unbosoms  himself  about  all  his  domestic  habits  and 
concerns ;  and  which  render  his  book  so  expressive  a  portrait, 
not  only  of  the  author,  but  of  the  Gascon  country-gentleman, 
two  hundred  years  ago.  I  have  in  view  chiefly  the  minuteness 
and  good  feith  of  his  details  concerning  his  own  personal 
qualities,  both  intellectual  and  moral.  The  only  study  which 
seems  ever  to  have  engaged  his  attention  was  that  of  man  ; 
and  for  this  he  was  singularly  fitted,  by  a  rare  combination  of 
that  talent  for  observation  which  belongs  to  men  of  the  world, 
'  Montaigne  was  lorn  in  1533,  and  died  in  15<)2. 
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with  those  habits  of  abetra^ted  reflection,  which  men  of  tlie 
world  have  conunonly  so  bttle  diapcsition  to  cultivate.  "I 
Ktudy  myself,"  Bays  he,  "  more  than  any  othei  subject  This 
is  my  metaphyaic ;  thia  my  natural  philcfiophy  '  He  has  a(> 
cordingly  produced  a  work,  unique  m  its  kmd ,  i  iluable,  in  an 
eminent  degree,  as  an  authentic  record  of  many  mteresting  facte 
relative  to  human  nature ;  but  more  valuable  by  far,  as  holding 
up  a  mirror  in  which  every  individual,  if  he  does  not  see  his 
own  image,  will  at  least  occasionally  perceive  so  many  traits  of 
resemblance  to  it,  aa  can  scarcely  fail  to  invite  his  curiosity  to 
a  more  careful  review  of  himself.  In  this  respect,  Montaigne's 
writings  may  be  regarded  in  the  light  of  what  painters  call 
studies;  in  other  words,  of  those  slight  sketchy  which  were 
originally  designed  for  the  improvement  or  amusement  of  the 
artist ;  but  which,  on  that  account,  are  the  more  likely  to  be 
usefud  in  developing  the  germs  of  similar  endowments  in 
others. 

Without  a  union  of  these  two  powers,  (reflection  and  obser- 
vation,) the  study  of  Man  can  never  be  successfully  prosecuted. 
It  is  only  by  retiring  within  ourselves  that  we  can  obtain  a  key 
to  the  characters  of  others ;  and  it  is  only  by  observing  and 
comparing  the  characters  of  others  that  we  can  thoroughly  un- 
derstand and  appreciate  our  own. 

After  all,  however,  it  may  be  fairly  questioned,  notwithstand- 
ing the  scrupulous  fidelity  with  which  Montaigne  has  endea- 
voured to  delineate  his  own  portrait,  if  he  has  been  always  suf- 
ficiently aware  of  the  secret  folds  and  reduplications  of  the 
human  heai't.  That  he  was  by  no  means  exempted  from  the 
common  delusions  of  self-love  and  self-deceit,  has  been  fnlly 
evinced  in  a  very  acute,  though  somewhat  uncharitable,  section 
of  the  Port-Royal  logic ;  but  this  consideration^  so  far  from 
diminishing  the  value  of  hie  Essays,  is  one  of  the  most  instruc- 
tive lessons  they  afford  to  those  who,  after  the  example  of  the 
author,  may  undertake  the  salutary  but  humiliating  task  of 
self-examination. 

As  Montaigne's  scientific  knowledge  was,  according  to  his 
'  Essays,  Boqk  iii,  oliip.  \in. 
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own  account,  "  very  vague  and  imperfect," '  aiid  liis  book- 
learning  rather  sententious  and  gossiping  tlian  compreiiensi^e 
and  systematical,  it  would  be  unreasonable  to  expect,  in  his 
philosophical  arguments,  much  either  of  depth  or  of  solidity.^ 
The  sentiments  he  hazards  are  to  be  regarded  but  as  the  im- 
pressions of  the  moment ;  consisting  chiefly  of  the  more  obvious 
doubts  and  difficulties  which,  on  all  metaphysical  and  moral 
questions,  are  apt  to  present  themselves  to  a  speculative  mind, 
when  it  first  attempts  to  dig  below  the  surface  of  common 
opinions.  In  reading  Montaigne,  accordingly,  what  chiefly 
strikes  us,  is  not  the  novelty  or  the  refinement  of  his  ideas,  but 
the  liveliness  and  felicity  with  which  we  see  embodied  in  words 
the  previous  wanderings  of  our  own  imaginations.  It  is  probably 
owing  to  this  circumstance,  rather  than  to  any  direct  plagiar- 
ism, that  his  Esfiays  appear  to  contain  the  germs  of  so  many  of 
the  paradoxical  theories  which,  in  later  times,  Helvetius  and 
otliers  have  laboured  to  systematize  and  to  support  with  the 


'  Bouk  i,  chap  xsw 

'  MontBJgne's  education,  howeTor, 
hati  not  been  neglected  by  )iie  fiitlior. 
On  tlio  oontrtuy,  he  tells  ns  himaelf, 
that  "  George  Buchanan,  the  gi'eat 
poet  of  Scotland,  and  Marcus  An- 
tocius  Mnretns,  the  beet  orator  of  his 
time,  were  among  the  number  of  his 
domestic  preceptors." — "  BucliaJiDJi,"  ha 
adds,  "when  I  aaw  him  afterwardfl  in 
the  retinue  of  the  htte  Maroscbal  de 
BriBBsc,  told  me,  that  he  was  about  to 
write  a  treatise  on  the  education  of 
children,  and  that  he  would  take  the 
model  of  it  ii'oni  mine." — Book  i.  chap. 

may  he  perceiTod  in  varions  opinions 
adopted  by  Montaigne,  strongly  at  vari- 
ance with  the  political  ideas  then  com- 
monly I'eceiTOd.  "  AD  (aajs  Montuigno) 
that  exceeds  a  simple  death  appears  ki 
me  mere  cruelty;  neither  can  our  jnstice 
expect,  that  ho  whom  the  fear  of  death, 
by  being  l>ebeadod  or  hanged,  will  not 
reatraiu,  should  be  any  more  awed  by 


the  imagination  of  a  slow  fire,  burning 
pinterB,  or  tho  wbael.  And,  I  know 
not,  ill  tlie  meantime,  whether  we  do 
not  drive  them  to  despair,  &c," — Bookii. 
chap,  xxvii.  Compare  this  with  the  pas- 
sage qnoted  from  Bnchanon,  p.  62. 

The  remark  of  Montaigne  on  Sabeli- 
fitfionj  or  Entails,  savours  also  of  Bu- 
chanan's principles.  "  In  general,  the 
most  Judicions  distribution  of  our  estates, 
when  we  come  to  die,  is,  in  niy  opinion, 
to  leave  them  to  he  disposed  of  accord- 
ing to  the  custom  of  the  country.  We 
are  too  fond  of  laaaeuMne  svbsiituiiotie, 
and  ridiculously  think  to  make  our 
names  thereby  last  to  eternity," — Book 
ii.  ohnp.  viii.  The  following  is  Bnchan- 
on the  vanity  and  short- 

){  those  princes  who  have 
establish  a  perpetuity  of 

id  lumie.     "  Adveraus  na- 


sightedui 
laboured 


masime  fluiam  et  ftagilem,  omniumqae 
casumn  momentjs  obnoxiam,  leternii 
qnam  ipsi  nee  hahent  nee  habere 
sunt,  donare  contendunt."] 
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parade  of  metaphysical  discussion.  In  the  mind  of  Montaigne, 
the  same  paradoxes  may  bo  easily  traeed  to  those  deceitful 
appearances  which,  in  order  to  stimulate  our  faculties  to  their 
best  exertions,  nature  seems  purposely  to  have  thrown  in  our 
way,  as  stumbling-blocks  in  the  pursuit  of  truth ;  and  it  is  only 
to  be  regretted  on  such  occasions,  for  the  sake  of  his  own  happi- 
ness, that  Ms  genius  and  temper  qualified  and  disposed  him 
more  to  start  the  problem  tlian  to  investigate  the  solution. 

When  Montaigne  touches  on  religion,  he  is,  in  general,  less 
pleasing  than  on  other  subjects.  His  constitutional  temper,  it 
is  probable,  predisposed  bim  to  scepticism ;  but  this  ori^nal 
bias  could  not  fail  to  be  mightily  etfengthened  by  the  disputes, 
both  religious  and  pohtical,  which  during  his  lifetime  convulsed 
Europe,  and  more  particularly  his  own  country.  On  a  mind 
like  his,  it  may  be  safely  presumed  that  the  writings  of  the 
Reformers  and  the  instructions  of  Buchanan  were  not  altogether 
without  effect;  and  hence,  in  all  probability,  the  perpetual 
stri^le,  which  he  is  at  no  pains  to  conceal,  between  the  creed 
of  his  infancy  and  the  lights  of  his  mature  imderstanding.  He 
speaks,  indeed,  of  "  reposing  tranquilly  on  thepilloiv  of  doubt;" 
but  this  language  is  neither  i-econcilable  with  the  general  com- 
plexion of  his  works,  nor  with  the  most  authentic  accoimts  we 
have  received  of  his  dying  moments.  It  is  a  maxim  of  his  own, 
that  "  in  forming  a  judgment  of  a  man's  life,  particular  regard 
should  be  paid  to  his  behaviour  at  the  end  of  it ;"  to  which  he 
pathetically  adds,  "  that  the  chief  study  of  his  own  life  was, 
that  his  latter  end  might  be  decent,  calm,  and  silent."  The  fact 
is,  (if  we  may  credit  the  testimony  of  his  biographers,)  that,  in 
his  declining  years,  he  exchanged  his  boast^  piUoio  of  doubt 
for  the  more  powerftil  opiate  prescribed  by  the  infallible  church, 
and  that  he  expired  in  performing  what  his  old  preceptor 
Buchanan  would  not  have  scrupled  to  describe  as  an  act  of 
idolatry.' 

'   "  Sentaut  »h  fin  uppi'ooliBr,  il  fit  leva  Jans  ce  momont  nicmp,  le  15  Sup- 

ilii'e  la  messe  duis  sa  vhambre.  A  I'SIE-  tembre   1592,   il  60  ans."  —  NmnKau 

Tatiun  de  riioBlie,  il  ea  leva  eur  boh  lit  Diet.  Histui:,  a  J.jon,  1904,— Art.  Mon- 

pimr  radorer;  maiH  une  foiblucBe  Ten-  taigiip. 
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The  scepticism  of  Montaigne  Beems  to  have  been  of  a  very 
peculiar  cast,  and.  to  have  had  little  in  common  with  that  either 
of  Bayle  or  of  Hume,  The  great  aim  of  the  two  latter  writers 
evidently  was,  by  exposing  the  uncertainty  of  our  reasonings 
whenever  we  pass  the  limit  of  sensible  objects,  to  inspire  their 
readers  with  a  complete  distrust  of  the  human  faculties  on  all 
moral  and  metaphysical  topics.  Montaigne,  on  the  other  hand, 
never  thinks  of  forming  a  sect ;  but,  yielding  passively  to  the 
current  of  his  reflections  and  feelings,  argues  at  different  times, 
according  to  the  varying  state  of  his  impressions  and  temper,  on 
opposite  sides  of  the  same  question.  On  all  occasions  he  pre- 
serves an  air  of  the  most  perfect  sincerity ;  and  it  was  to  this, 
I  presume,  much  more  than  to  the  superiority  of  his  reasoning 
powers,  that  Montesquieu  alluded,  when  he  said,  "  In  the  greater 
part  of  authors  I  see  the  loriter ;  in  Montaigne  I  see  nothing 
but  the  thinker"  The  radical  fault  of  his  understanding  con- 
sisted in  an  incapacity  of  forming,  on  disputable  points,  those 
decided  and  fixed  opinions  which  can  alone  impart  either  force 
or  consistency  to  intellectual  character.  For  remedying  this 
weatness,  the  religious  controversies,  and  the  civil  wars  recently 
engendered  by  the  Reformation,  were  but  ill  calculated.  The 
minds  of  the  most  serious  men,  all  over  Christendom,  must  have 
been  then  unsettled  in  an  extraordinary  degree ;  and  where  any 
predisposition  to  scepticism  existed,  every  external  circum- 
stance must  have  conspired  to  cherish  and  confirm  it.  Of  the 
extent  to  which  it  was  carried,  about  the  same  period,  in  Eng- 
land, some  judgment  may  be  formed  from  the  following  de- 
scription of  a  Sceptic  by  a  writer  not  many  years  posterior  to 


"  A  sceptic  in  religion  is  one  that  hangs  in  the  balance  with 
all  sorts  of  opinions ;  whereof  not  one  but  stii^  liim,  and  none 
sways  him.  A  man  guiltier  of  credulity  than  he  is  taken  to  be ; 
for  it  is  out  of  his  belief  of  everything  that  he  believes  nothing. 
Each  religion  scares  him  from  its  contrary,  none  persuades  him 
to  itself.  He  would  be  wholly  a  Christian,  but  that  he  is  some- 
thing of  an  Atheist ;  and  wholly  an  Atheist,  but  that  he  is 
jWTtly  a  Christian  ;  and  a  perfect  Heretic,  but  that  there  are  m 
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many  to  distract  him.  He  finds  reason  in  all  opinions,  truth 
in  none  ;  indeed,  the  least  reason  perplexes  him,  and  the  best 
will  not  satisfy  him.  He  finds  doubts  and  scruples  better  than 
resolves  them,  and  is  always  too  hard  for  himself."^  If  this 
portrait  had  been  presented  to  Montaione,  I  have  fittle  doubt 
that  he  would  have  had  the  candour  to  acknowledge  that  he 
recognised  in  it  some  of  the  most  prominent  and  characteris- 
tical  features  of  his  own  mind.^ 

The  most  elaborate,  and  seemingly  the  most  serious,  of  all 
Montaigne'e  essays,  is  his  long  and  somewhat  tedious  Apology 
for  Maimond  de  Sebonde,  contained  in  the  twelfth  chapter  of 
his  second  book.  This  author  appears,  from  Montaigne's 
account,  to  have  been  a  Spaniard,  who  professed  physic  at 
Toulouse,  towards  the  end  of  the  fourteenth  century ;  and  who 
published  a  treatise,  entitled  Theologia  Naiuralts,  which  was 
put  into  the  hands  of  Montaigne's  father  by  a  friend,  as  a  useful 
antidote  against  the  innovations  with  which  Luther  was  then 
be^nuing  to  disturb  the  ancient  faith.  That,  in  this  particular 
instance,  the  book  answered  the  intended  purpose,  may  be  pre- 
sumed from  the  request  of  old  Montaigne  to  his  son,  a  few  days 
before  his  death,  to  translate  it  into  French  from  the  Spanish 
original.  His  request  was  accordingly  compHed  with,  and  the 
translation  is  referred  to  by  Montaigne  in  the  first  edition  of  his 
Essays,  printed  at  Bourdeaux  in  1580 ;  but  the  execution  of 
this  filial  duty  seems  to  have  produced  on  Montaigne's  own 
mind  very  (liSerent  effects  from  what  his  father  had  antici- 
pated.* 

'  MicTO-eoamiiip-apky,  or  n  Pieoa  of  among  the  ancients,"  Montaigne  tells 

the  World  Diacovered,  in  Essays  and  ne  on  one  occasion,  "  being  full  and 

Cbaracters.    For  a  short  notice  of  the  solid,  leoipt  and  carry  me  which  w«y 

author  of  tliia  very  curious  book,  (Bishop  ahnoat  they  will.    He  that  1  em  read- 

Earle,)   see   the   edition  published  at  iiig  seevos  always  to  haye  the  most 

London  in   1911.     The  chapter  con-  force ;  and  I  find  that  every  one  in  tarn 

taining  Iha  above  passage  is  entitled  has  reason,  though  they  contradict  one 

A  iSfcap*M!  in  Seli^n;  and  it  has  pljun-  another." — Book  ii.  chap.  sii. 

ly  saggeelad  to  Lord  ClarendoD  some  of  '  The  veiy  few  particulai's  tnown  with 

the  ideas,  and  even  expreBsionB,  which  respect  to  Sebonde  have  been  collected 

occur  in  hia  account  of  Chillingwoi-th.  by  Bayle.      See  his  Didionary, — Art. 

'  "  The  writings  of  the  best  authors  Sebonde. 
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The  principal  aim  of  Sebonde's  book,  according  to  Mon- 
biigne,  is  to  shew  that  "  Christians  are  in  the  wrong  to  mako 
human  reasomng  the  basis  of  their  belief,  since  the  object  of  it 
is  only  conceived  by  faith,  and  by  a  special  inspiration  of  the 
divine  grace."  To  this  doctrine  Montaigne  professes  to  yield 
an  implicit  assent ;  and,  under  the  shelter  of  it,  contrives  to 
give  free  vent  to  all  the  extravagances  of  scepticism,  The 
essential  distinction  between  the  reason  of  man  and  the  in- 
stincts of  the  lower  animals,  is  at  great  length,  and  with  no  in- 
considerable ingenuity,  disputed ;  the  powers  of  the  human 
imderstanding,  in  all  inquiries,  whether  physical  or  moral,  are 
held  up  to  ri,dicule ;  a  universal  Pyrrhonism  is  recommended; 
wid  we  are  again  and  again  reminded,  that  "  the  senses  are  the 
heginning  and  the  end  of  all  our  knowledge."  Whoever  has 
the  patience  to  peruse  this  chapter  with  attention,  will  be  sur- 
prised to  find  in  it  the  rudiments  of  a  great  part  of  the  licen- 
tious phil(fflophy  of  the  eighteenth  century ;  nor  can  he  fail  to 
remark  the  address  with  which  the  author  avails  himself  of  the 
language  afterwards  adopted  by  Bayle,  Helvetius,  and  Hume : 
— "  That,  to  be  a  philosophical  sceptic,  \b  the  first  step  towards 
becoming  a  sound  believing  Christian,"^  It  is  a  melancholy 
fact  in  ecclesiastical  history,  that  this  insidious  maKim  should 
have  been  sanctioned,  in  our  tunes,  by  some  theologians  of  no 
common  pretensions  to  orthodoxy ;  who,  in  direct  contradic- 
tion to  the  words  of  Scripture,  have  ventured  to  assert,  that 
"  he  who  comes  to  God  must  first  believe  that  He  is  not." 
Is  it  necessary  to  remind  these  grave  retailers  of  Bayle's 
sly  and  ironical  sophistry,  that  every  argument  for  Chris- 
tianity, drawn  from  its  internal  evidence,  tacitly  recognises  the 
authority  of  h\unan  reason ;  and  assumes,  as  the  ultimate 
cHteria  of  truth  and  of  falsehood,  of  right  and  of  wi-ong, 
certain  fundamental  articles  of  belief,  discoverable  by  the 
light  of  Nature  ?  s 

•  Thia  ejtproaeion  ia   Mr.   Miime'a  ;  upon    by   Boyle    in    ilip    lUuatratiini 
Lut  the  aitme  propuaitiou,  in  aubatanee,  upon  tA«  Segilics,  annexed  ti)  hia  Pic- 
is  frequently  repeated  by  tlie  two  other  tionary. 
■wiiters,    anil   is    veiy   fully    enlarged  °  "  1  ouee  ssked  jWjtob  TKrnebiia,'' 
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Charron  is  well  known  as  the  chosen  friend  of  I 
latter  years,  and  as  the  confidential  depositary  of  his  philoso- 
phical sentiments.  Endowed  with  talents  far  inferior  in  force 
and  originality  to  those  of  his  master,  he  possessed;  nevertheless, 
a  much  sounder  and  more  regulated  judgment ;  and  as  his  re- 
putation, notwithstanding  the  liberality  of  some  of  his  peculiar 
tenets,  was  high  among  the  most  respectable  and  conscientious 
divines  of  his  own  church,  it  is  far  from  improbable,  that  Mon- 
taigne committed  to  him  the  guardianship  of  his  posthumous 
fame,  from  motives  similar  to  those  -which  influenced  Pope,  in 
selecting  Warburton  as  Ms  literary  executor,  The  discharge  of 
this  trust,  however,  seems  to  have  done  less  good  to  Montaigne 
than  harm  to  Charron ;  for,  while  the  unlimited  scepticism,  and 
the  indecent  levities  of  the  former,  were  viewed  by  the  zealots 
of  those  days  with  a  smile  of  tenderness  and  indulgence,  the 
slighter  heresies  of  the  latter  were  marked  with  a  severity  the 
more  rigorous  and  unrelenting,  that,  in  points  of  essential  im- 
portance, they  deviated  so  very  littie  from  the  standard  of  the 
Catholic  faith.  It  is  not  easy  to  guess  the  motives  of  this  in- 
consistency ;  but  such  we  find  from  the  fact  to  have  been  the 


«nj8  Montugne,  "what  he  thought  of 
Hebonde'e  ireatiee?  The  answer  he 
made  to  me  was,  That  he  believed  it  to 
be  BOme  extract  from  Tkomaa  Agyiiua, 
for  that  none  but  a  genius  HXe  his  waa 
tapable  of  such  ideas." 

I  must  not,  howeyer,  omit  to  meniion, 
that  a  very  learned  Proiestani,  JSupo 
GrotiwB,  has  cxpreseed  himBelf  to  his 
fiiend  Bijpum  not  raifavourablj  of  So- 
bonde's  intentions,  although  the  terms 
in  which  he  spealts  of  him  are  somewhat 
equivocal,  and  imply  hut  little  satisfac- 
tion with  the  execution  of  his  dewgn. 
"Noil  ignoras  qiiantnm  escolueiint  i»- 
tain  materiam  (arguTH^ntvsn  scH,  pro 
Beligiime  Chna&taa)  philosopldca  ivh- 
tilHale  Stumundns  Sebundus,  dialogo- 
rum  varjetate  Ludoviciis  Vives,  maxima 
antem  tum  emdltione  tam  iaoundia 
vestras  PhilippiiB  Mornrens."    The  au- 


thors of  (he  Nouveav,  IXeliryimaire 
Hislorigue  (Lyons,  1804)  have  entered 
much  more  completely  into  the  spirit 
and  driil  of  Sebonde's  reasoning,  when 
they  ohserve,  "  Ce  hvre  oSfre  des  sin- 
gularites  hardies,  qui  phirent  dans  le 
temps  anx  philoBophes  de  ce  si^e,  et 
(pii  ne  d^lairoinat  paa  %  eeise  du 
notre." 

It  is  proper  to  add,  that  I  am  ac- 
qnainted  with  Sehonde  only  through  the 
medium  of  Montaigne's  verMon,  which 
does  not  lay  claim  to  the  merit  of  strict 
fidelity ;  the  translator  himself  having 
acknowledged,  that  he  had  given  to  the 
Spanish  philosopher  "  un  accoutrement 
a  la  Fraiifoise,  et  qu'il  Va  devetu  de  son 
poii  farouche  et  maintien  barbaresque, 
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temper  of  religioiis  bigotry,  or,  to  speak  more  correctly,  of  poli- 
tical religionism,  in  all  ages  of  the  worlJ.^ 

As  an  example  of  Charron's  solicitude  to  provide  an  antidote 
against  the  more  perniciouB  errors  of  his  friend,  I  shall  only 
mention  his  ingenious  and  philosophical  attempt  to  reconcile, 
with  the  moral  constitution  of  human  nature,  the  apparent  dis- 
cordancy in  the  judgments  of  different  nations  concerning  right 
and  wrong.  His  argument  on  this  point  is  in  substance  the 
very  same  with  that  so  well  urged  by  Beattie,  in  opposition  to 
Locke's  reasonings  against  the  existence  of  innate  practical 
principles.  It  is  difficult  to  say,  whether,  in  this  instance,  the 
coincidence  between  Montaigne  and  Locke,  or  that  between 
Charron  and  Beattie,  be  the  more  remarkable.^ 

Although  Charron  has  affected  to  give  to  his  work  a  systema^ 
tical  form,  by  dividing  and  subdividing  it  into  books  and 
chapters,  it  is  in  reality  little  more  than  an  unconnected  series 
of  essays  on  various  topics,  more  or  less  distantly  related  to  the 
science  of  Ethics,  On  the  powers  of  the  understanding  he  has 
touched  but  slightly  ;  nor  has  he  imitated  Montaigne,  in 
anatomizdng,  for  the  edification  of  the  world,  the  peculiarities 
of  his  own  moral  character.  It  has  probably  been  owii^  to  the 
desultory  and  popular  style  of  composition  common  to  both, 
that  so  little  attention  has  been  paid  to  either  by  those  who 
have  treated  of  the  history  of  French  philosophy.  To  Mon- 
taigne's merits,  indeed,  as  a  lively  and  amusing  essayist,  ample 
justice  has  been  done ;  but  his  influence  on  the  subsequent 
habits  of  thinking  among  his  countrymen  remains  still  to  be 
illustrated.    He  has  done  more,  perhaps,  than  any  other  author, 

'  Montaigne,  cet  autaui  charmant,  Dea  bavtirdB  founds  de  Vicols. 

Tour  Sr^tonr  prafond  et  frivola,  Mnie  quand  son  fillre  Charron, 

Dane  son  chateau  paieililement,  Plia  rctcnu,  plua  meitodiquc. 

Loin  de  tout  frondeur  mal&vole  De  eageeee  donna  iepoo, 

Douloit  de  tout  impnnSment,  II  fut  pras  de  perir,  dit  on, 

Et  se  moqooit  tr^B  librement  Par  la  haine  th^logiqne. 
— Voltaire,  Bpi^e  an  Friiident  Sinaatt. 

'  See  Beattie'B  Essay  tm  FahJe  and  reasoninga  of  Charroii  with  a  Memoir  in 

Eomance;  and  Charron  de  la  Sagesie,  the  Phil.  Tntia.  for  1773,  (by  Sir  Roger 

liv,  ii.  c,  8,     II  may  amuse  the  curious  Curtis,]    containing    tome   par^aalare 

reader  also  to  compare  the  theoretical  icUh  reject  to  the  Cfnintry  of  Labrador, 
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(I  am  inclined  to  think  with  the  most  honest  intentions,)  to  in- 
troduce into  men's  homes  (if  I  may  borrow  an  expression  of 
Cieero)  what  is  now  called  the  new  philosophy, — a  philosophy 
certainly  very  different  from  that  of  Socrates.  In  the  fashion- 
able world,  he  has,  for  more  than  two  centuries,  maintained  hie 
place  as  the  first  of  moralists ;  a  circumstance  easily  accounted 
for,  when  we  attend  to  the  singular  combination,  exhibited  in 
his  writings,  of  a  semblance  of  erudition,  with  what  Malebranehe 
happily  calls  his  air  du  monde,  and  air  cavalier.^  As  for  the 
graver  and  less  attractive  Charron,  his  name  would  probably 
before  now  have  sunk  into  oblivion,  had  it  not  been  so  closely 
associated,  by  the  accidental  events  of  liis  life,  with  the  more 
celebrated  name  of  Montaigne.^ 

The  preceding  remarks  lead  me,  by  a  natural  connexion  of 
ideas,  (to  which  I  am  here  much  mote  inclined  to  attend  tlian 
to  the  order  of  dates,)  to  another  writer  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury, whose  influence  over  the  literary  and  pliilosophical  taste 
of  France  has  been  far  greater  than  eeeme  to  he  commonly 
imagined.  I  allude  to  the  Duke  of  La  Boehefoucauld,  author 
of  the  Maxims  and  Moral  Befleations. 

Voltaire  was,  I  believe,  the  first  who  ventured  to  assign  to 
La  Kochefoucanld  the  pre-eminent  rank  which  belongs  to  him 
among  the  French  classics.  "One  of  the  works,"  says  he, 
"  which  contributed  most  to  form  the  taste  of  the  nation  to  a 


'  "Ah  I'aimable  homme,  qa'il  est  de 
botme  compagniet  C'eat  mon  ancien 
ami ;  miua,  i  force  d'clre  ancien,  il 
m'eBt  nouveau." — Madame  de  Sevigno. 

'  Montaigne  himself  aeems,  from  the 
general  strain  of  hie  writings,  to  have 
had  but  little  expectation  of  the  pos- 
thvmona  lame  which  he  has  so  long 
continued  to  enjoy.  One  of  his  reflec- 
tions on  this  head  is  so  chaTaeteriedcal 
of  the  author  as  a  man;  and,  at  the 
Rame  time,  afibnlB  so  £ne  a  specimen  of 
the  graphical  powera  of  his  now  anti- 
quated style,  that  I  am  teropted  to  fran- 


i   Kvi. 


1  dlioi 


duree,  i!  I'eut  fallu  commettre  &  nn  Ian- 
gage  plus  femoe.  Selon  la  variation  oon- 
tinuelle  qui  a  suivi  le  c6tre  juBqrfa  cette 
heure,  qui  pent  espSrer  que  sa  forme 
presents  soit  en  usage  dici  il  ciuquante 
ana?  il  ecoule  tous  les  joura  de  nos 
mains,  et  depuis  que  je  vis,  s'eat  altSrS 
de  moiiiS,  Nona  disons  qn'il  eat  &  cette 
heure  parfiiit:  Aiitant  ea  dit  du  sien 
chaipie  silole.  C'esi  atas  ftojw  et  utSea 
Perils  dele  clotier  ^  etuB,  etiraea fortune 
aeUm  le  cr&Kt  de  natre  Hat." 

How  completely  have  hoth  the  pre- 
dictions in  the  last  eentenoe  been  Teri- 
fled  by  the  subsequent  history  of  the 
French  language  1 
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justness  and  precision  of  thought  and  expression,  was  the  small 
collection  of  maxinas  by  Francis  Duke  of  La  Rochefoucauld. 
Although  there  be  little  more  than  one  idea  in  the  book,  that 
self-love  is  the  spring  of  oU  our  actions,  yet  this  idea  is  pre- 
sented in  BO  great  a  variety  of  forms,  as  to  he  always  amusing. 
AVhen  it  first  appeared,  it  was  read  with  avidity ;  and  it  contri- 
buted, more  than  any  other  performance  since  the  revival  of 
letters,  to  improve  the  vivacity,  correctness,  and  delicacy  of 
French  composition." 

Another  very  eminent  judge  of  literary  merit  (the  late  Dr. 
Johnson)  was  accustomed  to  say  of  La  Rochefoucauld's  Maxims, 
that  it  was  almost  the  only  book  written  by  a  man  of  fashion, 
of  which  professed  authors  had  reason  to  be  jealous.  Nor  is 
this  wonderful,  when  we  consider  the  unwearied  industry  of  the 
very  accomplished  writer,  in  giving  to  every  part  of  it  the  high- 
est and  most  finished  polish  which  his  exquisite  taste  could 
bestow.  When  he  had  committed  a  maxim  to  paper,  be  was 
accustomed  to  circulate  it  among  his  friends,  that  he  might 
avail  himself  of  their  critical  animadversions ;  and,  if  we  may 
credit  Segrais,  altered  some  of  them  no  less  than  thirty  times, 
before  venturing  to  submit  them  to  the  public  eye. 

That  the  tendency  of  these  maxims  is,  upon  the  whole,  un- 
favoui-able  to  morality,  and  that  they  always  leave  a  disagree- 
able impression  on  the  mind,  must,  I  think,  be  granted.  At  the 
same  time,  it  may  be  fjurly  questioned,  if  the  motives  of  the 
author  have  in  general  been  well  understood,  either  by  his 
admirers  or  his  opponents.  In  affirming  that  self-love  is  the 
spring  of  all  our  actions,  there  is  no  good  reason  for  supposing 
that  he  meant  to  deny  the  reality  of  moral  distinctions  as  a 
philosophical  truth ; — a  supposition  quite  inconsistent  with  his 
own  fine  and  deep  remark,  that  hypocrisy  is  itself  a  homage 
which  vice  renders  to  virtue.  He  states  it  merely  as  a  position, 
which,  in  the  course  of  his  experience  as  a  man  of  the  world,  he 
had  found  very  genercdly  verified  in  the  higher  classes  of  society ; 
and  which  he  was  induced  to  announce  without  any  qualifica- 
tion or  restriction,  in  order  to  give  more  force  and  poignancy  to 
his  miire.     In  adopting  this  mode  of  writing,  he  has  unconsci- 
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ously  conformed  himself,  like  many  other  Fi'encli  authors,  who 
have  Bince  followed  his  example,  to  a  suggestion  which  Aristotle 
has  stated  vdth  admirable  depth  and  acuteness  in  his  Ehetoric. 
"  Sentences  or  apophthegms  lend  much  aid  to  eloquence.  One 
reason  of  this  is,  that  they  flatter  the  pride  of  the  hearers,  who 
are  delighted  when  the  speaker,  making  use  of  general  language, 
touches  upon  opinions  which  they  had  before  known  to  be  true 
in  part  Thus,  a  person  who  had  the  misfortune  to  live  in  a 
bad  neighboiu'hood,  or  to  have  worthless  children,  would  easily 
assent  to  the  speaker  who  should  affirm,  that  nothing  is  more 
vexatious  than  to  have  any  neighbours ;  nothing  more  irrational 
than  to  bring  children  into  the  world,"!  This  observation  of 
Aristotle,  while  it  goes  far  to  account  for  the  imposing  and 
dazzling  effect  of  these  rhetorical  exaggerations,  ought  to  guard 
us  against  the  common  and  popular  error  of  mistaking  them 
for  the  serious  and  profound  generalizations  of  science.  As  for 
La  Rochefoucauld,  we  know,  from  the  best  authorities,  that,  in 
private  hfe,  he  was  a  conspicuous  example  of  all  those  moral 
qualities  of  which  he  seemed  to  deny  the  existence ;  and  that 
he  exhibited,  in  this  respect,  a  striking  contrast  to  the  Cardinal 
de  Retz,  who  has  presumed  to  censure  him  for  his  want  of  faith 
in  the  reality  of  virtue. 

In  reading  La  Rochefoucauld,  it  should  never  be  forgotten, 
that  it  was  within  the  vortex  of  a  court  he  enjoyed  his  chief 
opportunities  of  studying  the  world ;  and  that  the  narrow  and 
exclusive  circle  in  which  he  moved  waa  not  likely  to  afford  him 
the  most  favom-able  specimens  of  human  nature  in  general. 
Of  the  Court  of  Lewis  XIV.  in  particular,  we  are  told  by  a 
very  nice  and  reflecting  observer,  (Madame  de  la  Fayette,)  that 
"  ambition  and  gallantry  were  tlie  soul,  actuating  alike  both 

■  'Ex'"'!  Si   (t-hv/m;)  [.'(  TOM  i-iyavt       rixteii  (fxiXiis,  ifsiilitiT'  St  rBvs'Msurat, 

tira  rSt  in^mrai-  x'^l^au^i  j-A;,  idt  rii  il^i^iaTifn  Tiumroifaj. — Arist.  Bhel.  lil). 

xniiXce   Xiyai,    'ivitix,^   rSt    iolSt,    as  ii.  c,  xxi. 

i»i7vM  xari  ^ifot  tx""" — 'H  f^"  7*4  Th^  whole  clmptei'  is  interesting  and 

■yfa/m,  Sro'if  tJfKTai,  iniixsu  iTifiLirit  instructiTe,  and  shews  how  profoundly 

icTi-    xi'k""'    ^'    xxSiXttt  >.tya/iitBu,    S  AiistotJe  had  meditated  the  principlea 

ksTA  /ii^Bf  ^^aatteXeifelixtotTts  rvyx^'^^"-  of  the  rhol^trical  art. 
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men  and  women.  So  many  contending  interests,  so  many  dif- 
ferent cabals  were  constantly  at  work,  and  in  all  of  these 
women  bore  so  important  a  part,  that  lore  waa  always  mingled 
with  business,  and  husuiess  with  love.  Hobody  was  tranquil 
or  indifferent.  Every  one  studied  to  advance  himself  by  pleas- 
ing, serving,  or  ruining  others.  Idleness  and  languor  were 
unknown,  and  nothing  was  thought  of  but  intrigues  or  plea- 
sures," 

In  the  passage  already  quoted  from  Voltaire,  he  takes  notice 
of  the  effect  of  La  Rochefoucauld's  maxims,  in  improving  the 
style  of  French  composition.  We  may  add  to  this  remark, 
that  their  effect  has  not  been  less  sensible  in  vitiating  the  tone 
and  character  of  French  philosophy,  by  bringing  into  vogue 
those  false  and  degrading  representations  of  human  nature  and 
of  human  life,  which  have  prevailed  in  that  country,  more  or 
lees,  for  a  century  past.  Mr.  Addison,  in  one  of  the  papers  of 
the  TatUr,  expresses  his  indignation  at  this  general  bias  among 
the  French  writers  of  his  age,  "  It  is  impossible,"  he  observes, 
"  to  read  a  passage  in  Plato  or  TuUy,  and  a  thousand  other 
ancient  moralists,  without  being  a  greater  and  better  man  for 
it.  On  the  contrary,  I  coiild  never  read  any  of  our  modish 
French  authors,  or  those  of  our  own  country,  who  are  the  imi- 
tators and  admirers  of  that  nation,  without  being,  for  some 
time,  out  of  humour  with  myself,  and  at  everything  about  me. 
Their  business  is  to  depreciate  human  nature,  and  to  consider 
it  under  the  worst  appearances;  they  give  mean  interpreta^ 
tions,  and  base  motives  to  the  worthiest  actions.  In  short, 
they  endeavour  to  make  no  distinction  between  man  and  man, 
or  between  the  species  of  man  and  that  of  the  brutes," ' 

It  is  very  remarkable,  that  the  censure  here  bestowed  by 
Addison  on  the  fashionable  French  wits  of  his  time,  should  be 
so  strictly  applicable  to  Helvetius,  and  to  many  other  of  the 
most  admired  authors  whom  France  has  produced  in  our  own 
day.     It  is  still  more  remarkable  to  find  the  same  depressing 

'  Toiler,  No.  103.  The  last  paper  of  l)e  underetood  as  referring  to  the  modieh 
the  Ta^er  wns  pubhshed  in  1711 ;  and,  tone  of  French  pliiloRophy,  prinr  to  the 
consequently,  the  abore  pnssage  must      death  nf  I/iniR  XIV. 
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Spirit  shedding  its  malignant  influence  on  French  literature,  as 
early  as  the  time  of  La  Eochefoucaold,  and  even  of  Montaigne ; 
and  to  observe  how  very  little  has  teen  done  by  the  successorB 
of  these  old  writers,  but  to  expand  into  grave  philosophical 
systems  their  loose  and  lively  paradoxes ; — disguising  and  for- 
tifying them  by  the  aid  of  those  logical  principles,  to  which  the 
name  and  authority  of  Locke  have  given  so  wide  a  circulation 
in  Europe. 

In  tracing  the  origin  of  tiiat  false  philosophy  on  which  the 
excesses  of  the  French  Kevolutionists  have  entailed  such 
merited  disgrace,  it  is  usual  to  remount  no  higher  than  to  the 
profligate  jieriod  of  the  Eegency ;  but  the  seeds  of  its  most 
exceptionable  doctrines  had  been  sown  in  tliat  country  at  an 
earlier  era,  and  were  indebted  for  the  luxuriancy  of  their  har- 
vest, much  more  to  the  political  and  religious  soil  where  they 
struck  their  root*,  than  to  the  skill  or  foresight  of  the  indivi- 
duals by  whose  hands  they  were  scattered. 

I  have  united  the  names  of  Montaigne  and  of  La  Rochefou- 
cauld, because  I  consider  their  writings  as  rather  addressed  to 
the  world  at  large,  than  to  the  small  and  select  class  of  specu- 
lative students.  Neither  of  them  can  be  said  to  have  enriched 
the  stock  of  human  knowledge  by  the  addition  of  any  one 
important  general  conclusion ;  but  the  maxims  of  both  have 
operated  very  extensively  and  powerfully  on  the  taste  and  prin- 
ciples of  the  higher  orders  all  over  Europe,  and  predisp(«ed 
them  to  give  a  welcome  reception  to  the  same  ideas,  when 
afterwards  reproduced  with  the  imposing  appendages  of  logical 
method,  and  of  a  technical  phraseology.  The  foregoing  reflec- 
tions, therefore,  are  not  so  foreign  as  might  at  first  be  appre- 
hended, to  the  subsequent  history  of  ethical  and  of  metaphysical 
speculation.  It  is  time,  however,  now  to  turn  our  attention  to 
a  subject  far  more  intimately  connected  with  the  general  pro- 
gress of  human  reason — the  philosophy  of  Descartes. 
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Descartes — Gassendi— Malebranche. 

According  to  a  late  writer,'  whose  literary  decisions  (except- 
ing where  he  touches  on  religion  or  politics)  are  justly  entitled 
to  the  highest  deference,  I>eecarte8  has  a  better  claim  than  any 
other  individual  to  be  regarded  as  the  fetlier  of  that  spirit  of 
free  inquiry  which,  in  modern  Europe,  has  so  remarkably  dis- 
played itself  in  all  the  various  departmenis  of  knowledge.  Of 
Bacon  he  observes,  "  that  tliough  he  possessed,  in  a  meet  emi- 
nent degree,  the  genius  of  philosophy,  he  did  not  unite  with  it 
the  genius  of  the  sciences ;  and  that  the  methods  proposed  by 
him  for  the  investigation  of  truth,  consisting  entirely  of  precepts 
which  he  was  unable  to  exemplify,  had  httie  or  no  effect  in 
acceleratli^  the  rate  of  discovery."  As  for  G-alileo,  he  remarks, 
on  the  other  hand,  "  that  his  exclusive  taste  for  mathematical 
and  physical  researches  disqualified  him  for  communicating  to 
the  general  mind  that  impulse  of  which  it  stood  in  need." 

"  This  honour,"  he  adds,  "  was  reserved  for  Descartes,  who 
combined  in  himself  the  characteristical  endowments  of  both 
Ms  predecessors.  If,  in  the  physical  sciences,  his  march  be  less 
sure  tiian  that  of  Galileo — if  his  logic  be  less  cautious  than  that 
of  Bacon, — yet  the  very  temerity  of  his  errors  was  instrumental 
to  the  progress  of  the  human  race.  He  gave  activity  to  minds 
which  the  circumspection  of  his  rivals  could  not  awake  from 
their  lethargy.  He  called  upon  men  to  throw  off  the  yoke  ol' 
authority,  acknowledging  no  influence  but  what  reason  should 
avow :  And  his  call  was  obeyed  by  a  multitude  of  followers, 
encouraged  by  the  boldness  and  fascinated  by  the  enthusiasm  of 
their  leader." 

In  these  observations,  the  ingenious  author  has  rashly  gene- 
ralized a  conclusion  deduced  from  the  literary  history  of  his  own 
cotintry.  That  the  works  of  Bacon  were  but  little  read  there 
till  after  the  publication  of  D'Alembert's  Prelirmnary  Discourse 
is,  I  believe,  an  unquestionable  fact;^  not  that  it  necessarily 

*  Condorcet.  mit  by  D'Alembert :— "  li  n'y  a  quo  lea 

'  One  reason  for  tbia  is  well  pnintcd       cliofa  Jp  secto  on  tout  gPnce,  doul  lea 
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follows  from  this,  that,  even  in  France,  no  previous  effect  had 
been  prodaced  by  the  labours  of  Boyle,  of  Newton,  and  of  the 
other  English  experimentalista  trained  in  Bacon's  school.  With 
respect  to  England,  it  is  a  fact  not  less  certain,  that  at  no 
period  did  the  phOoaophy  of  Descartes  produce  such,  an  impres- 
sion on  public  opinion,  either  in  Physics  or  in  Ethics,  m  to  give 
the  slightest  colour  to  the  supposition  that  it  contributed,  in  the 
most  distant  degree,  to  the  subsequent  advances  made  by  our 
countrymen  in  these  sciences.  In  Logic  and  Metaphysics,  indeed, 
the  case  was  different.  Here  the  writings  of  Descartes  did 
much ;  and  if  they  had  been  studied  with  proper  attention,  they 
might  have  done  much  more.  But  of  ikis  part  of  their  merits 
Condorcet  seems  to  have  had  no  idea.  His  eulogy,  therefore, 
is  rather  misplaced  than  excessive.  He  has  extolled  Descartes 
as  the  father  of  Experimental  Physics :  he  would  have  been 
nearer  the  truth,  if  he  had  pointed  him  out  as  the  father  of  the 
Experimental  Philosophy  of  the  Human  Mind. 

Li  bestowing  this  title  on  Descartes,  I  am  far  from  being 
inclined  t«  compare  him,  in  the  number  or  importance  of  the 
/acts  which  he  has  remarked  concerning  our  intellectual  powers, 
to  various  other  writers  of  an  earlier  date.  I  allude  merely  to 
his  clear  and  precise  conception  of  that  operation  of  the  under- 
standing "(distinguished  afterwards  in  Locke's  Essay  by  the 
name  of  Refiectioii)  through  the  medium  of  which  alt  our  know- 
ledge of  Mind  is  exclusively  to  be  obtained.  Of  the  essential 
subserviency  of  this  power  to  every  satisfactory  conclusion  that 
can  he  formed  with  respect  to  the  mental  phenomena,  and  of 
the  futility  of  every  theory  which  would  attempt  to  explain  them 
by  metaphors  borrowed  from  the  material  world,  no  other  philo- 
sopher prior  to  Locke  seems  to  have  been  fully  aware ;  and  from 
the  moment  that  these  truths  were  recognised  as  logical  prin- 
ciples in  the  study  of  mind,  a  new  era  commences  in  the  history 
of  that  branch  of  science.  It  will  be  necessary,  therefore,  to 
allot  to  the  illustration  of  this  part  of  the  Cartesian  philosophy 
a  larger  space  than  the  limits  of  my  undertalung  will  permit 

ouvrages  puisBent  ayoimn  certain  eclat ;      sa  pliiloBopliio  e'j  oppoaoit :  elle  Itoit  trop 
Bacon  n'apaeft6duiiombre,et  la  fonijode      eage  pour  ^tenner  pereonne," — IHse.PrSI. 
VOL.  I.  H 
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me  to  afford  to  the  researches  of  eome  succeeding  inquirers, 
who  may,  at  first  sight,  appear  more  worthy  of  attention  in  the 
present  times. 

It  has  been  repeatedly  asserted  by  the  Materialists  of  the  last 
century,  that  Descartes  was  the  first  Metaphysician  by  whom 
the  pure  immateriality  of  the  human  soul  was  taught ;  and 
that  the  ancient  philosophers,  as  well  as  the  schoolmen,  went 
no  farther  than  to  consider  mind  as  the  result  of  a  material 
organization,  in  which  the  constituent  elements  approached  to 
evanescence,  in  point  of  subtlety.  Both  of  these  propositions  I 
conceive  to  be  totally  unfounded.  That  many  of  the  schoolmen, 
and  that  the  wisest  of  the  ancient  philosophers,  when  they  de- 
scribed the  mind  as  a  spirit  or  as  a  sporfc  of  celestial  fire, 
employed  these  expressions,  not  with  any  intention  to  mate- 
rialize its  essence,  but  merely  from  want  of  more  unexception- 
able lai^uage,  might  be  shewn  with  demonstrative  evidence,  if 
this  were  the  proper  place  for  entering  into  the  discussion. 
But  what  is  of  more  importance  to  be  attended  to,  on  tlie  pre- 
sent occasion,  is  the  effect  of  Descartes'  writings  in  disentan- 
gling the  logic<d  principle  above  mentioned,  from  the  scholastic 
question  about  the  natme  of  mind,  as  contradistinguished  from 
matter.  It  were  indeed  to  be  wished,  that  he  had  perceived 
still  more  clearly  and  steadily  the  essential  importance  of  keep- 
ing this  distmction  constantly  in  view ;  but  he  had  at  least  the 
merit  of  illustrating,  by  his  own  example,  in  a  far  greater  de- 
gree than  any  of  his  predecessors,  the  possibility  of  studying 
the  mental  phenomena,  without  reference  to  any  feets  hut  those 
which  rest  on  the  evidence  of  consciousne^.  The  metaphysical 
question  about  the  nature  of  mind  he  seems  to  have  considered 
as  a  problem,  the  solution  of  which  was  an  easy  corollary  from 
these ^^Krfs,  if  distinctly  apprehended;  but  still  as  a  problem, 
whereof  it  was  possible  that  different  views  might  be  taken  by 
those  who  agreed  in  opinion,  as  far  as  facts  alone  were  con- 
cerned. Of  this  a  very  remarkable  example  has  since  occurred 
in  the  case  of  Mr.  Locke,  who,  although  he  has  been  at  great 
pains  to  shew,  that  the  power  of  reflection  bears  the  same  rela- 
tion to  the  study  of  the  mental  phenomena,  which  the  power  of 
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olservaiion  bears  to  the  study  of  the  material  world,  appears, 
nevertheless,  to  have  been  far  less  decided  than  Descartes  with 
respect  to  the  essential  distioetion  between  Mind  and  Matter ; 
and  has  even  gone  so  far  as  to  hazard  the  unguarded  proposi- 
tion, that  there  is  no  absurdity  in  supposing  the  Deity  to  have 
superadded  to  the  other  qualities  of  matter  the  power  of  think- 
ing. His  scepticism,  however,  on  this  point,  did  not  prevent 
his  good  sense  from  perceiving,  with  the  most  complete  con- 
viction, the  indispensable  necessity  of  abstracting  trom  the 
analogy  of  matter,  in  studying  the  laws  of  our  intellectual 
frame. 

The  question  about  the  nature  or  essence  of  the  soul,  has 
been,  in  all  s^s,  a  favourite  subject  of  discussion  among  Meta- 
physicians, from  its  supposed  connexion  with  the  argument  in 
proof  of  its  immortality.  In  this  light  it  has  plainly  been 
considered  by  both  parties  in  the  dispute ;  the  one  conceiving, 
that  if  Mind  could  be  shewn  to  have  no  quality  in  common 
with  Matter,  its  dissolution  was  physically  impossible;  the 
other,  that  if  this  assumption  could  be  disproved,  it  would 
necessarily  foUow,  that  the  whole  man  must  perish  at  death. 
For  the  last  of  these  opinions  Dr.  Priestley  and  many  other 
speculative  theologians  have  of  late  very  zealously  contended ; 
flattering  themselves,  no  doubt,  with  the  idea,  that  they  were 
thus  preparing  a  triumph  for  their  own  peculiar  schemes  of 
Christianity.  Neglecting,  accordingly,  all  the  presumptions  for 
a  future  state,  afforded  hj'  a  comparison  of  the  course  of  human 
affairs  with  the  moral  judgments  and  moral  feelings  of  the 
^  human  heart ;  and  overlooking,  with  the  same  disdain,  the 
presumptions  arising  from  the  narrow  sphere  of  human  know- 
ledge, when  compared  with  the  indefinite  improvement  of 
which  our  inteUectoal  powers  seem  to  be  susceptible ;  this  acute 
but  superficial  writer  attached  himself  exclusively  to  the  old 
and  hackneyed  pneumatological  argument ;  tacitly  assuming  as 
a  principle,  that  the  future  prospects  of  man  depend  entirely  on 
the  determination  of  a  physical  problem,  analogous  to  that 
which  was  then  dividing  chemists  about  the  existence  or  non- 
existence of  Phlogiston,     In  the  actual  state  of  science,  these 
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Bpeculations  might  well  have  heen  epared.  Wliere  is  the  soLer 
metaphysician  to  he  found,  who  now  speaks  of  the  immortality 
of  the  soul  as  a  logical  consequence  of  its  immateriality ;  in- 
stead of  considering  it  as  depending  on  the  will  of  tliat  Beinjf 
by  whom  it  was  at  first  called  into  existence  P  And,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  it  not  universally  admitted  by  the  b^t  philoso- 
phers, that  whatever  hopea  the  light  of  nature  encourages 
beyond  the  present  scene,  rest  solely  (hke  all  our  otlier  antici- 
pations of  future  events)  on  the  general  tenor  and  analogy  of 
the  laws  by  which  we  perceive  the  universe  to  be  governed  ? 
The  proper  use  of  the  argument  concerning  the  immateriality 
of  mind,  is  not  to  establish  any  positive  conclusion  as  to  its 
destiny  hereafter ;  bat  to  repel  the  reasonings  alleged  by  mate- 
rialiste,  as  proofs  that  its  annihilation  must  be  the  obvious  and 
necessary  effect  of  the  dissolution  of  the  body,' 

I  thought  it  proper  to  state  this  consideration  pretty  fully, 
lest  it  should  l)e  supposed  that  the  logical  method  recommended 
by  Descartes  for  studying  the  phenomena  of  mind,  has  any 
necessary  dependence  on  his  metaphysical  opinion  concerning 
its  being  and  properties,  as  a  separate  substance.*     Between 

'  "  Wa  stall  here  be  content,"  saya  cartes  n'ait  point  parle  de  rimmorffllitc 

the  learned  John  Smith  of  Cambridge,  <lo  I'Sme.     Mais  fl  nous  apprend  lui- 

"  with  that  sober  thesis  of  Plato,  in  his  meme  par  une  do  aes  lettrea,  qu'aytLjit 

2&n(e«s,  who  attiibutes  the  perpetuation  etaWi  clairement,  dans  cat  onvrage,  Ik, 

of  all  Bubfltanoea  to  the  benignity  and  distinction  de  I'fima  at  do  la,  matiSra,  II 

liberality  of   the   Creator;    whom   he  snivoit  neeessairement  de  eette  distino- 

therefbre  brings  in  thus  speating,  i/itii  tion,  que  I'amc  par  sa  nature  ne  pouToit 

tU  l(~ri  ititurii  ilii  akUTsi,  &c.      You  perir  ayeo  ie  corps."— JJfo^  de  Dee- 

are  not  of  yowreehes  immortal  nor  in-  caries     Note  21  —[On  tiiia  point  Leib- 

di^eohihU,  hii  jemdd  reUipse  and  elide  uita  agreed  with  Descartes.    "  Je  na 

hoi^Jrom  &/it  behff  wMch  Iha»e  ffiven  demeiire  point  d'accord,  que  I'lmmor- 

you,  should  I  teUhdram  t/ie  in^aenee  of  talitS   est  senlement  probable  par   In 

mff  own  povier  from  yoa ;  hut  yet  you  lumiorB  natnreDe ,  car  je  croja  qu'il  est 

shaU  hM  your  immortoK^  By  a  patent  oertiun  que  I'ame  ne  pent  etre  ftoiatw 

Jrommyie^." — (SeleetI>i8couirees,Cani-  qae   par  miracle."  —  Leibnitii   Ojtem, 

bridge,  1C60.)      I  quota  ihia  passage  torn.  vi.  p.  374.] 

from  one  of  the  oldest  partisans  of  Dos-  '  I  empJoy  the  scholastic  word  Bii6- 

cartes  among  the  Er^lisli  philosophera.  stance,  in  conformity  to  the  phraseology 

Descartes   kmbclf  is   said  to  have  of  Descartes,  bnt  I  am  fully  aware  of 

been  of  a  different  opinion       "  On  a  the  strong  objections   to  wliich  it  is 

6t€  £torui6      says  Thomas       que  dane  liable,  not  only  as  a  wide  deviation  &om 

sen   Meditatume   Mito^hyaujues,   Dcs-  popular  une,  nhicb  has  appropriated  it 
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these  two  parts  of  his  system,  however,  there  is,  if  not  a  demon- 
strative connexion,  at  least  a  natural  and  manifest  affinity ;  in- 
asmuch as  a  steady  adherence  to  his  logical  method,  (or,  in 
other  words,  the  habitual  exercise  of  patient  reflection^  by 
accustoming  us  to  break  asunder  the  obstinate  associations  to 
which  materialism  ia  indebted  for  the  early  hold  it  is  apt  to 
take  of  the  fancy,  gradioally  and  inseiBibly  predisposes  us  in 
favour  of  his  metaphysical  conclusion.  It  is  to  be  regretted, 
that,  in  stating  this  conclusion,  his  commentators  should  so 
frequently  make  use  of  the  word  spiritudlUy;  for  which  I  do 
not  recollect  that  his  own  works  afford  any  authority.  The 
proper  expression  is  immaierialit^,  conveying  merely  a  negatiTe 
idea ;  and,  of  consequence,  implying  nothing  more  than  a  re- 
jection of  that  hypothesis  concerning  the  nature  of  Miud,  which 
the  scheme  of  materialism  so  gratuitously,  yet  so  dogmatically 
assumes.' 

The  power  of  Reflection,  it  is  well  known,  is  the  last  of  om- 
intellectual  faculties  that  unfolds  itself;  and,  in  by  far  the 
greater  number  of  individuals,  it  never  unfolds  itself  in  any  con- 
siderable degree.  It  is  a  fact  equally  certain,  that,  long  before 
the  period  of  life  when  this  power  begins  to  exercise  its  appro- 
priate functions,  the  understanding  is  already  preoccupied  with 
a  chaos  of  opinions,  notions,  impressions,  and  associations,  bear- 
ing on  the  most  important  objects  of  human  inquiry ;  not  to 
mention  the  innumerable  sources  of  illusion  and  error  connected 
with  the  use  of  a  vernacular  language,  learned  in  infancy  by 
rote,  and  identified  with  the  first  processes  of  thought  and  per- 
ception. The  consequence  is,  that  when  Man  begins  to  reflect, 
he  finds  himself  (if  I  may  borrow  an  allusion  of  M.  Turgof  s) 
lost  in  a  labyrinth,  into  which  he  had  been  led  blindfolded.^ 
To  the  same  purpose,  it  was  long  ago  complained  of  by  Bacon, 
"  that  no  one  has  yet  been  foimd  of  so  constant  and  severe  a 

tu  tliJngB  materia]  and  tangible,  but  aa  '  See  Note  K. 

implying  a  greater  degree  of  poaidve  '  "  Quand  rbonune  a  voulu  se  rejilier 

knowledge   concerning  the   nature    of  sue  iQi-mlmo  il   a'est  trouye  dans  un 

mind,  than  our  faculties  are  fitted  to  lahyrintbo  ovi  il  etoit  euti4  les  y«iix 

Httiun. — For  eomo  tlirther  remsirks  on  bandes." — (Ewwres  tie  Tiirgot,  turn.  ii. 

this  pnbt,  aee  Kote  I.  p.  3«1. 
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mind,  as  to  have  determined  and  tasked  himself  utterly  to 
abolish  theories  and  common  notions,  and  to  apply  his  intellect, 
altogether  smoothed  and  even,  to  particulars  anew.  Accord- 
ingly, that  human  reason  which  we  have,  is  a  land  of  medley 
and  unsorted  collection,  from  much  trust  and  much  accident, 
and  the  childish  notions  which  we  first  drank  in.  Whereas,  if 
one  of  ripe  age  and  sound  senses,  and  a  mind  thoroughly  cleared, 
should  apply  himself  freshly  to  experiment  and  particulars,  of 
him  were  better  things  to  he  hoped." 

What  Bacon  has  here  recommended,  Descartes  attempted  to 
execute ;  and  so  exact  is  the  coincidence  of  his  views  on  this 
fundamental  point  with  those  of  his  predecessor,  that  it  is  with 
difficulty  I  can  persuade  myself  that  he  had  never  read  Bacon's 
works.1  In  the  prosecution  of  this  undertaMng,  the  first  steps 
of  Descartes  are  peculiarly  interesting  and  instructive ;  and  it  is 
these  alone  which  merit  our  attention  at  present.  As  for  the 
detaik  of  his  system,  they  are  now  curious  only  as  exhibiting 
an  amusing  contrast  to  the  extreme  rigour  of  the  principle  from 
whence  the  author  sets  out ;  a  contrast  so  very  striking,  as  fully 
to  justify  the  epigrauimatic  saying  of  D'Alembert,  that  "  Des- 
cartes began  with  doubting  of  everything,  and  ended  in  believ- 
ing that  he  had  left  nothing  unexplained." 

Among  the  various  articles  of  common  belief  which  Descai-tes 
proposed  to  subject  to  a  severe  scrutiny,  he  enumerates  par- 
ticulai-ly,  the  conclusiveness  of  mathematical  demonstration ;  the 
existence  of  God ;  the  existence  of  the  material  world ;  and  even 
the  existence  of  Ms  own  body.  The  only  thing  that  appeared  to 
him  certain  and  incontrovertible,  was  his  own  existence ;  by 
which  he  repeatedly  reminds  us,  we  are  to  understand  merely 
the  existence  of  his  mind,  abstracted  from  all  consideration  of 
the  material  organs  connected  with  ii  About  every  other  pro- 
position, he  conceived,  that  doubts  might  reasonably  be  enter- 
tained ;  but  to  suppose  the  non-existence  of  thai  which  thinks, 
at  the  very  moment  it  is  conscious  of  thinking,  appeared  to  him 
a  contradiction  in  terms.  From  this  single  postulatum,  accord- 
ingly, he  took  his  depai'lui-e ;  resolved  to  admit  nothing  as  a 
'  See  Note  L. 
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philosophical  truth,  which  could  not  be  deduced  from  it  by  a 
chain  of  logical  reasoning,* 

Having  first  satisfied  himself  of  his  own  existence,  his  next 
fttep  was  to  inquire,  how  far  his  perceptive  and  intellectual 
faculties  were  entitled  to  credit  For  tlds  purpose,  he  begins 
with  offering  a  proof  of  the  existence  and  attributes  of  Gfod ; — 
truths  which  he  conceived  to  be  necessarily  involved  in  the  idea 
he  was  able  to  form  of  a  perfect,  self-existent,  and  eternal 
Being.  His  reasonings  on  this  point  it  would  be  useless  to 
state.  It  is  sufficient  to  observe,  that  they  led  him  to  conclude, 
that  Grod  cannot  possibly  be  supposed  to  deceive  His  creatures ; 
and  therefore,  that  the  intimations  of  our  senses,  and  the  deci- 
sions of  our  reason,  are  to  be  trusted  to  with  entire  confidence, 
wherever  they  afford  us  dear  and  distinct  ideas  of  their  respec- 
tive objects.* 


Sic  autem  r^ieientes  ilia  omnia 
de  quibus  aliquo  modo  jHissnmiis  dnbi 
tare,  ac  eliam  falsa  esse  fiugentee,  facile 
quidem  eupponimiiB  nullum  esse  Deum, 
nnlium  ciHlum,  nulla  corpora  noeque 
eliam  ipsos.  non  habere  manue,  uec 
pedes,  nee  denique  uHum  corpus;  non 
autem  ideo  noB  qui  talia  ci^ttimus  nibrl 
esse:  repugnat  enim,  ut  pntemos  id 
quod  cogitat,  eo  i^o  tempore  quo  ci^- 
tat,  non  existere.  Ac  proinde  hasc  oog- 
nitio,  ego  cogito,  ergo  sum,  est  omnium 
priam  et  certisuima,  qaen  cuilibet  ordine 
pliilosoplianti  ocomrat."— JVwM%i.  PAi- 
loa.  Pare  i,  g  7. 

*  The  substance  of  Descartes'  aigu- 
ment  on  tbeee  fundamental  points,  is 
thus  briefly  recapitulated  by  hhnaelf  in 
the  conclusion  of  his  Uiird  Meditation : 
— "Dum  in  meipsam  mentis  aeiemcon- 
verto,  non  modo  intelHgo  me  esse  rem 
iiicompletam,  et  ab  alio  dependentam, 
rcmque  ud  miy'ora  et  meliuru  indefinite 
aapirantem,  sed  eimul  oliam  intelligo 
ilium,  ii  quo  pendeo,  ni^ora  ista  omniit 
nun  indeflnite  et  poteiitia  tantum,  sed 
rtipsa  infinite  in  ac  habere,  atque  ita 
Deum  esse ,  totaque  vis  argumenli  in 
00  est,  quod  agnciscBm  fieii  non  posse 


it  deoep- 


nerope  id<-^m  Bei  in  me  hal>eiis  uisi 
revert  Deus  eliam  exislcret,  Deus  in 
qunm,  ille  idem  emus  idea  in  me  est 
hoc  est  habens  omnes  illas  perfectiones 
qnas  egu  non  comprehendere  sed  quoeun 
que  modo  attiiigere  oi^tatione  possum, 
et  nullis  planS  defectibus  obnoxins.  Ex 
his  satis  patet,  ilium  fallacem  esse  non 
posse  :  omnem  enim  fraudem  et 
tionem  ^  defectu  aliqno  penden 
naturnli  manifestum  est." 

The  above  ai^nment  for  the  ei 
of  Gtod,  {veiy  improperly  called  by  some 
foreigners  an  argument  a  pricrn,)  was 
long  considered  by  the  most  eminent 
men  in  Europe  as  quite  demonstrative 
For  my  own  part,  although  I  do  not 
tliink  that  it  is  bj  any  means  bo  level 
to  the  apprehension  of  common  inquir- 
ers, as  the  argument  irom  the  marks  of 
design  eveiywhere  manifested  in  the 
nniverse,  I  am  still  less  inclined  to  re- 
ject it  as  altogether  unworthy  of  atten- 
tion. It  is  fiir  from  being  so  mctaphy- 
sically  abstruse  as  the  reasonings  of  New- 
ton and  Clarke,  founded  on  our  concep- 
tions of  space  and  of  timf  ;  nor  would  it 
uppeai,  perhaps,  less  logical  and  conclu- 
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As  DeBcai'tes  conceived  the  existence  of  God  (next  to  the 
existence  of  Ma  own  mind)  to  be  the  most  indisputable  of  all 
truths,  and  rested  his  confidence  in  the  conclusions  of  human 
reason  entirely  on  hie  faith  in  the  divine  veraj^ity,  it  is  not  sur- 
prising that  he  should  have  rejected  the  argument  from  final 
cames  as  superfluous  and  unsatisfactory.  To  have  availed  him- 
self of  itfl  assistance,  would  not  only  have  betrayed  a  want  of 
confidence  in  what  he  professed  to  regard  as  much  more  certain 
than  any  mathematical  theorem ;  but  would  obviously  have 
exposed'  him  to  the  charge  of  first  appealing  to  the  divine  attri- 
butes in  proof  of  the  authority  of  his  faculties,  and  afterwards, 
of  appealing  to  these  faculties  in  proof  of  the  existence  of  Grod. 

It  is  wonderful  that  it  should  have  escaped  the  penetration 
of  this  most  acute  thinker,  that  a  vicious  circle  of  the  same 
description  is  involved  in  every  appeal  to  the  intellectual  powers, 
in  proof  of  their  own  credibility ;  and  that  unless  this  credibility 
be  assumed  as  unquestionable,  the  farther  exercise  of  human 
reason  is  altogether  nugatory.  The  evidence  for  the  existence 
of  God  seems  to  have  appeared  to  Descartes  too  irresistible  and 
overwhelming  to  be  subjected  to  those  logical  canons  which 
apply  to  aU  the  dther  conclusions  of  the  understanding.' 

Extravagant  and  hopeless  as  these  prefiminary  steps  must 
now  appear,  they  had  nevertheless  an  obvious  tendency  to  direct 
the  attention  of  the  author,  in  a  singular  degree,  to  the  pheno- 


rmies  aa  an  atheist,  and  f^ot,  too,  in  the 
same  covrntry  {HollaodJ  where,  for  more 
than  half  a  ceaturf  after  his  death,  his 
doctrines  were  to  he  taught  in  all  the 
uniTCTsities  wifh  a  Hind  idolatry !  A 
zeal  withont  knowledge,  and  the  influ- 
ence of  those  earthly  pasrions  from 
which  even  Proteeiant  divines  are  not 
always  eseinpted,  may,  it  is  to  he  hoped, 
go  far  to  account  for  this  inconsistency 
and  iiyuBtice,  without  adopting  the  un- 
charitahle  insinuation  of  D'Alembert: 
"  MalgrS  touts  la  sagacitS  qu"!!  avoit  em- 
ployee pour  prouver  I'existanco  de  Dieu, 
il  fut  accuse  de  la  nier  par  des  rnmiefi'ea, 
'jiii  jieut-^'e  ne  Ui  a-oyoientjiae." 


uve  than  that  celebrated  demonstration, 
if  it  were  properly  unfolded,  and  stated 
in  more  simple  and  popular  terms.  The 
two  argnmenta,  however,  are,  in  no  re- 
spect, excIuaiTe  of  each  other;  and  I 
have  always  thought,  that,  by  combin- 
ing them  togedter,  a  proof  of  the  point 
in  questJon  might  he  formed,  more  im- 
pressive aud  luminous  than  is  to  be  ob- 
tained from  either,  when  stated  apart. 

^  How  painful  !s  it  to  recoUectj  that 
(he  philosopher  who  had  represented  his 
faith  in  the  voracity  of  God  ea  the  sole 
foundation  of  Ms  ooufldencc  in  the  de- 
monstrations of  matliematics,  was  ac- 
cused and  persecuted  by  hia  conlerapo- 
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meoa  of  tbought ;  and  to  train  him  to  those  haHta  of  abstrac- 
tion from  external  objects  whichj  to  the  bulk  of  mankind, 
are  next  to  impossible.  In  this  way  he  was  led  to  perceive, 
with  the  evidence  of  consciousn^s,  that  the  attributes  of  Mind 
were  still  more  clearly  and  distinctly  knowable  than  those  of 
Matter ;  and  that,  in  studying  the  former,  so  far  from  attempt- 
ing to  explain  them  by  analogies  borrowed  from  the  latter,  our 
chief  aim  ought  to  be,  to  banish  as  much  as  possible  from  the 
fancy  every  analogy,  and  even  every  analogical  expression, 
which,  by  inviting  the  attention  abroad,  might  divert  it  from  its 
proper  business  at  home.  In  one  word,  that  the  only  right 
method  of  philosophizing  on  this  subject  was  comprised  in  the 
old  stoical  precept,  (understood  in  a  sense  somewhat  difterent 
from  that  originally  annexed  to  it,)  nee  te  qucesiveris  extra.  A 
just  conception  of  this  rule,  and  a  steady  adherence  to  its  spirit, 
constitutes  the  groundwork  of  what  is  properly  called  the  Ex- 
perimental Philosophy  of  the  Human  Mind.  It  is  thus  that  all 
our  facts  relating  to  Mind  must  be  ascertained ;  and  it  is  only 
upon  facts  thus  attested  by  our  own  consciousness,  that  any 
just  theory  of  Mind  can  be  reared. 

Agreeably  to  these  views,  Descartes  was,  I  think,  the  first 
who  clearly  saw  that  our  idea  of  Mind  is  not  direct  but  rela- 
tive ; — relative  to  the  various  operations  of  which  we  are  con- 
scious. What  am  I  ?  he  asks,  in  his  second  Meditation :  A 
thinking  being ;  that  is,  a  being  doubting,  knowing,  affimiing, 
denying,  consenting,  refusing,  susceptible  of  pleasure  and  of 
pain.^  Of  all  these  things  I  might  have  had  complete  expe- 
rience, without  any  previous  acquaintance  with  the  qualities  and 
laws  of  matter ;  and  therefore  it  is  impossible  that  the  study 
of  matter  can  avail  me  aught  in  the  study  of  myself.  This, 
accordingly,  Descartes  laid  down  as  a  first  principle, — that 
nothing  comprehensible  by  the  imagination  cam.  he  ai  all  sub- 
servient  to  the  knowledge  of  Mind;    and  that  the  sensible 

'  "  Non  sum  conipagea  ilia  membro-  non  vapor,  non  halitua  .  .  .  Quid  ig^tur 

rum,  qiite  corpus  Ijumanum  sppellatur ;  sum  ?  res  cogitana ;  quid  eet  hoc  ?  aem- 

non  sum  etiam  temiis  oliijuis  skv  iatis  pe  dubitane,  intelligent,  afiirmann,  m>- 

membiis  infnsus ;  non  veatUB,  non  ignis,  gnna,  volene,  nolens, "  &c. — Med.  Sec. 
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images  involved  in  all  our  common  forms  of  e 
ing  its  operations,  are  to  be  guarded  agaiaet  witli  the  most 
anxious  care,  as  tending  to  confound,  in  our  apprehensions,  two 
classes  of  phenomena  which  it  is  of  the  last  importance  to  dis- 
tinguish accurately  from  each  other, ' 

To  those  who  are  familiarly  acquainted  with  the  writings  of 
Locke,  and  of  the  very  few  among  hk  successors  who  have 
thoroughly  entered  into  the  spirit  of  his  philosophy,  the  fore- 
going observations  may  not  appear  to  possess  much  either  of 
originality  or  of  importance ;  but  when  first  given  to  the  world, 
they  formed  the  greatest  step  ever  made  in  the  science  of  Mind 
by  a  single  individual.  What  a  contrast  do  they  exhibit,  not 
only  to  the  discussions  of  the  schoolmen,  hut  to  the  analogical 


'  "  Ifaque  cognoBco,  niMI  eomm  quie 
poBBum  Imrujiiii^ione  comprehenilare, 
all  lianc  quiua  de  me  hiibeo  notjtiam 
perbneie  ,  mentemque  ab  illis  diUgen- 


iiatiiram  qu5m  distinctiseime  pereipiat." 
— Ibid  A  few  senteaoea  before,  Dea- 
cartes  esplains  witt  piecieion  in  what 
sense  IinogiaatUm  is  here  to  ba  under- 
stood :  "  Nihil  tdiud  est  imagkiari  qiuuu 
rei  corporese  figurem  aeu  imaginem  con- 
templari." 

Tte  following  extracts  from  a  book 
publi«lied  at  Cambridge  in  1660,  (pre- 
cieely  ten  yeaiB  after  the  death  of  Dee- 
curtes,)  nhile  they  furnish  a  useful 
comment  ob  some  of  the  above  remarla, 
may  serve  to  shew  how  completely  the 
spirit  of  the  Cartesian  philosophy  of 
Mind  hod  b  ized         q  tkea,  b 

some  of  them     be       ftl   tarn        ty 

"The  Boul     f  m  D  g  tl   m 

selves  first     f  all  u  *{  Six 

the  Greek  phil  soph  p  th  h  m 
self,  merely  by  a  pr  i/res  'e  knd  f 
tnotioii,  spend]  g  th  msel  s  abo  t  bo- 
ilily  and  matenal  acta,  and  conversing 
only  with  sensible  things ;  they  aie  apt 
to  acquire  such  deep  stamps  of  matoritd 
phantasms  to  themaelvca,  that  they  can- 
not imagine  their  own  Being  to  be  aiiy 


other  than  raoieria!  and  dwisU^,  though 
of  a  fine  ethereal  nature.  It  ia  not  pos- 
sible for  us  well  to  know  what  our  souls 
are,  hut  only  by  their  xinriit  jtraXinai!, 
their  circaiar  or  refex  motkins,  and 
converse  with  themselves,  which  can 
only  steal  ftom  themthejr  own  secrets." 
— Smith's  8dfXt  Diseoarsea,  pp.  65,  66. 
"  If  we  refiect  but  apon  our  own  bouIb, 
Low  manifestly  do  the  notions  of  reason, 
Jreedmn,  perceptitm,  and  the  like,  offer 
themselves  to  us,  whereby  we  may  haow 
a  thousand  times  more  dKUacih/  what 
our  souls  are  than  what  one  bodies  are. 
For  the  former,  we  know  by  an  imme- 
diate converse  with  ourselvea,  and  a  dis- 
tinct sense  of  their  operations ;  whereas 
all  our  knowledge  of  the  body  is  little 
better  than  merely  historical,  which  wo 
g  th  up  by  scraps  and  piecemeal,  from 
m  i  nbtfiil  and  imcertaia  experi- 
m  ts  which  we  make  of  tliero ;  hut  the 
n  hich  we  have  of  a  mind,  i.e., 

m  tlunf,  within  us  that  thinks,  appre- 
h  d  reasons,  and  discom^es,  are  so 
1  ad  distinct  from  all  those  notions 
winch  w  e  can  iasten  apon  a  body,  that 
we  can  easily  oouoeivo  that  if  all  hodg- 
beinff  in  the  world  were  destroyed,  yet 
we  might  then  as  well  subiant  as  now 
we  do."— /Wi?.  p.  08. 
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tlieoiies  of  Hobbes  at  the  very  same  period  I  and  how  often  have 
they  been  since  lost  sight  of,  notwithatanding  the  clearest  specu- 
lative conviction  of  their  truth  and  importance,  by  Locke  him- 
self, and  by  the  greatest  part  of  his  professed  followers !  Had 
they  been  duly  studied  and  understood  by  Mr.  Home  Tooke, 
they  would  have  famished  him  with  a  key  for  solving  those 
etymological  riddles,  which,  although  mistaken  by  many  of  his 
contemporaries  for  profound  philosophical  discoveries,  derive, 
in  fact,  the  whole  of  their  mystery,  from  the  strong  bias  of 
shallow  reasoners  to  relapse  into  the  same  scholastic  errors, 
from  which  Descartes,  Locke,  Berkeley,  Hume,  and  Eeid,  have 
so  successfully  laboured  to  emancipate  the  mind. 

If  anything  can  add  to  our  admiration  of  a  train  of  thought 
manifesting  in  its  author  so  unexampled  a  triumph  over  the 
strongest  prejudices  of  sense,  it  is  the  extraordinary  circum- 
stance of  its  having  first  occurred  to  a  young  man,  who  had 
spent  the  years  commonly  devoted  to  academical  study,  amid 
the  dissipation  and  tumult  of  camps.'  Nothing  could  make 
this  conceivable,  but  the  very  Hheral  education  which  he  had 
previously  received  xmder  the  Jesuits,  at  the  college  of  La 
Flhihe  ;  *  where,  we  are  told,  that  while  yet  a  boy,  he  was  so 
distii^uished  by  habits  of  deep  meditation,  that  he  went  among 
his  companions  by  the  name  of  thx,  Philoso'pher.  Indeed,  it  is 
only  at  that  early  age  that  such  habits  are  to  be  cultivated  with 
complete  success. 


'  "  DeEcartes  porta  !es  armes,  d'abonl 
en  Hollande,  boub  le  c6l61>re  Maurice 
lie  Nassau ;  de-lil  en  Alleinagne,  soiia 
MaximOien  de  BaviSre,  au  commence- 
mant  de  la  guerre  de  trentc  ans.  II 
passa  eneiiite  an  eervioe  de  VEmpereur 
Ferdinand  II.  pour  Toir  de  plus  pres 
les  troubles  de  la  Hongrie.  On  croit 
HUSBi,  qu'au  siSge  de  la.  Boclielle,  il 
coinbattjt,  Gonune  voloatoire,  dmiB  une 
bataille  centre  la  flotte  Angloiae." — 
ThomaH,  Eloge  de  Deacartei,  Note  8. 

When  Deecarlea  quitted  the  pro- 
feeoion  of  arme,  he  had  arrived  at  the 


■  It  is  a  curious  ooineideuoe,  that  it 
was  in  the  same  village  of  La  FUcJte 
(hat  Mr,  Hume  fixed  his  residence, 
while  composing  his  Treatise  of  Human 
Nature.  Is  it  not  prohahle,  that  he  was 
partly  attracted  to  it  by  associatioiiB 
aimilar  to  those  which  presented  Ihem- 
aelves  to  the  fancy  of  Cicero,  when  he 
visited  the  walks  of  the  Academy  ? 

In  Ihe  beginning  of  DescariBs'  disser- 
tation upon  3feAod,  he  has  given  a  very 
interesting  account  of  tlie  pursuits  which 
occupied  his  youth ;  and  of  Ifte  eonsidera- 
tions  which  suggested  to  Mm  the  bolil 
undprtaVing  of  reforming  philosophy. 
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The  glory,  however,  of  haying  pouited  out  to  his  succesBors 
the  true  method  of  studying  the  theory  of  Mind;  is  abnost  all 
that  cau  he  claimed  by  Descartes  in  logical  and  metaphysical 
science.  Many  important  hints,  indeed,  may  he  gleaned  from 
his  works ;  hut,  on  the  whole,  he  has  added  very  little  to  om- 
knowledge  of  human  nature.  Nor  wiU  this  appear  surprising, 
when  it  is  recollected,  that  he  aspired  to  accomphsh  a  similar 
revolution  in  all  the  various  departments  of  physical  know- 
ledge ; — not  to  mention  the  time  and  thought  he  must  have 
employed  in  those  mathematical  researches,  which,  however 
lightly  esteemed  hy  himself,  have  heen  long  regarded  as  the 
most  solid  basis  of  his  fame,> 

Among  the  principal  articles  of  the  Cartesian  philosophy, 
which  are  now  incorporated  with  our  prevailing  and  most 
accredited  doctrines,  the  following  seem  to  me  to  be  chiefly 
entitled  to  notice : — 

1.  His  luminous  exposition  of  the  common  logical  error  of 
attempting  to  define  words  which  express  notions  too  simple  to 
admit  of  analysis.  Mr.  Locte  claims  this  improvement  as 
entirely  his  own ;  but  the  merit  of  it  unquestionably  belongs  to 
Descartes,  although  it  must  be  owned  that  he  has  not  always 
sufficiently  attended  to  it  in  his  own  researches.  ^ 

2.  His  observations  on  the  different  classes  of  our  prejudices — 


'  Siich  too  13  the  judgment  pro- 
iiouneed  by  D'Alembeit.  "  Les  matii^ 
matitlaeB  dotit  Deecartea  semble  ayoir 
Tait  aesez  peu  de  cas,  font  n^Dmoins 
aujourdliiu  la  partie  la  pins  solide  et 
la  moins  contesiSe  de  sa  gloire."  To 
tliia  he  adds  a  veij  ingeiiioue  refleclion 
on  the  oomparatiTe  merits  of  DeBcartes, 
considered  as  a  geometer  and  ae  a  phi- 
losopher.    "  Comme   philosophy, 


pent 


s  a  a 


par  la  nuturo  de  son  objet  doit  toujours 
gagner  sans  perdro,  ne  ponvoit  man- 
quer,  Sfant  manioe  par  un  aussi  grand 
gunie,  detail's  doa  progros  trca-aonbibloa 
et  apparens  pom-  tout  Ic  moude.     La 


Men  diiioient,  tout  y  etoit  a  oommeiicer ; 
e(  que  tte  m&lentpoini  les  premiere  pas 
en  tout  genre  I  te  mSrite  de  lea  /aire 
dUpeiise  de  celai  ^eti  faire  de  gratida" 

'  "  The  names  of  simple  ideas  ai-e 
not  capable  of  any  definidons;  the  names 
of  all  complex  ideas'  are.  It  has  not, 
that  I  know,  been  yet  otserved  by  any- 
body, what  worda  are,  and  what  are  not 
capable  of  being  deiined." — (Locte's 
Essay,  Boot  iii.  chap,  iv,  g  4,)  Com- 
pare this  with  the  PrimApia  of  Dea- 
cartee,  I.  10;  and  with  Lord  Stair's 
Pkyaiologia  Nova  Eai^riaietdalis,  pp.  9 
and  79,  printed  Bt  T^ydcn  in  1686, 
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particularly  on  the  errors  to  which  we  are  liable  in  consequence 
of  a  careless  uee  of  language  as  the  instrument  of  thought.  The 
greater  part  of  these  observations,  if  not  the  whole,  had  been 
previously  hinted  at  by  Bacon ;  but  they  are  expressed  by  Des- 
cartes with  greater  precision  and  simplicity,  and  in  a  style  better 
adapted  to  the  taste  of  the  present  age. 

3.  The  paramount  and  indisputable  authority  which,  in  all 
our  reasonings  concerning  the  human  mind,  he  ascribes  to  the 
evidence  of  consciousne^  Of  this  logical  principle  he  has 
availed  himself,  with  irresistible  force,  in  refuting  the  Bcholastie 
sophisms  against  the  liberty  of  human  actions,  drawn  from  the 
prescience  of  the  Deity,  and  other  considerations  of  a  theological 
nature, 

4.  The  most  important,  however,  of  all  his  improvements  in 
metaphysics,  is  the  distinction  wliich  he  has  so  clearly  and  so 
strongly  drawn  between  the  primary  and  the  secondary  quali- 
ties of  matter.  This  distinction  was  not  unknown  to  some  of 
the  ancient  schools  of  philosophy  in  Greece ;  but  it  was  after- 
wards rejected  by  Aristotle,  and  by  the  schoolmen ;  and  it  was 
reserved  for  Descartes  to  place  it  in  such  a  light,  as  (with  the 
exception  of  a  very  few  sceptical,  or  rather  paradoxical  theo- 
rists) to  unite  the  opinions  of  all  succeeding  inquirers.  For 
this  step,  so  apparently  easy,  but  so  momentous  in  its  conse- 
quences, Descartes  was  not  indebted  to  any  long  or  difficult 
processes  of  reasoning,  hut  to  those  habits  of  accurate  and 
patient  attention  to  the  operations  of  his  own  mind,  which,  from 
his  early  years,  it  was  the  great  business  of  his  Ufe  to  cultivate. 
It  may  be  proper  to  add,  that  the  epithets  primary  and  second- 
ary, now  universally  employed  to  mark  the  distinction  in  ques- 
tion, were  first  introduced  by  Locke, — a  circumstance  which 
may  have  contributed  to  throw  into  the  shade  the  merits  of 
those  inquirers  who  had  previously  struck  into  the  same  path. 

As  this  last  article  of  the  Cartesian  system  has  a  close  con- 
nexion with  several  of  the  most  refined  conclusions  yet  formed 
concerning  the  inteUectiial  phenomena,  I  feel  it  due  to  the  me- 
mory of  the  author  to  pause  for  a  few  moments,  in  order  to 
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vindicate  his  claim  to  some  leading  ideas  commonly  s 
by  tlie  present  race  of  metaphysicians  to  be  of  much  later 
origin.  In  doing  so,  I  sball  have  an  opportunity,  at  the  same 
time,  of  introducing  one  or  two  remarks  which,  I  trust,  will  be 
useful  in  clearing  up  the  obscurity  which  is  allowed,  by  some  of 
the  ablest  followers  of  Deseartee  and  Locke,  still  to  hang  over 
tliis  curious  discussion. 

I  have  elsewhere  observed,  that  Descartes  has  been  very 
generally  charged,  by  the  writers  of  the  last  century,  with  a 
sophistical  play  upon  words  in  his  doctrine  concerning  the  non- 
existence of  secondary  qualities ;  while,  in  fact,  he  was  the  first 
person  by  whom  the  fallacy  of  this  scholastic  paralogism  was 
exposed  to  the  world.*  In  proof  of  this,  it  might  be  sufficient 
to  refer  to  his  own  statement  in  the  first  part  of  the  PWacipm;^ 
but,  for  a  reason  which  will  immediately  appear,  I  think  it 
more  advisable,  on  this  occasion,  to  borrow  the  words  of  one  of 
his  earhest  and  ablest  commentators.  "  It  is  only  (says  Father 
Malebranche)  since  the  time  of  Descai'tes,  that  to  those  con- 


'  "Dcecartcs,  Malelminclie,  and  Locke 
revived  the  distinction  between  primaiy 
and  secondary  qualities.  But  they 
made  the  eecondaiy  qualities  mere  sen- 
Eations,  and  the  primary  onea  resem- 
blances of  our  senealions.  They  main- 
tained tiiat  colour,  sound,  and  heat,  are 
not  anything  in  bodies,  but  sensaitiona  of 
the  mind.  .  .  .  The  pSiradoxes  of  these 
philosophers  were  only  an  abuse  nf 
words.  For  when  they  maintain,  ai  an 
iii^mrtant  modem  ^covery,  that  there 
is  no  heat  in  the  fire,  they  mesji  no 
marc  than  that  the  fire  does  not  feel 
heat,  which  every  one  knew  before."— 
Reid's  Inquiry,  chap.  v.  eeet.  viii. 

'  See  sections  liix.  Ixx.  Issi  The 
whole  of  those  tlu^e  paragraphs  ia  highly 
interesting,  but  I  shall  only  quote  two 
sentencsB,  which  are  iiilly  sufficient  io 
shew  that,  in  the  aboro  observations,  I 
liave  done  Descartes  nn  more  than  strict 
justice.  . 

"  Patet  ttaoue  ill  re  idem  cage,  cum 


dicinius  nra  pei'oiporc  colores  In  objeo- 
tia,  no  si  diceremnB  noa  percipere  allqnid 
in  ola'ectis,  quod  quidem  quid  sit  igno- 
ramus. Bed  a  quo  efficltur  in  nobis  Ipsis 
aenaus  quidam  valde  manifcatus  et  per- 
Bpicuus,  qui  roeatur  HcnauB  oolorum. 
.  .  .  Cum  vero  putamus  noa  percipere 
colores  in  objectis,  etai  revera  neaciamus 
qvildnam  ait  quod  tunc  nomine  colons 
appellamue,  noo  ullara  slmilitadinem 
Intelllgere  poasimns,  inter  colorem  quem 
snpponimua  esse  in  ebjectis,  et  ilium 
quem  experimnr  ease  in  sensu,  quia 
tamen  hoc  ipsum  non  adyertlmua,  et 
Qiulta  alia  Bimt,  at  magnitude,  Eguro, 
nunierus,  &c.  quffl  clare  perdpimus  non 
alil«r  a  nobis  seniiri  vel  intelli^  quam 
ut  sunt,  ant  saitem  esae  poasnnt  in  olfleo- 
tis,  feclle,  in  eum  errorem  dekbimur,  ut 
jndicemuB  id,  quod  in  olyectifl  vocamus 
ecHorem,  ease  quid  omnino  simile  colon 
quem  acntimus,  atque  ita  ut  id  qnod 
nolle  modo  percipImiiB,  a  nohia  clare 
percipi  ai 
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fused  and  indeterminate  questions,  whctlicr  tire  is  hot,  grass 
green,  and  sugar  sweet,  philosophers  are  in  use  to  reply,  by  dis- 
tinguishing the  equivocal  meaning  of  the  words  expressing  sen- 
sible qualities.  If  by  heat,  cold,  and  savour,  you  understand 
such  and  such  a  disposition  of  parts,  or  some  unknown  motion 
of  sensible  qualities,  then  fire  is  hot,  grass  green,  and  sugar 
sweet.  But  if  by  heat  and  other  qualities  you  understand  what 
I  feel  by  fire,  what  I  see  in  grass,  &c.,  fire  is  not  hot,  nor  grass 
green ;  for  tlie  heat  I  feel,  and  the  colours  I  see,  are  only  in  the 
soul,"^  It  is  surprising  how  this,  and  other  passages  to  the 
same  purpose  in  Malebranche,  should  have  escaped  the  notice 
of  Dr.  Eeid ;  for  nothing  more  precise  on  the  ambiguity  in  the 
names  of  secondary  qualities  is  to  be  found  in  hie  own  works. 
It  is  still  more  surprising  that  Bufiier,  who  might  be  expected 
to  have  studied  with  care  the  speculations  of  his  illustrious 
countrymen,  should  have  directly  charged,  not  only  Descartes, 
but  Malebranche,  with  maintaining  a  paradox,  which  they 
were  at  so  much  pains  to  banish  from  the  schools  of  philo- 
sophy.^ 

The  important  observations  of  Descartes  upon  this  subject, 
made  their  way  into  England  very  soon  after  his  death.  They 
are  illustrated  at  considerable  lengtli,  and  with  great  ingenuity, 
by  Grlanvill,  in  his  Scepsis  Sctentifica,  published  about  thirteen 
years  before  Malebranche's  Search  after  Tridh.  So  slow,  how- 
ever, ia  the  progress  of  good  sense,  when  it  has  to  struggle 
against  the  prejudices  of  the  learned,  that,  as  lately  as  1713, 
the  paradox  so  clearly  explained  and   refuted  by  Descartes, 


e  de    la    ViriU,  livi'6  vj.  Uniquement  de  1 'imperfection  liu  !an> 

chap.  ii.  S^S^j  <1™  cauaoit  une  idee  confnse  par 

'  "  J'ai  ainirfi  EOuTent  que   d'auesi  !e  mot  de  chalewr,  oe  mot  Biprimant 

grands  hommeE  quo  Descartes  et  Male-  Igalement  doui  ehoaes,  qiii  a  la  vftito 

tranche,  areo  leiirs  Bectateora,  fiseent  ont  qnelque   rapport    ou   analt^e,   et 

yaloir,  comme  ime  rare  dScouverte  de  ponrtant     qui    sont   tris   difierenteB  ; 

leur  philoaophie,  que  la  chaUw  Boit  savoir,  I.  le  sentimeut  de  chaleur  que 

dans  fume-mSmes  et  ntiJlewent  dona  le  nous  epTOuTona  eu  nous ;  2.  la  dieposi- 

feu;  au  lieu  que  le  commuii  dea  hommea  liou  qui  eat  dana  le  ieu  A  produire  en 

e  la  chaiewr  iloit  dima  le  none  oe  aeniiment  de  oluJeur." — Coura 


feu  aiiesi  bien  q«e  dmui  lumt.  .  .  Maia      de  Seiences,  par  le  Pere  BufBer,  p.  819. 
en  cu  fiimoux  dcbat,  de  quoi  a'agit  il  ?       A  Paris,  1732, 
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appears  to  have  kept  some  footing  in  the  English  Universities* 
In  a  paper  of  the  Guardian,  giving  an  account  of  a  visit  paid 
by  Jack  Lizard  to  his  mother  and  sisters,  after  a  year  and  a 
half's  residence  at  Oxford,  the  following  precis  is  given  of  his 
logical  attainments.  "  For  the  first  week  (it  is  said)  Jack 
dealt  whoUy  in  paradoxes.  It  was  a  common  jest  with  him  to 
pinch  one  of  his  sister's  lap-dogs,  and  afterwards  prove  he  could 
not  feel  it.  When  the  girls  were  sorting  a  set  of  knots,  he 
would  demonstrate  to  them  that  all  the  ribbons  were  of  the 
same  colour ;  or  rather,  says  Jack,  of  no  colour  at  all.  My 
Lady  Lizard  herself,  though  she  was  not  a  httle  pleased  with 
her  son's  improvements,  was  one  day  almost  angry  with  him ; 
for,  having  accidentally  burnt  her  fir^rs  as  she  was  lighting 
the  lamp  for  her  tear-pot,  in  the  midst  of  her  anguish.  Jack  laid 
hold  of  the  opportunity  to  instruct  her,  that  there  was  no  such 
thing  as  heat  in  the  fire." 

This  miserable  quibble  about  the  non-existence  of  secondary 
qualities,  never  could  have  attracted  the  notice  of  so  many  pro- 
found thinkers,  had  it  not  been  for  a  jiecuhar  difficulty  con- 
nected with  our  notions  of  colour,  of  which  I  do  not  know  any 
one  English  philosopher  who  seems  to  have  been  sufficiently 
aware.  That  this  quality  belongs  to  the  same  class  with 
sounds,  smells,  tastes,  heat  and  cold,  is  equally  admitted  by  the 
partisans  of  Descartes  and  of  Locke ;  and  must,  indeed,  appear 
an  indisputable  fact  to  all  who  are  capable  of  reflecting  ac- 
curately on  the  subject.  But  stUl,  between  colov/r  and  the 
other  qualities  now  mentioned,  a  very  important  distinction 
must  be  allowed  to  exist  In  the  case  of  smells,  tastes,  sounds, 
heat  and  cold,  every  person  must  immediately  perceive,  that  his 
senses  give  him  only  a  relative  idea  of  the  external  quality ;  in 
other  words,  that  they  only  convey  to  him  the  knowledge  of  the 
existence  of  certain  properties  or  powers  in  external  objects, 
which  fit  them  to  produce  certain  sensations  in  his  mind ;  and 
accordingly,  nobody  ever  hesitated  a  moment  about  the  truth 

*  Mr.  Stewart  BobetituteB  "  the  Eng-  Mr.  Locie  had  been  espelled ; "  as,  in 

liah    Universities"    for   what   stood  in  point  of  fact,  Locke  was  not  eupclled 

the    first    edition —  "  thtit   TTmTermty  from  Oxford  bnt  from  Christ  Church.— 

iVam   ffhi'.'li,  alimit  lliirlj-  j-cais   before,  Editor. 
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of  ttiiH  part  of  the  Cartesian  philosophy,  in  eo  far  as  these 
(Qualities  alone  are  concerned.  But,  in  the  application  of  the 
same  doctrine  to  colour,  I  have  conversed  with  many,  with 
whom  I  found  it  quite  in  vain  to  argue ;  and  this,  not  from  any 
defect  in  their  reasoning  powers,  but  from  their  incapacity  to 
reflect  steadily  on  the  subjects  of  their  consciousness  ;  or  rather, 
perhaps,  from  their  incapacity  to  separate,  as  objects  of  the 
understanding,  two  things  indissolubly  combined  by  early  and 
constant  habit,  as  objecta  of  the  imagination.  The  silence  of 
modern  metaphysicians  on  this  head  is  the  more  surprising, 
that  D'Alembert  long  ago  invited  their  attention  to  it  as  one  of 
the  most  wonderful  phenomena  in  the  history  of  the  human 
mind.  "  The  bias  we  acquire,"  I  quote  his  own  words,  "  in 
consequence  of  habits  contracted  in  infancy,  to  refer  to  a  sub- 
stance materia  and  divisible,  what  really  belongs  to  a  substance 
spiritual  and  simple,  is  a  thing  well  worthy  of  the  attention  of 
metaphysicians.  Nothing,"  he  adds,  "  is  perhaps  more  extras 
ordinary,  in  the  operations  of  the  mind,  than  to  see  it  transport 
its  sensations  out  of  itself,  and  to  spread  them,  as  it  were,  over 
a  substance  to  which  they  cannot  possibly  belong."  It  would 
be  diflticult  to  state  the  fact  in  question  in  terms  more  brief, 
precise,  and  perspicuous. 

That  the  illusion,  so  well  described  in  the  above  quotation, 
was  not  overlooked  by  Descartes  and  Malebranche,  appears  un- 
questionable, from  their  extreme  sohcitude  to  reconcile  it  with 
that  imphcit  faith,  which,  from  religious  considerations,  they 
conceived  to  be  due  to  the  testimony  of  those  faculties  with 
which  our  Maker  has  endowed  us.  Malebranche,  in  particular, 
is  at  pains  to  distinguish  between  the  sensation,  and  the  judg- 
ment combined  with  it.  "  The  sensation  never  deceives  us ;  it 
differs  in  no  respect  from  what  we  conceive  it  to  be.  The 
judgment,  too,  is  natural,  or  rather  (says  Malebranche)  it  is 
only  a  sort  of  compounded  sensation,  ;•  but  this  judgment  leads 
us  into  no  error  with  respect  to  philosophical  truth.      The 

'He  would  have    eipresscd  liimaBlf       tlie  aeiiBatioii;  but  hie  meaning  13  an  lli- 
inote  acoDrately,  if  he  had  eaid,  that  the       dently  obvious, 
judgment  is  indiseolnblj  combined  with 
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moment  we  exercise  our  reason,  we  see  the  fact  in  its  true  liglit, 
and  can  account  completely  for  that  illusive  appearauce  wliich 
it  presents  to  the  imagination." 

Not  satisfied,  however;  with  this  solution  of  tlie  difficulty,  oi' 
rather  perhaps  apprehensive  that  it  might  not  appear  quite 
satisfactory  to  some  others,  he  has  called  in  to  his  assistance  the 
doctrine  of  original  dn;  asserting,  that  all  the  mistaken  judg- 
ments which  our  constitution  leads  us  to  form  concerning  ex- 
ternal objects  and  their  qualities,  are  the  consequences  of  the 
fall  of  our  first  parents ;  since  which  adventure  (as  it  is  some- 
what irreverently  called  by  Dr.  Beattie)  it  requires  the  constant 
vigilance  of  reason  to  guard  against  the  numberless  tricks  and 
impostures  practised  upon  us  by  our  external  senses.^  In 
another  passage,  Malebranche  observes  very  beautifully,  (tliough 
not  very  consistently  with  his  theological  argument  on  the  same 
point,)  that  oiir  senses  being  given  us  for  the  preservation  of 
our  bodies,  it  was  requisite  for  our  weUheing,  that  we  should 
judge  as  we  do  of  sensible  qualities.  "  In  the  case  of  the  sensa- 
tions of  ^m  and  of  heat,  it  was  much  more  advantageous  that 
we  should  seem  to  feel  them  in  those  parts  of  the  body  which  are 
immediately  affected  by  them,  than  that  we  should  associate 
them  with  the  external  objects  by  which  they  are  occasioned  ; 
because  pain  and  heat,  having  the  power  to  injure  our  members, 
it  was  necessary  that  we  should  be  warned  in  what  place  to 
apply  the  remedy  ;  whereas  colours  not  being  likely,  in  ordinary 
eases,  to  hiu^  the  eye,  it  would  have  been  superfluous  for  us  to 
tnow  that  they  are  painted  on  the  retina.  On  the  contrary,  as 
they  are  only  useful  to  us,  from  the  information  they  convey 
with  respect  to  things  external,  it  was  essential  that  we  should 
be  so  formed  as  to  attach  them  tc  the  corresponding  objects  on 
which  they  depend."  ^ 

'  "  Wa  are  informeclbjl'ather  Male-  thej  are  now  continually  lying  in  wait 

branohe,  diat  tbe  aeneeswere  at  first  as  to  deceive  ns."—-^aay  o»  2VK(fi,p.  241, 

honest  faeultieB  aa  one  conld  desire  to  aeoond  edition. 

be  endned  with,  till  after  tliey  wera  de-  '  Bechercke  dela  I''  US  h         lip. 

bundled  by  ori^nal  sin ;  a«  adi/etdnre  xiii.  §6.    In  Dr   Re  d  a  atn  tur  s  on 

from  which  they  contracted  such  an  in-  Descartea  and  Look    th       a      tw    re- 

rineible  propensity   to   cheating,   that  marks  wliioh  I  am  at  a  los    h  w  to  re- 
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The  two  following  remarks,  which  I  shall  state  with  all  pos- 
sible brerity,  appear  to  me  to  go  far  towards  a  solution  of  the 
problem  proposed  by  D'Alembert. 

1.  According  to  the  new  theory  of  vision,  commonly  (but,  as 
I  shall  afterwards  shew,  not  altogether  justly)  ascribed  to  l>r. 
Berkeley,  lineal  distance  from  the  eye  is  not  an  original  percep- 
tion of  sight.  In  the  meantime,  from  the  first  moment  that 
the  eye  opens,  the  most  intimate  connexion  must  necessarily  be 
established  between  the  notion  of  colour  and  those  of  visible  ex- 
tension and  figure.  At  first,  it  is  not  improbable  that  all  of 
them  may  be  conceived  to  be  merely  modificatiom  of  the  mind ; 
but,  however  this  may  be,  the  manifest  consequence  is,  that 
when  a  comparison  between  the  senses  of  Sight  and  of  Touch 
has  taught  us  to  refer  to  a  distance  the  objects  of  tlie  one,  the 
indissolubly  associated  sensations  of  the  other  must  of  course 
accompany  them,  how  far  soever  that  distance  may  extend." 

2.  It  is  well  known  to  be  a  general  law  of  our  constitution, 
when  one  thing  is  destined,  either  by  nature  or  by  convention,  to 
be  the  sign  of  another,  that  the  mind  has  a  disposition  to  pass 
on,  as  rapidly  as  possible,  to  the  thing  signified,  without  dwell- 
ing on  the  sign  as  an  object  worthy  of  its  attention.     The  most 


coneile.  "Colour,"  says  he,  "diffetH 
from  other  eecoadaiy  qualities  in  this, 
that  whereas  the  name  of  ihe  quality  is 
sometimes  given  to  the  sensation  which 
indicates  it,  an    '  ed 

never,  as  tor  as  aa  d  <ri  h 
Txame  of  colour  to        s^  h 

the  quality  on  A  Be  te  ce 

before,  he  had  served  Tha  wh 
■we  think  or  sp  an     p  rti  ulac 

colour,  however   un        th 
Boom  to  be  wh   h       prese  ted        h 


compounded,    I  k       n 

oauBS,  and  a  tn  w      ff         Th 
of  ixiUmr  belongfl  indeed  to  the  oause 
only,  and  not  to  the  effect.    But  as  the ' 


unlmon 


hoth  go  together  in  the  imagination, 
and  are  bo  cloeely  unilfid,  that  they  are 
mistaken  for  one  aimple  object  of 
thought." — Inquiry,  chap.  vi.  g  4. 

These  two  paasages  seem  quite  incon- 
sistant  with  each  other.    If  in  the  per- 
ption  of  colour,  the  sensaScn  and  the 
ality  "he  so  closely  united  aa  to  be  mis- 
l>.ec  for  one  single  object  of  thought," 
does  it  not  obviously  follow,  that  it  is  to 
his  componnded  notion  ths  name  of 
colour  must,  in  general,  be  given?     On 
h   other  hand,  when  it  is  said  that  the 
me  of  colour  is  iiever  giveo,  to  the  seK- 
ion,  but  to  the  qtiaUtu  oniy,  does  not 
this  imply,  that  every  time  the  word  is 
pronounced   tha    quality   is    separatud 
from  the  sensation,  even  in  the  imagina- 
tions of  the  vulgar  ? 
'  See  Note  M. 
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reniEirkable  of  all  examples  of  thia  oecui'a  in  the  acquired  per- 
ceptions of  sight,  where  our  estimates  of  distance  are  frequently 
the  result  of  an  intellectual  process,  comparing  a  variety  of  dif- 
ferent signs  together,  without  a  possibility  on  our  part,  the 
moment  afterwards,  of  recalling  one  single  step  of  the  process 
to  our  recollection.  Our  inattention  to  the  sensations  of  colour, 
conridered  as  affections  of  the  Mind,  or  as  modifications  of  our 
own  being,  appears  to  me  to  be  a  fact  of  precisely  the  same 
description ;  for  all  these  sensations  were  plainly  intended  by 
nature  to  perform  the  office  of  signs,  indicating  to  us  the  figures 
and  distances  of  things  external.  Of  their  essential  importance 
in  this  point  of  view,  an  idea  may  be  formed,  by  supposing  for 
a  moment  the  whole  face  of  nature  to  exhibit  only  one  uniform 
colour,  without  the  slightest  variety  even  of  light  and  shade. 
Is  it  not  self-evident  that,  on  this  supposition,  the  organ  of 
eight  would  be  entirely  useless,  inasmuch  as  it  is  by  the 
varieties  of  colour  alone  that  the  outlines  or  visible  figures  of 
bodies  are  so  defined,  as  to  be  distinguishable  one  from  another  ? 
Nor  could  the  eye,  in  this  case,  give  us  any  information  con- 
cerning diversities  of  distance  ;  for  all  the  various  signs  of  it, 
enumerated  by  optical  writers,  presuppose  the  antecedent  recog- 
nition of  the  bodies  around  ue,  as  separate  objects  of  perception. 
It  is  not  therefore  surprising,  that  sigiis  so  indispensably  sub- 
servient to  the  exercise  of  our  noblest  sense,  should  cease,  in 
early  infancy,  to  attract  notice  as  the  subjects  of  our  conscious- 
ness ;  and  that  afterwards  they  should  present  themselves  to 
the  imagination  rather  as  qualities  of  Matter,  than  as  attributes 
of  Mind.i 

'  In  Dr.  Reid'8  Inquiry,  he  has  in-  figure  of  the  object,  without  suggesting 

troduced  a   discuadon   concemiDg  lie  colour,    or   any  other   quality ;  and,  of 

paweption  of  visible  figure,  which  has  coneeqiiBnce,  that  there  seeniB  to  be  wo 

puzzled  me  since  the  first  time  (more  sentatioit  appropriated  to  visible  figure  ; 

than  forty  yeaTH  ago)  that  T  read  his  this    quality    being    suggested    imme- 

work.    The   discussion  relates   to  thqa  diately  by  the  material  impression  upon 

question,  Whether  "there  be  any  sen-  the  organ,  of  which  impression  we  are 

sation  proper  to  ■visible  figure,  bj  which  not  conscious."— (Zngai!^,  &c.  chap.  vi. 

The  result  g  8.)   To  my  apprehension,  nolhing  can 

lor  eye  imghi  appear  more  manifest  than  thia,  that,  if 

suggest  the  there  had  been  no  variety  in  our  aenea- 
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To  this  reference  of  tlie  sensation  of  colour  to  the  external 
object,  I  can  tliink  of  nothing  so  analogous  as  the  feelings  we 
experience  in  sarveying  a  library  of  books.  We  speak  of  the 
volumes  piled  up  on  its  shelves,  as  treasures  or  magazines  of 


lions  of  coloTir,  and  effll  more,  if  we  had 
liad  no  aenaation  of  colour  whataoeTer, 
the  organ  of  sight  could  have  given  ns 
no  information,  either  with  respect  to 
Jtffwres  or  to  dintancea;  and,  of  ccnse- 
qnence,  would  have  been  as  uBslese  to 
ue,  as  if  we  had  been  afflicied,  from  the 
moment  of  onr  birth,  with  a  gvtia 
Serena. 

[The  following,  which  was  found 
amongst  Mr.  Stevart'a  manuscripts, 
Keems  the  scroll  of  a  letter  to  Eeid  him- 
self, in  which  Stewart  states  "what 
puzzled  him  in  the  discnssion,  more 
tJian  forty  years  ngo." — Editor. 

"  SiE, — I  had  the  honour  of  jour  letter 
some  time  ago,  and  would  sooner  have 
returned  yon  my  thanlta  for  it,  if  I  had 
not  accidentally  lent  your  Ingitiry  to  a 
gentleman  who  lives  at  a  considerable 
<listanoe  &om  me,  and  did  not  choose  \a 
trouble  you  agfun,  till  I  shoold  have  an 
opportunity  of  reviewing  the  obeerva- 
tiooB  which  you  hava  there  made  on  the 
enlgeot  of  our  oorreapondence. 

"  The  illuBtradon  which  you  sent  me 
of  the  notion  which  you  annex  to  the 
word  anggest,  has  not  only  satisfied  nie 
with  respect  to  the  propriety  of  the  use 
which  you  have  made  of  it  in  the  pas- 
sKge  to  which  I  referred,  but  has  given 
me  a  cleai^r  notion  of  your  senlimente 
concerning  the  manner  in  which  per- 
ception is  carried  on  than  I  ever  had 
before.  I  waa  led  to  object  to  your  use 
t  th    w     1        thi  t  from     b 

sem      th  wh   h  y 

lly    se    t  thr  u„h  th       hi      f  j 


oL     A   t 


L    hi    1 


th   p  sRftj,      h   h  I  q^ 

th    Iiqi  ry  in  whi  h  y      h 
d  tl      wrai  »ugq    t  t       xpre 
m  t  f    1:     wl  dgn    t 


of  which 
In  general  you 
employ  it  to  express  the  conveyance  of 
knowledge  to  the  mind  by  means  of  na- 
tural or  of  artificial  signs.  This  led  me 
to  suspect,  that  the  use  which  you  have 
made  of  it  in  this  particular  case  had 
proceeded  from  inadvertence.  The  ob- 
servations with  which  you  have  favoured 
me  have  convinced  me  of  my  mistake, 
and  at  the  same  time  have  pointed  out 
to  me  the  reason  of  your  confining  the 
use  of  it  in  general  in  the  manner  which 
you  have  done. 

"As  to  the  other  point,  I  am  not  so 
fully  satisfied.  I  am  happy  to  find,  in- 
deed, that  our  sentiments  upon  the  sub- 
ject are  not  so  different  as  X  at  first 
apprehended,  but  I  do  not  ima^e  that 
ihcy  jflt  entirely  coincide.  You  seem 
to  acknowledge  that  the  mode  in  which 
we  obtain  the  perception  of  visible  figure 
is  preciaely  aimilar  to  the  mode  in  which 
we  obtain  tho  perception  of  tangible 
figure.  So  far  I  perfectly  agree  with 
you.  And  I  apprehend  yon  wDl  lika- 
wiae  acknowledge  the  reasonings  which 
you  have  advanced  upon  the  perception 
of  visible  figure  are  applicable  to  our 
perception  of  extension  both  by  sight 
and  touch.  This  observation  had  occni^ 
red  to  me  before  the  first  time  I  wrote  to 
yon.  But  as  you  have  taken  no  notice 
of  it  in  your  Jngwy,  and  as,  in  another 
part  of  yoor  book,  (p,  308  of  the  3d  Edi- 
ti  )  J  have  spoken  of  our  perception 
f  vimbl  figure,  as  an  exception  Irom 
11  p  ceptions,  I  waa  led  to  oon- 
I  d  th  t  you  had  conceivfed  some  pecu- 
1  ntj  b  t  it  wHoh  I  did  not  fully 
comp  h  d.  It  waa  this  which  first 
t  m  d  m  attention  particularly  to  the 
lieit         d   gave    rise   to   the    obacr- 
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the  knowledge  of  past  ages ;  and  contemplate  them  vrith  grati- 
tude ajid  reverence,  as  inexhauBtible  Bowrc&s  of  instruction  and 
delight  to  the  mind.  Even  in  looking  at  a  page  of  print  or  of 
manuscript,  we  are  apt  to  say,  that  the  ideas  we  acquire  are 
received  by  the  sense  of  sight ;  and  we  are  scarcely  conscioTis 
of  a  metaphor,  when  we  employ  this  language.  On  such  occa- 
sions we  seldom  recollect,  that  nothing  is  perceived  by  the  eye 
but  a  multitude  of  hJadz  strokes  draton  vfon  white  paper,  and 
that  it  is  our  own  acquired  habits  which  communicate  to  these 
strokes  the  whole  of  that  significancy  whereby  they  are  dis- 
tinguished from  the  unmeaning  scrawling  of  an  infant  or  a 
changding.  The  knowledge  which  we  conceive  to  he  pre- 
served in  books,  like  the  fragrance  of  a  rose,  or  the  gilding  of 
the  clouds,  depends,  for  its  existence,  on  the  relation  between 
the  object  and  the  percipient  mind ;  and  the  only  difference 
between  the  two  cases  is,  that  in  the  one,  this  relation  is  the 
local  and  temporary  effect  of  conventional  habits ;  in  the  other, 


which  I 


.t  you  I 


letter. 

"  Although,  however,  I  flatter  mj  self 
we  agreed  in  this  general  point  that 
onr  perception  of  viaihle  figure  is  ob- 
tained in  a  way  similar  to  that  ut 
which  we  obtain  iba  percaplion  of  tangi 
ble  figure,  I  cannot  help  being  of  opinion 
that  the  perception  in  neither  case  is 
obtained  without  the  intervention  of  a 
senaation.  Yon  have  eaid,  indeed  thit 
you  allow  it  lo  be  impoeaibJe  for  ua  in 
our  present  stale,  to  perceive  fignre 
withont  colour,  and  consequently  with 


t  I  3 


uspcct  that  you  imt^u  e 
the  impossibility  in  tbe  case  to  arise 
not  from  any  connexion  or  dependence 
between  these  percepiians  estabhabed 
by  nature,  but  merely  from  their  hap 
pening  to  he  received  by  the  same  organ 
of  sense,  so  that  they  always  ei  ter  the 
mind  in  company.  To  this  opmion  I 
cannot  sabsoribe ;  because  it  appears  to 
me  to  be  evident,  that  our  perceptions 


f  1  ir  and  figure  are  not  only  re- 
cei  ed  by  the  same  organ  of  sense,  but 
that  the  varieties  in  our  perceptions  of 
colour  are  the  ineaiae  of  our  perception 
of  naibJe  figure. 

1  formerly  observed,  that  our  per- 
ception of  yisible  figure  appears  to  me 
to  1 1  a  neteseary  consequence  of  that 
law  of  our  nature,  that  every  visible 
pomt  la  Eeen  in  the  direction  of  a  straight 
line  passing  from  the  picture  of  that 
poult  on  the  retina  through  the  centre 
of  the  eye.  If  a  blind  man  was  made 
acquainted  with  this  law  of  our  nature, 
he  oould  of  himself  infer  the  neces- 
sity ol  our  peKieiving  visible  figure.  If 
It  IS  allowed,  then,  that  our  paroep- 
tion  of  the  visible  figure  of  an  object 
IS  the  result  of  onr  perceiving  the  posi- 
tion of  all  the  different  points  of  its 
boondary,  it  is  evident,  that  if  visible 
figure  can  be  perceived  without  any 
other  luality,  then  position  may  like- 
wise be  peiceivd  without  any  other 
qualit) .] 
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it  ia  the  universal  and  the  unchangeable  work  of  nature.  The  art 
of  printing,  it  is  to  be  ho]:)ed,  will  in  future  render  the  former 
relation,  as  well  as  the  latter,  coeval  with  our  species ;  but,  in 
the  past  hiatory  of  mankind,  it  is  impossible  to  say  how  often 
it  may  have  been  dissolved.  What  vestiges  can  now  be  traced 
of  those  ecientiflc  attainments  which,  in  early  times,  drew  to 
^9yp^!  from  every  part  of  the  civilized  world,  all  those  who 
were  anxious  to  be  initiated  in  the  mysteries  of  philosophy  ? 
The  symbols  which  still  remain  in  that  celebrated  countiy, 
inscribed  on  eternal  monuments,  have  long  lost  the  correspon- 
dent minds  which  reflected  upon  them  their  own  intellectual 
attributes.  To  us  they  are  useless  and  silent,  and  serve  only 
to  attest  the  existence  of  arts,  of  which  it  is  impossible  to 
unriddle  the  nature  and  the  objects. 

Variifl  mmc  aculpta,  flgima 

Marmora,  tnmca  tmnen  visuntiir  mutaque  nobis ; 
Signa  repertomm  tuiniur,  ceoidere  reperta. 

What  has  now  been  remarked  with  respect  to  written  char- 
acters, may  be  extended  very  nearly  to  oral  language.  When 
we  listen  to  the  discourse  of  a  public  speaker,  eloquence  and 
persuasion  seem  to  issue  from  his  lips ;  and  we  are  httle  awai-e, 
that  we  ourselves  infiise  the  soul  into  every  word  that  he  uttera 
The  case  is  exactly  the  same  when  we  enjoy  the  conversation  of 
a  friend.  We  ascribe  the  charm  entirely  to  his  voice  and 
accents;  but  without  our  co-operation,  its  potency  would  vanisL 
How  very  small  the  comparative  proportion  is,  which,  in  such 
cases,  the  words  spoken  contiibute  to  the  intellectual  and  moral 
effect,  I  have  elsewhere  endeavoured  to  show. 

I  have  enlarged  on  this  part  of  the  Cartesian  system,  not 
certainly  on  account  of  its  intrinsic  value,  as  connected  with 
the  theory  of  our  external  iterceptions,  (although  even  in  thia 
respect  of  the  deepest  interest  to  every  philosophical  inquirer,) 
but  because  it  affords  the  most  palpable  and  striking  example 
I  know  of,  to  iUuatrate  the  indissoluble  associations  established 
duiing  the  period  of  infancy,  between  the  intellectual  and  the 
material  worlds.  It  was  plainly  the  intention  of  nature,  that 
our  thoughts  should  be  habitually  directed  to  things  external ; 
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and  accordingly,  the  bulk  of  mankind  are  not  only  indisposed 
to  study  the  intellectual  phenomena,  but  are  incapaltle  of  that 
degree  of  reflection  which  is  necessary  for  their  examination. 
Hence  it  is,  that  when  we  begin  to  analyze  our  own  internal 
constitution,  we  find  the  facts  it  presents  to  us  so  very  inti- 
mately combined  in  our  conceptions  with  the  qualities  of 
matter,  that  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  draw  distinctly  and 
steadily  the  line  between  them;  and  that,  when  Mind  and 
Matter  are  concerned  in  the  same  result,  the  former  is  either 
entirely  overlooked,  or  is  regarded  only  as  an  accessory  prin- 
ciple, dependent  for  its  existence  on  the  latter.  To  the  same 
cause  it  is  owing,  that  we  find  it  so  difficult  (if  it  be  at  all 
pra«ticahle)  to  form  an  idea  of  any  of  our  intellectual  opera- 
tions, abstracted  from  the  images  suggested  by  their  meta- 
phorical names.  It  was  objected  to  Descartes  by  some  of  his 
contemporaries,  that  the  impossibility  of  accomplishing  the 
absiracti(ms  which  he  recommended,  furnished  of  itself  a  strong 
argument  against  the  soundness  of  his  doctrines.^  The  proper 
answer  to  this  objection  does  not  seem  to  have  occurred  to 
Mm ;  nor,  so  far  as  I  know,  to  any  of  his  successors ; — that 
the  abstractions  of  the  imderstandmg  are  totally  different  from 
the  abstractions  of  the  imagiruztian. ;  and  that  we  may  reason 
with  most  logical  correctness  about  things  considered  apart, 
which  it  is  impossible,  even  in  thought,  to  conceive  as  sepa- 
rated from  each  other.  His  own  speculations  concerning  the 
indissolubility  of  the  union  established  in  the  mind  hetween 
the  sensations  of  colour  and  the  primary  quahties  of  extension 
and  figure,  might  have  furnished  him,  on  this  occasion,  with  a 
triumphant  reply  to  his  adversaries ;  not  to  mention  that  the 
variety  of  metaphors,  equally  fitted  to  denote  the  same  intel- 
lectual powers  and  operations,  might  have  been  urged  as  a 
demonstrative  proof,  that  none  of  these  metaphors  have  any 
connexion  with  the  general  laws  to  which  it  is  the  business  of 
the  philosopher  to  trace  the  mental  phenomena. 

When  Descartes  established  it  as  a  general  principle,  that 
n(^hing  conceivable  by  the  power  of  imaginalion  could  throw 

I  Sep,  in  psriiruUv,  Gasscndi  Opern,  lom.  iii,  pp.  300,  301.     I-ugduni,  1658, 
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any  light  on  the  operations  of  thought,  (a  principle  which  I 
oonBider  ae  exclusively  hia  own,)  he  laid  the  foundation-stone 
of  the  Experimental  Philosophy  of  the  Human  Mind.  That 
the  same  truth  had  been  previously  perceived  more  or  less 
distinctly,  by  Bacon  and  others,  appears  probable  from  the 
general  complexion  of  their  speculations ;  but  which  of  them 
has  expressed  it  with  equal  precision,  or  laid  it  down  as  a 
fundamental  maxim  in  their  logic  ?  It  is  for  this  reason,  that 
I  am  disposed  to  date  the  origin  of  the  true  Philosophy  of  Mind 
from  the  Frinctpia  of  Descartes  rather  than  from  the  Organon 
of  Bacon,  or  the  Essay  of  Locke ;  without,  however,  meaning  to 
compare  the  French  author  with  our  two  countrymen,  either  ae 
a  contributor  to  our  stock  of  /ads  relating  to  the  intellectual 
phenomena,  or  as  the  author  of  any  important  conclusion  con- 
cerning the  general  laws  fo  which  they  may  be  referred.  It  is 
mortifying  to  reflect  on  the  inconceivably  small  number  of 
subsequent  inquirers  by  whom  the  spirit  of  this  cardinal 
maxim  has  been  fully  seized ;  and  that,  even  in  our  own  times, 
the  old  and  inveterate  prejudice  to  which  it  is  opposed,  should 
not  only  have  been  revived  with  success,  but  should  have  been 
very  generally  regarded  as  an  original  and  profound  discovery 
in  metaphysical  science.  These  circumstances  must  plead  my 
apology  for  the  space  I  have  assigned  to  the  Cartesian  Meta- 
physics in  the  crowded  historical  picture  which  I  am  at  present 
attempting  to  sketch.  The  fulness  of  illustration  which  I  have 
bestowed  on  the  works  of  the  master,  will  enable  me  to  pass 
over  those  of  his  disciples,  and  even  of  liis  antagonists,  with  a 
correspondent  brevity.^ 


'■  The  Car(«Bian  doctrine  concerning 
tlia  eecondaiy  qoaJitiea  of  matter,  is 
susceptible  of  varioua  other  importaat 
applications.  Might  itnotliB  employed, 
at  least  ea  an  argvmejttum  ad  honiiiie«t 
against  Mr  Hume  and  others,  who, 
adiuittmg  this  part  of  the  Cartesian 
Bjatam,  seein  nevertheless  to  have  a 
secret  leamng  to  the  scheme  nf  mi 
tenaliSDi?    Mr    Hime  has  snmpnhcrc 


spoken  of  Ihat  litde  a^atioi 
brain  we  call  tkouffht.  If  it  hi 
losopliieal  to  confounfl  o 
colour,  of  heat,  and  of  iwld,  wiUi  Buch 
qualities  as  extendou,  flgure,  and  soli- 
dity, is  it  not,  if  passible,  still  more 
go,  to  confound  with  these  qualidea  the 
phenomena  of  thought,  of  volition,  and 
of  moral  emotion? 
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After  having  said  so  much  of  the  singular  merits  of  Deseart^ 
as  tlie  father  of  genuine  metaphysics,  it  is  incumhent  on  me  to 
add,  that  his  errors  in  this  science  were  on  a  scale  of  propor- 
tionate magnitude.  Of  these  the  most  prominent  (for  I  must 
content  myself  with  barely  mentioning  a  few  of  essential  im- 
portance) were  his  obstinate  rejection  of  all  speculations  about 
final  causes;^  his  hypothesis  concerning  the  lower  animals, 
which  he  considered  as  mere  machines ;  ^  his  doctrine  of  innate 
ideas,  as  imderstood  and  expounded  iy  himself;^  his  noted 
paradox  of  placing  the  essence  of  mind  in  thinking,  and  of 
matter  in  extension ;  *  and  his  new  modification  of  the  ideal 
theory  of  perception,  adopted  afterwards,  with  some  very  alight 
changes,  by  Malebranche,  Locke,  Berkeley,  and  Hume.^  To 
^  It  is  not  unworthy  of  notice,  &a,i,  *  To  this  paradox  may  be  traced  many 

iu  epite  of  his  own  logical  roles,  Des-      of  the  coaclusioas  of  the  author,  both  on 
cartes  eometimea  EoemB  insensibly  to      physical  and  on  motaphjdcftl  snbjeota. 


adopt,  on  this  subjecl,  the 
idoas  and  feelings  of  mankind.  Several 
instances  of  this  occur  in  bis  Treatise  on 
the  Fastens,  where  he  offers  various 
coni'ectvires  concerning  the  sue*  to  which 
ihey  are  subservient.  Tlie  following 
sentence  is  more  peculiarly  remarkable  : 
"Mihi  perauaderB  nequeo,  naturam  in- 
dediHse  hominibus  uUum  affectum  qui 
semper  vi^osns  sit,.  nulluiQque  usum 
boQum  et  landabile  habeat." — Art. 
clssv. 

*  This  hypothesis  never  goineci  mmch 
ground  in  England ;  and  yet  a  Jale 
writer  of  distingnished  eminence  in 
some  branches  of  science,  has  plainly 
intimated  that,  in  his  opinion,  the 
balance  of  probabilities  incKned  in  its 
fevour.  "  I  omit  mentioning  other 
animals  here,"  says  Mr.  Kirwan  in  his 
Metaphy»««ii  Eiaaya,  "  a>  Uia  at  least 
dovhlfid  whethtT  ikes  '"'^  ""'  '"*'■«  oiuio- 
malone." — Met.  Easoj/s,  p,  41.     Lond. 


One  of  the  most  charaeteristical  features, 
indeed,  of  bis  genias,  is  the  mathe- 
matical concatenation  of  his  opinions, 
even  on  questiouB  which,  at  Jirat  sight, 
seem  the  most  remote  trom  each  other ; 
a.  ciccumstaDce  wbicb,  when  combined 
with  the  extraordinary  perspicuity  of 
hb  style,  completely  accounts  for  the 
etrong  hold  his  philosophy  took  of  every 
mind,  tborongbly  initiated,  at  an  early 
period  of  life,  in  its  principles  and  doc- 
lu  consequence  of  conceiving 


thee> 


•  I  have  added  the  clause  in  ItalicB, 
because  in  Descartes' reasonings  on  this 
question,  there  is  no  inconsjderablo  por-       to    state 
lion  of  most  important  truth  debased       noniena. 
by  a  large  and  manifest  alloy  of  error.  '  See  Note  N. 


.lily  obliged  ta 
maintain  (he  doctrine  of  a  universal 
phnuTtij  upon  which  doctrine  the 
theory  of  the  vortices  came  \a  be 
grafted  by  a  veiy  short  and  easy  pro- 
cess. The  game  idea  forced  him,  at 
the  veiy  outset  of  Ha  Melaphysuxtl 
MedUfdiims,  to  assert,  much  more  dog- 
matically than  hie  precoises  seem  1« 
warrant,  the  non-exleiaUm  of  Mind 
and  led  him  on  many  occaMons  to  blend, 
very  illogically,  this  comparatively  dis- 
putable dogma,  with  the  facts  be  hi 
nental    plr 
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some  of  these  errors  I  shall  have  occasion  to  refer  in  the 
sequel  of  this  Discourse.  The  foregoing  slight  enumeration 
is  suiHcient  for  my  present  purpose. 

In  what  I  have  hitherto  said  of  Descartes,  I  have  taken  no 
notice  of  his  metaphysico-physiological  theories  relative  to  the 
connexion  between  soul  and  body.  Of  these  theories,  however, 
groundless  and  puerile  as  they  are,  it  is  necessary  for  me,  before 
1  proceed  farther,  to  say  a  few  words,  on  account  of  their 
extensive  and  lasting  influence  ou  the  subsequent  history  of 
the  science  of  Mind,  not  only  upon  the  Continent,  but  in  our 
own  Island. 

The  hypothesis  of  Descartes,  which  assigns  to  the  soul  for 
its  principal  seat  the  pineal  gland  or  conarion,  is  known  to 
every  one  who  has  perused  the  Alma  of  Prior,  It  is  not, 
perhaps,  equally  known,  that  the  circumstance  which  deter- 
mined him  to  fix  on  this  particular  spot,  was  the  very  plausible 
consideration,  that,  among  the  different  parts  of  the  brain,  this 
was  the  only  one  he  could  find,  which,  being  single  and  central, 
was  fitted  for  the  habitation  of  a  being,  of  which  he  conceived 
unity  and  indivisibility  to  be  ^sential  and  obvious  attributes.' 
In  what  manner  the  cmimal  spirits,  by  their  motions  forwards 
and  backwards  in  the  nervous  tubes,  keep  up  the  communica^ 
tion  between  this  glaucl  and  the  different  parts  of  the  body,  so 
as  to  produce  the  phenomena  of  perception,  memory,  imagina^ 
tion,  and  muscidar  motion,  he  has  attempted  particularly  to 
explain ;  describing  the  processes  by  which  these  various  effects 
are  accomplished,  with  as  decisive  a  tone  of  authority,  as  if  he 
had  been  demonstrating  experimentally  the  circulation  of  the 
blood.  How  curious  to  meet  with  such  speculations  in  the 
works  of  the  same  philosopher,  who  had  so  clearly  perceived 
the  necessity,  in  studying  the  laws  of  Mind,  of  abstracting 
entirely  from  the  analogies  of  Matter ;  and  who,  at  the  outset 
of  his  inquiries,  had  carried  his  scepticism  so  far,  as  to  require 
a  proof  even  of  the  existence  of  his  own  body !  To  those, 
however,  who  reflect  with  attention  on  the  method  adopted  by 
Descartes,  this  inconsistency  will  not  appear  so  inexplicable  as 

'  See  in  particular,  the  Trealiee  de  Pasdotaius,  Act.  31,  32. — See  also  Note  O. 
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at  first  eight  may  be  imagined ;  inasmuch  as  the  same  scepticism 
which  led  him  to  suspend  his  faith  in  his  intellectnal  faculties 
till  he  had  once  proved  to  his  satisfaction,  from  the  necessary 
veracity  of  God,  tliat  these  faculties  were  to  he  regarded  as  the 
divine  oracles,  prepared  him,  in  all  the  subsequent  steps  of  hia 
progress,  to  hsten  to  the  suggestions  of  his  own  fallible  j  udgment, 
with  more  than  common  creduhty  and  confidence. 

The  ideas  of  Descartes,  respecting  the  communication  between 
eoul  and  body,  are  now  so  universally  rejected,  that  I  should  not 
have  alluded  to  them  here,  had  it  not  been  for  their  manifest 
influence  in  producing,  at  the  distance  of  a  century,  the  rival 
hypothesis  of  Dr.  Hartley.  The  first  traces  of  this  hypothesis 
occur  in  some  queries  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  which  he  was 
probably  induced  to  propose,  less  from  the  conviction  of  his 
own  mind,  than  from  a  wish  to  turn  the  attention  of  philo- 
sophers to  an  esamination  of  the  correspondent  part  of  the 
Cartesian  system.  Not  that  I  would  be  understood  to  deny  that 
this  great  man  seems,  on  more  than  one  occasion,  to  have  been 
80  far  misled  by  the  example  of  his  predecessor,  as  to  indulge 
himself  in  speculating  on  questions  altogether  unsusceptible  of 
solution.  In  the  present  instance,  however,  there  cannot,  I 
apprehend,  be  a  doubt,  that  it  was  the  application  made  by 
Descartes  of  the  old  theory  of  ammal  spirits^  to  explain  the 
mental  phenomena,  which  led  Newton  into  that  train  of 
thinking  which  served  as  the  groundwork  of  Hartley's  Theory 
iVb  at'   is^ 

Th  D  he  reveriee  of  Descartes  about 

m  of  the  soul,  contributed  to  weau 

tw  nl  bo  ta  of  Cambridge  from  their  former 

ta  bment  to  ibe  sdll  more  incompre- 

pora      E  ns         jmeumatology  of  the  scbool- 
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It  would  be  useless  to  dwell  longer  on  tlie  reveries  of  a 
philosopher,  much  better  knowii  to  the  learned  of  the  present 
age  by  the  boldness  of  his  exploded  errors,  than  by  the  pro- 
found and  important  truths  contained  in  his  works.  At  the 
period  when  he  appeared,  it  may  perhaps  be  questioned, 
Whether  the  truths  which  he  taught,  or  the  errors  into  which 
he  fell,  were  most  instructive  to  the  world  ?  The  controversies 
provoked  by  the  latter  had  certainly  a  more  immediate  and 
palpable  effect  in  awakening  a  general  spirit  of  free  inquiry. 
To  this  consideration  may  be  added  an  ingenious  and  not 
altogether  unsound  remark  of  D'Alembert,  that  "  when  absurd 
opinions  are  become  inveterate,  it  is  sometimes  necessaiy  to 
replace  them  by  other  errors,  if  nothing  better  can  be  done. 
Such  (he  continues)  are  the  uncertainty  and  the  vanity  of  the 
human  mind,  that  it  has  always  need  of  an  (pinion  on  which 
it  may  lean ;  it  is  a  child  to  whom  a  play-thing  must  occa- 
sionally he  presented  in  order  to  get  out  of  its  hands  a  mis- 
chievous weapon:  the  play-thing  will  soon  bo  abandoned, 
when  tlie  light  of  reason  begins  to  dawn,"* 


Among  the  opponents  of  Descartes,  Gassendi  was  one  of  the 
earliest,  and  by  far  the  most  formidable.  No  two  philosophers 
were  ever  more  strongly  contrasted,  both  in  point  of  talents  and 
of  temper ;  the  former  as  far  superior  to  the  latter  in  originality 
of  genius — in  powers  of  concentrated  attention  to  the  pheno- 
mena of  the  internal  workl — in  classical  taste — in  moral  sensi- 


The  CambrldgB  nits,  jon  km 
Wllb  iite  ^xU  to  comply. 
The;  bb;  (fOF  in  good  UuUi  tl 


The  whole  poem,  from  beginning  to 
end,  is  one  continued  piece  of  ridicule 


upon  the  raiioas  hypotheses  of  phy- 
siologists ooucerning  the  nature  of  the 
communication  between  soul  and  hody. 
The  smuging  contrast  between  the 
solemn  absurdity  of  thoEe  disputes,  and 
the  light  ploaeantry  of  the  excursions 
to  wliioh  they  lead  the  fancy  of  the  poet, 
constitutes  the  principal  charm  of  this 
perfonuMice ;  by  far  the  most  original  and 
characteriatical  of  all  Prior'e  Worta. 

'  See  Note  P— [For  Dr.  Barrovr's 
opinion  of  tLe  philosophical  merits  of 
Descartes,  see  Ma  Opamala,  p.  156.] 
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bility,  and  in  all  the  rarer  gifts  of  the  mind,  m  he  fell  short  of 
him  in  erudition — in  industry  ae  a  book-maker — in  the  justness 
of  his  logical  views,  so  far  as  the  phenomena  of  the  maierial 
universe  are  concerned— and,  in  general,  in  those  literary 
qualities  and  attainmentaj  of  which  the  bulk  of  manldnd  either 
are,  or  think  themsdves  best  qualified  to  form  an  estimate. 
The  reputation  of  Gassendi,  accordingly,  seems  to  have  been  at 
its  height  in  his  own  lifetime;  that  of  Descartes  made  but 
little  progress,  till  a  considerable  time  after  his  death. 

The  comparative  justness  of  Gassendi's  views  in  natural 
philosophy,  may  be  partly,  perhaps  chiefly,  ascribed  to  his  dili- 
gent study  of  Bacon's  works,  which  Dracart^  (if  he  ever  read 
them)  has  nowhere  alluded  to  in  his  writinga  This  extras 
ordinary  circumstance  in  the  character  of  Descartes,  is  the  more 
imaccountable,  that  not  only  Gassendi,  but  some  of  his  other 
correspondents,  repeatedly  speak  of  Bacon  in  terms  which  one 
should  think  could  scarcely  have  failed  to  induce  him  to  satisfy 
his  own  mind  whether  their  encomiiuns  were  well  or  ill 
founded.  One  of  these,  while  he  contents  himself,  from  very 
obvious  feelings  of  delicacy,  with  mentioning  the  Chancellor  of 
England,  as  the  person  who,  before  the  time  of  Descartes,  had 
entertained  the  justest  notions  about  the  method  of  prosecuting 
physical  inquiries,  takes  occasion,  in  the  same  letter,  to  present 
Viim,  in  the  form  of  a  friendly  admonition  from  himself,  with 
the  following  admirable  summary  of  the  imtauratio  magntt. 
"  To  aU  this  it  must  be  added,  that  no  architect,  however 
skilful,  can  raise  an  edifice,  unless  he  be  provided  with  proper 
materials.  In  like  manner,  your  method,  supposing  it  to  be 
perfect,  can  never  advance  you  a  single  step  in  the  explanation 
of  natural  caus^,  unless  you  are  in  possession  of  the  facts 
necessary  for  determining  their  effects.  They  who,  without 
stirring  from  their  libraries,  attempt  to  discourse  concerning 
the  works  of  nature,  may  indeed  tell  us  what  sort  of  world  they 
would  have  made,  if  God  had  committed  that  task  to  their  in- 
genuity ;  but,  without  a  wisdom  truly  divine,  it  is  impossible 
for  them  to  form  an  idea  of  the  universe,  at  all  approaching  to 
that  in  the  mind  of  its  Creator.    And,  although  your  meGiod 
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[iromises  everything  that  can  be  expected  from  human  genine, 
it  does  not,  therefore,  lay  any  claim  to  the  art  of  divination ; 
but  only  boasts  of  deducing  from  the  assumed  data,  all  the 
truths  which  follow  from  them  as  legitimate  consequences ; 
which  doia  can,  in  physics,  be  nothing  else  but  principles 
previously  established  by  experiment."^  In  Gfassendi's  con- 
troversies with  Descartes,  the  name  of  Bacon  seems  to  be 
studiously  introduced  on  various  occasions,  in  a  manner  still 
better  calculated  to  excite  the  curiosity  of  his  antagonist ;  and 
in  his  historical  review  of  logical  systems,  the  Tieroiecd  attempt 
which  gave  hirih  to  the  Novum.  Organon  is  made  the  subjeetof 
a  separate  chapter,  immediately  preceding  that  which  relates  to 
the  Metaphysical  Meditations  of  Descartes. 

The  partiahty  of  Gassendi  for  the  Epicurean  physics,  if  not 
originally  imbibed  from  Bacon,  must  have  been  powerfully 
encouraged  by  the  favourable  terms  in  which  he  always  men- 
tions the  Atomic  or  Corpuscular  theory.  In  it*  conformity  to 
that  luminous  simphcity  which  everywhere  characterizes  the 
operations  of  nature,  this  theory  certainly  possesses  a  decided 
superiority  over  all  the  other  conjectures  of  the  ancient  philoso- 
phers concerning  the  material  imiverse ;  and  it  reflects  no  small 
honour  on  the  sagacity  both  of  Bacon  and  of  Gassendi,  to  have 
perceived  so  clearly  the  strong  analogical  presumption  which 
this  conformity  afforded  in  its  favoiu-,  prior  to  the  unexpected 
lustre  thrown  upon  it  by  the  researches  of  the  Newtonian  school, 
With  all  his  admiration,  however,  of  the  Epicurean  physics. 
Bacon  nowhere  shews  the  slightest  leaning  towards  the  meta- 
physical or  ethical  doctrines  of  the  same  sect;  hut,  on  the 
contrary,  considered  (and,  I  apprehend,  rightly  considered)  the 
atomic  theory  as  incomparably  more  hostile  to  atheism,  than 
the  hypothesis  of  four  mutable  elements,  and  of  one  immutable 
fifth  essence.  In  this  last  opinion,  there  is  every  reason  to 
believe  that  Gassendi  fully  concurred ;  more  especially,  as  he 
was  a  zealous  advocate  for  the  investigation  oi^^nal  causes,  even 
in  inquiries  strictly  physical.     At  the  same  time,  it  cannot  be 

irtpa,  prefixed  tn  hia    Treatise  on  the  Posii/ins. 
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denied,  that,  on  many  questions,  both  of  Metaphywies  and  of 
Ethics,  tliis  very  learned  theologian  (one  of  the  most  orthodox, 
professedly,  of  whom  the  Catholic  Church  has  to  boast)  carried 
his  veneration  for  the  authority  of  Epicurus  to  a  degree  border- 
ing on  weakness  and  servility ;  and  although,  on  such  occasions, 
he  is  at  the  utmost  pains  to  guard  his  readers  against  the  dan- 
gerous conclusions  commonly  ascribed  to  hia  master,  he  has 
nevertheless  retained  more  than  enough  of  his  system  to  give  a 
plausible  colour  to  a  very  general  suspicion,  that  he  secretly 
adopted  more  of  it  than  he  chose  to  avow. 

As  Gassendi's  attachment  to  the  physical  doctrines  of  Epi- 
curus predisposed  him  to  give  an  easier  reception  than  he  might 
otherwise  have  done  to  his  opinions  in  Metaphysics  and  in 
Ethics,  so  liis  unqualified  contempt  for  the  hypothesis  of  the 
Vortices  seems  to  have  created  in  hie  mind  an  undue  prejudice 
against  the  speculations  of  Descartes  on  all  other  subjects.  His 
objections  to  the  argument  by  which  Descartes  has  so  triumph- 
antly established  the  distinction  between  Mind  and  Matter,  as 
separate  and  heterogeneous  objects  of  human  knowledge,  must 
now  appear,  to  every  person  capable  of  forming  a  judgment 
upon  the  question,  altogether  frivolous  and  puerile ;  amounting 
to  nothing  more  than  this,  that  all  our  knowledge  is  received 
by  the  channel  of  the  external  senses — insomuch,  that  there  is 
not  a  single  object  of  the  understanding  which  may  not  be  ulti- 
mately analyzed  into  sensible  images  ;^  and  of  consequence,  that 
when  D^cartes  proposed  to  abstract  from  these  images  in 
studying  the  mind,  he  rejected  the  only  materials  out  of  which 
it  is  po^ible  for  our  faculties  to  rear  any  superstructure.  The 
sum  of  the  whole  matter  is,  (to  use  his  own  language,)  that 
"  there  is  no  real  distinction  between  imagination  and  intellec- 
tion ;"  meaning,  by  the  former  of  these  words,  the  power  which 
the  mind  possesses  of  representing  to  itself  the  material  objects 

'  ["  Deinde  omnis  nostra  notitift  vi-  loqanntur,  fiat;  perficiiitiir  tamen  ana- 

detur  plane  ducere  originBm  S  aonsibne  ;  logiii,  coinpotitione,  divisione,  amplia^ 

et  quamvis   tu  neges  qnicqnid  eat  in  iione,    eitenustione,    aKiEqua  similibus 

intellectu  prteeeBe  debere  ia  sansn,  vi-  mi>dis,  quoe  commemorare  niliil  est  nc- 

detnr  et  esse  nihilominue  verum,  cum  ceeee.^—Ohjectionea  in  Meditatiimem 

nisi  sola  inonreione,  setb  TifiVTiunt,  iit  Secundam.] 
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and  qualities  it  lias  previously  perceived,  It  is  evident  that 
this  conclusion  coincides  exactly  with  the  tenets  inculcated  in 
England  at  the  same  period  by  his  friend  Hobbes,'  eis  well  as 
with  those  revived  at  a  later  period  by  Diderot,  Home  Tooke, 
and  many  other  writers,  both  French  and  English,  who,  while 
they  were  only  repeating  the  exploded  dogmas  of  Epicurus,  fan- 
cied they  were  pursuing,  with  miraculous  success,  the  new  path 
struck  out  by  the  genius  of  Locke. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  the  argument  employed  by  Gas- 
sendi  against  Descartes  is  copied  almost  verbatim  from  his  own 
version  of  the  account  given  by  Diogenes  Laertius  of  the  sources 
of  our  knowledge,  according  to  the  principles  of  the  Epicurean 
philosophy  ;^ — so  very  little  is  there  of  novelty  in  the  consequences 
deduced  by  modem  materialists  from  the  scholastic  proposition, 
Nihil  est  in  intelkdu  quod  non  Juit  prim  in  sensu.  The  same 
doctrine  is  very  concisely  and  explicitly  stated  in  a  maxim  for- 
merly quoted  from  Montaigne,  that  "  the  senses  are  the  beginning 
and  end  of  aU  our  knowledge; — a  maxim  which  Montaigne 
learned  from  his  oracle  Raymond  de  Sehonde  ; — which,  by  the 
present  race  of  French  philosophers,  is  almost  universally  sup- 
posed to  be  sanctioned  by  the  authority  of  Locke  ;— and  which, 
if  true,  would  at  once  cut  up  by  the  roots,  not  only  all  meta- 
physics, but  all  ethics,  and  all  religion,  both  natural  and  re- 
vealed. It  is,  accordii^ly,  with  this  very  maxim  that  Madame 
du  Deffand  (in  a  letter  wliich  rivals  anything  that  the  fancy  of 
Moli^re  has  conceived  in  his  Femmes  Savanies)  assails  Voltaire 
for  his  imbecility  in  attempting  a  reply  to  an  atheistical  book 
then  recently  published.  In  justice  to  this  celebrated  lady, 
I  shall  transcribe  part  of  it  in  her  own  words,  as  a  pre- 
cious and    authentic    document    of    the    philosophical    tone 

'  The  affection  of  Gassendi  for  vt  opinor,  medvR&  ectitet!" — (Sorb«rii 
Hobbes,  and  his  esteem  for  hia  writ-  JVe/)  GoEaendi'sadmirationofHobbes'a 
inga,  are  mantioaed  in  very  Btroi^  terms  freatiee  I>e  Cine,  was  equally  warm,  as 
bj  Sorbiere ;  "  TUoraaa  HobbiuH  Gas-  we  leam  fixan  a  letter  of  hia  to  SorbiEre, 
eendo  ohariedmua,  cujus  libellum  De  prafised  to  that  work. 
Chrpore  pancia  ante  obitum  meneibiiB 
accipieus,  osculatus  eat  subjuugens,  «wU 
qtademparvm  eetisle  lib^r,  vBrfim  totits, 

"VOL.  I. 
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affected  by  the  higher  orders  in  France  during  the  reign  of 
Louie  XV. 

"  J'entends  parlei  d'une  refutation  d'lm  eertain  Uvre,  (Sys- 
t^me  de  la  Nature.)  Je  voudrois  Tavoir,  Je  m'en  tiens  a  con- 
noJtre  ce  livre  par  vous.  Toutes  rtfutations  de  systSme  doivent 
Hre  bonnes,  surtout  quand  c'est  vous  qui  les  faJtea.  Mais,  mon 
cher  Voltaire,  ne  voue  ennuyez-vous  pas  de  tons  les  raisonne- 
mens  metaphysiques  but  les  mati&'es  inintelligibles.  Pettt-on 
donner  des  id4es,  oapevt-on  en  admettre  d^autres  que  celks  que 
nous  regevons par  nos  sens?" — If  the  Senses  he  the  beginning 
and  end  of  all  our  knowledge,  the  inference  here  pointed  at  is 
quite  irresistible.' 

A  learned  and  profound  writer  has  lately  complained  of  the 
injustice  done  by  the  present  age  to  Gassendi ;  in  whose  works, 
he  asserts,  may  he  found  the  whole  of  the  doctrine  commonly 
ascribed  to  Locke  concerning  the  origin  of  our  knowledge.^  The 
remark  is  certainly  just,  if  restricted  to  Locke's  doctrine  as  in- 
terpreted by  the  greater  part  of  philosophers  on  the  Continent ; 
but  it  is  very  wide  of  the  truth,  if  applied  to  it  as  now  explained 
and  modified  by  the  most  intelligent  of  his  disciples  in  this 


'  Notwithatanding  ihe  evidence  (ac- 
oorclinE  Ifl  my  judgment)  of  tliis  con- 
cluBion,  1  trust  It  will  not  be  supposed 
that  I  impute  ilie  slightest  bias  in  its 
fevour  to  the  generality  of  those  who 
have  adopted  the  premises.  If  an  author 
is  to  he  held  chargeable  wiUi  all  the 
consequences  logically  deducible  from 
his  opinions,  who  can  hope  to  escape 
censure  ?  And,  in  the  present  instance, 
how  few  are  there  among  Montaigne's 
disciples,  who  have  ever  rejected  for  n 
moment  on  the  real  meaning  and  import 
of  the  proverbial  niasim  in  question  ! 

'  *'  Oassendi  fut  le  premier  auteur  de 
la  nouvelle  philosophic  do  I'esprit  ha- 
mnin ;  car  il  est  teme  de  lui  rendre,  ii 
cet  fgard,  une  jnsdce  qa'il  n'a  presque 
jamais  obteuue  de  ses  propres  compit- 
triotes.    n  est  tiSs  singulier  en  effet, 


qu'en  parlant  de  la  nouvelle  phUoeophie 
de  I'esprit  hum  Bin,  uous  disions  toujours, 
h  ^kiioK^hie  de  Locke.  D'AIemhert 
et  Condillac  out  autorise  eette  enpres- 
sion,  en  rapportant  I'un  et  I'autre  ft 
Locke  eiclnsivement,  la  gloire  de  cette 
;.  &c. — Da  GJerando,  Hint, 


[The  blind  and  idolatrous  admiration  of 
the  French  philosophers  for  Locke  can 
be  accounted  for  only  hy  their  very  im- 
perfect acquaintance  with  his  writings. 
If  Voltaire  hi»d  ever  read  the  Egaay  on 
Mvman  XMersUmdijig,  hie  estimate  of 
the  merite  of  that  escsllent  work  woold 
probably  have  hean  somewhat  more  dis- 
criminating. "  Locte  soul  a  developpS 
I'mOendeiaent  himiaia  dans  un  livre  oii 
il  n'y  a  que  des  v^ril^s ;  et  ce  qui  rend 
Tonvrage  parlait,  tontes  ces  v^ritcs  sont 
claires." — {Siiete  de  Lom$  X/F!)] 
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country.  The  main  scope,  indeed,  of  Gaseendi's  argument 
against  Descartes,  is  to  materialize  that  class  of  our  ideas  which 
the  Lockists  as  well  as  the  Cartesians  consider  aa  the  exclusive 
objects  of  the  power  of  reflection  ;  and  to  shew  that  these  ideas 
are  all  ultimately  resolvable  into  images  or  conceptions  borrowed 
from  things  external  It  is  not,  therefore,  wliat  is  sound  and 
valuable  in  this  part  of  Locke's  system,  but  the  errors  grafted 
on  it  in  the  comments  of  some  of  his  followers,  that  can  justly 
be  said  to  have  been  borrowed  from  Gassendi,  Nor  has  Gas- 
seridi  the  merit  of  originality,  even  in  these  errors ;  for  scarcely 
a  remark  oa  the  subject  occurs  iu  his  works,  but  what  is 
copied  from  the  accounts  transmitted  to  us  of  the  Epicurean 
metaphysics. 

Unfortunately  for  Descartes,  while  he  so  clearly  perceived 
that  the  origin  of  those  ideas  wliich  are  the  most  interesting  to 
human  happiness,  could  not  be  traced  to  our  external  senses, 
he  had  the  weakness,  instead  of  stating  this  fundamental  pro- 
position in  plain  and  precise  terms,  to  attempt  an  explanation 
of  it  by  the  extravagant  hypothesis  of  innai^',  ideas.  Tliis 
hypothesis  gave  Gassendi  great  advantages  over  him,  in  the 
management  of  their  controversy ;  while  the  subsequent  adop- 
tion of  Gassendi's  reasonings  against  it  by  Locke,  has  led  to  a 
very  general  but  ill-founded  belief,  that  the  latter,  as  well  as 
the  former,  rejected,  along  with  the  doctrine  of  innate  ideas, 
the  various  important  and  well-ascertained  truths  combined 
with  it  in  the  Cartesian  system.^ 

The  hypothetical  language  afterwards  introduced  by  Leib- 
nitz concerning  the  human  soul,  (which  he  sometimes  caUs  a 
living  mirror  of  (he  umverse,  and  sometimes  supposes  to  con- 
t^n  within  itself  the  seeds  of  that  knowledge  which  is  gradually 
unfolded  in  the  progressive  exercise  of  its  faculties,)  is  another 
impotent  attempt  to  explain  a  mystery  unfathomable  by  human 
reason.  The  same  remark  may  be  extended  to  some  of  Plato's 
reveries  on  this  question,  mtDre  particularly  to  his  supposition, 
that  those  ideas  which  cannot  be  traced  to  any  of  our  external 
senses,  were  acquired  hy  the  soul  in  its  state  of  pre-existence. 

'   [Se.e  Note  Q.J 
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In  all  of  these  theories,  aa  well  as  in  that  of  Descartes,  the  car- 
dinal truth  is  assumed  as  indisputable,  that  the  Senses  are  nut 
the  only  Bourc^  of  hunmn  knowledge ;  nor  is  anything  want- 
ing to  render  them  correctly  logical,  but  the  statement  of  this 
truth  as  an  ultimate  fact  (or  at  least  as  a  fact  hitherto  unex- 
plained) in  our  intellectual  frame. 

It  is  very  justly  observed  by  Mr.  Hume,  with  respect  to  Sir 
Isaac  Newton,  that  "  while  he  seemed  to  draw  off  the  veil  from 
some  of  the  mysteries  of  nature,  he  showed,  at  the  same  time, 
the  imperfections  of  the  mechanical  philosophy,  and  thereby 
restored  her  ultimate  secrete  to  that  obscurity  in  which  they 
ever  did,  and  ever  will  remain."^  When  the  justness  of  this 
remark  shall  be  as  universally  aclmowledged  in  the  science  of 
Mind  ae  it  now  is  in  Natural  Philosophy,  we  may  reasonably 
expect  that  an  end  will  he  put  to  those  idle  controversies  which 
have  so  long  diverted  the  attention  of  metaphysicians  from  the 
proper  objects  of  their  studies. 

The  text  of  Scripture,  prefixed  by  Dr.  Reid  as  a  motto  to  his 
Iftquiiry,  conveys,  in  a  few  words,  the  result  of  his  own  modest 
and  truly  philosophical  speculations  on  the  origin  of  our  know- 
ledge, and  expresses  this  result  in  terms  strictly  analogous  to 
those  in  -which  Newton  speaks  of  the  law  of  gravitation : — 
"  The  Inspiration  of  the.  Almighty  hath  given  theTn  imderstand- 
ing."  Let  our  researches  concerning  the  development  of  the 
Mind,  and  the  occasions  on  which  its  various  notions  are  first 
formed,  he  carried  back  ever  so  far  towards  the  commencement 
of  its  history,  in  this  himible  confession  of  human  ignorance 
they  must  terminate  at  last. 

I  have  dwelt  tlius  long  on  the  writings  of  G-assendi,  much 
less  from  my  own  idea  of  their  merits,  than  out  of  respect  to  an 
author,  in  whose  footsteps  Locke  haa  frequently  condescended 
to  tread.  The  epigrammatic  encomium  bestowed  on  him  by 
Gibbon,  who  calls  him  "  le  meilleur  philosophe  des  htterateurs, 
et  le  meilleur  litterateur  des  philosophes,"  appears  to  me  quite 
extravagant.'  His  learning,  indeed,  was  at  once  vast  and  accu- 
'  Siatorg  of  Great  Britam,   chap.  '  Essai  mar  VMtvde  de  la  LittSra- 
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rate ;  and,  as  a  philosopher,  he  is  justly  entitled  to  the  praise  of 
being  one  of  the  first  who  entered  thoroughly  into  the  spirit  of 
the  Baconian  logic.  But  his  inventive  powers,  which  were  pro- 
bably not  of  the  highest  order,  seem  to  have  been  either  dissi- 
pated amidst  the  multiplicity  of  his  literary  pursuits,  or  laid 
asleep  by  his  indefatigable  labours,  as  a  Commentator  and  a 
Compiler.  From  a  writer  of  this  class,  new  lights  were  not  to 
be  expected  in  the  study  of  the  human  Mind ;  and  accordingly, 
he-re  he  has  done  little  or  nothing,  but  to  revive  and  to  repeat 
over  the  doctrines  of  the  old  Epicureans.  His  works  amount 
to  six  large  voliunes  in  foho  ;  but  the  subsianee  of  them  might 
be  compressed  into  a  much  smaller  compass,  without  any 
diminution  of  their  value. 

In  one  respect  Giassendi  had  certainly  a  great  advantage  over 
his  antagonist — the  good  hmnour  which  never  forsook  him  in 
the  heat  of  a  philosophical  argument.  The  comparative  indif- 
ference with  which  he  regarded  most  of  the  points  at  issue 
between  them,  was  perhaps  the  chief  cause  of  that  command  of 
temper  so  uniformly  displayed  in  all  his  controversies,  and  so 
remarkably  contrasted  with  the  constitutional  irritability  of 
Descartes.  Even  the  faith  of  Gassendi  in  his  own  favourite 
master,  Epicurus,  does  not  seem  to  have  been  very  strong  or 
dogmatical,  if  it  be  true  that  he  was  accustomed  to  allege,  as 
the  chief  ground  of  his  preferring  the  Epicurean  physics  to  the 
theory  of  the  Vortices,  "  that  chimera  for  chimera,  he  could  not 
help  feeling  some  partiality  for  that  which  was  two  thousand 
years  older  than  the  other." 

About  twenty  years  after  the  death  of  Gassendi,  (who  did  not 
long  survive  Descartes,)  Malehranche  entered  upon  his  philo- 
eophical  career.  The  earlier  part  of  his  life  had,  by  the  advice 
of  some  of  his  preceptors,  been  devoted  to  the  study  of  ecclesi- 
astical history,  and  of  the  learned  languages ;  for  neither  of 
which  pursuits  does  he  seem  to  have  felt  that  marked  predi- 
lection which  afforded  any  promise  of  future  eminence.  At 
length,  in  the  twenty-fifth  year  of  his  age,  he  accidentally  met 
'  See  Kdtp  E. 
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with  Descartes'  Treatise  on  Man,  which  opened  to  him  at  oncii 
a  new  world,  and  awakened  him  to  a  consciousneBs  of  powers, 
till  then  misuspeeted  either  by  himself  or  by  others,  Fon- 
tenelle  has  ^ven  a  lively  picture  of  the  enthusiastic  ardour 
with  which  Malebranche  first  read  tliis  performance ;  and 
describes  its  effects  on  his  nervous  system  as  sometimes  so 
great,  that  he  was  forced  to  lay  aside  the  book  till  the  palpi- 
tation of  his  heart  had  subsided. 

It  was  only  ten  years  after  this  occurrenee  when  he  published 
The  Search  ajler  Truth ;  a  work  which,  whatever  judgment 
may  now  be  passed  on  its  philosophical  merits,  will  always 
form  an  interesting  study  to  readers  of  taste,  and  a  useful  one 
to  students  of  human  natm-e.  Few  books  can  be  mentioned, 
combining,  in  so  great  a  degree,  the  utmost  depth  and  abstrac- 
tion of  thought,  with  the  most  pleasing  sallies  of  imagination 
and  eloquence;  and  none,  where  they  who  delight  in  the 
observation  of  intellectual  character  may  find  more  ample 
illustrations,  both  of  the  strength  and  weakness  of  the  human 
understanding.  It  is  a  singular  feature  in  the  history  of  Male- 
branche, that,  notwithstanding  the  poetical  colouring  which  adds 
so  much  animation  and  grace  to  his  style,  he  never  could  read, 
without  disgust,  a  page  of  the  finest  verses ;  ^  and  that,  although 
Imagination  was  manifestly  the  predominant  ingredient  in  the 
composition  of  his  own  genius,  the  most  elaborate  passages  in 
his  works  are  those  where  he  inveighs  against  this  treacherous 
faculty,  as  the  proUfic  parent  of  our  most  fatal  delusions.^ 

In  addition  to  the  errors  more  or  less  incident  to  all  men, 
from  the  unresisted  sway  of  imagination  during  the  infancy 
of  reason,  Malebranche  had,  in  his  own  case,  to  struggle  with 

'  Bajle. — Fontenalle. — D'Alemtert.  his  own.  The  following  allnsioii  of 
'  Id  one  of  bis  ailments  on  this  Bacon's,  quoted  by  Malebraiioho,  is  cmi- 
Iiead,  Malebranche  refers  to  the  re-  nentlj  appo^te  and  happy :  "  Onmes 
marks  previouEly  made  on  the  same  perceptionea  lam  senaus  qnam  mentJB 
Bubject  by  an  English  philoaophar  who  sunt  et  analogs  honunis,  non  ex  ana- 
like hlmBelf,  haa  more  than  once  taken  logia  univerai :  Estque  intellectua  hu- 
oooasion,  while  warning  his  re^ders  manus  inatar  epecoh  intequaliB  ad  radios 
against  ths  nndue  inSuence  of  inuigma  remm  qni  aniun  natnram  naturss  remm 
tion  over  the  judgment,  to  enemphfj  immiiiii,  eamque  dislotqiiet  et  in- 
the  boundless  fertility  and  originality  of  titit.' 
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all  the  prejudices  connected  with  the  peculiar  dogmas  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  faith.  Unfortunately,  too,  he  everywhere 
I  stror^  disposition  to  blend  his  theology  and  his 
together ;  availing  himself  of  the  one  as  an 
auxiliary  to  the  other,  wherever,  in  either  science,  his  ingenuity 
fails  him  in  estahlishing  a  favourite  conclusion.  To  this  cause 
is  chiefly  to  be  ascribed  the  little  attention,  now  paid  to  a  writer 
formerly  so  universally  admired,  and,  in  point  of  fact,  the  indis- 
putable author  of  some  of  the  most  refined  speculations  claimed 
by  the  theorists  of  the  eighteenth  century.  As  for  those  mystical 
controversies  about  Grace  with  Anthony  Amauld,  on  which  he 
wasted  so  much  of  his  genius,  they  have  long  sunk  into  utter 
oblivion ;  nor  should  I  have  here  revived  the  recollection  of 
them,  were  it  not  for  the  authentic  record  they  furnish  of  tlie 
passive  bondage  in  which,  little  more  than  a  hundred  years 
ago,  two  of  the  most  powerful  minds  of  that  memorable  period 
were  held  by  a  creed,  renounced  at  the  Beformation,  by  all 
the  Protestant  countries  of  Europe ;  and  the  fruitful  source, 
wherever  it  has  been  retained,  of  other  prejudices,  not  less  to 
be  lamented,  of  an  opposite  description.* 

"When  Malebranche  touches  on  questions  not  positively  de- 
cided by  the  church,  he  exhibits  a  remarkable  boldness  and 
freedom  of  inquiry ;  settii^  at  nought  those  human  antliorities 

cfli-i.t  by  the  auspicious  autliority  of  a 
I  hiloBopher  not  in  comrounign  wiih  the 
Church  of  Rome.— Seclierche  de  la 
Tr^nte  h*   ii.  chap.  ix. 

Dr  Beid  proceeding  on  the  supposi- 
tion that  Malebranehe  was  a  Jesuit,  han 
ascnbed  ti  the  antipatliy  betweeu  thia 
order  and  the  Jansenists,  the  warmth 
dieplayed  on  both  sides,  ia  hie  disputes 
with  Amauld,  {Essays  on  Ihe  ltd. 
P  ■r  I  !24)  h  t  th  fiict  th 
Ml  bra  h  bel  gdt  th  t  gi 
g  fth    O    f    J/         00   ty        h 

led  to  th     T 


'  Of  thia  diepoeilion  tu  blend  theo- 
logical d<^;mas  with  pbil  a  pbieal  dia 
cuBsions  Malebranche  was  bo  httle 
torsoious  UL  himself  that  ho  has 
benoualj  warned  his  readers  a2;%in3t 
it  by  quoting  an  aphonsm  of  Ba'  on  n 
peculiarly  applicable  to  his  own  writ 
ings  —  Ex  divinoruin  et  humauorum 
malesani  adiuintione  noD  solum  educilur 
philoBo^hta  [hantastica  sed  etiam  re 
ligio  hu-rettca  Itai^ue  sal  taie  almo 
duni  est  si  m»nte  sobna  fidoi  tantum 
dentur  qufe  fidei  sunt  In  transcrib- 
ing these  words  it  is  amusing  to  oh 
aerrc,  that  Malebranche  has  shij  sup 
preaaed  the  name  of  ihe  author  fnm 
■nhom  they  are  boriowed  raaDifestly 
from  an  unwillingness  to  weaken  their 
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which  have  so  much  weight  \vith  men  of  uneoliglitened  erudi- 
tion ;  and  sturdily  oppming  his  own  reason  to  the  most  inve- 
terate prejudicee  of  his  age.  His  disbelief  in  the  reality  of 
sorcery,  which,  although  cautiously  expressed,  seems  to  have 
been  complete,  affords  a  decisive  proof  of  the  soundness  of  his 
judgment,  where  he  conceived  himself  to  have  any  latitude  in 
exercising  it.  The  following  sentences  contain  more  good 
sense  on  the  subject,  than  I  recollect  in  any  contemporary 
author.  I  shall  quote  them,  as  well  as  the  other  passages  I 
may  afterwards  extract  from  his  writings,  in  his  own  words, 
to  which  it  is  seldom  possible  to  do  justice  in  an  English 
version. 

"  Les  homines  m§me  les  plus  sages  se  conduisent  plutot  par 
I'imagination  des  autces,  je  veux  du-e  par  I'opinion  et  par  la 
contmne,  que  par  les  r&gles  de  la  raison,  Ainsi  dans  les  lieux 
oii  Ton  brule  les  sorciers,  on  ne  voit  autre  chose,  parce  que  dans 
les  lieux  ou  Ton  les  condamne  au  feu,  on  croit  veritablement 
qu'ils  le  sont,  et  cette  croyance  se  fortifie  par  les  discours  qu'on 
en  tient.  Que  Ton  cesse  de  les  punir  et  qu'on  les  traite  c 
des  fous,  et  Ton  verra  qu'avec  le  tems  ils  ne  seront  plut 
parce  que  ceux  qui  ne  le  sont  que  par  imagination,  qui  font  eer- 
tainement  le  plus  grand  nombre,  deviendront  comme  les  autres 
hommes. 

"  C'est  done  avec  raison  que  plusieurs  Parlemens  ne  punissent 
point  les  sorciers ;  ils  s'en  trouve  beaucoup  moins  dans  lee  terrcs 
de  leur  ressort :  Et  I'envie,  la  haine,  et  la  malice  des  mechans 
ne  peuvent  se  servir  de  ce  pr^texte  pour  accabler  les  innocens." 

How  strikingly  has  the  sagacity  of  these  anticipations  and 
reflections  been  verified  by  the  sitbsequent  history  of  this 
popular  superstition  in  our  own  country,  and  indeed  in  every 
other  instance  where  the  experiment  recommended  by  Male- 
branche  has  been  tried !  Of  this  sagacity  much  must,  no 
doubt,  be  ascribed  to  the  native  vigour  of  a  mind  struggling 
against  and  controlling  early  prejudices ;  but  it  must  not  be 
forgotten,  that,  notwitlistanding  bis  retired  and  monastic  life, 
Malebranche  had  breathed  the  same  air  with  the  associates  and 
friends  of  Descartes  and  of  Gassendi ;  and  tliat  no  philosopher 
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setiins  ever  to  have  been  more  deeply  impreaeed  with  the  truth 
of  that  golden  maxim  of  Montaigne — "  II  est  bon  de  frotter  et 
limer  notre  eervelle  centre  celle  d'autrui" 

Another  feature  in  the  intellectual  character  of  Malebranche, 
presenting  an  unexpected  contrast  to  liis  powers  of  abstract 
meditation,  ie  the  attentive  and  diecriminating  eye  with  which 
he  appears  to  have  surveyed  the  habits  and  manners  of  the 
comparatively  little  circle  around  him;  and  the  delicate  yet 
expres^ve  touches  with  which  he  has  marked  and  defined  some 
of  the  nicest  shades  and  varieties  of  genius,^  To  this  branch 
of  the  Pluloaophy  of  Mind,  not  certainly  the  least  important 
and  interesting,  he  has  contributed  a  greater  number  of  original 
i-emarks  than  Locke  himself:'* — since  whose   time,  with  the 


'  See  among  otW  passages,  Beeh. 
de  la  Verity,  Ky.  ii.  chap.  ix. 

'  In  one  of  Locke's  moat  noted  re- 
marks of  this  sort,  ke  has  been  antici- 
pated bj  Malebraaolie,  on  whose  clear 
yet  concise  etatfiment,  he  does  not  seem 
to  have  thrown  much  new  light  by  hia 
VU17  difiuse  and  wordy  commeatarj 
*'  If  in  having  our  ideas  in  the  memoiy 
ready  at  hand  0  nEisIa  qui  kness  of 
parts ;  in  this  of  basing  them  uncon 
fused,  and  being  able  nicely  t(  diitin 
guieh  one  thing  hun  inother  where 
there  is  but  the  least  difference  tin 
eists,  in  a  great  measure  the  exuctncsa 
of  judgment  and  clearness  of  reas  n 
which  is  to  be  obxcrre  1  in  one  man 
aboTe  another  And  hence  perhips 
may  be  given  some  reation  of  that  com- 
mon observation,  that  men  who  have  a 
great  deal  of  wit,  and  prompt  memories, 
have  not  always  the  clearest  judgment, 
or  deepest  reason.  For  Wit,  lying  moat 
in  the  assemblage  of  ideas,  and  pat&ig 
those  togetiier  with  quickness  and  va- 
riety, w^ereia  can  he  found  any  resem- 
blance or  congruity,  iiSereSy  to  make  up 
pleasant  pictures,  and  agreeable  visions 
in  the  fancy ;  Judgment,  on  the  con- 
trary, lies  quite  on  the  other  side,  in 


separating  carefully,  one  from  auotlier, 
ideas  tB/terein  can  be  found  the  least  dif- 
ference, thereby  to  avoid  heii^  misled 
by  similitude,  and  by  affinity  to  take  one 
tb[ng  for  another." — Essay,  &c.,  b.  ii. 

0.=.  la. 

"  n  y  a  done  des  esprita  de  deux  sortes. 
IiBa  una  remartpont  ais^ment  lea  dit 
t^rences  des  choaes,  et  ee  sont  lea  tons 
esprits.  Les  autres  imagineut  et  sup- 
XH)sent  de  la'reasemblance  entr'elles,  et 
ce  sont  ies  esprits  euperficiels." — BeeH. 
de  la   V&riU,  hv.  ii.  Seeoiide  Porij'e, 

At  a  stiU  earlier  period.  Bacon  had 
pointed  out  the  same  cardinal  distinc- 
tiiin  in  the  mtellectual  characters  of  in- 
dividuals 

"  Masimum  et  velut  radicale  discri- 
ropu  inffonionim,  quoad  philosophiam  et 
scientias,  dlud  est,  quod  alia  ingenia 
sint  fortiora  et  aptiora  ad  notandas  le- 
i-um  differecttaa ,  alia,  ad  notandas  re- 
rum  slmilitndinea.  Ingenia  enim  con- 
stanlja  et  acuta,  figere  contemplationee, 
et  morari,  et  hcerere  in  omni  aubtilitato 
difierentiamm  possant.  Ingenia  anl«m 
sublimia,  et  diacuraiva,  etiam  tenuisai- 
mas  et  catholicas  rerum  aimilitudinea  ct 
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single  exception  of  Helvetius,  hardly  any  attention  has  heen 
paid  to  it,  either  by  French  or  English  metaphysicians.  The 
same  practical  knowledge  of  itie  human  imderstanding,  modi- 
fied and  diversified,  as  we  everywhere  see  it,  by  education  and 
external  cireumstances,  is  occasionally  discovered  by  his  very 
able  antagonist  Amauld ;  afibrding,  in  both  cases,  a  satisfac- 
tory proof,  that  the  narrowest  field  of  experience  may  disclose 
to  a  superior  mind  those  refined  and  comprehensive  results, 
which  common  observers  are  forced  to  eoUect  from  an  extensive 
and  varied  commerce  with  the  world. 

In  some  of  Malebranche's  incidental  strictures  on  men  and 
manners,  there  is  a  lightness  of  style  and  fineness  of  tact,  which 
one  would  scarcely  have  expected  from  the  mystical  divine,  who 
believed  that  he  saw  all  things  in  God.  Who  would  suppose 
that  the  following  paragraph  forms  part  of  a  profomid  argu- 
ment on  the  influence  of  the  external  senses  over  the  human 
intellect  ? 

"  Si  par  exemple,  celui  qui  parle  s'enonce  avec  facilite,  s'il 
garde  une  mesure  agr&ible  dans  ses  p^riodes,  s'il  a  I'air  d'un 
honn^te  homme  et  d'un  homme  d'eeprit,  si  c'est  une  personne 
de  qualite,  s'il  est  suivi  d'un  grand  train,  s'il  parle  avec  autorit« 
et  avec  gravity  si  les  autres  Vfeoutent  avec  respect  et  en 
silence,  s'il  a  quelque  reputation,  et  quelque  commerce  avec 
les  esprits  du  premier  ordre,  enfin,  s'il  est  assea  heureux  pour 
plaire,  on  pour  Stre  estim^  il  aura  raison  dans  tout  ce  qu'il 
avancera ;  et  il  n'y  aura  pas  juequ'^  son  collet  et  5.  ses  man- 
chettes,  qui  ne  prouvent  quelque  ehose."^ 

In  his  philosophical  capacity,  Malebranche  is  to  be  considered 


sum,  piensandy  aut  gradus  renini,  aut  indeed,   a  talent  very  eubordindte   in 

umbraa."  dignity  to  most  of  Ihe  olliera. 

That  stToiB,  Ilieard  wms  of  a  higher  '  I  aliall  indulge  myself  only  in  one 
iiiood  I  It  is  evident,  that  Bacon  has  otlier  citation  from  Malebnuiche,  wliich 
liere  seized,  in  its  most  general  form,  I  select  partly  on  account  of  llie  curious 
tlie  veiy  important  trntli  perceived  by  extract  it  contains  from  an  English  pub- 
Ms  two  ingenious  Buccessors  in  parti-  lication  long  Eince  foi^tien  in  thia 
tdilar  caeeti.  Wit,  whicli  Locke  con-  country ;  and  partly  ae  a  proof  that  thia 
trasts  with  pidgment,  is  only  one  of  the  learned  and  pious  fatlier  waa  not  alto- 
various  talents  connected  with  what  gether  ineeneible  to  the  ludicrous. 
Bacon  calls  the  discv.reiv6  genive ;  and          "  Un  illustre  enti'e  los  Sjavana,  qui  a 
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ill  two  points  of  view ;  1.  Ae  a  commentator  on  Deecartes ;  and, 
2,  Ab  the  author  of  some  conclusions  from  the  Cartesian  prin- 
ciples, not  perceived  or  not  avowed  by  Ms  predecessors  of  the 
same  school. 

1.  I  have  already  taken  notice  of  Malehranche's  comments  on 

foudS  ties  eiaires  da  Gr&mietrie  et  d' As- 
tronomiu  dana  I'UniverHitS  d'Orford,* 
commenoa  un  livTe,  qa'i\  s^est  avis^  de 
fitire  BUT  lea  fault  premieres  propositioDS 
d'Euclide,  par  cea  parolee.  ConsHiisrii 
ineuDi  eat,  atiditores,  i'    ' 


area  proposUumes  primi  K&ri  eUmeni- 
ormn,  ecetera  pott  me  vemen^bua  re- 
lia^uere:  et  il  1e  ftait  par  ceDes-ei : 
Mxaolvi  per  Dei  gratioBt,  Domini  an- 
diiores,pTontissiem,lSierawJidemmeam, 
eaplicavi  pro  moMo  i 


priorea  propositii'iies  eleiaetitorum  Eu- 
elidii.  Hie  annis  fislus  cyeloi  artem- 
yue  repono.  Succedent  in  hoc  laaima 
alii  fortaase  magis  vegeto  eorpore  et 
vimilo  ingeaio.  II  ne  faut  pas  nne 
heure  jl  un  esprit  m&iiocre,  povir  ap. 
prenctre  par  lni  mSme,  ou  par  le  secouTS 
du  plus  petit  g&jmetre  qu'il  y  ait,  les 
d^nitiona,  demandeB,  ariomes,  et  Ieb 
liuit  premilres  propositjona  d'Euclide ; 
et  voioi  un  auteur  qui  paiie  de  cette  en- 
treprise,  comme  de  quelqae  chose  de 
fort  graiid,  et  de  fort  difBcile.  H  a  peur 
qne  las  forces  lui  manqnent ;  M  vires  et 
er^elado  »^lffecerint.   II  Inisse  3.  ses  sue- 

post  me  veniei^ibM  r^inquere,  II  re- 
mereie  Dieu  de  ce  que,  par  une  grace 
paiijcoli^re,  il  a  ex^tS  ce  qa'il  avoit 
ptomia :  exsolvi  per  Dei  graiiam  pro- 
miasBim,  liheravi  fidem  meom,  eapUcavi 

pro  Taodulo  meo.  Quoi  ?  la  quadrature 
du  cercle  ?  la  duplication  du  cute  ?  Ce 
grand  lioniine  a  expliqu6  pro  tn^dvlo 
ava,  les  definitions,  lee  demandes,  1«b 
*  Eir  Henry  Sarlle.    Tba  woili  here  referred 


aiiomes,  et  les  huit  premiSrea  propoai- 
tions  da  premier  livra  des  ElSraena 
d'Euclide.  Peut-etre  qu'entre  ceux  qui 
lui  auccederoat,  il  s'en  trouvera  qui 
auront  plus  de  saut^,  et  plus  de  farca 
que  lui  pour  oontinuer  ce  bel  oavraga : 
e  definitioaes,  peti-  Succedent  in  Aoe  mzinua  alii  vosiabbs 
magia  vegeto  eorpore,  et  vimdo  ingenso. 
Mais  ponr  lui  il  eat  tems  qn'il  se  re- 
pose ;  hie  csama  fessva  cijdos  artemqyta 
repomt!' 

After  reading  Ihe  above  passage,  it 
ia  impoaaible  to  avoid  reflecting,  with 
satisfaction,  on  iJie  effect  whicli  the  pro- 
gresB  of  philosopb;  baa  since  bad  in 
remoying  those  obstacles  to  the  acquisi- 
tion of  useful  knowledge  wbich  were 
created  bj  tbe  pedantic  taste  prevalent 
two  centuries  ago.  Wbat  a  contrast  to 
a  quarto  commentary  on  the  definitiona, 
postalatea,  asioma,  and  first  eight  pro- 
positiona  of  Euclid's  Krst  Book,  is  pre- 
sented by  Condorcet's  estimate  of  the 
time  now  aufScieut  i«  conduct  a  student 
to  the  highest  branchea  of  mathematics ! 
"  Dans  le  si^cle  dernier,  il  sofiisoit  de 
qnelques  annees  d'etude  ponr  savoir 
lout  ce  qu'Aroliimedo  et  Hipparque 
avoient  pu  oonnoitre ;  et  aiijonrd'hui 
deux  ttnoeea  de  I'enseignement  d'ua 
profesaeur  vont  au  del&  de  ce  que  aa- 
voieut  Leibnitz  ou  Newton." — {Suir  VIn- 
elTuetiim  Pabliqae.)  In  this  particular 
Bcience,  I  am  aware  that  much  is  to  be 
ascribed  to  the  subsequent  invention  of 
new  and  more  general  metJiods ;  but,  I 
apprehend,  not  a  little  also  to  (he  im- 
provemeuts  gradually  suggaated  b;  ex- 
perience, in  what  Bacon  calla  the  tradi- 
tive  part  of  logic. 
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the  Cartesian  doctrine  concerning  the  sensible,  or,  as  they  ai'e 
now  more  commonly  called,  ike  secondary  qualities  of  matter. 
The  same  fiilness  and  happiness  of  illustration  are  everywhere 
else  to  be  found  in  his  elucidations  of  his  master's  system ;  to 
the  popularity  of  which  he  certainly  contributed  greatly  by  the 
liveliness  of  hia  fancy,  and  the  charms  of  his  composition. 
Even  in  fhis  part  of  his  writings,  he  always  preserves  the  air  of 
an  original  thinker ;  and,  while  pursuing  the  same  path  with 
Descartes,  seems  rather  to  have  accidentally  struck  into  it  from 
his  own  casual  choice,  than  to  have  selected  it  out  of  any  defer- 
ence for  the  judgment  of  another.  Perhaps  it  may  be  doubted, 
if  it  is  not  on  such  occasionSj  tliat  the  inventive  powers  of  his 
genius,  by  being  somewhat  restrained  and  guided  in  their  aim, 
are  most  vigorously  and  most  usefully  displayed. 

In  confirmation  of  this  last  remark,  I  shall  only  mention,  by 
way  of  examples,  his  comments  on  the  Cartesian  theory  of 
Vision, — more  especially  on  that  part  of  it  which  relates  to  our 
experimental  estimates  of  the  distances  and  magnitudes  of 
objects ;  and  his  admirable  illustration  of  the  errors  to  which 
we  are  liable  from  the  illusions  of  sense,  of  imagination,  and  of 
the  passions.  In  his  physiological  reveries  on  the  union  of  soul 
and  body,  he  wanders,  like  his  master,  in  the  dark,  from  the 
total  want  of  facts  as  a  foundation  for  his  reasonings ;  but  even 
here  his  genius  has  had  no  inconsiderable  influence  on  the  in- 
quiries of  later  writers.  The  fimdamental  principle  of  Hartley 
is  most  explicitly  stated  in  The  Search  after  Truih;^  as  well 

'  "  Toutes  DOS  diflerentee  puroeptiona  nerfs,   qui    Be    oommumqua    jusqn'au 

aunt  attachaee  aus  differena  changemena  cerveau : "  thus  trauElated  by  Tajlor : 

qui  anivBnt  dans  lea  iibres  de  la  partie  "  Tlie  seconcl  thing  that  ocouiB  in  eTery 

pi-incipale    dn    cervean    dana    liiqiieilo  aensation  is  the  vilrration  of  the  fibres 

I'Sme  r^Blde  plus  particuli^ment." —  ofournerreB,  which  ia  communicated 

{Beah.  de  la   VeritS,  lib.  ii.    chap,  v.)  to  the  brain,"— (Li v.  i.  chap,  xii,)     Nor 

Theae  changes  in  the  fibres  of  the  brain  waa  the  theory  of  maoaatian  overlooked 

nre  commonly  called  hj  Malehranoha  by  Malebranehe.      See,  in  partionlar, 

SbrcmiEou.'iiB  ; — a  word  which   ia   fre-  the  fliird  chapter  of  Ms  second  book, 

quently  rendered  hy  hia   old  English  entitled,   De  la  liaison  maAieBe   det 

tranalator    (Taylor)  vSiroMons.      "  La  I'Jdw    de   Veaprit,    et   des    trace)  dv, 

sooonde     choae,"     says    Malebranehe,  c^rveau;  et  de  la  liaieoa  miituelh  des 

"  qui  se  trouve  dana  chacune  dea  sensa-  traces  avec  les  traces,  et  des  idSee  avee 

tJons,  est  VShraadement  dea  fibres  de  nos  Us  id^es. 
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as  a  hypothesis  concemiog  the  nature  of  kahtts,  which,  rash  and 
unwarranted  as  it  must  now  appear  to  every  novice  in  science, 
was  not  thought  unworthy  of  adoption  in  The  Essay  on  Human 


2.  Among  the  opinions  which  chiefly  characterize  the  system 
of  Malebranche,  the  leading  one  is,  that  the  causes  which  it  is 
the  aim  of  philosophy  to  investigate  are  only  occasional  camses  ; 
and  that  the  Deity  is  himself  the  efficient  and  the  immediate 
cause  of  every  effect  in  the  universe.*  From  this  single  prin- 
ciple, the  greater  part  of  his  distinguishing  doctrines  may  be 
easily  deduced,  a^  obvious  corollaries. 

That  we  are  completely  ignorant  of  the  manner  in  which 
physical  ca/uses  and  effects  are  connected,  and  that  all  our 
knowledg-e  concerning  them  amounts  merely  to  a  perception  of 
constant  conjunction,  had  been  before  remarked  by  Hobbes, 
and  more  fully  shown  by  Grlanvill  in  his  Scepsis  Scientiffca. 
Malebranche,  however,  has  treated  the  same  argument  much 
more  profotmdly  and  ably  than  any  of  his  predece^ors,  and 
has,  indeed,  anticipated  Hume  in  some  of  the  most  ingenious 
reasonings  contained  in  his  Essay  on  Necessary  Connexion. 
From  these  data,  it  was  not  unnatural  for  his  pious  mind  to 
conclude,  that  what  are  commonly  called  second  causes  have  no 


"  Habits  seeri  to  be  but  tridiifl  of 
motion  in  the  animal  epirita,  whitli, 
once  set  a-going,  continue  io  the  same 
steps  tliej  have  been  used  to,  which,  hy 
oftea  treadiag,  are  worn  inla  a  ciBoofA 
pCT(6."— Locke,  boot  ii.  chap,  xxxiii. 
§6. 


'  "  Muia  atin  de  suivre  notre  expli- 
cation, ii  faut  rcmarquer  que  les  esprits 
ne  trouTent  pas  toujours  les  chemins, 
par  06  lis  doivent  paaser,  asaez  ouverts 
et  ssaez  libres  ;  et  que  cela  iait  que  nous 
avons  de  la  difficalte  i,  remuer,  par 
oxemple,  lea  doigta  avec  la  vitease  qui 
est  n^cesaaire  pour  joner  dea  instrumons 
de  musique,  on  lea  muaolea  qui  serrent 
k  la  pronouciation,  pour  prononcer  lea 
mots  d'une  langue  ^trangere  ;  Mais  que 
peu-5-peu  Im  esprita  imimaux  par  Uur 
cowa  con^iiel  otturent  et  aj^^lamssent 
ee$  chemiits,  en  Borte  qn'avec  le  terns 
ils  n'y  trouvent  plus  de  r^BJHtanoe.  Car 
c'est  dans  cette  &cilit^  que  lea  eaprits 
animaux  ont  de  paaser  dans  lea  membres 
de  notie  corps,  que  coueiatent  lea  habi- 
tudes.' ' — Seek,  de  la  V6ntS,  !iv .  ii .  chap.y . 


'  "Afin  qn'on  Tie  puisee  plus  douter 
de  la  fauesete  de  cetta  miaSrahle  philo- 
Bophie,  i]  est  necessaire  de  prouver  qu'il 
n'j  a  qu'an  vrai  Dieu,  parce  qu'il  n';"  a 
qu'une  Traie  cause  ;  que  la  natnre  on  la 
force  de  chaqne  chose  n'eat  que  la 
YOlontf  de  Diea ;  que  touies  lee  causes 
naturelles  ne  aont  point  de  veritable 


sionelles." — De  la  YfriU,  Ktre  vi 
Partie,  chap.  iii. 
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ad  that  the  Divine  power,  incessantly  and  univer- 
sally exerted,  is,  in  truth,  the  connecting  link  of  all  the  pheno- 
mena of  nature.  It  is  obvious,  that,  in  this  conclusion,  he  went 
ferther  than  his  premises  warranted ;  for,  although  no  neces- 
sary connexions  among  physical  events  can  be  tra<;ed  by  our 
faculties,  it  does  not  therefore  follow  that  such  connexions  are 
imposaible.  The  only  sound  inference  was,  that  the  laws  of 
nature  are  to  be  discovered,  not,  as  the  ancients  supposed,  by  a 
priori  reasonings  from  causes  to  effects,  but  by  experience  and 
observation.  It  is  but  justice  to  Malebranehe  to  own,  that  he 
was  one  of  the  first  who  placed  in  a  just  and  strong  light  this 
fundamental  principle  of  the  inductive  logic. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  objections  to  the  theory  of  occasional 
causes,  chiefly  insisted  on  by  Malebranche's  opponents,  were  far 
from  satisfactory.  By  some  it  was  alleged,  that  it  ascribed 
every  event  to  a  miraculous  interposition  of  the  Deity ;  as  if 
this  objection  were  not  directly  met  by  the  general  and  con- 
stant laioa  everywhere  manifested  to  our  senses, — in  a  depar- 
ture from  which  laws,  the  very  essence  of  a  miracle  consists. 
Nor  was  it  more  to  the  purpose  to  contend,  that  the  beauty  and 
perfection  of  the  universe  were  degraded  by  excluding  the  idea 
of  mechanism  ;  the  whole  of  this  argument  turning,  as  is  mani- 
fest, upon  an  application  to  Omnipotence  of  ideas  borrowed 
from  the  limited  sphere  of  human  power.'  As  to  the  study  of 
natural  philosophy,  it  is  plainly  not  at  all  affected  by  the  hypo- 
thesis in  question ;  as  the  investigation  and  generalization  of 
the  laws  of  nature,  which  are  its  only  proper  objects,  present 
exactly  the  same  field  to  our  curiosity,  whether  we  suppose 
these  laws  to  be  the  immediate  effects  of  the  Divine  agency,  or 

'  This  objeetion,  fmolouB  as  it  ia,  all  ihe  purposes  of  providence,  Ihan  if 

was  Btrongly  ui^ed  by  Mr.  Boyle,  (J«-  the  great  Creator  were  obliged  every 

qiAry  info  (6e  PuJ^or  Idea  amesrmag  moment  fo  adjust  its  parte,  and  animale 

Wofttre,)  and  has  been  copied  from  him  by  his  breath  all  the  wheels  of  that  etii- 

by  Mr.  Hume,  Lord  Kames,  and  many  pendouamacbine."— (£is<ij/ on  <fte  Idea 

other  writers.    Mr.  Hnme's  words  are  of  ihceuofry  Convexkm^    An  obaerva- 

these  ;  "  It  ai^es  more  wisdom  to  con-  tion  aomewhat   similar  occnra  in  the 

trive  at  first  the  fabric  of  tbe  world  with  Treatise  De  MwikIo,  commonly  ascribed 

Bucb   perfect  foresight,  that,  of  itself,  to  Aristotle, 
and  by  its  proper  operation,  it  may  serve 
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the  effects  of  second  causes,  placed  beyond  the  reach  of  oui' 
faculties.^ 

Such,  however,  were  the  chief  reasonings  opposed  to  Male- 
hranche  by  Leibnitz,  in  order  to  prepare  the  way  for  the  system 
of  Pre-established  Ifa/nnony;  a  system  more  nearly  allied  to 
that  of  occasional  causes  than  its  author  seems  to  have  sus- 
pected, and  encumbered  with  every  eohd  difficulty  connected 
with  the  other. 

From  the  theory  of  occasional  catises,  it  is  easy  to  trace  the 
process  which  led  Malebranche  to  conclude,  that  we  see  all 
tJiings  in  God.  The  same  arguments  which  convinced  him, 
that  the  Deity  carries  into  execution  every  volition  of  the  mind, 
in  the  movements  of  the  body,  could  not  fail  to  suggest,  as  a 
farther  consequence,  that  every  perception  of  the  mind  is  the 
immediate  effect  of  the  divine  illumination.  As  to  the  manner 
in  which  this  illumination  is  accomplished,  the  extraordinary 
hypothesis  adopted  by  Malebranche  was  forced  upon  him,  by 
the  opinion  then  universally  held,  that  the  immediate  objects  of 
our  perceptions  are  not  things  external,  but  their  ideas  or 
images.  The  only  possible  expedient  for  reconciling  these  two 
articles  of  his  creed,  was  to  transfer  the  seat  of  our  ideas  from 
our  own  minds  to  that  of  the  Creator.^ 

'  In  speaking  of  the  theoiy  of  occo-  Isaac  Newton.  lo  feet,  on  the  point 
sio«al  catises,  Mr.  Hume  has  committed  now  in  question,  ids  cceetl  was  the  same 
a  historical  mistake,  wliioh  it  may  he  with  that  of  Malehranche.  The  follow- 
proper  to  rectify.  "  Malebranche,"  he  ing  sentence  is  very  nearly  a  tjwislation 
oheerves,  "and  other  CarteaiMia,  made  of  a  passage  already  quoted  from  the 
the  doctrine  of  the  nniversal  and  sola  latter.  "The  course  of  nature,  truly 
efficacy  of  the  Deity,  the  foundation  of  and  properly  speaiing,  is  nothing  but 
all  their  philosophy.  It  had,  Jiowever,  the  will  of  God  producing  certain  eifacla 
no  authoritu  in  Englaad.  Locte,  Clarke,  in  a  continued,  regular,  constant,  and 
and  Cudworth,  never  so  mnoh  as  take  uniform  manner."— CfarJfe's  Works, 
notice  of  it,  bnt  suppose  all  along  that  vol,  ii.  p.  69S,  fol.  ed. 
matter  haa  a  real,  though  suliordinate 

and  derived  power." — Hitme'i  Eaays,  '  We  are  indeWed  to  La  Harpe  tor 

vol.  ii.  p.  475,  edition  of  1784.  the   preservation  of  an  epigrammatic 

Mr.  Hume  was  probably  led  to  con-  line  («n  vers  fort  j>lawant,  ae  he  justly 
neet,  in  this  last  sentence,  the  name  of  calls  it)  on  this  celebrated  hypothasiB  : 
Clarke  with  ihose  of  I*ocke  and  Cud-  "  jC^,  qui  voii  tovi  en  IHeu,  n'ff  voii-il 
worth,  by  taking  for  granted  that  his  pas^'ilestfitif — C'etoit  aTi  moins,"  La 
metaphysical  opinions  agreed  exactly  Haipe  adds,  "  un  feu  qoi  avoit  beaucoup 
with  those  commonly  ascribed  to  Sir      d'esprit." 
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In  thie  theory  of  Malebranche,  there  is  undoubtedly,  as  Bayle 
has  remarked,^  an  approach  to  some  speculations  of  the  latter 
Platoniste ;  but  there  is  a  much  closer  coincidence  between  it 
and  the  system  of  those  Hindoo  philosophers,  who  (according 
to  Sir  William  Jones)  "  believed  that  the  whole  creation  was 
rather  an  energy  than  a  worh ;  by  which  the  infinite  Mind, 
who  is  present  at  all  times,  and  in  all  places,  exhibits  to  his 
creatures  a  set  of  perceptions,  Ube  a  wonderful  picture,  or  piece 
of  music,  always  varied,  yet  always  uniform."^ 

In  some  of  Malebranche's  reasonings  upon  this  subject,  ho 
has  struck  into  the  same  train  of  thought  which  was  afterwards 
pm-eued  by  Berkeley,  (an  author  to  whom  he  bore  a  very  strong 
resemblance  in  some  of  the  most  characteristical  featiu^s  of  his 
genius ;)  and,  had  he  not  been  restrained  by  religious  scruples, 
he  would,  in  all  probability,  have  asserted,  not  less  confidently 
than  his  successor,  that  the  existence  of  matter  was  demonstra- 
bly inconsiatent  with  the  principles  then  universally  admitted 
by  philosophera  But  this  conclusion  Malebranche  rejects,  as 
not  reconcilable  with  the  words  of  Scripture,  that  "  in  the 
beginning  Grod  created  the  heavens  and  the  earth."  "  La  foi 
m'apprend  que  Dieu  a  cr^^  le  ciel  et  la  terre.  EUe  m'apprend 
que  I'Ecriture  est  un  livre  divin.  Et  ce  livre  on  son  apparence 
me  dit  nettemeut  et  positivement,  qu'il  y  a  mille  et  mille  crea- 
tures. Done  voilA  toutes  mes  apparencea  changees  en  r^alites. 
D  y  a  dee  corps ;  cela  est  d^niontre  en  toute  rigueur  la  foy 
supposee."^ 

In  reflecting  on  the  repeated  reproduction  of  these,  and  other 

'  See  his  Dictionary,  article  Amdius.  and  Hume.    The  illogical  transition  hj 

*  Introduction   to  a  Translation  of  which  he  attempted  to  pesa  from  this 

some  Hindoo  yeraea.  first  principle  io  other  tratha,  was  early 

'  Entretieiig    mtr    la    MeUrpkysiquf,  remarked  by  some  of  his  own  follower, 

p.  207.  who  were  accordingly  led  to  conclnde, 

The  celebrated  (fcmii  of  Deacarlsa  that  no  man  can  have  fiill  assurance  of 

concemii^  ail  truths  but  ihe  esistence  anything  but  of  his  own  individual  eit- 

of  hia  own  minii,  [it  cannot  be  ton  often  istence.     If  the  fundamental  doubt  of 

repeaiad,)  was  the  real  source,  not  only  Descartes  he  adiaitted  as  reasonable, 

of  the  inoonaiateney  of  Malebranche  on  the   conclusion   of  these  philoaophera 

this  head,  hut  of  the  chief  metaphysical  (who  were  distinijuiahed  by  the  nsme  of 

pwsHes  afterwitrds  started  by  Bcrlieloj-  Egoisti)  is  DnaToidable. 
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ancient  paradoxes,  by  modern  authors,  whom  it  would  be  highly 
unjust  to  accuse  of  plagiarism ; — still  more,  in  reflecting  on  the 
affinity  of  some  of  our  most  refined  theories  to  the  popular 
belief  in  a  remote  quarter  of  the  globe,  one  is  almost  tempted 
to  suppose,  that  human  invention  is  limited,  like  a  barrel-organ, 
to  a  specific  number  of  tunes.  But  is  it  not  a  fairer  inference, 
that  the  province  of  pure  Imagination,  imbounded  as  it  may  at 
first  appear,  is  narrow,  when  compared  with  the  regions  opened 
by  truth  and  nature  to  our  powers  of  observation  and  reason- 
ing ?^  Prior  to  the  time  of  Bacon,  the  physical  systems  of  the 
learned  pertbrmed  their  periodical  revolutions  in  orbits  as 
small  as  the  metaphysical  hypotheses  of  their  successors ;  and 
yet,  who  would  now  set  any  bounds  to  our  curiosity  in  the 
study  of  the  material  universe  ?  le  it  reasonable  to  think,  that 
the  phenomena  of  the  intellectual  world  are  less  various,  or  less 
marked  with  the  signatures  of  Divine  wisdom  ? 

It  forms  an  interesting  circumstance  in  the  history  of  the 
two  memorable  persons  who  have  suggested  these  remarks,  that 
they  had  oMce,  and  only  OTice,  the  pleasure  of  a  short  interview, 
"  The  conversation,"  we  are  told,  "  turned  on  the  non-existence 
of  matter.  Malebranche,  who  had  an  inflammation  in  his 
lungs,  and  whom  Berkeley  found  preparing  a  medicine  in  his 
ceil,  and  cooking  it  in  a  small  pipkin,  exerted  his  voice  so 
violently  in  the  heat  of  their  dispute,  that  he  increased  his  dis- 
order, which  carried  him  off  a  few  days  after."^  It  is  impossible 
not  to  regret,  that  of  this  interview  tliere  is  no  other  record ; — 
or  rather,  that  Berkeley  had  not  made  it  the  groundwork  of 
one  of  his  own  dialogues.  Fine  as  his  imagination  was,  it 
could  scarcely  have  added  to  the  picturesque  effect  of  the  real 
Bcene.^ 

'  The  limited  numter  of  fabiea,  of  and  MalebraEute  in  tha  aeventy-aeventh 
humorouH  tales,  and  even  of  jests,  whicli,  year  of  his  age.  What  a  cliange  infte 
it  sliould  seem,  are  in  circiilfttioa  oyer  state  of  tke  piiilosopliical  world  (whether 
the  face  of  the  glohe,  might  perhaps  he  for  the  better  or  worse  ia  a  different 
alleged  as  an  additional  confirmaiion  of  qiieation)  has  taken  pliice  in  the  couree 
this  idea.  ^  the  intervening  eentuiy ! 

"  Biog.  Brit.  vol.  ii.  p.  251.  Dr.  Warbiirton,  who,  even  when  he 

"  This  interview  happened  in  1715,  thinks  the  most  iinsoundly,  always  pos- 
when  Berkeley  was  in  the  thirty-flrat,      Besses  tho  raic  merit  of  thinking  for 

VOL.  I.  L 
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Anthony  Arnauld,  whom  I  have  already  mentioned  as  one 
of  the  theological  antagoniatB  of  Malebranehe,  is  also  entitled  to 
a  diBtinguished  rank  among  the  French  philosophers  of  this 
period.  In  his  hook  On  true  and  false  ideas,  written  in  oppo- 
sition to  Malebranche's  scheme  of  our  seeing  all  things  in  God, 
he  is  acknowledged  by  Dr.  Reid  to  have  struck  the  first  mortal 
blow  at  the  ideal  theory,  and  to  have  approximated  very  nearly 
to  his  own  refutation  of  this  ancient  and  inveterate  prejudice.' 


himself,  is  one  of  tlie  very  few  English 
authors  who  have  Rpoken  of  Malebrajiche 
with  tho  respect  due  to  his  extraordinary 
talents.  "  All  you  say  of  Mnlehranche," 
he  observes  in  a  letter  to  Pr.  Hurd,  "is 
strictly  tme ;  he  ifl  an  admirahle  writer. 
There  is  something  very  different  in  the 
fortnno  of  Malebranche  and  Locke. 
When  Malehranche  first  appeared,  it 
was  with  a  general  applause  and  ad- 
miration; when  Locke  first  published 
his  Essay,  he  had  hardly  a  single  ap- 
prover. Now  Locke  is  universal,  and 
Malebranche  sunk  into  obscurity.  All 
this  may  be  eaaily  accounted  for.  The 
intrinsic  merit  of  either  waa  oat  of  the 
qnestion.  But  Malebranche  supported 
his  first  appeataooa  on  a  philoaophy  in 
the  highest  vogue  ;  that  philoaophy  has 
been  overtnmed  hy  the  Hewtoman  and 
Malebranche  has  fallen  with  his  master 
It  was  to  no  purpose  to  tell  the  wo  Id 
that  Malebranche  could  stand  without 
him.  The  public  never  eiammea  so 
narrowly.  Not  but  that  thero  waa 
another  cause  sufficient  to  do  the  bus 
nees ;  and  that  ia,  hia  debasing  his  noble 
work  with  hia  system  of  aeoing  all 
things  in  God.  When  thia  happens  to 
a  great  author,  one  half  of  liis  readers 
out  of  folly,  the  other  out  of  malice, 
dwell  only  on  the  unsound  part,  and  for- 
get the  other,  or  use  all  their  arfB  lo 
have  it  forgotten. 

"  Bnt  the  sage  IiOcke  supported  him- 
self by  no  system  on  the  one  hand ;  nor, 
on  the  other,  did  ha  dishonour  himself 
by  any  whimsies.     The  conseiiuence  of 


which  was,  that,  neither  following  the 
fashion,  nor  Btriking  the  imagination, 
he,  at  first,  had  neither  followers  nor 
admirers ;  but  being  eveiywhere  cleai-, 
and  everywhere  solid,  he  at  length 
worked  his  way,  and  afterwards  was 
auhject  to  no  reverses.  He  was  not 
affected  by  the  new  fashiona  in  philoeo- 
phy,  who  leaned  upon  none  of  the  old ; 
nor  did  he  afford  gi'ound  for  the  after 
attacks  of  envy  and  folly  by  any  fanciful 
hypotheses,  which,  when  grown  stale, 
are  tho  most  nauseous  of  all  things." 

The  foregoing  refiectiooB  on  the  oppo- 
Kte  fates  of  theae  two  philosophers,  do 
honour  on  the  whole  to  Warburton's 
penetration ;  but  the  nnqnalified  pane- 
gyric on  Locke  will  he  now  very  gener- 
ally allowed  to  fiimiah  an  additional 
exanjieof  that  nat  onal  sp  nt  which 
according  to  Hume  forms  the  great 
happ  ness  oi  the  So^hsh  and  leads 
th  iQ  to  bestow  on  all  th  r  eminent 
wnte  s  su  h  prai  "s  anl  ae  lamat  ua 
as  may  often  appear  pa  "t  at  and  eice^ 

'  The  following  very  concise  and  ac- 
curate summary  of  Amauld's  doctrine 
concerning  ideas,  is  given  by  Bructer. 
"  Antonins  Arnaldus,  ut  aigumenta 
Malebranohii  eo  fortius  everteret,  pecu- 
liarem  sententiam  defendit,  asseraitque, 
ideas  eanunque  p^rceptiones  esse  unum 
idemque,  et  non  nisi  relationibus  dif- 
ferre,  Ideam  scilicet  esse,  quatenua  ad 
objectum  refertur  qttod  mens  consideraC ; 
percepdonem  vero,  quatenua  ad  ipaam 
mcntem  qnte  percipit ;  dnplicem  tamen 
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A  step  so  important  would  of  itself  be  eufficicnt  to  establish 
his  claim  to  a  place  in  literary  liistory ;  hut  what  chiefly 
induces  me  again  to  bring  forward  his  name,  is  the  reputa- 
tion he  has  so  justly  acquired  by  his  treatise,  entitled  The 
Art  of  Thinking  s"^  a  treatise  written  by  Amauld  in  con- 
junction with  his  friend  Nicole,  and  of  which  (considering  the 
time  when  it  appeared)  it  is  hardly  possible  to  estimate  the 
merits  too  highly.  No  publication  certainly,  prior  to  Locke's 
Essay,  can  be  named,  containing  so  much  good  sense  and  eo 
little  nonsense  on  the  science  of  Logic ;  and  very  few  have  airice 
appeared  on  the  same  subject,  which  can  be  justly  preferred  to 
it  in  point  of  practical  utility.  If  the  author  had  lived  in  the 
present  age,  or  had  been  less  fettered  by  a  prudent  regard  to 
existing  prejudices,  the  technical  part  would  probably  have  been 
reduced  within  a  still  narrower  compass ;  but  even  there  he  has 
contrived  to  substitute,  for  the  puerile  and  contemptible  ex- 
amples of  common  logicians,  several  interesting  illustrations 
from  the  physical  discoveries  of  his  immediate  predecessors ; 
and  has  indulged  Mmself  in  some  short  excursions  which  excite 
a  lively  regret  that  lie  had  not  more  frequently  and  freely  given 
scope  to  his  original  reflections.  Among  tliese  excm-sions,  the 
most  valuable,  in  my  opinion,  is  the  twentieth  chapter  of  the 
third  part,  which  deserves  the  attention  of  every  logical  student, 
as  an  important  and  instructive  supplement  to  the  enumeration 
of  sophisms  given  by  Aristotle.^ 


illiim  reliitionem  ad  imam  pertinere  men- 
tie  modiflcationem."— (fi"i«!.  PM.  de 
Idea,  pp.  247,  248.)  Anthony  AmauSd 
farlheF  held,  that  "  material  things  are 
perceived  vaa/xdiately  by  the  mind, 
without  the  interrontioQ  of  idem'' — 
(Sitt.  de  Ideii,  p.  261.)  In  this  Kapect 
his  doctrine  coincided  eiactjy  with  timt 
of  Beid. 

'  More  commonly  known  by  the  Qame 
of  the  Fort-Bayal  Logic. 

'  According  to  Crouaftsi,  Tlie  Art  of 
TMtikiag  contributed  more  than  either 
the  Organon  of  Bacon,  or  the  Method 


of  Descartes,  to  improve  the  estahlisbed 
modes  of  DBademioal  education  on  the 
Continent.  (See  the  PrefaxMS  to  his 
Logic,  printed  at  Geneva,  1724.)  Leib- 
nita  himself  haa  mentioned  it  in  the 
most  flattering  terms,  conpHng  the  name 
of  the  anthor  with  that  of  Pascal,  a  sliU 
more  iliustrioua  ornament  of  the  Porl- 
Boyal  Society: — " Ingeniosissimus  Pas- 
calias  in  prieclara  diasertatione  de  in- 
genio  Qeometrico,  oujas  fragmentnm 
extat  in  egregio  libro  ceieberrimi  viri 
Antonii  Amaldi  de  Arte  bene  Cogi- 
tnndi,"  &c. ;  bnt  lest  this  encomium 
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The  soundness  of  judgment  so  eminently  displayed  in  The 
Art  of  Tkinhing,  forms  a  cuiious  contrast  to  that  passion  for 
theological  controversy,  and  that  zeal  for  what  he  conceived  to 
be  the  purity  of  the  Faith,  which  seem  to  have  been  the  ruling 
passions  of  the  author's  mind.  He  lived  to  the  age  of  eighty- 
three,  continuing  to  write  against  Malebranehe's  opinions  con- 
cerning Nature  <md  Grace  to  his  last  hour.  "  He  died,"  says 
his  biographer,  "  in  an  obscure  retreat  at  Brussels,  in  1692, 
without  fortune,  and  even  without  the  comfort  of  a  servant ;  he, 
whose  nephew  had  been  a  Minister  of  State,  and  who  might 
himself  have  been  a  Cardinal.  The  pleasure  of  being  able  to 
publish  his  sentiments  was  to  him  a  sufficient  recompense." 
Nicole,  his  friend  and  companion  in  arms,  worn  out  at  length 
with  these  incessant  disputes,  expressed  a  wish  to  retire  from 
the  field,  and  to  enjoy  repose.  "Repose!"  replied  Arnauld  ; 
"  won't  you  have  the  whole  of  eternity  to  repose  in  ?" 

An  anecdote  which  is  told  of  his  infancy,  when  considered  in 
connexion  with  his  subsequent  Ufe,  affords  a  good  illustration  of 
the  force  of  impressions  received  in  the  first  dawn  of  reason. 
He  was  amusing  himself  one  day  with  some  childish  sport,  in 
the  library  of  the  Cardinal  du  Perron,  when  he  requested  of  the 
Cardinal  to  give  him  a  pen, — And  for  what  purpose  ?  said  the 
Cardinal, — To  write  books,  like  you,  against  the  Huguenots, 


from  so  high  an  authority  should  cKcite 
a,  curiosity  somewhat  out  of  proportion 
to  tho  real  value  of  the  two  worha  hore 
mentioned,  I  think  it  right  Ui  add,  that 
the  praiees  bestowed  by  Laibnitz,  whe- 
ther Oil  iJTing  or  dead  authors,  are  not 
always  to  be  strictly  and  literally  inter- 
prated.  "  No  one,"  says  Hume,  "  ia  bo 
liable  to  an  excess  of  admiration  as  a 
truly  3;reat  genius."  Wherever  Leib- 
nita  has  occasion  to  refer  to  any  wort 
of  solid  merit,  this  remark  applies  to  him 
with  peculiar  force ;  partly,  it  is  pro- 
bable, from  his  quick  and  sympathetio 
perception  of  congenial  excellence,  and 
partly  trom  a  generous  snxiety  to  point 
it  out  to  tho  notice  of  the  world.    It 


alfords,  on  tlie  other  hand,  a,  remarkable 
illustration  of  the  force  of  prejudice,  that 
Buffiar,  a  learned  and  roost  able  Jesuit, 
should  have  been  so  far  inflosnced  by 
the  hatred  of  hie  order  to  the  Jansenista, 
Bfl  to  distinguish  the  Porl-Itoyal  Loipn 
with  the  cold  approbation  of  being  "  a 
judicious  compilatUm  from  former  works 
on  the  same  subject, — particularly  from 
a  treatise  by  a  Spanish  Jesuit,  F'onsSea." 
— {Oaurs  de  Sdenees,  p.  873.  Paris, 
1732.)  Gibbon  also  has  remarked  how 
much  "  the  learned  Society  of  Port- 
Eoyal  contributed  to  eBtablish  in  Prance 
a  taste  for  juat  reasoning,  siiaph'oity  of 
style,  and  philosophical  method. " — JUlee. 
Workf,  vol.  ii.  p.  70, 
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The  Cardinal,  it  is  added,  who  was  then  old  and  infirm,  could 
not  conceal  his  joy  at  the  prospect  of  so  liopeful  a  succeesor ; 
and,  as  he  was  putting  the  pen  into  hie  hand,  said,  "  I  give  it 
to  you,  as  the  dying  shepherd  Damostas  becLueathed  his  pipe  to 
the  little  Corydon," 

The  name  of  Pascal  {that  prodigy  of  parts,  as  Locke  calls 
him)  is  more  famihai'  to  modern  ears,  than  that  of  any  of  the 
other  learned  and  polished  anchorites,  who  have  rendered  the 
sanctuary  of  Porl^Royal  so  illustrious ;  but  his  writings  furnish 
few  materials  for  philosophical  history.  Abstracting  from  his 
great  merits  in  mathematics  and  in  physics,  his  reputation 
rests  chiefly  on  the  Provincial  Letters;  a  work  from  which 
Voltaire,  notwithstanding  his  strong  prejudices  against  the 
author,  dates  the  fixation  of  the  French  language  ;  and  of 
which  the  same  excellent  judge  has  said,  that  "  Moli^re's  best 
comedies  do  not  excel  them  in  wit,  nor  the  compositions  of 
Bossuet  in  sublimity."  The  enthudastie  admiration  of  Gibbon 
for  this  hook,  which  he  was  accustomed  from  his  youth  to  read 
once  a  year,  is  weU  known ;  and  is  sufficient  to  account  for  the 
rapture  with  which  it  never  fails  to  be  spoken  of  by  ifte  erudite 
vulgar''-  in  this  country.  I  cannot  help,  however,  suspecting, 
that  it  is  now  more  praised  than  read  in  Great  Britain ;  so 
completely  have  those  disputes,  to  which  it  owed  its  first  cele- 
brityj  lost  their  interest.  Many  passages  in  it,  indeed,  will 
always  be  perused  with  delight ;  but  it  may  be  questioned,  if 
Gibbon  himself  would  have  read  it  so  often  from  beginning  to 
end,  had  it  not  been  for  the  strong  hold  which  ecclesiastical 
controversies,  and  the  Eoman  Catholic  faith,  had  early  taken  of 
his  mind. 

In  one  re8i>ect,  the  Provincial  Letters  are  well  entitled  to 
the  attention  of  philosophers;  inasmuch  as  they  present  so 
faithful  and  lively  a  picture  of  the  influence  of  false  religious 
views  in  perverting  the  moral  sentiments  of  mankind.  The 
overwhelming  ridicule  lavished  by  Pascal  on  the  whole  system 
of  Jesuitical  casuistry,  and  the  happy  eifects  of  his  pleasantry 
'  Ermliium  Vulgiis. — Plin.  Nat.  Biat.  lib.  ii. 
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in  prepariag,  from  a  distance,  the  fall  of  that  formidable  order, 
might  be  quoted  as  proofs,  that  there  are  at  least  some  truths, 
in  whose  defence  this  weapon  may  be  safely  employed ; — per- 
haps with  more  advantage  than  the  commanding  voice  of 
Reason  herself.  The  mischievous  absurdities  which  it  was  his 
aim  to  correct,  scarcely  admitted  of  the  gravity  of  logical  dis- 
cussion ;  requiring  only  the  extirpation  or  the  prevention  of 
those  early  prejudices  which  choke  the  growth  of  common 
sense  and  of  conscience  :  And  for  this  purpose,  what  so  likely 
to  succeed  with  the  open  and  generous  minds  of  youth,  as 
Eidicule,  managed  with  decency  and  taste ;  more  especially 
when  seconded,  as  in  the  Provincial  Letters,  by  acuteness  of 
argument,  and  by  the  powerfiJ  eloquence  of  the  heart  ?  In 
this  point  of  view,  few  practical  moralists  can  boast  of  having 
rendered  a  more  important  service  than  Pascal  to  the  general 
interests  of  humanity.  Were  it  not,  indeed,  for  his  exquisite 
satire,  we  should  already  be  tempted  to  doubt,  if,  at  so  recent  a 
date,  it  were  possible  for  such  extravagancies  to  have  main- 
tained a  dangerous  ascendant  over  the  human  understanding. 

The  unconnected  fragment  of  Pascal,  entitled  Thotiffhts  on 
Jtdigion,  contains  various  reflections  which  are  equally  just  and 
ingenious ;  some  which  are  truly  sublime ;  and  not  a  few 
which  are  false  and  puerile :  the  whole,  however,  deeply  tinc- 
tured with  that  ascetic  and  morbid  melancholy,  which  seems  to 
have  at  last  produced  a  partial  ecHpse  of  his  faculties.  Vol- 
taire has  animadverted  on  this  fragment  with  much  levity  and 
petulance ;  mingling,  at  the  same  time,  with  many  very  excep- 
tionable strictures,  several  of  which  it  is  impossible  to  dispute 
the  justness.  The  following  reflection  is  worthy  of  Addison, 
and  bears  a  strong  resemblance  in  its  spirit  to  the  amiable 
lessons  inculcated  in  his  papera  on  Cheerfulness  r^ — "  To  con- 
sider the  world  as  a  dungeon,  and  the  whole  human  race  as 
eo  many  criminals  doomed  to  execution,  is  the  idea  of  an 
enthusiast ;  to  suppose  the  world  to  be  a  seat  of  dehght,  where 
we  are  to  expect  nothing  but  pleasure,  is  the  dream  of  a  Syba^ 
rite ;  but  to  conclude  that  the  Earth,  Man,  and  the  lower 
'  Spectator,  No.  381  and  3S7. 
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Animals,  are,  all  of  them,  subaorvient  to  Llie  purposes  of  an 
unerring  Providence,  is,  in  my  opinion,  the  eyetem  of  a  wise 
and  good  man." 

From  the  sad  historj'  of  this  great  and  excellent  person,  (on 
whose  deep  superistitious  gloom  it  is  the  more  painful  to  dwell, 
that,  by  an  unaccountable,  though  not  singular  coincidence,  it 
was  occasionally  brightened  by  the  inoffensive  play  of  a  lively 
and  sportive  fancy,)  the  eye  turns  with  pleasure  to  repose  on 
the  mitis  sapientta,  and  the  Elysian  imagination  of  I"enclon. 
The  interval  between  the  deaths  of  these  two  writers  is  indeed 
considerable,  but  that  between  their  births  does  not  amount  to 
thirty  years;  and,  in  point  of  education,  both  enjoyed  nearly 
the  same  advantages. 

The  reputation  of  Fenelon  as  a  philosopher  would  probably 
have  been  liigher  and  more  universal  than  it  is,  if  he  had  not 
added  to  the  depth,  comprehension,  and  soundness  of  his 
judgment,  so  rich  a  variety  of  those  more  pleasing  and  attrac- 
tive qualities,  which  are  commonly  regarded  rather  as  the 
flowers  than  the  fruits  of  study.  The  same  remark  may  be 
extended  to  the  Fenelon  of  England,  whose  ingenious  and 
original  essays  on  the  Pleasures  of  Imagination  would  have 
been  much  more  valued  by  modem  metaphysicians,  had  they 
been  less  beautifully  and  happily  written.  The  characteristical 
excellence,  however,  of  the  Archbishop  of  Cambray,  is  that 
moral  msdom  which  (as  Shaftesbury  has  well  observed) 
"  comes  more  from  the  heart  than  from  the  head ;"  and  which 
seems  to  depend  less  on  the  reach  of  om:  reasoning  powers,  than 
on  the  absence  of  those  narrow  and  malignant  passions,  which, 
on  all  questions  of  ethics  and  politics,  (perhaps  I  might  add  of 
reHgion  also,)  are  the  chief  source  of  our  speculative  errors. 

The  Adventures  of  Tehmachus,  when  considered  as  a  pro- 
duction of  the  seventeenth  century,  and  still  more  as  the  wort 
of  a  Roman  Catholic  Bishop,  is  a  sort  of  prodigy ;  and  it  may, 
to  this  day,  be  confidently  recommended  as  the  b^t  manual 
extant  for  impressing  on  the  minds  of  youth  the  leading  truths 
both  of  practical  morals  and  of  political  economy,     Nor  ought 
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it  to  be  concludedj  because  these  tnitlis  appear  to  lie  so  near 
the  surface,  and  command  so  immediately  the  cordial  assent 
of  the  understanding,  that  they  are  therefore  obvious  or  trite ; 
for  the  case  is  the  same  with  cdl  the  truths  most  essential  to 
human  happiness.  The  importance  of  agriculture  and  of  reli- 
gious toleration  to  the  prosperity  of  states ;  the  criminal  im- 
poUcy  of  thwarting  the  kind  arrangements  of  Providence,  by 
restraints  upon  commerce ;  and  the  duty  of  legislators  to  study 
the  laws  of  the  moral  world  as  the  groundwork  and  standard  of 
their  own,  appear,  to  minds  unsophisticated  by  inveterate  pre- 
judices, as  approaching  nearly  to  the  class  of  axioms ; — yet  how 
much  ingenious  and  refined  discussion  has  been  employed,  even 
in  our  own  times,  to  combat  the  prejudices  which  everywhere 
continue  to  struggle  against  them ;  and  how  remote  does  the 
period  yet  seem,  when  there  is  any  prohabihty  that  these  pre- 
judices shall  be  completely  abandoned  I 

"  But  how,"  said  Telemachus  to  Narbal,  "  can  such  a  com- 
merce as  this  of  Tyre  be  established  at  Ithaca  ?"  "  By  the 
same  means,"  said  Narbal,  "  that  have  established  it  here. 
Receive  all  strangers  with  readiness  and  hospitality ;  let  them 
find  convenience  and  hberty  in  your  ports ;  and  be  careful 
never  to  disgust  them  by  avarice  or  pride  :  above  all,  never  re- 
strain the  freedom  of  commerce,  by  rendering  it  subservient  to 
your  own  immediate  gain.  The  pecuniary  advantages  of  com- 
merce sliould  be  left  wholly  to  those  by  whose  labour  it  sub- 
sists ;  lest  this  labour,  for  want  of  a  sufficient  motive,  should 
cease.  There  are  more  than  equivalent  advantages  of  another 
Idnd,  which  must  necessarily  result  to  the  Prince  from  the 
wealth  which  a  free  conunerce  will  bring  into  his  state ;  and 
commerce  is  a  kind  of  spring,  which  to  divert  from  its  natural 
channel  is  to  lose." '  Had  the  same  question  been  put  to  Smith 
or  to  Franldin  in  the  present  age,  what  sounder  advice  could 
they  have  offered  ? 

In  one  of  Fenelon's  Dialogues  of  the  Dead,  the  following 

remarkable  words  are  put  into  the  mouth  of  Socrates :  "  It  is 

necessary  that  a  people  should  have  written  laws,  always  tbe 

'  Hawkoaworth's  Tranalation. 
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eame,  and  consecrated  by  the  whole  nation ;  that  these  laws 
should  be  paramovrnt  to  everj-thing  else  ;  that  those  who  govern 
should  derive  their  authority  from  them  alone ;  possessing  an 
unbounded  power  to  do  all  the  good  which  the  laws  prescribe, 
and  restrained  from  every  act  of  injustice  which  the  laws  pro- 
hibit." 

But  it  is  chiefly  in  a  work  which  did  not  appear  till  many 
years  after  his  death,  that  we  have  an  opportunity  of  tracing 
the  enlargement  of  Fenelon'a  political  views,  and  the  extent  of 
his  Christian  charity.  It  is  entitled  Direction  pour  la  Con- 
science d^un  Boi;  and  abounds  with  as  liberal  and  enlightened 
maxims  of  government  as,  under  the  freest  constitutions,  have 
ever  been  offered  by  a  subject  to  a  sovereign.  Where  the 
variety  of  excellence  renders  selection  so  difficult,  I  must  not 
venture  upon  any  extracts ;  nor,  indeed,  would  I  willingly 
injure  the  effect  of  the  whole  by  quoting  detached  passages.  A 
few  sentences  on  liberty  of  conscience  (which  I  will  not  pre- 
sume to  translate)  may  suffice  to  convey  an  idea  of  the  general 
spirit  with  which  it  is  animated.  "  8ur  toute  chose,  ne  forcez 
jamais  vos  sujets  it  changer  de  religion.  NuUe  puissance  bu- 
maine  ne  pent  forcer  le  retranchement  impenetrable  de  la  liberte 
du  coeur.  La  force  ne  pent  jamais  persuader  les  hommes ;  elle 
ne  fait  que  des  hypocrites.  Quand  les  rois  se  m^ent  de  reli- 
gion, au  lieu  de  la  prot^ger,  ils  la  mettent  en  servitude.  Ac- 
cordez  k  tons  la  tolerance  civile,  non  en  approuvant  tout  conune 
indiff^nt,  mais  en  soufifrant  avec  patience  tout  ce  que  Dieu 
souffre,  et  en  t^hant  de  ramener  les  hommes  par  une  douce 
persuasion," 


And  so  much  for  the  French  philoKophy  of  the  seventeenth 
century.  The  extracts  last  quoted  forewarn  us  that  we  are  last 
approacliing  t-o  a  new  era  in  the  history  of  the  Human  Mind. 
Tlie  glow-worm  'gins  to  pale  his  ineffectual  fire  ;  and  we  ecmi 
the  momiiig  air  of  the  coming  day.  This  era  I  propose  to  date 
from  the  publications  of  Locke  and  of  Leibnitz ;  but  the  remarks 
which  I  have  to  offer  on  their  writings,  and  on  those  of  their 
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most  distinguished  successors,  I  reserve  for  the  Second  Part  of 
this  Discourse,  eonfiniag  myself,  at  present,  to  a  very  short 
retrospect  of  the  state  of  philosophy,  during  the  preceding 
period,  in  some  other  countries  of  Europe.^ 


SECT.  III. — PEOGRESS  OF  PHILOSOPHY  DURING  THE  SEVENTEENTH 
CENTURY,  IN  SOME  PARTS  OF  EUROPE,  NOT  INCLUDED  IN  THE 
PREOBDINO  REVIEW. 

DuEiNCt  the  iirst  half  of  the  seventeenth  century^  the  philo- 
sophical spirit  which  had  arisen  with  such  happy  auspices  in 
England  and  in  France,  has  left  behind  it  few  or  uo  traees  of 
its  existence  in  the  r^t  of  Europe.  On  all  questions  connected 
with  the  science  of  mind,  (a  phrase  which  I  here  uKe  in  itK 
largest  acceptation,)  authority  continued  to  be  everywhere 
mistaken  for  argument;  nor  can  a  single  work  be  named, 
bearing,  in  its  character,  the  most  distant  resemblance  to  the 
Organon  of  Bacon  ;  to  the  Meditaiions  of  Descartes ;  or  to  the 
bold  theories  of  that  sublime  genius  who,  soon  after,  was  to 
shed  so  dazzling  a  lustre  on  the  north  of  Germany.  Kepler 
and  Gialileo  still  lived ;  the  former  languishing  in  poverty  at 
Prague ;  the  latter  oppressed  with  blindness,  and  with  eccle- 
siastical persecution  at  Florence ;  but  their  pursuits  were  of  a 
nature  altogether  foreign  to  our  present  subject. 

One  celebrated  work  alone,  the  Treatise  of  Grotius,  De  Jure 
Belli  ei  Pads,  (first  printed  in  1625,)  arrests  our  attention 
among  the  crowd  of  useless  and  forgotten  volumes,  which  were 
then  issuing  from  the  presses  of  Holland,  Germany,  and  Italy, 
The  influence  of  this  treatise,  in  giving  a  new  direction  to  the 
studies  of  the  learned,  was  so  remarkable,  and  continued  so 
long  to  operate  with  undiminished  effect,  that  it  is  necessary  to 

'  I  have  classed  Tel^maqiK  and  the  death  of  Louis  XIV.,  nor  (hat  of  tho 

IHrectio'ii  'powe  la  Gotisoience  d'ua  Bai  latter  till  1748.     Tlie  tardy  appearance 

with  the  philosophy  of  the  BCTBnteenth  of  both  only  shews  how  lar  the  author 

century,  although  the  publication  of  the  had  shot  ahead  of  ihe  orthodo^t  religion 

former  v/aa  not  permitted  till  after  tho  and  politics  cf  hie  tiinee. 
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allot  to  the  author,  and  to  liie  successorSj  a  space  coniaderably 
larger  than  may,  at  first  eight,  eeeni  due  to  their  merits.  Not- 
withstanding the  just  neglect  into  which  they  have  lately  fallen 
in  our  Universities,  it  will  be  found,  on  a  close  examination, 
that  they  form  an  important  link  in  the  history  of  modem 
literature.  It  was  irom  their  school  that  most  of  our  best 
writers  on  Ethics  have  proceeded,  and  many  of  our  most 
original  inquirers  into  the  Human  Mind;  and  it  is  to  the 
same  school  (as  I  shall  endeavour  to  shew  in  the  Second  Part 
of  this  Discourse)  that  we  are  chiefly  indebted  for  the  modem 
scieuco  of  Political  Economy,^ 

For  the  iufonnation  of  those  who  have  not  read  the  Treatise 
Be  Jure  Belli  ei  Pads,  it  may  be  proper  to  observe,  that, 
under  this  title,  Grotiua  has  aimed  at  a  complete  system  of 
Natural  Law.  CondiUac  says,  that  he  chose  the  title,  in  order 
to  excite  a  more  general  curiosity ;  adding,  (and,  I  believe,  very 
justly,)  that  many  of  the  most  prominent  defects  of  his  work 
may  be  fairly  ascribed  to  a  compKanee  witli  the  taste  of  his  age. 
"  The  author,"  says  Condillac,  "was  able  to  think  for  himself; 
but  he  constantly  labours  to  support  his  conclusions  by  the 
authority  of  othera  ;  producing,  on  many  occasions,  in  support 
of  the  moat  obvious  and  indisputable  propositions,  a  long  string 
of  quotations  from  the  Mosaic  law ;  from  the  Gospels ;  from 
the  Fathers  of  the  Church ;  from  the  Casuists ;  and  not  un- 
frequentJy,  in  the  very  same  paragraph,  from  Ovid  and  Aris- 
tophanes." In  consequence  of  this  cloud  of  witnesses,  always 
at  hand  to  attest  the  truth  of  hie  axioms,  not  only  is  the  atten- 
tion perpetually  interrupted  and  distracted;  but  the  author's 
reasonings,  even  when  perfectly  solid  and  satisfactory,  fail  in 
making  a  due  impression  on  the  reader's  mind ;  while  the  very 
httle  that  there  probably  was  of  systematical  arrangement  in 
the  general  plan  of  the  book,  is  totally  kept  out  of  view, 

'  rrom  a  letter  of  Groliiis,  quoted  by  futurmn  eat,  «t  lecterea  demereri  poseit, 

Gasaendi,  we  leam,  (hat  the  Treatjse  habebit  qnod  tibi  dabeat  posterifas,  qiu 

De  Jure  Belli  et  Pads  was  nndertaken  me  ad  linnc  labotem  et  ansjlio  at  hor- 

aX  the  raqueflt  of  his  learned  ftiend  tatu  tuo  ascitaeti," — Gmseodi  Opera, 

PeiresMuB.    "  Non  ofior,  eed  in  illo  de  torn.  v.  p.  294. 
jure  geiitjnra  opere  pai^fi,  qnod  w  tale 
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In  spite  of  these  defects,  or  rather,  perhaps,  in  consequence 
of  some  of  them,  the  impression  produced  by  the  treatise  in 
question,  on  its  first  publication,  was  singularly  great.  The 
stores  of  erudition  displayed  in  it,  reeoTnmended  it  to  the 
ehiasical  scholar;  while  the  happy  appUcation  of  the  author's 
reading  to  the  affairs  of  human  life,  drew  the  attention  of 
such  men  as  Gustavus  Adolphus ;  of  his  Prime-Minister, 
the  Chancellor  Oxenstiem ;  and  of  the  Elector  Palatine, 
Charles  Lewia  The  last  of  these  was  so  struck  with  it,  that 
he  founded  at  Heidelberg  a  Professorship  for  the  express  pur- 
pose of  teaching  the  Law  of  Nature  and  Nations ; — an  office 
which  he  bestowed  on  Puffendorff;  the  most  noted,  and,  on 
the  whole,  the  most  eminent  of  those  who  have  aspired  to 
tread  in  the  footsteps  of  Grotius, 

The  fundamental  principles  of  Puffendorff  possess  httle  merit 
in  point  of  originality,  being  a  sort  of  medley  of  the  doctrines 
of  Grotius,  with  some  opinions  of  Hobbes;  but  his  book  is 
entitled  to  the  praise  of  comparative  conciseness,  order,  and 
perspicuity ;  and  accordingly  came  very  generally  to  supplant 
the  Treatise  of  Grotius,  as  a  manual  or  institute  for  students, 
notwithstanding  its  immense  inferiority  in  genius,  in  learning, 
and  in  classical  composition. 

The  authors  who,  in  different  parts  of  the  Continent,  have 
since  employed  themselves  in  commenting  on  Grotius  and 
Puffendorff;  or  in  abridging  their  systems;  or  in  altering 
their  arrangements,  are  innumerable ;  but  notwithstanding  all 
their  industry  and  learning,  it  would  be  very  difficult  to  name 
any  class  of  writers,  whose  labours  have  been  of  less  utility  to 
tJie  world.  The  same  ideas  are  constantly  recurring  in  an  eternal 
circle ;  the  opinions  of  Grotius  and  of  Puffendorff,  where  they 
are  at  all  equivocal,  are  anxiously  investigated,  and  sometimes 
involved  in  additional  obscurity ;  while,  in  the  meantime,  the 
science  of  Natural  Jurisprudence  never  advances  one  single 
step ;  but,  notwithstanding  its  recent  birth,  seems  already  sunk 
into  a  state  of  dotage.^ 

"(iivtil  ct  PufBcndoi'lil  interpretes,  viri 
quiilum  diligentissimi,  ecd  iiii  vix  fmc- 
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In  perusing  the  ^etema  now  referred  to,  it  is  impoasilile  not 
to  feel  a  very  painfiil  diseatisfactionj  from  the  difficulty  of 
ascertaining  the  precise  object  aimed  at  by  tlie  authors.  So 
vague  and  indeterminate  is  the  general  scope  of  their  researches, 
that  not  only  are  different  views  of  the  subject  taken  by  differ- 
ent writers,  but  even  by  the  same  writer  in  different  parts  of 
his  work ; — a  circumstance  which,  of  itself,  sufficiently  accounts 
for  the  slender  additions  they  have  made  to  the  stock  of  useful 
knowledge;  and  which  is  the  real  source  of  that  chaos  of 
heterogeneous  discussions,  through  which  the  reader  is  per- 
petually forced  to  fight  liis  way.  A  distinct  conception  of  these 
different  views  will  he  found  to  throw  more  hght  than  might 
at  first  be  expected  on  the  subsequent  history  of  Moral  and  of 
Political  Science;  and  I  shall  therefore  endeavour,  as  accu- 
rately as  I  can,  to  disentangle  and  separate  them  from  each 
other,  at  the  risk  perhaps  of  incurring,  from  some  readers,  the 
charge  of  prolixity.  The  most  important  of  them  may,  I  ap- 
prehend, be  referred  to  one  or  other  of  the  following  heads : — 

1.  Among  the  different  ideas  which  have  been  formed  of 
Natural  Jurisprudence,  one  of  the  most  common  (particularly 
in  the  earlier  systems)  supposes  its  object  to  be — ^to  lay  down 
those  rules  of  jus-tice  which  would  be  binding  on  men  living  in 
a  social  state,  without  any  positive  institutions ;  or  (as  it  is 
frequently  called  by  writers  on  this  subject)  living  together  in 
a  state  of  nature.  This  idea  of  the  province  of  Jurisprudence 
seems  to  have  been  uppermost  in  the  mind  of  Grotius,  in 
various  parts  of  his  Treatise. 

To  this  speculation  about  the  state  of  nature,  (Jrotiua  was 
manifestly  led  by  his  laudable  anxiety  to  counteract  the  at- 
tempts then  recently  made  to  undermine  the  foundations  of 
morality.     That  moral  disthictions  are  created  entirely  by  the 

turn  aliqnem  fot  oommenbiriiB,  adnota-  ne  latum  quidcm  UDguem  progreditur, 

tionibuB,  oompendijs,  tabulis,  ceierisqiie  et  dura  aliorura  eententise  disqmruntur 

ejnamodi   aridiasiniia  laboribue  aitnle-  et  expJanimtur,   Bertim  Natvira  qaaei 

runt;   perpeiuo  eirculo  eiuJam  rea  uir-  aenio  confecta   squalescit,    negleotaque 

cumagitur,  quid  nterque  eenserit  qax-  jncet   et  inobaervata  omnino." — Juris 

ritur,  interdum  etiam  utrieque  Bententise  Fahlici  TheoTernato,  p.  34. 
obecurantur ;   discipHna    nostra  (amett 
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arbitrary  and  revealed  will  of  Giod,  had,  before  his  timCj  been 
zealouely  maintained  by  some  tlicologians  even  of  the  Beforme<l 
Church ;  while,  among  the  pohtical  theoriste  of  the  same 
period,  it  was  not  unusual  to  refer  these  distinctions  (as  was 
afterwards  done  by  Hobbes)  to  the  positive  institutions  of  the 
civil  magistrate.  In  opposition  to  both,  it  was  contended  by 
Grotius,  that  there  is  a  natural  law  co6val  with  the  human  con- 
stitution, from  which  positive  institutions  derive  all  their  force , 
a  truth  which,  how  obvious  and  trite  soever  it  may  now  ap- 
pear, was  so  opposite  in  its  spirit  to  the  lUiberal  systems  taiight 
in  the  monkieh  ^tabUshments,  that  he  thought  it  necessary  to 
exhaust  in  its  support  all  his  stores  of  ancient  learning.  The 
older  writers  on  Jurisprudence  must,  I  think,  be  allowed  to 
have  had  great  merit  in  dwelling  so  much  on  this  fundamental 
principle ;  a  principle  which  renders  "  Man  a  Law  to  Himsd/;" 
and  which,  if  it  be  once  admitted,  reduces  the  metaphysical 
question  concerning  the  nature  of  tlie  moral  faculty  to  an 
object  merely  of  speculative  curiosity.^  To  this  faculty  the 
ancients  frequently  give  the  name  of  reason;  as  in  that  noted 
passage  of  Cicero,  where  he  observes,  that  "  right  reason  is 
itself  a  law;  congenial  to  the  feelings  of  nature ;  diffused  among 
all  men ;  uniform ;  eternal ;  calling  us  imperiously  to  our 
duty,  and  peremptorily  prohibiting  every  violation  of  it,  Nor 
does  it  speak,"  continues  the  same  author,  "  one  language  at 
Rome  and  another  at  Athena,  varying  from  place  to  place,  or 
time  to  time ;  but  it  addresses  itself  to  aU  nations,  and  to  all 
ages ;  deriving  its  authority  from  the  common  sovereign  of  the 

*  "  Upon  wliaicvar  wa  euppoae  that  to  Buperintond  all  our  aenses,  passions, 

OQT  nrnral  faculties  are  foundeii,  whether  and  appetites,  and  to  judge  how  far 

upon  a  certain  modificatioB  of  reason,  each  of  them  was  either  to  b«  indulged 

upon  an  original  instinct,  called  a  moral  or   restrained.       The  rules,    therefore, 

sense,  or  npon  some  other  principle  of  which  they  prescribe,  are  to  be  regarded 

oar  nature,  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  as  the  commands  and  hues  of  ike  Deity, 

Hiej  were  given  ns  tor  the  diceudon  of  promulgated  hj  those  vicegerents  which 

our  conduct  in  thia  life.    They  carry  he  has  sat   up  within  ns." — (Scailt's 

along    with   thom  the   most   evident  Theory  of  Moral  S&i&nents,  Part  iii. 

badges  of  this  authority,  which  denote  chap,  v.)     See  also  Dr.  Butler's  very 

that  they  were  set  np  within  us  to  be  ori^al  and  philosophical   DUtownes 

the  supreme  arbiters  of  all  our  actions,  on  Smarm  Natare. 
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imiveTse,  and  carrying  home  its  sanctions  to  every  breast,  by 
the  inevitable  punislmient  which  it  inflicts  on  transgressors."' 

The  habit  of  considering  morality  under  the  similitude  of  a 
law,  (a  law  engraved  on  the  human  heart,)  led  not  unnaturally 
to  an  application  to  ethical  subjects  of  the  technical  language 
and  arrangements  of  the  Roman  jumprudence ;  and  this  inno- 
vation was  at  once  facilitated  and  encouraged,  by  certain  pecu- 
liarities in  the  nature  of  the  most  important  of  all  the  virtues, 
— that  of  justice;  peculiarities  wliich,  although  first  explained 
fiiUy  by  Hume  and  Smith,  were  too  prominent  to  escape  alto- 
gether the  notice  of  preceding  moralists. 

The  circumstances  which  distinguish  justice  from  the  other 
virtues,  are  chiefly  two.  In  the  first  plaee,  its  rules  may  be 
laid  down  with  a  degree  of  accuracy  whereof  moral  precepts  do 
not,  in  any  other  instance,  admit  Secondly,  its  rules  may  be 
enforced,  inasmuch  as  every  transgression  of  them  implies  a 
violation  of  the  rights  of  others.  For  the  illustration  of  both 
propositions,  I  must  refer  to  the  eminent  authors  just  men- 
tioned. 

As,  in  the  case  of  justice,  there  is  always  a  right,  on  the  one 
hand,  corresponding  to  an  obligation  on  the  other,  the  various 
rules  enjoined  by  it  may  be  stated  in  two  different  forms ;  either 
as  a  system  of  duties,  or  as  a  system  of  rights.  The  former 
view  of  the  subject  belongs  properly  to  the  moralist — the  latter 
to  the  lawyer.  It  is  this  last  view  that  the  writers  on  Natural 
Jurisprudence  (most  of  whom  were  lawyers  by  profession) 
have  in  general  chosen  to  adopt,  although,  in  the  same  works, 
both  views  will  be  found  to  be  not  unfrequently  blended  to- 
gether. 

To  some  indistinct  conception  among  the  earlier  writers  on 
Natural  Law,  of  these  peculiarities  in  the  nature  of  justice,  we 
may  probably  Eiscribe  the  remarkable  contrast  pointed  out  by 
Mr.  Smith  between  the  ethical  systems  of  ancient  and  of  mo- 
dem times,  "  In  none  of  the  ancient  moralists,"  he  observes, 
"  do  we  find  any  attempt  towards  a  particular  enumeration  of 
the  rules  of  justice.  On  the  contrary,  Cicero  in  liis  Offices,  and 
^  Frag.  lib.  iii.  de  Sep. 
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Aristotle  in  his  Ethics,  treat  of  justice  in  the  same  general 
manner  in  which  they  treat  of  generosity  or  of  charity."^ 

But  although  the  rules  of  justice  are  in  every  case  precise 
and  indispensable,  and  although  their  authority  is  altogether 
independent  of  that  of  the  civil  magistrate,  it  would  obviously 
be  absurd  to  spend  much  time  in  speculating  about  the  prin- 
ciples of  this  natural  law,  aa  applicable  to  men,  before  the  estab- 
lishment of  government  The  same  state  of  society  which 
diversifies  the  condition  of  individuals  to  so  great  a  degree  as  to 
surest  problematical  questions  with  respect  if>  their  rights  and 
their  duties,  necessarily  gives  birth  to  certain  conventional  laws 
or  customs,  by  which  the  conduct  of  the  different  members  of 
the  association  is  to  be  guided ;  and  agreeably  to  which  the  dis- 
putes that  may  arise  among  them  are  to  be  adjusted.  The 
imaginary  state  referred  to  under  the  title  of  the  State  of  Na- 
ture, though  it  certainly  does  not  exclude  the  idea  of  a  moral 
right  of  property  arising  from  lahowr,  yet  excludes  all  that 
variety  of  eases  concerning  its  alienation  and  transmission,  and 
the  mutual  covenants  of  parties,  which  the  political  union  alone 
could  create ; — an  order  of  things,  indeed,  which  is  virtually 
supposed  in  almost  all  the  speculations  about  which  the  law  of 
nature  is  commonly  employed. 

2.  It  was  probably  in  consequence  of  the  very  narrow  field  of 
study  which  Jurisprudence,  considered  in  this  light,  was  found 
to  open,  that  its  province  was  gradually  enlarged,  so  as  to  com- 
prehend, not  merely  the  rules  of  justice,  but  the  rules  enjoining 
all  our  other  moral  duties.  Nor  was  it  only  the  ^rom'jice  of 
Jurisprudence  which  was  thus  enlarged.  A  corresponding  ex- 
tension was  also  given,  by  the  help  of  arbitrary  definitions,  to  its 
technical  phraseology,  till  at  length  the  whole  doctrines  of  prac- 
tical ethics  came  to  be  moulded  into  an  artificial  form,  origi- 
nally copied  from  the  Eoman  code.  Although  justice  is  the  only 
branch  of  virtue  in  which  every  moral  Obligation  implies  a  cor- 
responding Eight,  the  writers  on  Natural  Law  have  contrived, 
by  fictions  of  imperfect  rights  and  of  external  rights,  to  treat 
indirectly  of  all  our  various  duties,  by  pointing  out  the  rights 
'  Theory  of  Moral  SenHiaents,  Part  ^ii.  sett,  iv. 
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which  are  supposed  to  be  their  correlates : — ^in  other  words, 
they  have  contrived  to  exhibit,  in  the  form  of  a  system  of  rights, 
a  connected  view  of  the  whole  duty  of  man.  This  idea  of  Juria- 
pmdence,  which  identifies  its  object  with  that  of  Moral  Philo- 
eophy,  seems  to  coincide  nearly  with  that  of  Puffendorff ;  and 
some  vague  notion  of  the  same  sort  has  manifestly  ^ven  birth 
to  many  of  the  digressions  of  Grotius. 

^Vhatever  judgment  may  now  be  pronounced  on  the  effects 
of  this  innovation,  it  is  certain  that  they  were  considered,  not 
only  at  the  time,  but  for  many  years  afterwards,  as  highly 
favourable.  A  very  learned  and  respectable  writ«r,  Mr.  Car- 
michael  of  Glasgow,  compares  them  to  the  improvements  made 
in  Naturfd  Philosophy  by  the  followers  of  Lord  Bacon.  "  No 
person,"  he  observes,  "  liberally  educated,  can  be  ignorant  that, 
within  the  recollection  of  ourselves  and  of  our  fathers,  philosophy 
has  advanced  to  a  state  of  progressive  improvement  hitherto 
unexampled ;  in  consequence  partly  of  the  rejection  of  scholas- 
tic absurdities,  and  partly  of  the  accession  of  new  discoveries. 
Nor  does  this  remark  apply  solely  to  Natural  Philosophy,  in 
which  the  improvements  accomplished  by  the  united  labours  of 
the  learned  have  forced  themselves  on  the  notice  even  of  the 
vulgar,  by  their  palpable  influence  on  the  mechanical  arts.  The 
other  branches  of  philosophy  also  have  been  prosecuted  during 
the  last  century  with  no  less  success,  and  none  of  them  in  a 
more  remarkable  degree  than  the  science  of  Morals, 

"  This  science,  so  much  esteemed,  and  so  a^iduously  culti- 
vated by  the  sages  of  antiquity,  lay  for  a  length  of  time,  in 
common  with  aU  the  other  useM  arts,  buried  in  the  rubbish  of 
the  dark  ages,  till  (soon  after  the  commencement  of  the  seven- 
teenth century)  the  incomparable  Treatise  of  Grotius,  De  Jure 
Belli  et  Pacts,  restored  to  more  than  its  ancient  splendour  that 
part  of  it  which  defines  the  relative  duties  of  individuals ;  and 
which,  in  consequence  of  the  immense  variety  of  cases  com- 
prehended under  it,  is  by  far  the  most  extensive  of  any.  Since 
that  period,  the  most  learned  and  polite  scholars  of  Europe,  as 
if  suddenly  roused  by  the  alarm  of  a  trumpet,  have  vied  with 
each  other  in  the  prosecution  of  this  study, — so 
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mended  to  their  attention,  not  merely  by  its  novelty,  but  by  tlio 
importance  of  its  condusioiis  and  the  dignity  of  its  object."  ^ 

I  have  selected  this  passage,  in  preference  to  many  others 
that  might  be  quoted  to  the  same  purpose  from  writers  of 
higher  name ;  because,  in  the  sequel  of  this  historical  sketch, 


'  The  last  aontence  is  thus  expressed 
in  the  ori^nal;  "Ex  illo  tempore,  quasi 
clasaica  data,  ah  eraditissirois  passim  et 
politiasimjs  Tins  exooli  eertalim  ccepit, 
utiHssinuv  hiec  uobilissimaq^ue  doclrina." 
— {SeolteedJtJonofPuflendorff.Z'eO^ 
do  -Hbininis  et  Glvk  by  Prof  ss  Ge 
BchoDi  Carmichael  f  Gl  g  w  1724  ) 
an  author  whom.  Dr    H  t  1  [  o- 

nounoefl  to  bo  "  1)7  f    th  best     mm 
tator  on  Pnffendorff       d    wh       loes 
he  adds,  "areofm    hmre     1      tha 
the  text."     See  hi     h  rt  J  ft-  rJ  ^Hion 
to  Moral  Philosophy 

PuffeadorfTB  pri  p  1  w  t  ti  1  d 
De  Jure  Natura  et  G  was  fi   t 

printed  in  1672,       d  altp     ard 

abridgfld  by  the  ah  tf     b     small 

volume  referred  to  th  f  g  g  I  ar 
graph.  The  idea  f  P  ff  d  rff"  m 
formed  by  Mr.  Cam    hi,  d 

actly  with  the  account  of  it  given  in  the 
ieit ;  "  Hoo  demum  traclatu  edito,  fa- 
cile intellexeruirt  tenuioree  harum  rerum 
arMtri,  non  aliam  esse  genuinam  Moram 
FhUoiopMam,  quam  qufe  ex  evidentibus 
principiia,  in  ipsa  rerum  natura  funda- 
lis,  bominia  atqne  civis  ofScia,  in  sin- 
gulisvitee  hnmancc  circumstantjisdehita, 
eruit  ac  demonatra,t;  atque  adRO  Juris 
Naturalis  scientiam,  quantnmvis  diver- 
saiu  ab  Ethica  quee  in  schohs  dndum 
obtinuerat,  pr^  se  ferret  iaeiem,  non 
Mse,  quod  ad  acopiim  et  rem  ti'actan- 
dftm,  verS  aliam  discipUnam,  aed  eandem 
rectius  d^mtaxat  st  solidius  tra^tam,  ita 
nt,  ad  qnam  priua  male  oolliiieaTerjt, 
tandem  reipaS  ferirHt  scopum." — See 
Carmichael'a  edition  of  the  Troatise  De 
Ogicio  HoBiiToi  et  Okie,  p.  7. 
To  so  late  a  peiiod  did  thia  admira- 


tion of  tlie  Treatiae,  De  Ogkio  Hmainit 
et  Civis,  oontinaa  in  our  Scotch  Univar- 
aitiea,  that  the  very  learned  and  xeapec- 
table  Sir  John  Pringle  (afterwards  Pre- 
aident  of  the  Boyal  Society  of  London) 
adapted  it  as  the  teit-bwik  for  his  lec- 
t  wl  iS  1  h  Id  tb  Ft  f  Bor  hip  of 
M  ral  Ph  1  ph  t  Edi  b  gh  N 
doe  th  to  h        b       diff 
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Bj  tem  f  N  t  1  J  n  p  i 
entirely  lost  their  credit  among  a 
faato  and  of  enlarged  views,  long  before 
they  ceased  to  form  an  essential  part  of 
academical  inalniction  ;  thus  affording 
an  additional  oorflnnation  of  Mr.  Smith's 
complaint,  that  "  the  greater  part  of 
univeraities  have  not  been  very  forward 
to  adopt  improvements  after  they  were 
made ;  and  that  several  of  those  learned 
societies  have  chosen  to  remain,  for  a 
long  time,  the  sauctuariea  in  which  ex- 
ploded systema  found  shelter  and  pro- 
tection, after  they  had  been  hunted  out 
of  every  other  comer  of  the  world." 
Considering  his  own  successful  exer- 
tiona,  in  his  academical  capacity,  to 
remedy  thia  evil,  it  ia  more  than  pro- 
hahle  that  Mr.  Smit^  bad  Grotins  and 
Pnftbndorff  in  hia  view  when  he  wrol« 
the  foregoing  sentence. 
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it  appears  to  me  peculiarly  interesting  to  mark  the  progress  of 
Ethical  and  Political  speculation  in  that  seat  of  learoiiig,  which, 
not  many  years  affcerwarde,  was  to  give  birth  to  the  Tlieory  of 
Moral  Sentiinents,  and  to  the  Inquiry  into  the  Nature  and 
Causes  of  the  Wealth  of  Nations.  The  powerful  effect  which 
the  last  of  these  works  has  produced  on  the  political  opinions  of 
the  whole  civilized  world,  renders  it  unnecessary,  in  a  Discourse 
destined  to  form  part  of  a  Scottish  Enct/clopaxiia,  to  offer  any 
apology  for  attempting  to  trace,  with  some  minuteness,  the 
train  of  thought  by  which  an  undertaking,  so  highly  honour- 
able to  the  literary  character  of  our  country,  seems  to  have  been 
suggested  to  the  author. 

The  extravagance  of  the  praise  lavished  on  Grotius  and 
Puffendorff,  in  the  above  citation  from  Oarmichael,  can  be 
accounted  for  only  by  the  degraded  state  into  which  Ethics  had 
fallen  in  the  hands  of  those  who  were  led  to  the  study  of  it, 
either  as  a  preparation  for  the  casuistical  discussions  subser- 
vient to  the  practice  of  auricular  confession,  or  to  justify  a 
scheme  of  morality  which  recommended  the  useless  austerities 
of  an  ascetic  retirement,  in  preference  to  the  manly  duties  of 
social  life.  The  practical  doctrines  inculcated  by  the  writers 
oa  Natural  Law,  were  all  of  them  favourable  to  active  virtue ; 
and,  how  reprehensible  soever  in  point  of  form,  were  not  only 
harmless,  but  highly  beneficial  in  their  tendency.  They  were 
at  the  same  time  so  diversified  (particularly  in  the  work  of 
Grotius)  with  beautiful  quotations  from  the  Greek  and  Eoman 
classics,  that  they  could  not  fail  to  present  a  striking  contrast 
to  the  absurd  and  illiberal  systems  which  they  supplanted ;  and 
perhaps  to  these  passages,  to  which  they  thus  gave  a  sort  of 
systematical  connexion,  the  progress  which  the  science  made 
in  the  course  of  the  eighteenth  century,  may,  in  no  inconsider- 
able degree,  be  ascribed.  Even  now,  when  so  very  different  a 
taste  prevails,  the  treatise  De  Jure  BeUi  ei  Pacts  possesses 
many  charms  to  a  classical  reader ;  who,  although  he  may  not 
always  set  a  very  high  value  on  the  author's  reasonings,  must 
at  least  be  dazzled  and  delighted  with  the  splendid  profusion  of 
his  learning. 
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The  field  of  Natural  Jurisprudence,  however,  was  not  long 
to  remain  circumscribed  within  tlie  narrow  limits  commonly 
assigned  to  the  province  of  Ethics.  The  contrast  between 
natural  law  and  positive  institution,  which  it  constantly  pre- 
sents to  the  mind,  gradually  and  insensibly  suggested  the  idea 
of  comprehending  under  it  every  question  concerning  right  and 
wrong,  on  which  positive  law  is  silent.  Hence  the  origin  of 
two  different  departments  of  Jurisprudence,  little  attended  to 
by  some  of  the  first  authors  who  treated  of  it,  but  afterwards, 
from  their  practical  importance,  gradually  encroaching  more 
and  more  on  those  ethical  disquisitions  by  which  they  were 
suggested.  Of  these  departments,  the  one  refers  to  the  con- 
duet  of  individuals  in  those  violent  and  critical  moments  when 
the  bonds  of  poHtica!  society  are  torn  asunder ;  the  other,  to 
the  mutual  relations  of  independent  communities.  The  ques- 
tions connected  with  the  former  article,  lie  indeed  within  a 
comparatively  narrow  compass ;  but  on  the  latter  so  much  has 
been  written,  that  what  was  formerly  called  Natural  Jurispru- 
dence, has  been,  in  later  times,  not  unfrequently  distinguished 
by  the  title  of  the  Lav)  of  Nature  and  Nations.  The  train  of 
thought  by  which  both  subjects  came  to  be  connected  with  the 
systems  now  under  consideration,  consists  of  a  few  very  simple 
and  obvious  steps. 

As  an  individual  who  is  a  member  of  a  political  body  neces- 
sarily gives  up  his  will  to  that  of  the  governors  who  are 
entrusted  by  the  people  with  the  supreme  power,  it  is  his  duty 
to  submit  to  those  inconveniences  which,  in  consequence  of  the 
imperfection  of  all  human  establishments,  may  incidentally  fall 
to  his  own  lot.  This  duty  is  founded  on  the  Law  of  Nature, 
from  which,  indeed,  (as  must  appear  evident  on  the  slightest 
reflection,)  conventional  law  derives  aU  its  mora?  force  and 
obligation.  The  great  end,  however,  of  the  pohticd  union 
being  a  sense  of  general  utility,  if  this  end  should  be  mani- 
festly frustrated,  either  by  the  injustice  of  laws,  or  the  tyranny 
of  rulers,  individuals  must  have  recourse  to  the  principles  of 
natural  law,  in  order  to  determine  how  far  it  is  competent  for 
them  to  withdraw  themselves  from  their  country,  or  to  resist 
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its  governors  by  force.  To  Jurisprudence,  therefore,  consi- 
dered in  this  light,  came  with  great  propriety  to  he  referred 
all  those  practical  discussions  which  relate  to  the  limits  of 
allegiaQce,  and  the  right  of  resistance. 

By  a  step  equally  simple,  the  province  of  the  science  -was 
still  farther  extended.  As  independent  states  acknowledge  no 
superior,  the  obvious  inference  was,  that  the  disputes  arising 
among  them  must  be  determined  by  an  appeal  to  the  Law  of 
Katurc;  and  accordingly,  this  law,  when  applied  to  states, 
forms  a  separate  part  of  Jurisprudence,  under  the  title  of  the 
Law  of  Nations.  By  some  writers  we  are  told,  that  the 
general  principles  of  the  Law  of  Nature  and  of  the  Law  of 
Nations,  are  one  and  the  same,  and  that  the  distinction  be- 
tween them  is  merely  verba!.  To  this  opinion,  which  is  very 
confidently  stated  by  Hobbes,i  Puffendorif  has  given  his  sanc- 


'  "  Les  Naturalis  dividi  potest  in  na- 
tnral  m  h  nunoiQ  qoie  1»  bt  t  li 
Les  Nata  si  t  u  hi  al  id  vitat  m 
qufB  di  p  teet  LeK  C  t  urn  yi  Is; 
a  t  m  J  G  nti  m  aip  Hat  t  a- 
pt  t  q  ad  m  unt  e  d  q 
Titat  m  1  n  titntse  ndu  mt  p  o- 
p  LI  h  m  nnm  p  le  ual  1  x  qnam 
1  q  te  d  h)miiium  smgdonim  nfiiLio 
D  t  1  m  di  imus  applicata  totis  civi 
latibns  ti  mbua  sire  gentibue  vo- 
cata    Ju    G  atium   — Be   Give    cap 

In  a  latf  pnbhoation  from  fbo  title 
of  which  b  jme  at  te  nticm  to  dates  might 
hars  been  aspect"  1  we  am  told  that 
"  Hobbea  8  boot  Del^ive  appeirelhnt 
a  httle  time  hsjore  the  Ireatise  ol 
Grotiiis  whereas  in  point  of  feet 
Hohbea  8  book  did  ntt  appear  till 
twentj-two  years  tjftsr  it.  A  few  copies 
were  indeed  printed  at  Paris,  and  pn 
vately  circnlafed  by  HobbeB,  as  early  as 
1642,  but  tbe  book  was  not  published 
till  1647. — (See  "An  Ingtdry  into  the 
S'oimdiaion  and  JSUtory  of  ibe  Xow 
of  NatiorK  in  Europe,"  &c.,  by  Kobert 
Ward  of  the  Inner-Temple,  Esq.,  Lon- 


don, 1795.)  Tliis  inaccuracy,  however, 
is  trifling,  when  compared  with  those 
committed  in  tlie  same  work,  iu  stating 
the  distinguishing  doctrines  of  the  two 
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Hobhea  ia  now  al    g    h  w  rthy    f 

notice.     lahall    1   ref          1    rem  k 
on  this  part  of  h      ph  1  soihy    tljat 

aim  IS  precisely  th      e;           f  th  f 

Grotms    the  1  tt      1  boun  g    b  h 
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tion ;  and,  in  conformity  to  it,  contents  himself  with  laying 
do^vn  the  general  principles  of  natural  lawj  leaving  it  to  the 
reader  to  apply  it  as  he  may  find  necessary,  to  individuals  or 
to  societies. 

The  later  writers  on  Jurisprudence  have  thought  it  expedient 
to  separate  the  law  of  nations  from  that  part  of  the  science  which 
treats  of  the  duties  of  individuals ; '  but  without  being  at  suffi- 
cient pains  to  form  to  themselves  a  definite  idea  of  the  object  of 
their  studies.  Whoever  takes  the  trouble  to  look  into  their 
systems,  wiU  immediately  perceive,  that  their  leading  aim  is 
not  (as  might  have  been  expected,)  to  ascertain  the  great 
principles  of  morality  binding  on  all  nations  in  their  inter- 
course with  each  other  ;  or  to  point  out  with  what  limitations 
the  ethical  rules  recognised  among  individuals  must  be  under- 
stood, when  extended  to  political  and  unconnected  bodies ;  but 
to  exhibit  a  digest  of  those  laws  and  usages,  which,  partly 
from  considerations  of  utility,  partly  from  accidental  circum- 
stances, and  partly  from  positive  conventions,  have  gradually 
arisen  among  those  states  of  Christendom,  which,  from  their 
mutual  connexions,  may  be  considered  as  forming  one  great 
republic.  It  is  evident,  that  such  a  digest  has  no  more  con- 
nexion with  the  Law  of  Nature,  properly  so  called,  than  it  has 


mtea  with  tha  greatest  force,  where  the 
individnal  ia  the  moat  completely  inde- 
pendent of  his  Bpeiies,  and  where  the 
advantageB  of  the  political  union  are  tha 
least  sensibly  felt.  If,  in  any  state  of 
human  nature,  it  be  in  dangar  of  be- 
coming quile  evanescent,  it  ia  in  large 
and  civilized  empires,  where  man  be- 
comes indispensably  neoessmj  to  man; 
depending  for  the  gratification  of  Ms 
artificial  wants  on  the  co-operation  of 
thousands  of  his  fellow-citizens. 

Let  me  add,  that  the  theoxy,  so 
fashionable  at  present,  which  resolres 
the  whole  of  morality  into  the  principle  of 
utlUly,  is  more  nearly  akin  to  Hobhism, 
than  some  of  its  partisans  are  aware  of. 

'  The  credit  of  this  iniprovennjiit  is 


ascribed  by  Vattcl  (one  of  the  most 
esteemed  writers  on  the  suliiect)  to  the 
celehrated  German  phUosopher  Wolfius, 
whose  labours  in  this  department  of 
stndy  he  estimates  very  highly. — 
(QuesUom  de  Droit  Natarel.  Beme, 
1762.)  Of  this  great  work  I  know 
nothing  but  the  title,  which  is  not  cal- 
culated to  excile  much  curiMoty  in  the 
present  times : — "  Christian!  Wolfii  jW 
Nat>ir<K  metliodo  edentijka  pertrae. 
tahim,  in  9  tomos  distributuni." — 
(Prancof.  1740.)  "  Non  est,"  says 
Lampredi,  Idmse'/e.  professor  of  public 
law,  "qui  non  deterreatur  tanta  lib- 
rorum  farragine,  quasi  vero  Herealeo 
labore  opus  eseet,  ut  quis  honestatejo 
et  juatitiam  addiscat." 
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with  the  rules  of  the  Roman  law,  or  of  any  other  nmnieipal 
code.  The  details  contained  in  it  are  highly  interesting  Mid 
useful  in  themselves ;  but  they  belong  to  a  science  altogether 
different ;  a  science,  in  which  the  ultimate  appeal  is  made,  not 
to  abstract  maxims  of  right  and  wrong,  but  to  precedents,  to 
established  customs,  and  to  the  authority  of  the  learned, 

The  intimate  alliance,  however,  thus  established  between  the 
Law  of  Nature  and  the  conventional  Law  of  Nations,  has  been 
on  the  whole  attended  with  fortunate  effects,  In  consequence 
of  the  discussions  concerning  questions  of  justice  and  of  ex- 
pediency which  came  to  be  blended  with  the  details  of  public 
law,  more  enlarged  and  philosophical  views  have  gradually 
presented  themselves  to  the  minds  of  speculative  statesmen ; 
and,  in  the  last  result,  have  led,  by  easy  steps,  to  those  liberal 
doctrines  concerning  commercial  policy,  and  the  other  mutual 
relations  of  separate  and  independent  states,  which,  if  they 
should  ever  become  the  creed  of  the  rulers  of  mankind,  promise 
so  large  an  accession  to  human  happiness. 

3.  Another  idea  of  Natural  Jurisprudence,  essentially  dis- 
tinct from  those  Mtherto  mentioned,  remains  to  be  considered. 
According  to  this,  its  object  is  to  ascertain  the  general  prin- 
ciples of  justice  which  oiiglit  to  be  recognised  in  every  municipal 
code ;  and  to  which  it  ought  to  be  the  aim  of  every  legislator 
to  accommodate  his  institutions.  It  is  to  this  idea  of  Juris- 
prudence that  Mr.  Smith  has  given  his  sanction  in  the  conclu- 
sion of  his  Theory  of  Moral  Sentiments ;  and  this  he  seems  to 
have  conceived  to  have  been  likewise  the  idea  of  Grotius,  in 
the  Treatise  De  Jure  Belli  et  Pacts. 

"  It  might  have  been  expected,"  says  Mr.  Smith,  "  that  the 
reasonings  of  lawyers  upon  the  different  imperfections  and 
improvements  of  the  laws  of  different  countries,  should  have 
given  occasion  to  an  inquiry  into  what  were  the  natural  rules 
of  justice,  independent  of  all  positive  institution.  It  might 
have  been  expected,  that  these  reasonings  should  have  led  them 
to  aim  at  establishing  a  system  of  what  might  properly  be 
called  Natural  Jurisprudence,  or  a  iheory  of  fhe  principles 
lohich  ou<flU,to  run  through,  and  to  be  the  foundation  of  the 
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laws  of  all  nations.  Bat,  though  the  reasonings  of  lawyers 
did  produce  something  of  this  kind,  and  though  no  man  has 
treated  systematically  of  the  laws  of  any  particular  country, 
without  intermixing  in  hia  work  many  observations  of  this 
eort,  it  was  very  late  in  the  world  before  any  such  general 
system  was  thought  of,  or  before  the  philosophy  of  laws  was 
treated  of  by  itself,  and  without  regard  to  the  particular  insti- 
tutions of  any  nation.  Grotius  seems  to  have  been  the  first 
who  attempted  to  give  the  world  anything  hke  a  system  of 
those  principles  which  ought  to  run  through,  and  be  the 
foundation  of  the  laws  of  all  nations ;  and  his  Treatise  of  the 
Laws  of  Peace  and  War,  with  all  its  imperfections,  is  perhaps, 
at  this  day,  the  most  complete  work  that  has  yet  been  given  on 
the  subject." 

Whether  this  was,  or  was  not,  the  leading  object  of  Grotius, 
it  is  not  material  to  decide ;  but  if  this  was  his  object,  it  will 
not  be  disputed  that  he  has  executed  his  design  in  a  very 
desultory  manner,  and  that  he  often  seems  to  have  lost  sight 
of  it  altogether,  in  the  midst  of  those  miscellaneous  specula- 
tions on  political,  etliical,  and  historical  subjects,  which  form 
so  large  a  portion  of  his  Treatise,  and  which  so  frecLuently 
succeed  each  other  without  any  apparent  connexion  or  common 

Nor  do  the  views  of  Grotius  appear  always  enlarged  or  just, 
even  when  he  is  pointing  at  the  object  described  by  Mr.  Smith. 
The  Eoman  system  of  Jurisprudence  seems  to  hate  warped,  in 
no  inconsiderable  degree,  his  notions  on  all  questions  connected 
with  the  theory  of  legislation,  and  to  have  diverted  his  atten- 
tion from  that  philosophical  idea  of  law,  so  well  expressed  by 
Cicero, — "Non  a  praatoris  edicto,  neque  a  duodecim  tabulis, 
sed  penitus  ex  intimst  philosophic,  hauriendam  juris  discipli- 
nam."     In  this  idolatry,  indeed,  of  the  Konian  law,  he  has 


^  "  Of  what  stamp,"  says  a,  raoEt  in-  Borial  ?— Sometimes    one   thing,    some- 

geniouB  and  original  tMnber,  "  are  Iho  times  another :  they  seem  hardly  to  have 

worbfl  of  Grotius,  Piiffendotff,  and  Bur-  settled  the  matter  with  themBelTes." — 

lamaqoi?    Ate  they  political  or  ethical,  Bentham's  JnJTOtJwrfitmfofSeiViiKnjrfes 

hietoricftl  or  juridical,  espoaitory  or  cen-  o/MoraU  and  Le^fatiott,  p.  327. 
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not  gone  bo  far  as  some  of  liia  coimnentatora,  who  have  affirmed, 
that  it  is  only  a  different  name  for  the  Law  of  Nature ;  but 
that  his  paitiahty  for  his  professional  pursuits  has  often  led 
him  to  overlook  the  immense  difference  between  the  state  of 
society  in  ancient  and  modem  Europe,  will  not,  I  believe,  be 
now  disputed.  It  must,  at  the  same  time,  be  mentioned  to  hia 
praise,  that  no  writer  appears  to  have  been,  in  theory,  more 
completely  aware  of  the  essential  distinction  between  Natural 
and  Municipal  laws.  In  one  of  the  paragraphs  of  his  Prolego- 
mena, he  mentions  it  as  a  part  of  his  general  plan,  to  illustrate 
the  Roman  code,  and  to  systematize  those  parts  of  it  which 
have  their  origin  in  the  Law  of  Nature.  "  The  ta^k,"  says  he, 
"  of  moulding  it  into  liie  form  of  a  system,  lias  been  projected 
by  many,  but  hitherto  aecomphehed  by  none.  Nor  indeed  was 
the  thing  possible,  while  so  little  attention  was  paid  to  the 
distinction  between  natural  and  positive  institutions ;  for  the 
former  being  everywhere  the  same,  may  be  easily  traced  to  a 
few  general  principles,  while  the  latter,  exhibiting  different 
appearances  at  different  times,  and  in  different  places,  elude 
every  attempt  towards  methodical  arrangement,  no  less  than  the 
insulated  facts  which  individual  objects  present  to  our  external 
senses." 

This  passage  of  Grotius  has  given  great  offence  to  two  of 
the  most  eminent  of  his  commentators,  Henry  and  Samuel 
de  Coceeii,  who  have  laboured  much  to  vindicate  the  Iloman 
legislators  against  that  indirect  censure  which  the  words  of 
Grotius  appear  to  convey.  "  My  chief  object,"  says  tlie  latter 
of  those  writers,  "  was,  by  deducing  the  Roman  law  from  its 
source  in  the  nature  of  things,  to  reconcile  Natural  Juris- 
prudence with  the  civil  code ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  correct 
the  supposition  imphed  in  the  foregoing  passage  of  Grotius, 
which  is  indeed  one  of  the  most  exceptionable  to  be  found  in 
his  work.  The  remarks  on  this  subject,  scattered  over  the 
following  commentary,  the  reader  will  find  arranged  in  duo 
order  in  my  twelfth  Preliminary  Dissertation,  the  chief  design 
of  which  is  to  systematize  the  whole  Roman  law,  and  to  de- 
monstrate its  beautiful  coincidence  with  the  Law  of  Nature," 
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In  the  execution  of  this  design,  Cocceii  must,  I  think  be 
allowed  to  hare  contributed  a  very  useful  supplement  to  the 
jurisprudential  labours  of  Grrotius,  the  Dissertation  in  question 
being  eminently  distinguished  by  that  distinct  and  lummous 
method,  the  want  of  which  renders  the  study  of  the  Treatise 
De  Jure  Beili  et  Pacis  so  peculiarly  irksome  and  unsatisfactorj , 
The  enperstitious  veneration  for  the  Roman  code  expressed 
by  such  writers  as  the  Cocceii,  will  appear  less  wonderful,  when 
we  attend  to  the  influence  of  the  same  prejudice  on  the  liberal 
and  philosophical  mind  of  Leibnitz ;  an  author,  who  has  not 
ordy  gone  so  far  as  to  compare  the  civil  law  (considered  as  a 
monument  of  human  genius)  with  the  remains  of  the  ancient 
Greek  geometry ;  but  has  strongly  intimated  his  dissent  from 
the  opinions  of  those  who  have  represented  its  principles  as 
being  frequently  at  variance  with  the  Law  of  Katuxe.  In  one 
very  powerful  paragraph,  he  expresses  himself  thus :  "  I  have 
often  said,  that,  after  the  writings  of  geometricians,  there  exists 
nothing  which,  in  point  of  strength,  subtilty,  and  depth,  can  be 
compared  to  the  works  of  the  Roman  lawyers.  And  as  it 
would  be  scarcely  possible,  from  mere  intrinsic  evidence,  to  dis- 
tinguish a  demonstration  of  Euclid's  from  one  of  Archimedes 
or  of  ApoUonius,  (the  style  of  all  of  them  appearing  no  less 
uniform  than  if  reason  herself  were  speaking  through  their 
organs,)  so  also  the  Roman  lawyers  all  resemble  each  other  like 
twin-brothers ;  insomuch  that,  from  the  style  alone  of  any  par- 
ticular opinion  or  argument,  hardly  any  conjecture  could  be 
formed  about  its  author.  Nor  are  the  traces  of  a  refined  and 
deeply  meditated  system  of  Natural  Jurisprudence  anywhere  to 
be  found  more  visible,  or  in  greater  abundance.  And  even  in 
those  cases  where  its  principles  are  departed  from,  either  in 
compliance  with  the  language  consecrated  by  technical  forms, 
or  in  consequence  of  new  statutes,  or  of  ancient  traditions,  the 
conclusions  which  the  assumed  hypothesis  renders  it  necessary 
to  incorporate  with  the  eternal  dictates  of  right  reason,  are 
deduced  with  the  soundest  logic,  and  with  an  ingenuity  that 
excites  admiration.  Nor  are  these  demationa  from  the  Lmv 
of  Nature  so  frequent  as  is  eoimnmly  app-ehended." 
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In  the  last  sentence  of  this  paaeage,  Leitnitz  had  protably 
an  eye  to  the  works  of  Grotius  and  his  followers ;  which,  how- 
ever narrow  and  timid  in  their  views  they  may  now  appear, 
were,  for  a  long  time,  regarded  among  eivihans  as  savouring 
somewhat  of  theoretical  innovation,  and  of  political  heresy. 

To  all  this  may  be  added,  as  a  defect  still  more  important 
and  radical  in  the  systems  of  Natural  Jurisprudence  considered 
as  models  of  universal  legislation,  that  their  authors  reason 
concerning  laws  too  abstractedly,  without  specifying  the  parti- 
cular circumstances  of  the  society  to  which  they  mean  that  their 
conclusions  should  be  applied  It  is  very  justly  observed  by 
Mr.  Bentham,  that  "  if  there  are  any  books  of  uoiversal^Juris- 
prudence,  they  must  be  looked  for  within  very  narrow  limits." 
He  certainly,  however,  carries  this  idea  too  far,  when  he  asserts, 
that  "  to  be  susceptible  of  a  universal  application,  aM  that  a 
book  of  the  expository  kind  can  have  to  ti'cat  of,  is  the  import 
of  words;  and  that,  to  be  strictly  speaking  universal,  it  must 
confine  itself  to  terminology ;  that  is,  to  an  explanation  of  such 
words  connected  with  law,  as  power,  right,  obligaiion,  liberty, 
to  wliich  are  words  pretty  exactly  correspondent  in  all  lan- 
guages."!  His  expressions,  too,  are  somewhat  unguarded, 
when  he  calls  the  Law  of  Nature  "  an  obscure  phantom,  which, 
in  the  imaginations  of  these  who  go  in  chase  of  it,  points  some- 
times to  trKmners,  sometimes  to  laws,  sometimes  to  what  law 
is,  sometimes  to  what  it  ougM  to  be."  2  Nothing,  indeed,  can  be 
more  exact  and  judicious  than  this  description,  when  restricted 
to  the  Law  of  Nature,  as  commonly  treated  of  by  writers  on 
Jurisprudence ;  but  if  extended  to  the  Law  of  Nature,  as 
originally  understood  among  ethical  writers,  it  is  impossible  to 
assent  to  it,  without  abandoning  all  the  principles  on  which  the 
science  of  morals  ultimately  rests.  With  these  obvious,  but,  in 
my  opinion,  very  essential  Hmitations,  I  perfectly  agree  with 
Mr.  Bentham,  m  considering  an  abstract  code  of  laws  as  a 
thing  equally  unphilosophical  in  the  design,  and  useless  in  the 
execution. 

'  IiOrodurtion  to  the  Princtplm  of  Monds  and  Zeijlslalioii,  p.  32;! 
'  Ibid.  p.  a27. 
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In  stating  these  obeeryatione,  I  would  not  bo  understood  to 
dispute  the  utility  of  turning  the  attention  of  students  to  a 
comparative  view  of  the  muiiicipal  institutions  of  different 
nations ;  but  only  to  express  my  doubts  whether  this  can  be 
done  with  advantage,  by  referring  these  institutions  to  tltat 
abstract  theory  caUed  tlie  Law  of  Nature,  as  to  a  common 
standard.  The  code  of  some  particular  country  must  be  lixed 
on  as  a  groundwork  for  our  epeculations ;  and  its  laws  studied, 
not  as  consequences  of  any  abstract  principles  of  justice,  but  in 
their  connexion  with  the  circumstances  of  the  people  among 
whom  they  originated.  A  comparison  of  these  laws  with  the 
corresponding  laws  of  other  nations,  considered  also  in  their 
connexion  with  the  circumstances  whence  tliey  arose,  would 
form  a  branch  of  study  equally  interestuig  and  useful ;  not 
merely  to  those  who  have  in  view  the  profession  of  law,  but  to 
aU  who  receive  the  advantages  of  a  liberal  education.  In  fixing 
on  such  a  standard,  the  preference  must  undoubtedly  be  given 
to  the  Eoman  law,  if  for  no  other  reason  than  this,  that  its 
technical  language  is  more  or  less  incorporated  with  aU  oui' 
municipal  regulations  in  this  part  of  the  world :  and  the  study 
of  this  language,  as  well  as  of  the  other  technical  parts  of 
Jurisprudence,  (so  revolting  to  the  taste  when  considered  as  the 
arbitrary  jargon  of  a  philosophical  theory,)  would  possess 
sufficient  attractions  to  excite  the  curiosity,  when  considered  as 
a  necessary  passport  to  a  knowledge  of  that  system,  which  so 
long  determined  the  rights  of  the  greatest  and  most  celebrated 
of  nations. 

"  Universal  grammar,"  says  Dr.  Lowth,  "  cannot  be  taught 
abstractedly ;  it  must  be  done  with  reference  to  some  language 
already  known,  in  which  the  terms  are  to  be  explained  and  the 
rules  exemplified."^  The  same  observation  may  be  applied 
(and  for  reasons  strikingly  analogous)  to  the  science  of  Natural 
or  Universal  Jurisprudence. 

Of  the  truth  of  this  last  proposition  Bacon  seems  to  have 

been  fuUy  awai-e ;  and  it  was  manifestly  some  ideas  of  the  same 

kind  which  gave  birth  to  Montesqiueu's  historical  speculations 

'  Pitiiiee  to  hie  English  Orawmar. 
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witli  respect  to  the  origin  of  laws,  and  the  reference  which  they 
may  be  expected  to  bear,  in  different  parts  of  the  world,  to  the 
physical  and  moral  circumstances  of  the  nations  among  whom 
they  have  sprung  up.  During  this  long  interval,  it  would  be 
difficult  to  name  any  intermediate  writer,  by  whom  the  import- 
ant considerations  just  stated  were  duly  attended  to. 

In  touching  formerly  on  some  of  Bacon's  ideas  concerning 
the  philosophy  of  law,  I  quoted  a  few  of  the  moat  prominent  of 
those  fortunate  anticipations,  so  profusely  scattered  over  his 
works,  which,  outstripping  the  ordinary  march  of  human  reason, 
associate  his  mind  with  the  luminaries  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury, rather  than  with  hU  own  contemporaries.  These  antici- 
pations, as  well  as  many  others  of  a  similar  description,  haz- 
arded by  bis  bold  yet  prophetic  imagination,  have  often  struck 
me  as  r^embling  the  pierres  (^atiente  jutting  out  from  the 
comers  of  an  ancient  building,  and  inviting  the  fancy  to  com- 
plete what  was  left  unfinished  of  the  architect's  design ; — or  the 
slight  and  broken  sketches  traced  on  the  skirts  of  an  American 
map,  to  connect  its  chains  of  hills  and  branches  of  rivers  with 
some  future  survey  of  the  contiguous  wilderness.  Yielding  to 
such  impressions,  and  eager  to  pursue  the  rapid  ilight  of  his 
genius,  let  me  abandon  for  a  moment  the  order  of  time,  while 
I  pass  from  the  Pontes  Juris  to  the  Spirit  of  Laios.  To  have 
a  just  conception  of  the  comparatively  limited  views  of  Grotius, 
it  is  necessary  to  attend  to  what  was  planned  by  his  immediate 
predecessor,  and  first  executed  (or  rather  liret  begun  to  be 
executed)  by  one  of  his  remote  successors. 

The  main  object  of  the  Spirit  of  Laim  (it  is  necessary  here 
to  premise)  is  to  show,  not,  as  has  been  frequently  suppcaed, 
what  laws  ought  to  be, — but  how  the  diversities  in  the  physical 
and  moral  circumstances  of  the  human  race  have  contributed 
to  produce  diversities  in  their  political  establishments,  and  in 
their  municipal  regulations.^     On  this  point,  indeed,  an  appeal 

'  This,  though  somewhat  smbigucruBlj  sentence:  "Dans  cet  ouvrage,  M.  de 
expreseed,  mu«{,  I  think,  have  baen  <he  Montesquieu  s'occupe  moiuB  dca  ioix 
idea   of  D'Alembert   in   the   followinit       qu'nn  a  faites,  que  de  celles  qn'on  a  ilii 
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may  be  made  to  the  author  himself.  "  I  write  not,"  says  he, 
"  to  censure  anything  established  in  any  country  whatsoever ; 
every  nation  will  here  find  tiie  reasons  on  which  its  maxims  are 
founded."  This  plan,  however,  which,  when  underatood  with 
proper  limitations,  is  highly  philosophical,  and  which  raises 
Jurisprudence,  from  the  uninteresting  and  useless  state  in 
which  we  find  it  in  Grotius  and  Puffendorff,  to  be  one  of  the 
most  agreeable  and  important  branches  of  useful  knowledge, 
(although  the  execution  of  it  occupies  by  far  the  greater  part  of 
Ms  work,)  is  prosecuted  by  Montesquieu  in  so  very  desultory  a 
manner,  that  I  am  incKned  to  think  he  rather  fell  into  it  insen- 
sibly, in  consequence  of  the  occasional  impulse  of  accidental 
curiosity,  than  from  any  regular  design  he  had  formed  to  him- 
self when  he  began  to  collect  materials  for  that  celebrated  per- 
formance. He  seems,  indeed,  to  confess  this  in  the  following 
passage  of  his  preface ;  "  Often  have  I  begun,  and  as  often  laid 
aside,  this  undertaking.  I  have  followed  my  observations 
without  any  fixed  plan,  and  without  thinking  either  of  rules  or 
exceptions.     I  have  found  the  truth  only  to  lose  it  again." 

But  whatever  opinion  we  may  form  on  this  point,  Montes- 
quieu enjoys  an  unquestionable  claim  to  the  grand  idea  of  con- 
necting Jurisprudence  with  History  and  Philoaophy,  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  render  them  all  subservient  to  their  mutual  illus- 
tration. Some  occasional  disquisitions  of  the  same  kind  may, 
it  is  true,  be  traced  in  earher  writers,  particularly  in  the  works 
of  Bodinus ;  but  they  are  of  a  nature  too  trilling  to  detract  from 
the  glory  of  Montesquieu.  When  we  compare  the  jurispru- 
dential researches  of  the  latter  with  the  systems  previously  in 
possession  of  the  schools,  the  step  which  he  made  appears  to 
have  been  so  vast  as  almost  to  justify  the  somewhat  too  osten- 
tatious motto  prefixed  to  them  by  the  author;  Prolem  sine 
Maire  creatam.  Instead  of  confining  himself,  after  the  example 
of  his  predecessors,  to  an  interpretation  of  one  part  of  the 
Boman  code  by  another,  he  studied  the  Spirit  of  these  laws 

fiuce." — (Eloge  de  M.  de  Motitesguieti.)       ing  which  I  ponceive  to  bn  the  very  v- 
According  to  the  moat  obvious  interpre-      verse  of  tha  truth . 
tfttion  of  hi"  words,  they  convey  a  mean- 
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in  the  political  views  of  their  authore,  and  in  the  peculiar  cir- 
cumetaikces  of  that  extraordinary  race.  He  combined  the 
science  of  law  with  the  history  of  political  society,  employing 
the  latter  to  account  for  the  varying  aims  of  the  legislator ;  and 
the  former,  in  its  turn,  to  explain  the  nature  of  the  government, 
and  the  manners  of  the  people.  Nor  did  he  limit  his  inquii-ies 
to  the  Eoman  law  and  to  Koman  history ;  but,  convinced  that 
the  general  principles  of  human  nature  are  everywhere  the 
same,  he  searched  for  new  lights  among  the  subjects  of  every 
government,  and  the  inhabitants  of  every  cKmate ;  and,  while 
he  thus  opened  inexhaustible  and  unthought-of  resources  to  the 
student  of  Jurisprudence,  he  indirectly  marked  out  to  the  legis- 
lator the  extent  and  the  limits  of  his  power,  and  recalled  the 
attention  of  the  philosopher  from  abstract  and  useless  theories, 
to  the  only  authentic  monuments  of  the  history  of  mankind.^ 

This  view  of  law,  which  unites  History  and  Philosophy  with 
Jurisprudence,  has  been  followed  out  with  remarkahle  success 
by  various  authors  since  Montesquieu's  time ;  and  for  a  con- 
siderable number  of  years  after  the  publication  of  the  Spirit  of 
LawB,  became  so  very  fashionable  (particularly  in  this  country) 
that  many  seem  to  have  considered  it,  not  as  a  step  towards  a 
farther  end,  but  as  exhausting  the  whole  science  of  Jurispru- 
dence. For  such  a  conclusion  tliere  is  undoubtedly  some 
foundation,  so  long  as  we  confine  our  attention  to  the  ruder 
periods  of  society,  in  which  governments  and  laws  may  be 
universally  regarded  as  the  gradual  result  of  time  and  experi- 
ence, of  circumstances  and  emergencies.  In  enUghtened  ages, 
however,  there  cannot  be  a  doubt,  that  political  wisdom  comes 
in  for  its  share  in  the  administration  of  human  affairs ;  and 
there  is  reasonable  ground  for  hoping,  that  its  influence  will 

'  As  exampleeof  JTonteequieu'B  peou-  liia  Theory  of  the  Feudal  LcoBe  among 

liftT  and  obaractoriatjcal  Style  of  think-  the  Fraiiiki,    coneidered   in   relation  to 

ing  in   Th£  Spirit  of  Lains,  may  te  tlie  revolutione  of  tlieir  monarcliy.    On 

mentioned    his     Ohaervatiima    on,     tJte  many  points  comiBcted  wiit  these  re- 

Oriffin  and  Sesolutums  of  the  Soniati  aearchee,   his    eonolusione   ha™    been 

LaiBS  on  Sueeeeaioae  ;  And  what  \e  has  since  controverted;  but  all  his  anccee- 

written  on  the  History  rf  the    Civil  sors  hsTe  agreed  in  acltnowledgmR  him 

Laaa  in  hit  ovm  Conntry;  abovo  nil,  as  their  common  mael«r  and  guide. 
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continue  to  increase,  in  proportioii  as  the  principles  of  legisla- 
tion are  more  generally  studied  and  understood.  To  suppose 
the  contrary,  would  reduce  us  to  be  mere  spectators  of  the 
progress  and  decline  of  society,  and  put  an  end  to  every  species 
of  patriotic  exertion. 

Montesquieu's  own  aim  in  bis  historical  disquisitions,  was 
obviously  mucb  more  deep  and  refined.  In  various  instances, 
one  would  almost  tbink  he  had  in  his  mind  the  very  shrewd 
aphorism  of  Lord  Coke,  that,  "  to  trace  an  error  to  its  fountain- 
head,  is  to  refute  it ;" — a  species  of  refutation,  which,  as  Mr. 
Bentham  has  weU  remarked,  is,  with  many  understandings,  the 
only  one  that  has  any  weight.^  To  men  prepossessed  with  a 
blind  veneration  for  the  wisdom  of  antiquity,  and  strongly  im- 
pressed with  a  conviction  that  everything  they  see  around  them 
is  the  result  of  the  legislative  wisdom  of  their  ancestors,  the 
very  existence  of  a  legal  principle,  or  of  an  established  custom, 
becomes  an  argument  iu  its  favour ;  and  an  argument  to  which 
no  reply  can  be  made,  but  by  tracing  it  to  so: 
prejudice,  or  to  a  form  of  society  so  different  from  that  e 
at  present,  tiiat  the  same  considerations  which  serve  to  account 
for  its  first  origin,  demonstrate  indirectly  the  expediency  of 
now  accommodating  it  to  the  actual  circumstances  of  mankind. 

According  to  this  view  of  the  subject,  the  speculations  of 
Montesquieu  were  ultimately  directed  to  the  same  practical 
conclusion  with  that  pointed  out  in  the  prophetic  suggestions 
of  Bacon;  aiming,  however,  at  this  object,  by  a  process  more 
circuitous ;  and,  perhaps,  on  that  account,  the  more  likely  to  be 


^  "  If  owr  ancestors  ha/eE  been  aS 
idong  v/«der  a  wietake,  haw  came  they 
to  hive  ftJlen  into  if?  is  a  qnestioii 
that  naturally  occura  upon  all  such  oc- 
casione  Thp  case  ib  that  in  matters 
of  law  more  especially  euih  is  the 
dnmini  n  of  authnrity  ver  onr  minds 
and  Buoli  the  pre]udiee  it  (jeates  m 
favour  of  whatever  institntion  it  has 
tiken  under  its  wing  that  after  all 
manner  of  reasons  that  can  he  thought 
of  tnfiiyotir  of  the  inatitotion  have  heen 


shewn  to  be  inenfficient,  wa  still  cannot 
forhear  looking  to  some  nnassignahlo 
and  latent  reason  for  We  efficient  oause. 
But  if,  instead  of  any  such  reason,  ne 


■nfinda 


efor 


of  the  erroneouenesB  of  which  we  are 
already  eitisfled  then  at  last  we  are 
content  to  giie  it  np  without  further 
strngfle  and  then  and  not  till  then, 
our  Batisfaction  is  complete  — D^enee 
of  Usv,Ty  pp  94  <t5 
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efEeetual,  The  plans  of  both  have  been  since  combined  with 
extraordinary  sagacity,  by  some  of  the  later  writers  on  Pohtical 
Economy ;  ^  but  with  (heir  systems  we  have  no  concern  in  the 
present  section.  I  shall  therefore  only  remark,  in  addition  to 
the  foregoing  ohservations,  the  peculiar  utility  of  these  re- 
searches concerning  the  history  of  laws,  in  repressing  the  folly 
of  sudden  and  violent  innovation,  by  illustrating  the  reference 
which  laws  must  necessarily  have  to  the  actual  circumstances 
of  a  people,' — and  the  tendency  which  natural  causes  have  to 
improve  gradually  and  progressively  the  condition  of  mankind, 
under  every  government  which  allows  them  to  enjoy  the  bless- 
ings of  peace  and  of  liberty. 

The  weU-merited  popularity  of  the  Spirit  of  Laws,  gave  the 
first  fatal  blow  to  the  study  of  Natural  Jurisprudence;  partly 
by  the  proofs  which,  in  every  page,  the  work  afforded,  of  the 
absurdity  of  all  schemes  of  Universal  Legislation ;  and  partly 
by  the  attractions  which  it  possessed,  in  point  of  eloquence  and 
taste,  when  contrasted  with  the  insupportable  dulness  of  the 
systems  then  ia  possession  of  the  schools.  It  is  remarkable, 
that  MontescLuieu  has  never  once  mentioned  the  name  of 
Grotius ; — in  this^  probably,  as  in  numberless  other  instances, 
conceiving  it  to  be  less  expedient  to  attack  established  preju- 
dices openly  and  in  front,  than  gradually  to  undermine  the 
unsuspected  errors  upon  which  they  rest. 

If  the  foregoing  details  should  appear  tedious  to  some  of  my 
readers,  I  must  request  them  to  recollect,  that  they  relate  to  a 
science  which,  for  much  more  than  a  hundred  years,  constituted 
the  whole  philosophy,  both  ethical  and  political,  of  the  largest 
portion  of  civilized  Europe.     With  respect  to  Gfermanyj  in  par- 

'  Above  all,  by  Mr.  Smilh;  who,  in  intereBling  subjact,"  which,  Eccordirg 

bis  WeaUk  of  Nalwrw,  has  judiciously  to  Gihboii,  "broke  from  Scotland  in  our 

and   Ldfully     ml    ed  w  th  th  t  t  m         was  bat  a  Tefleetion,   though 

gh        fg       alp        pllhint  with      for  steadier  and  more  concen- 

lum  k  t  h        i  TI        iicoi  Hia  X   tad  1  rce,  from  the  scattered  hut  bril- 

tory     lati      t     tb  t  f  t  p  1 1  oal  hant    p  rfca  kindled  by  the  genius  of 

oc    ty    wl     1    h       gi  b  rth  t  M  nt    quiflu.  I  shall  afterwards  have  oo- 

myftl        sttt  d        tn  ast  taia  notice  of  the  niighty  influ- 

p    u3       t     mod  ro   %     f    —     Th  wh  ch  his  writings  have  had  on  the 

t      g     y   f  phloH  ph     light        th  b    q    nt  history  of  Scottish  literature. 

V)L    r  K 
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ticular,  it  appears  from  the  Count  de  Uertzberg,  that  this 
science  continued  to  maintain  its  undisputed  groundj  till  it  was 
supplanted  by  that  growing  passion  for  Statistical  details, 
which,  of  late,  has  given  a  direction  so  different,  and  in  some 
r^pects  so  opposite,  to  the  studies  of  his  countrymen.^ 

When  from  Germany  we  turn  our  eyes  to  the  south  of 
Europe,  the  prospect  seems  not  merely  sterile,  but  afflicting 
and  almost  hopeless.  Of  Spanish  literature  I  know  nothing 
but  through  the  medium  of  translations ;  a  veiy  imperfect  one, 
imdoubtedly,  when  a  judgment  is  to  be  passed  on  compositions 
addressed  to  the  powers  of  imagination  and  taste,  yet  fully  suffi- 
cient to  enable  us  to  form  an  estimate  of  works  which  treat  of 
science  and  ptdloaophy.  On  such  subjects  it  may  be  safely  con- 
cluded, that  whatever  is  unfit  to  stand  the  test  of  a  literal  ver- 
sion, is  not  worth  the  trouble  of  being  studied  in  the  original 
The  progress  of  the  Mind  in  Spain,  during  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury, we  may  therefore  confidently  pronounce,  if  not  entirely 
suspended,  to  have  been  too  inconsiderable  to  merit  attention. 

"  The  only  good  book,"  says  Montesquieu,  "  which  the 
Spaniards  have  to  boast  of,  is  that  which  exposes  the  absurdity 
of  all  the  rest."  In  this  remark,  I  have  little  doubt  that  there 
is  a  considerable  sacrifice  of  truth  to  the  pointed  effect  of  an 
antithesis.  The  unqualified  censure,  at  the  stone  time,  of  this 
great  man  is  not  unworthy  of  notice,  as  a  strong  expression  of 
his  feelings  with  respect  to  the  general  insignificance  of  the 
Spanish  writers.* 

'  "  la  coimoisBance  dee  6tate  qu'on  as  he  informn  via  in  Lis  Anecdotes,  tliat 

BB  plait  aujounl'hui  d'appeller  Statia-  Dijden  aeeured  him  he  was  more  in- 

tupie,  est  line  de  ces  sciences  qui  eont  debted  to  the  Spanish  critics  than  to 

devenues  &  la  mode,  et  qui  ont  prie  une  the  writers  of  any  other  nation." — Ma- 

vogne  g^nSrale  depnia  quelques  annSea;  lone,  in  a  note  on  Drjden'e  Essay  on 

clle  a  prasquo  dSpoeaede  celle  dn  Droit  Dramotic  Poesj/. 

Public,   qui   rignoit  au  commencement  The  same  anecdote  is  told,   thongh 

et  jusques  vers  le  milieu  du  siecU  pri-  with  a  considerable    difference  in   the 

sent." — SeflaEions  Sfir  la  Force   dei  circumHtancea,  hyWarton,  inhis  Sssaj 

Etats.     Par  M.  le  Comte  de  Hertzbei^.  on  the  Wntiiiga  of  Pope.     "  Lord  Bol- 

Uerlin,  1782.  ingbroke  assured  Pope,   that  Diyden 

'  "  Lord  Bulingbrcke  lold  Mr,  Speuce,  often  declared  to  him,  tjiat  he  got  more 
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The  iminitable  work  here  referred  to  by  Montesquieu,  is  itself 
entitled  to  a  place  in  this  Discourse,  not  only  as  one  of  the  hap- 
piest and  most  wonderful  creations  of  human  fancy,  but  as  the 
record  of  a  force  of  character  and  an  enlargement  of  mind 
which,  when  contrasted  with  the  prejudices  of  the  author's  age 
find  nation,  seem  almost  miraculous.  It  is  not  merely  against 
Books  of  Chivalry  that  the  satire  of  Cervantes  is  directed. 
Many  other  follies  and  al^urdities  of  a  lees  local  and  temporary 
nature  have  their  share  in  his  ridicule,  while  not  a  single  ex- 
pression escapes  hie  pen  that  can  give  offence  to  the  most 
fastidious  moralist.  Hence  those  amusing  and  interesting  con- 
trasts by  which  Cervantes  so  powerfudly  attaches  us  to  the  hero 
of  his  story ;  chastising  the  wildest  freaks  of  a  disordered  ima^ 
gination  by  a  stateHness  yet  courtesy  of  virtue,  and  (on  all  sub- 
jects hut  one)  by  a  superiority  of  good  sense  and  of  philosophical 
refinement,  which,  even  under  the  most  ludicrous  circumstances, 
never  cease  to  command  our  respect  and  to  keep  aHve  om'  sym- 
pathy. 

In  Italy,  notwithstanding  the  persecution  undergone  by  Ga- 
lileo, physics  and  astronomy  continued  to  be  cultivated  with 
success  by  TorriceUi,  Borelli,  Cassini,  and  others ;  and  in  pure 
geometry,  Viviani  rose  to  the  very  first  eminence,  as  the  restorer, 
or  rather  as  the  diviner,  of  ancient  discoveries ;  but  in  all  those 
studies  which  require  the  aninaating  spirit  of  civil  and  religious 
liberty,  this  once  renowned  country  exhibited  tlie  most  melan- 
choly symptoms  of  mental  decrepitude.  "  Eome,"  says  a  French 
historian,  "  was  too  much  interested  in  maintaining  her  prin- 
ciples, not  to  raise  every  imaginable  barrier  against  what  might 
destroy  them.  Hence  that  index  of  prohibited  books,  into  which 
were  put  the  history  of  the  President  de  Thou ;  the  woTks  on 
the  liberties  of  the  Galilean  church ;  and  (who  could  have  bc- 
Keved  it  ?)  the  translations  of  the  Holy  Scriptures.   Meanwhile, 

from  the  Spanish  eritioa  than  from  the  ture  of  Mb  own  country  and  with  that 
Italian,  French,  and  all  other  critics  pnt  of  England,  assures  me,  that  he  cannot 
together."  ecolleut  a  single  Spanish  critic  from 
I  suspect  (Itat  there  is  8  me  mist  lie  whom  Dryden  can  reasonahly  be  sup- 
in  this  story.  A  Span  si  gentl  man  posed  to  havo  deriyed  any  importiint 
pqiudJy  well  acquainted      th  the  litora  1  ghts. 
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this  tiibunal,  though  always  ready  to  coiidenm  judicious  authors 
upon  frivolous  suspicions  of  heresy,  approved  those  seditious  and 
fanatical  theologists  whose  writings  tended  to  the  encourage- 
ment of  regicide  and  the  destruction  of  government.  The 
approbation  and  censure  of  books/'  it  is  justly  added,  "  deserve 
a  place  in  the  history  of  the  human  mind." 

The  great  glory  of  the  Continent  towards  the  end  of  the 
seventeenth  century  (I  except  only  the  philosophers  of  France) 
was  Leibnitz.  He  was  bom  as  early  ae  1646 ;  and  distinguished 
himself,  while  still  a  very  young  man,  by  a  display  of  those 
talents  which  were  afterwards  to  contend  with  the  united  powers 
of  Clarke  and  of  Newton,  I  have  already  introduced  his  name 
among  the  writers  on  Natural  Law ;  hut  in  every  other  respect 
he  ranks  more  fitly  with  the  contemporaries  of  his  old  age  than 
■with  those  of  his  youth.  My  reasons  for  thinking  so  will  appear 
in  the  sequel.  In  the  meantime,  it  may  soiffice  to  remark,  that 
Leibnitz  the  jurist  belongs  to  one  century,  and  Leibnitz  the 
philosopher  to  another. 

In  this  and  other  analogous  distributions  of  my  materials,  as 
well  as  in  the  order  I  have  followed  in  the  arrangement  of  par- 
ticular facts,  it  may  be  proper,  once  for  all,  to  observe,  that 
much  must  necessarily  be  left  to  the  discretionary,  though  not 
to  the  arbitrary  decision  of  the  author's  judgment ;  that  the 
dates  which  separate  from  each  other  the  different  stages  in  the 
progress  of  Human  Reason  do  not,  like  those  which  occur  in 
the  history  of  the  exact  sciences,  admit  of  being  iixed  with 
chronological  and  indisputable  precision  ;  while,  in  adjusting 
the  perplexed  rights  of  the  innumerable  claimants  in  this  intel- 
lectual and  shadowy  region,  a  task  is  imposed  on  the  writer, 
resembling  not  unfrequently  the  labour  of  Mm,  who  should 
have  attempted  to  circumscribe,  by  mathematical  lines,  the 
melting  and  interminghng  eolom'S  of  Arachne's  web ; 
In  quo  diveral  niteant  cum  mflle  colores, 
Tranfiitna  ipse  tamen  spsctantia  lumina  fiJIit, 
Usqiio  adao  quod  tangit  idem  est,  tamen  nliima  distant. 

But  I  will  not  add  to  the  number  (already  too  great)  of  the 
foregoing  pages,  by  antieijiating,  and  attempting  to  obviate, 
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the  criticisms  to  which  they  may  be  liable.  Nor  will  I  dissem- 
ble the  confidence  with  which,  amid  a  variety  of  doubts  and 
misgivings,  I  look  forward  to  the  candid  indulgence  of  those 
who  are  best  fitted  to  appreciate  the  difficulties  of  my  under- 
taking. I  am  certfunly  not  prepared  to  say  with  Johnson,  that 
"  I  dismiss  my  work  with  frigid  indifference,  and  that  to  me 
success  and  miscarriage  are  empty  sounds."  My  feelings  are 
more  in  imison  with  those  expressed  by  the  same  writer  in  the 
conclusion  of  the  adnoirahle  preface  to  Ms  edition  of  Shakes- 
peare. One  of  his  reflections,  more  partieularlyj  falls  in  so 
completely  with  the  train  of  my  own  thoughts,  that  I  cannot 
forbear,  before  laying  down  the  pen,  to  offer  it  to  the  considera- 
tion of  my  readers. 

"  Perhaps  I  may  not  be  more  censured  for  doing  wrong,  than 
for  doing  little ;  for  raising  in  the  pubHc,  expectations  which 
at  last  I  have  not  answered.  The  expectalaon  of  ignorance  is 
indefinite,  and  that  of  knowledge  is  often  tyrannicaL  It  is 
hard  to  satisfy  those  who  know  not  what  to  demand,  or  those 
who  demand  by  design  what  they  think  : 
done." 
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Some  apology,  I  am  afraiil,  is  noccssajy  for  tJie  leiigtli  to 
which  this  Dissertation  has  already  esteiKled.  My  original 
design  (as  is  well  known  to  my  friende)  was  to  comprise  in  ten 
or  twelve  sheets  all  the  preliminary  matter  which  I  was  to  con- 
tribute to  this  Supplement.  But  my  work  grew  insensibly 
under  my  hands,  till  it  assumed  a  form  which  obKged  me  either 
to  destroy  all  that  I  had  written,  or  to  continue  my  Historical 
Sketches  on  the  same  enlarged  scale.  In  selecting  the  subjects 
on  which  I  have  chiefly  dwelt,  I  have  been  guided  by  my  owti 
idea  of  their  pre-eminent  importance,  when  considered  in  con- 
nexion with  the  present  state  of  Philosophy  in  Europe.  On 
some,  wliich  I  have  passed  over  unnoticed,  it  was  impossible 
for  me  to  touch,  iivithout  a  readier  access  to  public  libraries 
than  I  can  command  in  this  retirement.  The  same  circum- 
stance will,  I  trust,  account,  in  the  opinion  of  candid  readers, 
for  various  other  omissions  in  my  performance. 

The  time  unavoidably  spent  in  consulting,  with  critical  care, 
the  numerous  Authors  referred  to  in  this  and  in  the  former 
part  of  my  Discourse,  has  encroache<l  so  deeply,  and  to  n 
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SO  painfully,  on  the  leiaire  which  I  had  destined  for  a  dLft'erent 
puriioae,  that,  at  my  advanced  years,  I  can  entertain  but  a  very 
faint  expectation  (though  I  do  not  altogether  abandon  the  hope) 
of  finishing  my  intended  Sketch  of  the  Progress  of  Ethical  and 
Pohtical  Philosophy  during  the  Eighteenth  Century.  An  un- 
dertaking of  a  much  earlier  date  has  a  prior  and  stronger  claim 
on  my  attention.  At  all  events,  whatever  may  be  wanting  to 
complete  my  plan,  it  cannot  be  difficult  for  another  hand  to 
supply.  An  Outline  is  all  that  should  be  attempted  on  such  a 
subject ;  and  the  field  which  it  has  to  embrace  will  be  found 
incomparably  more  interesting  to  most  readers  tlian  that  which 
has  fallen  under  my  review. 

KiNNiEr,  Hou'm,  AvguKl  7,  I8:;l. 
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In  the  farther  prosecution  of  the  plan  of  which  I  traced  the 
outline  in  the  Preface  to  the  First  Part  of  this  Dissertation,  I 
lind  it  neeeeeary  to  depart  considerably  from  the  arrangement 
which  I  adopted  in  treating  of  the  Philosophy  of  the  seven- 
teenth century.  During  that  period,  the  Kterary  intercourse 
between  the  different  nations  of  Eiurope  was  comparatively  so 
slightj  that  it  seemed  advisable  to  consider,  separately  and  suc- 
cessively, the  progress  of  the  noind  in  England,  in  France,  and 
in  Germany.  But  from  the  era  at  which  we  are  now  arrived, 
the.  MepvMic  of  Letters  may  be  justly  understood  to  compre- 
hend, not  only  these  and  other  conntries  in  their  neighbour- 
hood, but  every  region  of  the  civilized  earth.  Disregarding, 
accordingly,  all  diversities  of  language  and  of  geographical 
situation,  I  shall  direct  my  attention  to  the  intellectual  progress 
of  the  species  in  general ;  enlarging,  however,  chiefly  on  the 
Philosophy  of  those  parts  of  Europe,  from  whence  the  rays  of 
science  have,  in  modern  times,  diverged  to  the  other  quarters 
of  the  globe.  I  propose  also,  in  consequence  of  the  thickening 
crowd  of  useiul  authors,  keeping  pace  in  their  numbers  with 
the  diffusion  of  knowledge  and  of  liberahty,  to  allot  separate 
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discourses  to  the  history  of  Metaphysics,  of  EthicSj  and  of  Poli- 
tics ;  a  distribution  which,  wliile  it  promiees  a  more  distinct 
and  connected  view  of  these  different  subjects,  will  furnish  con- 
venient rtsting-plaees,  both  to  the  writer  and  to  the  reader,  and 
can  scarcely  fail  to  place,  in  a  stronger  and  more  concentrated 
light,  whatever  general  conclusions  may  occur  in  the  course  of 
this  survey. 

The  foregoing  considerations,  combined  with  the  narrow 
limits  assigned  to  the  sequel  of  my  work,  will  sufSciently 
account  for  the  contracted  scale  of  some  of  the  following 
sketches,  when  compai-ed  with  the  magnitude  of  the  questions 
to  which  they  relate,  and  the  peculiar  interest  which  they 
derive  from  their  immediate  influence  on  the  opinions  of  our 
own  times, 

In  the  case  of  Locke  and  Leibnitz,  with  whom  the  metaphy- 
sical history  of  the  eighteenth  century  opens,  I  mean  to  allow 
myself  a  greater  degree  of  latitude.  The  rank  which  I  have 
assigned  to  both  in  my  general  plan  seems  to  require,  of  course, 
a  more  ample  space  for  their  leading  doctrines,  as  well  as  for 
those  of  some  of  their  contemporaries  and  immediate  succes- 
sors, than  I  can  spare  for  metaphysical  systems  of  a  more 
modern  date ;  and  as  the  rudiments  of  the  most  important  of 
these  are  to  be  found  in  the  speculations  either  of  one  or  of  the 
other,  I  shall  endeavour,  by  connecting  with  my  review  of  their 
works,  those  longer  and  more  abstract  discussions  which  are 
necessary  for  the  illustration  of  fundamental  principles,  to 
avoid,  as  far  as  possible,  in  the  remaining  part  of  my  discourse, 
any  tedious  digr^sions  into  the  thorny  paths  of  scholastic  con- 
troversy. The  critical  remarks,  accordingly,  which  I  am  now 
to  offer  on  their  philosophical  writmgs,  will,  I  trust,  enable  me 
to  execute  the  very  slight  sketches  wliich  are  to  follow,  in  a 
manner  at  once  more  easy  to  myself,  and  more  satisfactory  to 
the  bulk  of  my  readers. 

But  what  I  liave  chiefly  in  view  in  these  preliminaiy  obser- 
vations, is  to  correct  certain  misapprehensions  concerning  the 
opinions  of  Loekc  and  of  Leibnitz,  which  have  misled  (with 
very  few  exceptions)  all  the  later  liistorians  who  have  treated 
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of  the  literature  of  the  eighteenth  century.  I  have  felt  a  more 
particular  solicitude  to  vindicate  the  fame  of  Locke,  not  only 
against  the  censures  of  his  opponents,  but  against  the  mistaken 
comments  and  eulogies  of  his  admirers,  both  in  England  and 
on  the  Continent.  Appeals  to  his  authority  are  so  frequent  in 
the  reasonings  of  all  who  have  since  canvassed  the  same  sub- 
jects, that,  vfithout  a  precise  idea  of  his  distinguishing  tenets, 
it  is  impossible  to  form  a  just  estimate,  either  of  the  merits  or 
demerits  of  his  successors.  In  order  to  assist  my  readers  in 
this  previous  study,  I  shall  endeavour,  as  far  as  I  can,  to  make 
Locke  his  own  commentator ;  earnestly  entreating  them,  before 
they  proceed  to  the  sequel  of  this  dissertation,  to  collate  care- 
fiiUy  those  scattered  extracts  from  his  works,  which,  in  the 
following  section,  they  will  find  brought  into  contact  with  each 
other,  with  a  view  to  their  mutual  illustration.  My  own  con- 
viction, I  confess,  is,  that  the  Essay  on  Human  Vnderdanding 
has  been  much  more  generally  applauded  than  read ;  and  if  I 
could  only  flatter  myself  with  the  hope  of  drawing  the  atten- 
tion of  the  pubHc  from  the  glosses  of  conunentators  to  the 
author's  text,  I  should  think  that  I  had  made  a  considerable 
step  towards  the  correction  of  some  radical  and  prevailing 
errors,  which  tlie  supposed  sanction  of  his  name  has  hitherto 
sheltered  from  a  free  examination. 
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sect.   i. misi'oriual  and  cbitical  keview  of  'j'he  philoso- 
phical works  of  locke  and  leibnitz. 

Locke. 

Before  entering  on  the  eubject  of  this  section,  it  is  proper 
to  premise,  that,  although  my  design  is  to  treat  separately  of 
Metaphysics,  Ethics,  and  PoUtics,  it  wiU  be  impossible  to  keep 
these  sciences  wholly  unmixed  in  the  course  of  my  reflections. 
They  all  ruu  into  each  other  by  insensible  gradations;  and 
they  have  all  been  happily  united  in  the  comprehensive  specula- 
tions of  some  of  the  most  distinguished  writers  of  the  eighteenth 
century.  The  connexion  between  Metaphysics  and  Ethics  is 
more  peculiarly  close ;  the  theory  of  Morals  having  furnished, 
ever  since  the  time  of  Oudworth,  several  of  the  most  abstruse 
questions  which  have  been  agitated  concerning  the  general 
principles,  both  intellectual  and  active,  of  the  human  frame. 
The  inseparable  affinity,  however,  l>etween  the  different  branches 
of  the  Philosophy  of  the  Mind,  does  not  afford  any  argument 
against  the  arrangement  which  I  have  adopted.  It  only  shows, 
that  it  cannot,  in  every  instance,  be  rigorously  adhei^ed  to.  It 
shall  be  my  aim  to  deviate  from  it  as  seldom,  and  as  slightly, 
as  the  miscellaneous  nature  of  my  materials  wiU  permit. 

John  Locke,  from  the  pubhcation  of  whose  Essay  on 
Human  Understanding  a  new  era  is  to  be  dated  in  the  History 
of  Philosophy,  was  bora  at  Wrington  in  Somersetshire,  in 
1632,  Of  his  father  nothing  remai'l^ible  is  recorded,  but  that 
he  was  a  captain  in  the  Parliament's  sumy  during  the  civil 
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wars ;  a  circumstance  wliich,  it  may  be  presumed  from  the  son's 
political  opinions,  would  not  be  regarded  by  him  as  a  stain  on 
the  memory  of  Ha  parent. 

In  the  earlier  part  of  Mr.  Locke's  life,  he  prosecuted  for  some 
years,  with  great  ardour,  the  study  of  medicine ;  an  art,  how- 
ever, which  he  never  aetually  exercised  as  a  profession.  Ac- 
cording to  his  friend  Le  Clerc,  the  delicacy  of  his  constitution 
rendered  this  impossible.  But  that  his  proficiency  in  the  study 
was  not  inconsiderable,  we  have  good  evidence  in  the  dedication 
prefixed  to  Dr.  Sydenham's  Observations  on  the  History  and 
Cure  of  Acute  Diseases  ;^  where  he  boasts  of  the  approbation 
bestowed  on  his  Method  by  Mr.  John  Locke,  who  (to  boiTow 
Sydenham's  own  words)  "examined  it  to  the  bottom;  and 
who,  if  we  consider  his  genius  and  penetrating  and  exact  judg- 
ment, has  scarce  any  superior,  and  few  equals,  now  living." 
The  merit  of  this  Method,  therefore,  which  still  continues  to 
be  regarded  as  a  model  by  the  most  competent  judges,  may  be 
presumed  to  have  belonged  in  part  to  Mr.  Locke,* — a  circum- 
stance which  deserves  to  be  noticed,  as  an  additional  confir- 
mation of  what  Bacon  has  so  sagaciously  taught,  concerning 
the  dependence  of  all  the  sciences  relating  to  the  phenomena, 
either  of  Matter  or  of  Mind,  on  principles  and  rules  derived 
from  the  resources  of  a  higher  philosophy.  On  the  other  hand, 
no  science  could  have  been  chosen,  more  happUy  calculated 
than  Medicine,  to  prepare  such  a  mind  as  that  of  Locke  for 
the  prosecution  of  those  speculations  which  have  immortalized 
his  name ;  the  complicated,  and  fugitive,  and  often  equivocal 
phenomena  of  disease,  requiring  in  the  observer  a  far  greater 

'  Published  in  i]ie  year  1676.  This  Is  precisely  the  idea  of  Locke 

'  It  is  remarked  of  Sydenham,  by  the  concerning  the  true  use  of  bypotbaBes. 

late  Dr.  John  Gregoiy,  "  That  though  "  Hypotheses,  if  they  are  well  made, 

full  of  hypothetical  reaaoning,  it  had  not  are  at  least  great  helps  to  the  memory, 

the  asual  effect  of  making  him  less  at-  and  often  direct  ns  to  new  disooyeries." 

tenlive   to  obserration  ;  and  that  his  — (Locke's  Worht,  yA.  iii.  p.  81.)     See 

hypotheses  seem  to  have  sat  so  loosely  also  some  remarks  on  the  same  subject 

about  him,  that  either  they  did  not  in-  in  one  of  his  letters  to  Mr.  MolyDeui. 

fliience  his  practice  at  all,  or  he  could  (Tlie  edition  of  Locke  to  which  I  uiii- 

easily  abaodon  them,   whenever  they  formly  refer,  is  that  printed  at  London 

would  not  bend  to  bis  eiperience,"  in  1812,  in  ten  volumes  8vo.) 
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portion  of  discriminating  sagacity,  than  those  of  Physics, 
strictly  so  called;  resembling,  in  this  respect,  much  more 
nearly,  the  phenomena  about  which  Metaphysics,  Ethics,  and 
PoKtice,  are  conversant. 

I  have  said,  that  the  study  of  Medicine  forms  one  of  the^best 
preparations  for  the  study  of  Mind,  to  such  an  wnderdanding 
as  Locke's.  To  an  understanding  less  compreheneive,  and  less 
cultivated  by  a  liberal  education,  the  effect  of  this  study  is 
likely  to  be  similar  to  what  we  may  trace  in  the  works  of 
Hartley,  Darwin,  and  Cabanis ;  to  all  of  whom  we  may  more 
or  le^  apply  the  sarcasm  of  Cicero  on  Aristoxenus,  the  Musician, 
who  attempted  to  explain  the  nature  of  the  soul  by  comparing 
it  to  a  Harmony  ;  Hic  ab  aktib-icio  sue  non  eecessit.^  In 
Locke's  Ussay,  not  a  single  passage  occurs  saTOuring  of  the 
Anatomical  Theatre  or  of  the  Chemical  Laboratory. 

In  1666,  Mr.  Locke,  then  in  his  thirty-fifth  year,  formed  an 
intimate  acquaintance  with  Lord  Ashley,  afterwards  Earl  of 
Shaftesbury;  from  which  period  a  complete  change  took  place, 
both  in  the  direction  of  his  studies  and  in  his  habits  of  life. 
His  attention  appears  to  have  been  then  turned,  for  the  first 
time,  to  political  subjects ;  and  his  place  of  residence  trans- 
ferred from  the  university  to  the  metropolis.  From  London 
(a  scene  wliich  gave  him  access  to  a  society  very  different  from 
what  he  had  previously  lived  in)^  he  occasionally  passed  over 
to  the  Continent,  where  he  had  an  opportunity  of  profiting  by 
the  conversation  of  some  of  the  most  distinguished  persons 
of  his  age.  In  the  course  of  his  foreign  excursions,  he  visited 
France,  Gfermany,  and  Holland ;  but  the  last  of  these  countries 
seems  to  have  been  his  favourite  place  of  residence ;  the 
blessings  which  the  people  there  enjoyed,  under  a  government 
peculiarly  favourable  to  civil  and  religious  liberty,  amply  com- 
pensating, in  his  view,  for  what  their  uninviting  territory 
wanted  in  point  of  scenery  and  of  climate.     In  this  respect,  the 


'  T\isc.  QusBst.  lib.  i.  tioned  ainoug  those  whu  were  delighted 

'  YilUera  Duke  of  BuoMugliam, 
llie  Iioiil  Halifas,  are  parlicnlaily 
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coincidence  between  the  taste  of  Locke  and  tliat  of  Descartes, 
throws  a  pleasing  light  on  the  characters  of  both. 

The  plan  of  the  Essay  on  Human  Understanding  is  said  to 
have  been  formed  a«  early  as  1670 ;  but  the  various  employ- 
ments and  avocations  of  the  Author  prevented  him  from 
finishing  it  till  1687,  when  he  fortunately  availed  himself  of 
the  leisure  which  Ids  exile  in  Holland  afforded  him,  to  com- 
plete his  long  meditated  design.  He  returned  to  England  soon 
after  the  Revolution,  and  published  the  first  edition  of  hie  work 
in  1690;  the  busy  and  diversified  scenes  through  which  he 
liad  passed  during  its  progress,  having  probably  contributed, 
not  less  than  the  academical  retirement  in  which  he  had  spent 
his  youth,  to  enhance  its  peculiar  and  characteristical  merits. 

Of  the  circumstances  -which  gave  occasion  to  this  great  and 
memorable  undertaking,  the  following  interesting  account  is 
given  in  the  Frefatory  EpistU  to  the  Header : — "  Five  or  six 
friends,  meeting  at  my  chamber,  and  discoursing  on  a  subject 
very  remote  from  this,  found  themselves  quickly  at  a  stand,  by 
the  difficulties  that  rose  on  every  side.  After  we  had  a  while 
puzzled  ourselves,  without  coming  any  nearer  a  resolution  of 
those  doubts  which  perplexed  us,  it  came  into  my  thoughts 
that  we  took  a  -wrong  course,  and  that,  before  we  set  ourselves 
upon  inquiries  of  that  nature,  it  was  necessary  to  examine  our 
own  abilities,  and  see  what  objects  our  understandings  were, 
or  were  not,  fitted  to  deal  with.  This  I  proposed  to  the  com- 
pany, who  aU  readily  assented,  and  thereupon  it  was  agreed, 
that  this  should  be  our  tirst  inquiry.  Some  Itasty  and  undi- 
gested thoughts  on  a  subject  I  had  never  before  considered, 
which  I  set  down  against  our  next  meeting,  gave  the  first 
entrance  into  this  discourse,  which  having  been  thus  begun  by 
chance,  was  continued  by  entreaty ;  written  by  incoherent 
parcels,  and,  after  long  intervals  of  neglect,  resumed  again  as 
my  humour  or  occasions  permitted ;  and  at  last  in  retirement, 
where  an  attendance  on  my  health  gave  me  leisure,  it  was 
brought  into  that  order  thou  now  seest  it." 

Mr.  Locke  afterwards  informs  us,  that  "when  he  first  put 
pen  to  paper,  he  thought  all  be  should  have  to  say  on  this 
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matter  would  have  been  eontajned  in  one  sheet,  but  that  the 
farther  he  went  the  larger  prospect  he  had ; — new  discoveries 
stiH  leading  him  ou,  till  his  book  grew  insensibly  to  the  bulk 
it  now  appears  in." 

On  comparing  the  Essay  on  Human  Understanding  with 
the  foregoing  account  of  its  origin  and  progress,  it  is  curious 
to  observe,  that  it  is  the  fourth  and  last  book  alone  wliich  bears 
directly  on  the  author's  principal  object.  In  this  book,  it  is 
further  remarkable,  that  there  are  few,  if  any,  references  to  the 
preceding  parts  of  the  Essay ;  insomuch  that  it  might  have 
been  published  separately,  without  being  less  intelligible  than 
it  is.  Hence,  it  seems  not  unreasonable  to  conjecture,  that  it 
was  the^rsi  part  of  the  work  in  the  order  of  composition,  and 
that  it  contains  those  leading  and  fundamentel  thoughts  which 
offered  themselves  to  the  author's  mind,  when  he  first  began 
to  reflect  on  the  friendly  conversation  which  gave  rise  to  his 
philosophical  researches.  The  inquiries  in  the  first  and  second 
books,  which  are  of  a  much  more  abstract,  as  weU  as  scholastic 
nature,  than  the  sequel  of  the  work,  probably  opened  gradually 
on  the  author's  mind  in  proportion  a.s  he  studied  his  subject 
with  a  closer  and  more  continued  attention.  They  relate 
chiefly  to  the  origin  and  to  the  technical  classiflcation  of  our 
ideas,  frequently  branching  out  into  collateral,  and  sometimes 
into  digressive  discussions,  without  much  regard  to  method  or 
connexion.  The  third  book,  (by  far  the  most  important  of  the 
whole,)  where  the  natiire,  the  use,  and  the  abuse  of  language 
are  so  clearly  and  happily  illustrated,  seems,  irom  Locke's  own 
account,  to  have  been  a  sort  of  after-thought;  and  the  two 
excellent  chapters  on  the  Association  of  Idects  and  on  En- 
thusiasm (the  former  of  which  has  contributed  as  much  as 
anything  else  in  Locke's  wi-itings,  to  the  subsequent  progress 
of  Metaphysical  Philosophy)  were  printed,  for  the  first  time,  in 
the  fourth  edition  of  the  Essay. 

I  would  not  be  understood,  by  these  remarks,  to  undervalue 
the  two  first  books.  All  that  I  have  said  amounts  to  this,  that 
the  subjects  which  they  treat  of  are  seldom  susceptible  of  any 
practical  application  to  the  conduct  of  the  imderstanding ;  and 
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that  the  author  has  adopted  a  new  phraseology  of  his  own, 
where,  in  some  instances,  he  might  have  much  more  clearly- 
conveyed  his  meaning  without  any  departure  from  the  ordinary 
forms  of  speech.^  But  although  these  considerations  render 
the  two  first  boots  inferior  in  point  of  general  utility  to  the 
two  last,  they  do  not  materially  detract  from  their  merit,  as 
a  precious  accession  to  the  theory  of  the  Human  Mind.  On 
the  contrary,  I  do  not  hesitate  to  consider  them  as  the  richest 
contribution  of  well-observed  and  well-described  facts,  which 
was  ever  bequeathed  to  this  branch  of  science  by  a  single  indi- 
vidual, and  as  the  indisputable,  though  not  always  acknow- 
ledged, source  of  some  of  the  most  refined  conclusions,  with 
respect  to  the  intellectual  phenomena,  which  have  been  since 
brought  to  light  by  succeeding  inquirers. 

After  the  details  given  by  Locke  himself,  of  the  circumstances 
in  which  liis  Essay  was  begim  and  completed  ;  more  especially, 
after  what  he  has  stated  of  the  "  discontinued  way  of  writing" 
imposed  on  liim  by  the  avocations  of  a  busy  and  unsettled  life, 
it  cannot  be  thought  surprismg  that  so  very  little  of  method 
should  appeal-  in  the  disposition  of  his  materials ;  or  that  the 
opinions  which,  on  different  occasions,  he  has  pronounced  on 
the  same  subject,  should  not  always  seem  perfectly  steady  and 
consistent.  In  these  last  cases,  however,  I  am  inclined  to  think 
that  the  inconsistencies,  if  didy  reflected  on,  would  be  found 
rather  apparent  than  real.  It  is  but  seldom  that  a  writer  pos- 
sessed of  the  powerful  and  upright  mind  of  Locke,  can  reason- 
ably be  suspected  of  stating  propositions  in  direct  contradiction 
to  each  other.  The  presumption  is,  that  in  each  of  these  pro- 
ptffiitions  there  is  a  mixtm-e  of  truth,  and  that  the  error  lies 
chiefly  in  the  unqualified  manner  in  which  the  truth  is  stated ; 
proper  allowances  not  being  made,  during  the  fervour  of  com- 
position, for  the  partial  survey  taken  of  the  objects  from  a  par- 
ticular point  of  view.  Perhaps  it  would  not  be  going  too  far 
to  assert,  that  most  of  the  seeming  contradictions  which  occur 

'  r*I  allude  here  to  euth  phrases  ss  dmpU  niid  mixfd  mniha,  adequate,  niul 
iiwAequafs  ideas,  &c.  Sk-] 
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in  authors  animated  with  a  sincere  love  of  truth,  might  be  fairly 
accounted  for  by  the  different  aspects  which  the  same  object 
presented  to  them  upon  different  occasions.  In  reading  each 
authors,  accordingly,  when  we  meet  with  discordant  expressions, 
instead  of  indulging  ourselves  in  the  captioueness  of  verbal 
criticism,  it  would  better  become  us  carefully  and  candidly  to 
collate  the  questionable  passages ;  and  to  study  so  to  reconcile 
them  by  judicious  modifications  and  corrections,  as  to  render 
the  oversights  and  mistakes  of  our  illustrious  guides  subservient 
to  the  precision  and  soundness  of  om'  own  conclusions.  In  the 
case  of  Locke,  it  must  be  owned,  that  this  is  not  always  an  easy 
task,  as  the  limitations  of  some  of  bis  most  exceptionable  pro- 
positions are  to  be  collected,  not  from  the  context,  but  from 
different  and  widely  separated  parts  of  his  Essay.' 

In  a  work  thus  composed  by  snatches,  (to  borrow  a  phrase  of 
the  author's,)  it  was  not  to  be  expected  that  he  should  be  able 
accurately  to  draw  the  line  between  his  own  ideas  and  the  hints 
for  which  he  was  indebted  to  others,  To  those  who  are  well 
acquainted  with  bis  speculations,  it  must  appear  evident  that  he 
had  studied  diligently  the  metaphysical  writings  both  of  Hobbes 
and  of  Gassendi ;  and  that  he  was  no  stranger  to  the  Essays  of 
Montaigne,  to  the  philosophical  ■  works  of  Bacon,  or  to  Male- 
branclie's  Inquiry  after  Truth.''  That  he  was  familiarly  con- 
versant with  the  Cartesian  system  may  be  presiuned  from  what 
we  are  told  by  his  biographer,  that  it  was  this  which  firet 
inspired  him  with  a  disgust  at  the  jargon  of  the  schools,  and  le<l 

'  That  Ijocke  hiniEeir  was  seasilile  ^alchlul  in  such  points,  and  tn  tnke  tlia 

that  Bome  of  his  expressions  required  alanii  eyen  at  aspreasions  whioli,  stfuid- 

explanntioii,   and  was  aniioiis  that  his  ing  alone  bj  themselves,  might  sound 

opJnioDBBhouldbe  judged  of  ratherfrom  ill,  and  he  suspected." — Ijocke'a  Woi-kt, 

the  general  tona  and  spirit  of  his  work,  vol.  ii.  p.  93,  note, 
than  from  detached  and  isoUted  propo- 

sitionB,  mny  be  inferred  from  a  passage  'Mr.  Addison  han   remarked,   that 

in  one  of  his  notes,  where  he  reph'es  to  Malebranoha  had  the  start  of  Locke,  b; 

tlie  animadTeraiona  of  one  of  his  anta-  several  years,  in  his  notions  on  the  aub- 

goniflts,  (the  Keverend  Mr.  Lowde,)  who  jeot  of  Duration.— (.^tectotor,  No.  94.) 

had  accused  him  of  calling  in  question  Some  ntlier  cnincidences,  not  less  re- 

the  immutability  of  moral  distinctions.  markalite,  might  be  easily  {lointed  out 

"  But  (says  Ijocke)  the  good  man  does  in  the  opinions  of  tlie  English  and  of  the 

well,  Bnd  as  beooroes  his  calling,  to  be  French  philosopher. 
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him  into  that  tnun  of  thinking  which  he  afterwards  prosecuted 
eo  successfully.  I  do  not,  however,  recollect  that  he  has  any- 
where in  his  Essay  mentioned  the  name  of  any  one  of  these 
authors.'  It  is  probable  that,  when  he  sat  down  to  write,  he 
found  the  result  of  his  youthful  reading  so  completely  identified 
with  the  fruits  of  his  subsequent  reflections,  that  it  was  impos- 
sible for  him  to  attempt  a  separation  of  the  one  from  the  other ; 
and  that  he  was  thus  occasionally  led  to  ndstake  the  treasures 
of  memory  for  those  of  invention.  That  this  was  really  the  case 
may  be  farther  presumed  from  the  peculiar  and  original  cast  of 
his  phraseology,  which,  though  in  general  careless  and  unpo- 
lished, has  always  the  merit  of  that  characteristical  unity  and 
ractness  of  style,  which  demonstrate  that,  while  he  was  writing, 
he  conceived  himself  to  be  drawing  only  from  his  own  resources. 
With  respect  to  his  style,  it  may  be  further  observed,  that  it 
resembles  that  of  a  well-educated  and  well-informed  man  of  the 
world,  rather  than  of  a  recluse  student  who  had  made  an  object 
of  the  art  of  composition.  It  everywhere  abounds  with  collo- 
quial expressions,  which  he  had  probably  caught  by  the  ear 
from  those  whom  he  considered  as  models  of  good  conversation ; 
and  hence,  though  it  now  seems  somewhat  antiquated,  and  not 
altogether  suited  to  the  dignity  of  the  subject,  it  may  be  pre- 
sumed to  have  contributed  its  share  towards  his  great  object  of 
turning  the  thoughts  of  his  contemporaries  to  logical  and  meta- 
physical inquiries.  The  author  of  the  Ckaracteristtcs,  who  will 
not  be  accused  of  an  undue  partiality  for  Locke,  acknowledges 
in  strong  terms  t!ie  favourable  reception  which  his  book  had 
met  with  among  the  higher  classes.  "  I  am  not  sorry,  however," 
says  Shaftesbury  to  one  of  his  correspondents,  "  that  I  lent  you 
Locke's  Essay,  a  book  that  may  as  well  qualify  men  for  business 
and  the  world,  as  for  the  sciences  and  a  university.    No  one  has 

'  Tho  name  of  Hobljes  ncturs  in  Mf .  the  works  of  either,    "  I  am  not  so  well 

Locke's  Seply  to  the  Bislmp  of  War-  reaci  in  Ebbbes  and  Spinoza  aE  to  ba 

cesfer.    See  the  Notes  on  his  Essay,  able  to  say  what  were  theiv  opinions  in 

h.  iv.  a.  3,    It  is  curious  that  he  classes  this  matter,  hut  possibly  there  be  those 

Hobbes  and  Spiuoza  together,  as  writers  who  will  thiuf:  your  Lordship's  autho- 

of  the  681110  stamp;  and  that  he  dis-  rily  of  more  use  than  those  justly  decried 

'Jnims  a«y  intimete  atquainlaiice  with  naincs,"  &c.  &u. 
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done  more  towards  the  recalling  of  philosophy  from  barbarity, 
into  use  and  practice  of  the  world,  and  into  the  company  of  the 
better  and  politer  sort,  who  might  well  he  ashamed  of  it  in  its 
otlier  dress.  No  one  has  opened  a  better  and  clearer  way  to 
reasoning."' 

In  a  parage  of  one  of  Warburton's  letters  to  Hurd,  which  I 
had  occasion  to  quote  in  the  first  part  of  this  Dissertation,  it  is 
stated  as  a  faet,  that  "  when  Locke  first  published  his  Essay, 
he  had  neither  followers  nor  admirers,  and  hardly  a  single  ap- 
prover," I  cannot  help  suspecting  very  strongly  the  correctness 
of  this  assertion,  not  only  from  the  flattering  terms  in  which 
the  Essay  is  mentioned  by  Shaftesbury  in  the  foregoing  quota- 
tion, and  from  the  frequent  allusions  to  its  doctrines  by  Addison 
and  other  popular  writers  of  the  same  period,  but  from  the  un- 
exampled sale  of  the  book  during  the  fourteen  years  which 
elapsed  between  its  publication  and  Locke's  death.  Four  edi- 
tions were  printed  in  the  space  of  ten  years,  and  three  others 
must  have  appeared  in  the  space  of  the  next  four ;  a  reference 
being  made  to  the  sixth  edition  by  the  author  himself,  in  the 
epistle  to  the  reader  prefixed  to  all  the  subsequent  impressionfl. 
A  copy  of  the  thirteenth  edition,  printed  as  early  as  1748,  is 
now  lying  before  me.  So  rapid  and  so  extensive  a  circulation 
of  a  work,  oa  a  subject  so  little  within  the  reach  of  common 
readers,  is  the  best  proof  of  the  established  popularity  of  the 
author's  name,  and  of  the  respect  generally  entertained  for  his 
talents  and  his  opinions. 

That  the  Essay  on  Human  Understanding  should  have  ex- 
cited some  alarm  in  the  University  .of  Oxford,  was  no  more 
than  the  author  had  reason  to  expect  from  his  boldness  as  a 
philosophical  reformer ;  from  his  avowed  zeal  in  the  cause  of 
liberty,  both  civil  and  religious ;  from  the  suspected  orthodoxy 
of  his  theological  creed ;  and  (it  is  but  candid  to  add)  from  the 
apparent  coincidence  of  Ins  ethical  doctrines  with  those  of 
Hobbes.^  It  is  more  difiicult  to  account  for  the  long  continu- 
ance, in  that  illufltrious  seat  of  learning,  of  the  prejudice  against 
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the  logic  of  Locke,  (by  far  the  most  valuable  part  of  his  work,) 
and  of  that  partiality  J'or  the  logic  of  Aristotle,  of  which  Locke 
has  so  fully  exposed  the  futility.^  In  the  University  of  Cam- 
bridge, on  the  other  hand,  the  Essay  on  Human  Understanding 
was  for  many  years  regarded  with  a  reverence  approaching  to 
idolatry ;  and  to  the  authority  of  some  distinguished  persons 
connected  with  that  learned  body  may  be  traced  (as  will  after- 
wards appear)  the  origin  of  the  greater  part  of  the  extrava- 
gancies which,  towards  the  close  of  the  last  century,  were  grafted 
on  Locke's  errors,  by  the  disciples  of  Hartley,  of  Law,  of  Priestr- 
ley,  of  Tooke,  and  of  Darwin.^ 


Oxford,  to  censure  and  discourage  the 
reading  iif  Locfce'a  Esaaj ;  and,  after 
various  debates  among  theiuBBlves,  it 
was  candaded,  that  each  head  oSa.  house 
should  endeavour  to  prevent  its  being 
read  in  hia  college,  without  coming  to 
ftny  public  censure."  —  See  Des  Maiz- 
eaux'fl  note  on  a  letter  from  Locke  to 
Collins.— Locio's  Wi/ris,  vol  x.  p.  284. 

'  [*"The  Logic  of  Aristotle,"  saja 
a  late  writer,  whose  taste,  learning,  and 
liberality  entitle  him  to  a  distinguished 
rank  among  the  eminent  men  of  whom 
Oxford  lias  to  boaat  during  the  last  fifty 
years, —  "the  Logic  of  Aristotle,  how- 
ever at  present  neglected  for  those  re- 
dundant and  verbose  systems  which  took 
tljeii  lise  hom  Ixtolfe's  Essay  on  the 
HuTita'a  Understanding,  is  a  mighty 
effort  of  the  mind;  in  which  are  disco- 
vered the  principal  sources  of  the  art  of 
reasoning,  and  the  dependencies  of  one 
Ihodght  on  another ;  and  where,  by  the 
different  combinations  he  hath  made  of 
all  the  forms  the  understanding  can 
asBuiaa  in  reasoning,  which  lie  hath 
traced  /or  it,  M  hath  so  closely  confined 
it,  that  it  cannot  depart  from  ihem 
without  arguing  inconsequentially." — 
Warton's  Eiaay  on,  the  Writings  of 
Pope,  voL  i.  p.  166- 

This  luniin.>Hs  account  of  the  i,<:''\<v 


of  Aristotle's  Logic  may  serve  to  illus- 
trate the  superiority  of  this  logic  to  tliat 
of  Locke,  in  training  the  mind  to  haljits 
of  correct  thinking  and  of  precise  ex- 

'  I  have  taken  notice,  with  due  prtuse, 
in  the  former  part  of  this  Disconrse,  of 
the  metaphysical  speoulations  of  John 
Smith,  Henry  More,  and  Kalph  Cud- 
worth  ;  all  of  them  members  and  orna- 
ments of  the  University  of  Gamhridge 
about  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth 
century.  They  were  deeply  conversant 
in  the  Platonic  Philosophy,  and  applied 
it  with  great  success  in  combating  the 
Matorialists  and  Necessitarians  of  tbeir 
times.  They  carried,  indeed,  some  of 
their  Platonic  notions  to  an  excess  hor- 
deiing  on  mysticism,  and  may,  psrhapa, 
have  contributed  to  ^ve  a  bias  to  some 
of  their  academical  successors  towards 
the  opposite  extreme.  A  very  pleasing 
and  intorestiog  account  of  the  characters 
of  these  amiable  and  ingenious  men,  and 
of  the  spirit  of  thoir  philosophy,  is  given 
by  Baraet  in  (he  Jliatory  of  his  Oien 
Times. 

To  the  credit  of  Smith  and  of  More, 
It  may  be  added,  that  they  wei'e  among 
the  first  in  England  it)  perceive  and  to 
acknowledge  the  merits  of  the  Cartteian 
Metaphysics. 
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To  a  person  who  now  reads  with  attention  and  candour  tlie 
work  in  question,  it  ia  much  more  easy  to  enter  into  the  pre- 
judices which  at  first  opposed  themselves  to  its  complete  suc- 
cess, than  to  conceive  how  it  should  eo  soon  have  acquired  its 
just  celebrity.  Something,  I  suspect,  must  he  ascribed  to  the 
political  importance  which  Mr.  Locke  had  previously  aequh-ed 
as  the  champion  of  religious  toleration ;  as  the  great  apostle  of 
the  Kevolution ;  and  as  the  intrepid  opposer  of  a  tyranny  which 
had  been  i-ecently  overthrown. 

In  Scotland,  where  the  liberal  constitution  of  the  universities 
has  been  always  peculiarly  favourable  to  the  diffusion  of  a  free 
and  eclectic  spirit  of  inquiry,  the  philosophy  of  Locke  seems 
very  early  to  have  struck  its  roote,  deeply  and  permanently, 
into  a  kindly  and  congenial  soU.  Nor  were  the  errore  of  this 
great  man  implicitly  adopted  from  a  blind  reverence  for  his 
name.  The  works  of  Descartes  still  continued  to  be  studied 
and  admired ;  and  the  combined  systems  of  the  English  and 
the  French  metaphysicians  served,  in  many  respects,  to  correct 
what  was  faulty,  and  to  supply  what  was  deficient,  in  each.  As 
to  the  ethical  principles  of  Locke,  where  they  appear  to  lean 
towards  Hobbism,  a  powerful  antidote  against  them  was  already 
prepared  in  the  Treatise  De  Jure  Belli  et  Pads,  which  was 
then  universally  and  deservedly  regarded  in  this  country  as 
the  best  introduction  that  had  yet  appeared  to  the  study 
of  moral  science.  If  Scotland,  at  this  period,  produced  no 
eminent  authors  in  these  branches  of  learning,  it  was  not 
from  want  of  erudition  or  of  talents ;  nor  yet  from  the  narrow- 
ness of  mind  incident  to  the  inhabitants  of  remote  and  in- 
sulated regions ;  but  from  the  almost  insuperable  difficulty  of 
writing  in  a  dialect,  which  imposed  upon  an  author  the  double 
task  of  at  once  acquiring  a  new  language,  and  of  unlearning 
his  own.' 

The  success  of  Locke's  Essay,  in  some  parte  of  the  Continent, 
was  equally  remarkable ;  owing,  no  doubt,  in  the  first  instance, 
to  the  very  accurate  translation  of  it  into  the  French  language 
by  Coste,  and  to  the  eagerness  with  which  evei-jthing  pi-oceo<.l- 

'  See  Kote  S. 
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ing  from  the  author  of  the  Letters  on  Toleration^  may  be  pre- 
sumed to  have  been  read  by  the  multitude  of  learned  and  en- 
lightfined  refugees,  whom  the  revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantz 
forced  to  seek  an  asylum  in  Protestant  countries.  In  Holland, 
where  Locke  was  personally  known  to  the  most  distinguished 
characters,  both  literary  and  political,  his  work  was  read  and 
praised  by  a  discerning  few,  with  all  the  partiality  of  friend- 
ship ;2  but  it  does  not  seem  to  have  made  its  way  into  the 
schools  till  a  period  considerably  later.  The  doctrines  of  Des- 
cartes, at  first  so  vehemently  opposed  in  that  country,  were  now 


'  The  principle  of  religious  toleration 
was  at  tliat  time  very  imperfectly  aJ- 
mitted,  even  bj  those  philosophers  who 
were  the  most  zealouslj'  altached  to  the 
canae  of  civil  liberty.  Tlie  great  Scot- 
tish lawyer  and  statesman,  Jjonl  Stair, 
himself  no  mean  philosopher,  and,  like 
Locke,  a  warm  partieait  of  tlie  Revolu- 
tion, Bcema  evidently  to  have  regretted 
t!ie  impunity  which  Spinoza  hadeiperi- 
enoed  in  Holland,  and  Hobbea  in  Eng- 
land. "  Bxecrabilis  ille  Athens  Spinosa 
adeo  impudens  est,  nt  aJfirciet  omnia 
esBe  absolute  necessaria,  et  nihil  quod 
est,  fnit,  aut  erit,  aliter  fieri  potnisse,  in 
s  Buperiorea  Atheoa  i 


Hperte  negaus  o: 
que  praster  potenti 
"  VaniuuB  Deits 
vit,  sed  can  m  'II 
tatu  quern  d  di 
eiistentia  anq 
jiciana,  ad  d 
tiones  per  dum 
proseqaend  d 

posl«a  tarn  n 


"  Hon'end      H 
Biheismi  p    m 
tDoralia  et  p  hti 
loco  natural  m  vini 


1  Deitj 


e  agnoEcens. 
aperte  iiega- 


1    a  prm    p 
lan    pata, 


t  iiolilit 


-Ph'jaiol. 

Nova    IkperimetitalU.     Lugd.  Batav. 
1666,  pp.  16,  17. 

*  Among  those  wboae  society  Lotko 
chiefly  cultivated  while  in  HoLanct,  waa 
tiiH  celebrated  Le  Clerc,  the  author  of 
the  Bihliothigiie  Univeridie,  and  the 
Mhliotheque  Ohoisie,  besides  many 
otherJeamed  and  ingeuious  publications. 
He  appears  to  have  been  warmly  at- 
tached ki  Locke,  and  embraced  the  fun- 
damental doctrines  of  his  Essay  witliout 
any  slavish  deference  for  bis  authority. 
Though  he  fixed  hie  residence  at  Am- 
sterdam, where  be  taught  Philosophy 
d  tl  Belles  Lettres,  he  was  a  native 
G  a,  where  he  also  received  Ms 
acad  m  cal  education.  He  is,  thevefijre, 
to  mberid  with  Locke's  Swiss  dis- 

h  m  more  at  length  afterwards,  when 

to  mention  hia  controversy  with 

B  At  present.  I  shall  only  observe, 

h     h    Eloge  on  IiDcke  was  published 

h     Hibliothegtte   Choish,   (Ann£e 

m,  vi. ;  and  tliat  some  imports 

a         marks  on  the  Et»aiy  on  Huinan 

U  df  standing,  particularly  on  the  chap- 

Fon-er,  are  to  be  found  in  the 

ah         .of   the    same    work,  (Aimc* 

17(17.) 
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BO  completely  triumphant,  both  amoug  philoeophers  and  divines/ 
that  it  was  difficult  for  a  new  reformer  to  obtain  a  hearing. 
The  case  was  very  nearly  similar  in  GJennany,  where  Leibnitz 
(who  always  speaks  eoldly  of  Locke's  Essay )^  wa»  then  looked  up 
to  as  the  great  oracle  in  every  branch  of  learning  and  of  science. 
If  I  am  not  mistaken,  it  was  in  Switzerland  where  (as  Gibbon 
observes)  "  the  intermixture  of  sects  had  rendered  the  elergy 
acute  and  learned  on  controversial  topics,"  that  Locke's  real 
merits  were  firet  appreciated  on  the  Continent  with  a  discrimi- 
nating impartiality,  In  Crousaa'a  Treatise  of  Logic,  (a  book 
which,  if  not  distinguished  by  originality  of  genius,  is  at  least 
strongly  marked  with  the  sound  and  unprejudiced  judgment  of 
the  author,)  we  everywhere  trace  the  influence  of  Locke's  doc- 
trines ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  the  effects  of  the  Cartesian  Me- 
taphysics, in  limiting  those  hasty  expressions  of  Locke,  which 
have  been  so  often  misinterpreted  by  his  followers.^    Nor  do 


^  "QuamTJB  huio  eecte  (Cartesianee) 
initio  acriter  se  opponerent  Theolop  et 
Philosoplii  Belgte,  in  Academiis  tamen 
eoram  hodie  (1727,)  vii  alia,  quam  Car- 
tefliena  principia  incuJoaiLtur."— (Hein- 
ecdi  Elem.  Hi$t.  PhUoicjih.)  In  Orave- 
Biinda'B  IntrodacHo  ad  Philonophiam, 
pnbliHhed  in  1736,  the  name  of  Locke  is 
not  once  mentiimed.  It  is  probable  tJint 
this  last  author  was  partly  inflaenced 
by  his  admiration  for  Ijeibnitit,  whom  he 
servilely  followed  even  in  his  physic/d 

'  "InLookiosuntqusedampariicvilaria 
non  male  exposita,  sed  in  siuama  longe 
aberravit  ajanua,  nee  naturam  mentis 
veritatisquB  intellexit." — Leibnitz.  Op, 
torn.  V.  p.  365,  ed.  Dutsns. 

"  M.  Locke  avoit  de  la  anbtilite  et  de 
Taddresse,  et  quelque  esp^ce  de  nieta- 
physique  superficielte  qu'il  savoit  r&- 
lever." — Ibid.  pp.  11,  12. 

Heineccius,  a  native  of  Saiony,  in  a 
Sketch  of  the  Hiatoiy  of  Philosophy, 
printed  in  1728,  omits  altogether  the 
*  Bl;htly,—Leibniti's  lelaHve  MaHtalimifi  A 


name  of  Locke  in  his  enumeration  of 
the  logical  and  melaphyeicai  writers  of 
modem  Europe.  In  a  passage  of  bis 
logic,  where  the  same  author  treats  of 
dear  and  obecia-e,  adeguate  aad  inade- 
quate ideas,  (a  subject  on  which  httle  or 
nothing  of  any  value  had  been  advanced 
beforeLocte,)  be  observes,  in  anote,  "Db- 
hemus  banc  doclrinam  Leibnitio,  eamque 
deinde  sequutus  est  illust.  Wolflus."* 

'  Of  the  Essay  on  Svman  Under- 
standing Crousaz  speaks  in  the  follow- 
ing terms:  "Clariseimi,  et  merito  ceie- 
hralisaimi  Lockii  de  loCeJlectu  Humana 
eiiminm  opus,,  et  auctore  sno  dignisai- 
mum,  hffKia  utilissimia  semper  annumS' 
rabitur."— (iViEi^oi.)  If  Pope  had  ever 
looked  into  Ihia  Treatise,  he  could  not 
have  committed  ao  grosa  a  mistake,  as 
to  introduce  the  author  in(c  the  Dnnciad, 
among  Locke's  Aristotelian  oppoaenta ; 
a  distinction  for  which  Ctousaa  was  pro- 
bably indehtcd  to  his  scuie  atrictures  on 
those  passages  in  The  Essay  on  Mao, 
which  aeem  favourable  to  fatalism. — 
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Ciousaz's  academical  labours  appear  to  have  been  less  useful 
than  his  writings ;  if  a  judgment  on  this  point  may  be  formed 
from  the  sound  philosophical  principles  which  he  diffused 
among  a  numerous  race  of  pupila.   One  of  these,  (M,  Allamand,) 

Prompt  Bt  the  call,  atound  the  goddsaa  roll  "  M.  de  Gronsaa,  the  adversary  of  Bajla 

estends,  iiincy  or  profound  reflBCtion ;  and  evea 

A  hnndred  head  of  Aristotle's  ftlenda.  ui  ^'^  "wn  countiy,  at  the  end  of  a  few 

Her  wert  thou,  lais !  wantijig  to  the  day,  years,  his  name  and  writings  are  ahnoat 

(Though  ChriM^ihorch  long  kept  pradtahly       obliterated.     But    hia   Philosophy   had 
away.i  beea  formed  in  the  Hchool  of  Locke,  his 

Bach  staunch  Polemic,  slubboTB  as  a  rocfc,  r.-  -  -.      ■     .1    i.     a  -r  ■    i       1 

Ea*li  ficice  Logician,  slill  eipeUlnK  Locko,  -L>innitj  m  that  of  Lunborch  and  Le 

Oame  wbip  and  spur,  and  daah'd  tlirou|h       Clerc ;    in   a   long   and   lahorioua   life, 
thin  and  thick  several  generations  of  pupils  were  taught 

On  Qennan  CroBsaa,  and  BuMh  BurgcKdjcfc  ^1  think,  and  even  to  write ;  his  laesona 
rescued  ilie  Academy  of  Lausanne  from 
Calvinietic  pr^udioes  ;  and  he  hail  the 
rare  merit  of  diflnsing  a  more  liberal 
spirit  among  the  people  of  the  Pa^s  de 
Vaud." — Gibbon's  Memoirs. 

In  a  Bubseq^uent  passage  Gibbon  saja, 
"  The  li^c  of  CrousiK  had  prepared 
me  to  engage  with  his  master  Locke, 
and  bis  antagonist  Bayle  ;  of  whom  the 
former  may  be  used  as  a  bridle,  and  the 
latter  applied  as  a  spor  to  the  cariosity 
of  a  yoimg  philosopher." — lUd. 

The  following  details,  independently 
of  iheir  reference  to  CroMsaz,  are  so  in- 
teresting in  themselves,  and  afford  so 
strong  a  testimony  to  the  otiHty  of  lo^- 
cal  studies,  when  rationally  conducted, 
that  I  am  tempted  to  transcribe  them. 

"December,  1755.  In  finishing  this 
year,  I  must  remark  how  favourable  it 
was  to  my  studies.  In  the  apace  of 
eight  months,  I  learned  the  principles  of 
di'awiug ;  made  myself  completely  mas- 
ter of  the  French  and  Latin  languages, 
with  which  I  vaa  very  superficially  ac- 
quainted before,  and  wrote  and  trans- 
lated a  great  dea!  In  both ;  read  Cicero's 
Epistles  ad  Familiares,  his  Brutus,  all 
hia  Orations,  his  Dialogues  de  Amidtia 


[*  To  the  hononr  of  Crouaaa  it  may  be 
farther  meutioned,  that  he  was  among 
the  first  (if  not  the  first)  who  introduced 
into  a  Treatise  of  Logic,  an  account  of 
Bacon's  classification  of  our  pr^'udices. 
The  first  sentences  of  this  account  shew 
at  once  how  fully  the  author  was  aware 
of  Bacon's  merits  ;  and  how  eensible  at 
the  same  time  of  the  sacrifices  whioh, 
in  point  of  diction,  he  occasionally  made 
to  the  pedantic  laste  of  his  age. 

"  Idola  vocavit  Pny'udioia  Terh- 
LAHiDS,  nunqnam  satis  laudandua,  rem 
scientim  restanrator ;  quia  videlicet  qui 
honor  solis  debetur  Principiis  ad  Prseju- 
dicia,  acquiesoentia  nostra  ma^ime  in- 
digua,  defertur. 

"  Pro  more  sui  temporia,  singularibus 
et  technicis  titulis,  ingeniosis  tumen, 
Prgudidornm  singula  genera  designa- 
\it,—Idola  IHbaa,"  &c.  &e,] 

Warburtoo,  with  his  uaual  scurriKlj 
towards  all  Pope's  adversaries  as  well 
Bs  his  own,  has  called  Crousa^  a  bbind- 
ering  Swise.f  A  very  different  estimate 
of  CrousaB's  merite  has  been  formed  by 
Gibbon,  who  seems  te  have  studied  bis 
works  mTich  more  carefully  than  the  Itight 
Beverencf  Commentator  on  the  Dunciad. 

•  B*8tore4.— EiL 

t  [Tie  oplthet  blnndeting  niaj  with  for  grcale 
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the  friend  au(l  eorreBpondeut  of  G-ibbon,  deserves  particularly 
to  be  noticed  here,  on  account  of  two  letters  published  in  the 
posthumoua  works  of  that  historian,  containing  a  criticism  on 
Locke's  argument  against  innate  ideas,  so  very  able  and  judi- 
cious, that  it  may  still  be  read  with  advantage  by  many  logi- 
cians of  no  small  note  in  the  learned  world.  Had  these  letters 
happened  to  have  sooner  attracted  my  attention,  I  should  not 
have  delayed  so  long  to  do  this  tardy  justice  to  their  merits.^ 

I  am  not  able  to  speak  with  confidence  of  the  period  at 
which  Locke's  Essay  began  to  attract  public  notice  in  i'rance. 
Voltaire,  in  a  letter  to  Horace  Walpole,  asserts,  that  he  was 
thi,  firfe-t  peisDi  \  1  o  male  the  nime  £  lo  kf  knovn  t  his 
countrymen   ^  bit  I  sispett  th  t  tl  s  Tiheition  must  be  le 


fit   de    Senect  ti 
PlinJB    Fpatlei 


and      Ai  aud 


r  k  b 


mi  >i 


very  ample  relal  on  of  my  i 
w  se  began  to  study  Greek  and  ent 
th  ough  the  gmmoa  I  beg^  li 
make  ery  la  olle  tions  of  what  I 
lead  Bat  i  at  I  esti.  ni  most  of  all 
— from  tl  e  perusal  and  med  tat  on  of 
De  Crousaz's  logic,  I  not  only  under- 
stood the  principles  of  that  science,  but 
formed  my  mind  to  a  habit  of  thinking 
and  reasoning,  I  had  no  idea  of  before," 

After  all,  I  very  readily  grant,  that 
Crousaz's  logic  is  eliiefly  to  be  regarded 
as  the  work  of  a  sagacious  and  enlight- 
ened compiler ;  but  even  this  {due  allow- 
ance being  mode  for  tlie  state  of  philo- 
sophy when  it  appeared)  is  na  mean 
pr^ae,  "Good  sense  (as  Gibbon  has 
very  truly  observed)  is  aqualily  of  nrind 
hardly  less  rare  than  genius." 

'  For  some  remarks  of  M.  Allamand, 
which  approach  very  near  to  Eeid's 
Objections  to  the  Ideal  Theory,  see 
Note  T. 

Of  this  extraordinary  man  Gibbon 
};ivea  Ihe  following  account  in  hleJovr- 
vL  "  f!Vst  iin  IninislVP  dalii.  Ic  Pn.vs  dp 


plus  bea  :h.  gen  cs  que 
je  CO  n  see  11  a  oulu  omVrasser  touo 
les  gen  es  ma  a  eat  la  Pluloaoph  o 
qu  il  a  le  plus  appr  tondi  bur  toutes 
s  q  est  0  s  1  s  st  fa  t  des  sy  slemes 
ou  du  m  ma  lea  argumens  toujo  rs 
onena  x  et  toujours  n gen  em  Sua 
dees  so  t  fines  et  lum  neuscK  son  ex 
p  'CSS  ou  heureuse  et  facile  On  Im  re 
proche  tcc  raiso  irop  de  rafinement  et 
de  subt  hte  dans  1  es  r  t  trop  de  herte 
trop  d'smhition,  et  trop  de  violence  dans 
!e  caract^re.  Cet  homme,  qui  auroit  pu 
^cliurer  ou  tronbler  uue  nation,  vit  et 
mourra  dans  robscurite." 

It  is  of  the  same  person  that  Gibbon 
sneenugly  says,  in  the  words  of  Vosaius, 
"Est  aacrijievXua  in  pago,  et  rmticos 
dedpit." 

'  "  Je  peux  vons  assurer  qu'avant 
moi  persoune  en  France  ne  connoiaaoit 
ta  poesie  Angloisc ;  ^  peine  avoit  on 
entendu  parler  de  Iiocke.  J  'ai  et^  per- 
secute pendant  trente  ane  pai'  une  nu6e 
de  fanatiqaes  pour  avoir  dit  qite  Locke 
est  THeroule  de  ht  Metaphyrique,  qui  a 
pose  les  homes  de  I'Esprit  Humiun." — 
Forney,  1768. 

Id  the  following  passage  of  (^  Age 
of  Louia  XIV.,  Ihe  aumc  cckbrated 
writer  is  an  lavish  iiiid  nndiKtiiipiiHhing 
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ceived  with  considerable  qualiflcatious.  The  striking  coinci- 
dence between  some  of  Locke's  moat  celebrated  doctrines  and 
those  of  G^ssendi,  can  scarceJy  be  supposed  to  have  been  alto- 
gether overlooked  by  the  followers  and  admirers  of  the  latter ; 
considering  the  immediate  and  very  general  circulation  given 
on  the  Continent  to  the  Essay  o?i  Human  Understanding,  by 
Coste's  French  version.  The  Gassendists,  too,  it  must  be 
remembered,  formed,  even  before  the  death  of  their  master,  a 
party  formidable  in  talente  as  well  as  in  numbers ;  including, 
among  other  distinguished  names,  those  of  Moliere,^  Chapelle,* 


in  Ills  prajee  uf  Locke,  as  ulmost  tu  juB- 
tify  a  doubt  whether  he  had  ever  rend 
the  book  which  lie  eiWls  so  highly. 
"  Locke  seul  a  d^veloppf  Vetaeadenieiit 
Imjaaia,,  dons  on  livre  ou  it  n'y  a  que 
dea  rlritfls ;  et  co  qui  rend  I'ouvraga 
parfait.  toufea  ces  reritfa  sont  clairea." 
'  MoliJiro  waB  in  his  youth  bo  s(roiig 
ly  atta  hed  t  th  Ep  rean  tl 
that  hohdpj  tdatra  slat  n  f 
lu     tu      nto  Pr  nh      H  n 


wh 


tnfl    J 


a«dntdtrmndlii 
f  11  hum        t   thr       hi    m  pt 

into  the  fire.  The  phin  on  which  he 
was  to  proceed  in  this  bold  undertaking 
does  honour  to  his  good  sense  and  good 
taste,  and  seems  to  me  the  only  one  on 
which  a  snccessfiil  version  of  LueretiuB 
can  erer  be  executed.  The  didactic 
passages  of  the  poem  were  to  be  trans- 
lated into  prose,  and  the  descnptive 
passages  into  verse.  Both  parts  would 
have  gained  gi'eatly  by  this  compromise ; 
fur,  where  Lucretius  wishes  to  unfold 
the  philosophy  of  his  master,  he  is  not 
less  admirable  for  tlie  perspicuity  and 
precision  of  his  eiqiresfiioDS,  than  he  is 
on  other  occaaiona,  where  his  oljject  is 
to  detun  and  delight  the  imaginations 
of  his  readers,  for  the  charms  of  his 
figurative  diction,  and  for  the  bold  re- 
lief of  his  im^es.  In  iuatHnccB  of  the 
former  kind,  no  modern  liingiiage  can 


give  even  the  seniWa«oe  of  poetry  to  the 
theories  of  Epicurus ;  while,  at  the 
same  lime,  in  the  rain  attempt  to  con- 
quer this  difficulty,  the  rigorous  preci- 
sion and  simplicity  of  the  oiiginal  are 
inevitably  lost. 

The  influence  of  Gaasendi's  instnio. 
tions  may  be  tiaced  in  several  of  Mo> 
litre's  comedies ;  partieulnrly  iu  the 
Femmes  Savaatei,  and  in  a  little  piece 
Le  Markige  ForcS,  where  an  Aristb- 
telian  and  a  Cartesian  doctor  are  both 
held  up  to  the  same  sort  of  ridicale, 
which,  in  some  other  of  his  perform- 
anivs,  he  has  so  lavishly  heatowed  on 
the  medical  professors  of  his  time. 

'  The  feint  author,  with  Bachaumont, 
of  the  Voyage  en  Proveiw^,  which  is 
still  legarded  aa  the  most  perfect  model 
of  thM  light,  eaaj,  and  graceful  hadi- 
lUtge,  which  aeems  to  belong  excluaively 
to  French  poetry.  Gassendi,  who  was 
an  intimate  friend  of  his  lather,  was  so 
charmed  with  his  vivacity  while  a  hoy, 
that  he  condescended  lo  he  hia  instruc- 
tor in  philosophy ;  admitting,  at  the 
same  time,  to  his  lessons,  two  other  illus- 
trions  pupils,  Moliire  and  Bernier. 
llie  life  of  Chapelle,  according  to  all 
his  biographers,  exhiUted  a  complete 
contrast  lo  the  simple  and  ascetic  man- 
ners of  his  master ;  hut,  if  the  following 
account  is  lo  he  credited,  he  misaed  no 
opportunity  of  propagating,  as  widely 
as  he  conld,  the  speculative  principles 
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and  Bernier,!  all  of  them  eminently  calculated  to  give  the  tone, 
on  disputed  questions  of  Metaphysics,  to  that  numerous  class  of 
Parisians  of  both  sexes,  with  whom  the  practical  lessons, 
vulgarly  imputed  to  Epicuras,  were  not  likely  to  operate  to  the 
prejudice  of  his  speculative  principles.  Of  the  three  persons 
just  mentioned,  the  two  last  died  only  a  few  years  before 
Locte's  Essay  was  published  ;  and  may  be  presumed  to  have 
left  behind  them  many  younger  pupils  of  the  same  school. 
One  thing  is  cerfaun,  that,  long  before  the  middle  of  the  last 
century,  the  Essay  on  Human  Understanding  was  not  only 
read  by  the  learned,  but  had  made  its  way  into  the  circles  of 
fashion  at  Paris,^  In  what  manner  this  is  to  he  accounted  for,  it 
is  not  easy  to  say ;  but  the  fact  will  not  be  disputed  by  those 
who  are  at  all  acquainted  with  the  history  of  French  literature. 
In  consequence  of  this  rapid  and  extensive  circulation  of  the 
work  in  question,  and  the  strong  impression  that  it  everywhere 
produced,  by  the  new  and  striking  contrast  which  it  exhibited 
to  the  doctrines  of  the  schools,  a  very  remarkable  change  soon 
manifested  itself  in  the  prevailing  habits  of  thinking  on  philo- 


in  wMch  he  bad  been  educated.  "  II 
Stoit  fort  eloquent  dans  I'ivresee.  II 
restoit  ordinairement  le  dernier  IL  table, 
et  ss  mettait  il  expliquer  ani:  valets  la 
pbilOBOpliie  d'Epicure."  —  Siofpaphie 
~  "        ''       article     ChapelU.    Paris, 


:e  died  in  16S6. 


'  The  well-known  author  of  n 


and   i 


t  of 


boohe  of  travels.  After  his  return  from 
the  Eaat,  where  he  resided  twelve  years 
at  tha  Court  of  the  Great  Mogul,  he 
pabliahed  at  Lyons,  an  excellent 
Abridgmeja  of  the  PkSoeopky  of  G/aa- 
gendi,  in  8  vols.  12mo ;  a  second  edition 
of  which,  corrected  by  himself,  altar- 
wards  appeared,  in  seven  volumes.  To 
thia  spcoiid  edition  (which  I  hava  nevat 
met  with)  19  annexed  a  Supplament, 
entitled  Dotitea  de  M.  Bender  sur 
quetques  utte  des  principaux  Cka^tres 
de  >on  AhregS  de    la  PhSoaopliie    df. 


Qassendi.  It  is  to  this  work,  I  pre- 
sume, that  Leibnitz  alludes  in  the  fol- 
lowing pasEiige  of  a  letter  to  John  Ber- 
□onilli ;  and,  from  the  manner  in  which 
he  apeaka  of  its  contents,  it  would  seem 
to  be  an  object  of  some  curiosity. 
"  Fvustra  qufflaivi  apud  typographos 
libruro  cui  titulus ;  Dovtea  de  M.  Ber- 
nier  eur  la  Philoiy>h{e,  m  Gallia  ante 
annos  aliquot  editom  et  mihi  vianm, 
Bed  nunc  non  reperhim.  Vellem  autem 
ideo  iterum  iegere,  quia  ille  Qassen- 
dietorwn  fuit  Princeps  ;  sed  paullo  ante 
mortem,  libello  hoc  edito  ingenue  pro- 
fesaiis  est,  in  quibus  nee  Qassandus  ceo 
Cartesiua  eatisfaeiant."  —  Leibnitii  et 
Jo.  Bemouilii  Ccmmerc,  EpiaL  3  vols. 
4to.    Laussanse  et  Genevee,  1745. 

Bernier  died  in  1688. 

'  A  decisive  proof  of  this  is  afforded 
by  the  allnsions  io  Locke's  doctrines  in 
the  dramatic  pieces  ther 
of  the  French  stage.     Spe  NolG  V. 
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BOphical  subjects.  Not  that  it  ia  to  be  supposed  that  the 
opinions  of  men,  on  particular  aTticles  of  their  former  creed, 
underwent  a  sudden  alteration.  I  speak  only  of  the  general 
effect  of  Locke's  discussiona,  in  preparing  the  thinking  part  of 
his  readers,  to  a  degree  till  then  unknown,  for  the  unshackled 
use  of  their  own  reason.  This  has  always  appeared  to  me  the 
m(Bt  charaoteristical  feature  of  Locke's  Essay ;  and  that  to 
which  it  ia  chiefly  indebted  for  its  immense  influence  on  the 
philosophy  of  the  eighteenth  century.  Few  books  can  be 
named,  from  which  it  is  possible  to  extract  more  exceptionable 
passages ;  but,  such  is  the  Hberal  tone  of  the  author ;  such  the 
manliness  with  which  he  constantly  appeals  to  reason,  as  the 
paramount  authority  which,  even  in  religious  controvei'sy,  every 
candid  disputant  is  bound  to  acknowledge ;  and  such  the  sin- 
cerity and  simplicity  with  which,  on  all  occasions,  he  appears 
to  inquire  after  truth,  that  the  generai  effect  of  the  whole  work 
may  be  regarded  aa  the  best  of  all  antidotes  against  the  errors 
involved  in  some  of  its  particular  couclusions.^ 

To  attempt  any  general  review  of  the  doctrines  sanctioned, 
or  supposed  to  be  sanctioned,  by  the  name  of  Locke,  would  be 
obviously  incompatible  with  the  design  of  thia  Discourse ;  but, 
among  these  doctrines,  there  are  two,  of  fundamental  import- 
ance, which  have  misled  ao  many  of  his  successors,  that  a  few 
remarks  on  each  form  a  necessary  preparation  for  some  histo- 
rical details  which  will  afterwards  occur.  The  first  of  these 
doctrines  relates  to  the  origin  op  our  ideas  ;  the  second  to 

THE  POWER  OF  MORAL  PBBCBPTION,   AND    THE   IMMUTABILITY   OF 

MORAL  DISTINCTIONS.     On  bofk  questions,  the  real  opinion  of 

'  The  maxim  which  he  cojielantly  in-  should  miee  truth,  he  will  not  mias  the 

coleatoB  is,  that  "  Eeason  must  he  our  reward  of  it-    For  Se  governs  his  assent 

last  judge  and  guide  in  everything." —  right,  and  places  it  as  he  should,  who 

(Locke's  Works,  vol.  iii.  p.  145.)    To  in  any  case  or  matter  whatsoever,  he- 

Ihe   eatue   purpose,   he   elsewhere    ob-  lievea  or  disbelieves,  according  as  reason 

serves,  that  "  he  who  makes  use  of  the  directs  him.     Ha  that  does  otherwise, 

light  and  Acuities  God  has  given  him,  tranegreaaea  against  his  own  light,  and 

and  aeeks  aiucerely  to  discover  truth  by  miauaes  those  faculties  which  were  ^ven 

those  helps  and  abilities  he  haa,  may  him  to  no  other  end,  but  to  search  and 

have  tliia  satisfaction  in  doing  hia  duty  follow  the  clearer  evidence  and  grwiter 

aa  a  rational  creature  ;  thai,  though  he  probability." — Tii/h  p.  125. 
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Locke  haa,  if  I  am  not  widely  mistaken,  been  very  grossly 
misapprehended  or  misrepresented,  by  a  large  portion  of  his 
professed  followers,  as  well  as  of  liis  avowed  a 


1.  The  objections  to  which  Locke's  doctrine  concerning  the 
origin  of  our  ideas,  or,  in  other  words,  concerning  the  sources 
of  our  knowledge,  are,  in  my  judgment,  liable,  I  have  stated  eo 
fully  in  a  former  work,^  that  I  shall  not  touch  on  them  here. 
It  is  quite  sufficient,  on  the  present  occasion,  to  remark,  how 
very  unjustly  this  doctrine  (imperfect,  on  the  most  favourable 
construction,  as  it  undoubtedly  is)  has  been  confounded  with 
those  of  Gtassendi,  of  Condillac,  of  Diderot,  and  of  Home 
Tooke.  The  substance  of  all  that  is  common  in  the  conclusions 
of  these  last  writers,  cannot  be  better  expressed  than  in  the 
words  of  their  master,  Giaesendi.  "  All  our  knowledge  (he 
observes  in  a  letter  to  Descartes)  appears  plainly  to  derive  its 
origin  from  the  senses ;  and  although  you  deny  the  maxim, 
'  Quicquid  est  in  inteUectu  pneesse  debere  in  sensu,'  yet  this 
maxim  appears,  nevertheless,  to  be  true ;  since  our  knowledge 
is  all  ultimately  obtained  by  an  inflvix,  or  incursion  from  things 
external ;  which  knowledge  afterwards  undergoes  various  mo- 
difications by  means  of  analogy,  composition,  division,  ampli- 
fication, extenuation,  and  other  similar  processes,  which  it  is 
unnecessary  to  enumerate."^ 

'  Philosophical  Essays. 

*  "  Deinde  omnia  nostra  notitiav 
tur  plane  ducero  originem  it  sensit 
et  quantvia  tu  neges  quicquid  eat  ii 
tollectu  prieesBe  Jebere  in  eensu,  viii< 
id   esse   niLilominos   verum,   cum 

quuntur,  SsX;  perficiatur  tamen   ar 

ipoaitione,  diviaione,  nmpliatii 

e,  aliisque  similibus  m( 


Tbia  daotrine  of  Oaasendi's  ia  tbua 
verj  clearly  stated  and  illuetrated,  by 
the  judicious  antliors  of  tho  Port-Boyat 
Logic:  "  Un  philoKophe  qui  est  eatimS 


iluiia  le  monde  commence  sa  lo^que  par 
cette  propoaition ;  Omms  idea  orsvm 
dtieit  a  aeneibus.  Tovte  idSe  tire  aim 
Origine  des  sens.  H  aFOUe  n£anmoinn 
que  toutes  noa  idees  n'ont  pas  ete  dans 
nos  aens  t«lles  qu'ellea  Eont  dans  notra 
eaprit;  mais  ii  pretend  qn'elleE  ont  aa 
moins  et«  form^^ea  d«  cbH^h  qui  ont 
paas^  par  noa  sena,  ou  par  composition, 
comma  loraque  des  images  Bepareea  de 

montagne  d'or ;  ou  par  nmpKafion  et 
diminulioii,  comme  loraque  de  I'imnge 
d'un  homme  d'une  grandeur  ordinaire 
on  a'en  forme  un  geaut  on  un  pgmee  ; 
on  par  afeorajBodaiion  et  jrroparilon, 
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The  refereooa  maiie,  m  tha  foragoing  or  much  thought,  whilat  these  a 

qnotatioB,    to    Gassendis    illustration  combined  in  the  mind,  what  notions, 

drawn  ikon  (A«  iifeo  of  Gorf,  affords  me  what  reaeoningfl  Trill  there  be  about 

an  opportunity,  of  which  I  gloidlj  avail  separate  epirite  ?    Let  ouBtom,  from  the 

mjsolf,    to    contrast    it  with   Locke's  rery  childhood,  have  joined  figure  and 


a  ArUhn^pomor^iam, 


would  be  A«piived  of  tm 


■at  lb  is  by  in«aDB  of  AnUiroponnH-p^U^,  and  other  idolatrona  pictnrea  of  the  ii 
lat  aoperotftiob  lays  hoTd  of  the  \aJBia  utia±  Such  piotare^  npuiate  doe  upoD  Kea 
le  ImAglnatii>iL  -,  pioduclng  tbat  temporary  belief  vicb  vbich  1  concdye  all  the  111 

Inpointoffocb,  tha  bias  of  which  Locke  speaks  extends  in  a  greater  or  less  degree 
roDg  im^Jnalions,  whose  education  haa  ito%  been  very  carefully  anperiutendcd  In  ea 
I  have  applied  to  Anthropomorehiim  the  epithet  idolatrous,  aa  it  aeema  to  he  t 
due  thing  to  Ijow  down  aod  worship  b  graven  Image  of  the  Supreme  Being,  and 
ipposed  Ukeneas  of  Him  eonce^ved  by  the  ImaginatlaiL 
In  BemleE's  AbriOgjmttt  of  Gassendfe  FttUosophj/,  {tom.  ill  p.  13  et  teq-i  an  atl 
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ficnsations."  "  Bvcij  idea,"  eaya  the  first  of  these  writers, 
"  must  necessarily,  when  brought  to  its  state  of  ultimate  decom- 
position, resolve  itself  into  a  sensible  representation  or  picture ; 
and  since  every  thing  in  our  understanding  has  been  introduced 


shape  to  tlie  idea  of  Gud,  and  ivbat  ah- 
BuFditiea  ivill  that  uiiud  he  liahle  to 
ftlroat  the  Deitj?"— Tol.  ii.  p.  144. 

The  ftuthoiB  of  the  Fort-Royal  Logic 
have  expresaed  themaelres  on  this  point 
to  the  VBiy  aamo  pnrpose  with  IiOcke ; 
and  have  enlargeii  upon  it  sljll  more 
fully  and  forcibly.  (See  ihe  sequel  of 
the  passage  ahove  quoted.)  Some  of 
their  remarta  on  the  euhject,  which  are 
more  particularly  directed  against  Gas- 
sendi,  have  led  Bruoker  to  rank  them 
Hmong  the  advocates  for  imtale  ideas, 
(Brucker,  Ewtoria  de  Ideis,  p.  271,) 
although  tteae  remarks  coinoide  exactly 
in  BuhstancB  with  the  foregoing  qiiota- 
tioQ  from  Locke.  Like  many  otlier 
modem  metaphysicians,  this  learned 
and  laborious,  tut  not  very  aento  his- 
tflrian,  could  ima^ne  no  intermediate 
opinion  between  the  theory  of  innate 
ideal,  as  taught  by  the  Cartesians,  and 
the  Epicurean  account  of  our  know- 
ledge, as  revived  by  Gaseendi  and 
Hohhes ;  and  accordingly  thought  him- 
self entitled  te  coadnde,  that  whoever 
rejected  the  one  mnat  neoeesarily  have 
adopted  the  other.  The  doctrines  of 
Locke  and  of  his  predecessor  Amauld 
will  be  found,  on  examination,  essen- 
tially different  from  both. 

Persons  Kttle  acquainttd  with  the 
metaphysical  speculations  ot  the  two 
last  centuries  are  aj  t  to  imagine  that 
when  "  all  knowledge  is  said  b  have  its 
origin  in  the  senses  nothing  mere  is 
to  be  understood  than  this  that  it  is  by 
the  impressions  of  external  bjects  on 
our  organs  of  perception  that  Ibe  dor 
mant^iceri  of  the  understanding  are 
at  first  awakened.  The  fore^ing  i  lo- 
lation  from  Gassendi  together  with 
those  which  I  am  about  to  produce  from 


Diderot  and  Condorcet,  may,  I  trast,  be 
useful  in  correcting  this  very  common 
mistake ;  all  of  these  qnotationa  espli- 
citly  asserting,  that  the  external  senses 
furniBh  not  only  the  occafimiB  hy  which 
our  intellectual  powers  are  excited  and 
developed,  but  all  the  materials  about 
which  our  thoughts  are  conversant ;  or, 
in  other  words,  that  it  is  impossible  for 
US  to  think  of  anything,  which  ia  not 
either  a  sensible  image,  or  the  result  of 
sensible  images  combined  togethor,  and 
transmuted  into  new  forms  by  a  sort  of 
logical  chemistry.  That  the  powers  of 
the  understanding  wonld  for  ever  con- 
tinue dormant,  Were  it  not  for  the  ac- 
tion of  things  exiemaj  on  the  bodily 
fi'ame,  is  a  propodtion  now  universally 
admitted  by  philosophers.  Even  Mr. 
Harris  and  Lord  Monboddo,  the  two 
most  zealous  as  well  as  most  learned  of 
Mr.  Locke's  adversaries  in  England, 
have,  in  the  most  esplioit  manner,  ex- 
pressed their  assent  to  the  common  doc- 
trine. "  The  first  class  of  ideas  (says 
Monboddo)  is  produced  irom  ideas  fur- 
nished by  the  senses ;  the  second  arises 
from  the  operations  of  the  mind  upon 
these  materials :  for  I  do  not  deny,  that 
in  this  our  present  state  of  exislenco, 
all  our  ideas,  and  all  our  knowledge,  are 
ultimately  to  be  derived  trom  sense  and 
matter  — \  ol  i  p  44  2d  Ei  Mr 
Hams  while  he  h  Ids  the  same  Ian 
guage  points  out  with  greater  jreci 
sion  the  essential  difference  between 
his  philosophy  and  that  ot  the  Hoi 
bists  Though  sensible  oljecta  may 
be  the  dostined  medinm  to  awaken  the 
dormant  oneirics  of  man  s  understand 
ing  yet  are  those  oncigiea  themselves 
no  mote  contained  in  sense  than  the 
explosion  of  a   cannon  in  the    spark 
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there  by  the  channel  of  sensation,  whatever  proceeds  out  of  the 
understanding  is  either  chimerical,  or  must  he  able,  in  return- 
ing by  the  same  road,  to  re-attach  iteelf  to  its  sensible  arche- 
type. Hence  an  important  rule  in  philosophy, — that  every 
expression  which  cannot  find  an  external  and  a  sensible  object, 
to  which  it  can  thus  establish  its  affinity,  is  destitute  of  signifi- 
eation." — (Eiivres  de  Diderot;  tono.  vi. 

Such  is  the  exposition  given  by  Diderot,  of  wliat  is  regarded 
in  France  as  Locke's  great  and  capital  discovery;  and  pre- 
cisely to  the  same  purpose  we  are  told  by  Condorcet,  that 
"  Locke  was  the  first  who  proved  that  all  our  ideas  are  com- 
pounded o/ sensations." — Esquisse  Historique,  &c. 

If  this  were  to  be  admitted  as  a  fair  account  of  Locke's 
opinion,  it  would  follow,  that  he  has  not  advanced  a  single  step 
beyond  Gassendi  and  Hobbes ;  both  of  whom  have  repeatedly 
expressed  themselves  in  nearly  the  same  words  with  Diderot 
and  Condorcet.  But  although  it  must  be  granted,  in  favour  of 
their  interpretation  of  his  language,  that  various  detached  pas- 
sages may  be  quoted  from  his  work,  wliich  seem,  on  a  super- 
ficial view,  to  justify  their  comments,  yet  of  what  we^ht,  it 
may  be  asked,  are  these  passages,  when  compared  with  the 
stress  laid  by  the  author  on  Reflection,  as  an  original  source  of 
our  ideas,  altogetlier  different  from  Sensation?  "  The  otJier 
fountain"  says  Locke,  " from  which  experience  fumislieth  the 
understanding  with  ideas,  is  the  perception  of  the  operations  of 
our  own  mind  within  us,  as  it  is  employed  about  the  ideas  it 
has  got ;  which  operations,  when  the  soul  comes  to  reflect  on 
and  consider,  do  furnish  the  understanding  with  another  set  of 
ideas,  which  could  not  be  had  from  things  without ;  and  such 
are  Perception,  ThinTdng,  Doubting,  Believing,  Reasoning, 
Knowing,  Willing,  and  all  the  different  actings  of  our  own 
minds,  which,  we  being  conscious  of,  and  observing  in  our- 

wliich  gave  it  lira." — (Hermes.)     On  Eent«ct,  although  the  coiitraiy  opinion 

this  snbject  see  Elements  of  the  Philo-  has  been  generally  suppofled  hy  hie  ad- 

sopAjoff/ieSiinin™  JWini^ToL  i.ohap.i.  veraaries  to  be  virtually  involvnd  in  his 

Beet.  4.  Theory  of  Iimate  Ideae.    My  reaeona 

To  this  doctrina  I  have  little  doabt  for  thinking  bo,  the  reader  will  find 

that  Deacartee  himself  would  have  as-  stated  in  Note  X. 
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selves,  do  from  these  receive  into  our  understandings  ideas  as 
distinct  as  we  do  from  bodies  aifecting  our  senses.  Tliis  source 
of  ideas  every  man  has  wholly  in  himself:  And  though  it  be 
not  sense,  as  having  nothing  to  do  with  external  objects,  yet  it 
is  very  like  it,  and  might  properly  enough  be  called  internal 
sense.  But  as  I  call  the  other  Sensation,  so  I  call  this 
Ebflection  ;  the  ideas  it  affords  being  such  only  as  the  mind 
gets  hj refiecting  on.  its  own  operations  withia  itself,"' — Locke's 
Works,  vol  L  p.  78. 

"  The  understanding  eeems  to  me  not  to  have  the  least  glim- 
mering of  any  ideas  which  it  doth  not  receive  from  one  of  these 
two.  External  objects  furnish  the  mind  with  the  ideas  of  sen- 
sible qualities ;  and  the  mind  furnishes  the  understanding 
with  ideas  of  its  own  operations." — Ibid.  p.  79. 

In  another  part  of  the  same  chapter,  Locke  expresses  himself 
thus :  "  Men  come  to  be  furnished  with  fewer  or  more  simple 
ideas  from  without,  according  as  the  objects  they  converse  with 
afford  greater  or  less  variety ;  and  from  the  operations  of  their 
minds  within,  according  as  they  more  or  less  reflect  on  them. 
For  though  he  that  contemplates  the  operations  of  his  mind, 
cannot  but  have  plain  and  clear  ideas  of  them ;  yet,  unl^s  he 
turn  his  thoughts  that  way,  and  consider  them  attentively,  he 
win  no  more  have  clear  and  distinct  ideas  of  all  the  operations 
of  his  mind,  and  all  that  may  be  observed  therein,  than  he  wi]l 
have  all  the  particular  ideas  of  any  landscape,  or  of  the  parts 
and  motions  of  a  clock,  who  will  not  turn  his  eyes  to  it,  and 
with  attention  heed  all  tlie  parts  of  it.  The  picture  or  clock 
may  be  so  placed  that  they  may  come  in  his  way  every  day ; 
but  yet  he  will  have  but  a  confused  idea  of  all  the  parts  they 
are  made  up  of,  till  he  applies  himself  with  attention  to  consider 
them  in  each  particular. 

"  And  hence  we  see  the  reason  why  it  is  pretty  late  before 
most  children  get  ideas  of  the  operations  of  their  own  minds  ; 
and  some  have  not  any  very  clear  or  perfect  ideas  of  the  great- 
est part  of  them  all  their  lives.  .  .  .  Children,  when  they  first 
come  into  it,  are  surroimded  with  a  world  of  new  things,  which, 
'  Bee  Note  Y. 
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by  a  coastaiit  solicitation  of  their  senses,  di'aw  the  mind  con- 
stantly to  them, — forward  to  take  notice  of  new,  and  apt  to  be 
delighted  with  the  variety  of  changing  objects.  Thus,  the  liret 
years  are  usually  employed  and  directed  in  looking  abroad. 
Men's  business  in  them  is  to  acquaint  themselves  with  what  is 
to  be  found  without ;  and  so  growing  up  in  a  constant  attention 
to  outward  sensations,  seldom  make  any  considerable  reflection 
on  what  passes  within  them,  till  they  come  to  be  of  riper 
years;  and  some  scarce  ever  at  all." — Ibid.  pp.  80,  81. 

I  beg  leave  to  request  more  particularly  the  attention  of  my 
i^eaders  to  the  following  paragraphs : — 

"  If  it  be  demanded,  when  a  inan  begins  to  have  any  ideas  '^ 
I  think  the  true  answer  is,  when  he  first  lias  any  sensation.  .  .  . 
I  conceive  that  ideas  iu  the  understanding  are  coeval  with  sen- 
sation ;  which  is  such  an  impression  or  motion,  made  in  some 
part  of  the  body,  as  produces  some  perception  in  the  under- 
standing. It  is  about  these  impressions  made  on  oui'  senses  by 
outward  objects,  that  the  mind  seems  Jirst  to  employ  itself  in 
such  operations  as  we  call  Perception,  Renwmb&nng,  Consi- 
deration, Reasoning,  &c. 

"  In  time,  the  mind  comes  to  reflect  on  its  own  operations, 
and  about  the  ideas  got  by  sensation,  and  thereby  stores  itself 
with  a  new  set  of  ideas,  which  I  call  ideas  of  reflection.  These 
impressions  that  are  made  on  our  senses  by  objects  extrinsical 
to  the  mind ;  and  its  ovm  qperaiions,  proceeding  Jrom  powers 
intrinsiad  and  proper  to  itseJ/,  (which,  when  reflected  on  by 
itself,  become  also  objects  of  its  contemplation,)  are,  as  I  have 
said,  the  original  of  all  knowledge."'- — Ibid.  pp.  91,  92. 

'  Tlie  idea  attached  by  Locke  in  the  asca  it  when  he  refers  to  Kefleotion  our 

above  paaflnges  to  the  word  Befteetwa,  ideas  of  Cauae  and  Elfe:t,  of  Identitj 

is  clear  and  precise.    But  in  the  course  and  Divereity,  aadof  oK  other  relaliaaa. 

of  his  eubeequent  speculations,  he  docs  "  All  of  these  (he  observes)  tei^nraofe  in, 

not  alwaja  itgidljr  adhere  to  it,   fre-  and  are  concerned  eJmut,  those  simple 

quently  employing  it  in  that  more  es-  ideas,  either  of  Sensation  or  Reflection, 

tensive  and  popnlBiT  Boiise  in  which  it  winch  1  think  to  he  the  whole  materiala 

denotes  tlie  attentive  and  deliberate  con-  of  all  our  knowledge." — (Boot  ii.  c.  xxv. 

sicleratian  of  any  olgectofthoi^ht,  whe-  sect.  9.)  From  this  explanation  it  would 

ther  relating  to  the  external  or  to  the  appear  that  Locke  conceived  it  sufScient 

internal  world.    It  is  in  this  sense  be  to  jusliiy  his  accountof  the  origin  of  our 
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A  few  otiicr  scattered  sentences,  collected  from  different  parts 
of  Locke's  Essay,  may  throw  additional  light  on  the  point  in 
question, 

"  I  know  tliat  people  wliose  thoughts  are  immersed  in  matter, 
and  have  so  subjected  their  minds  to  their  senses,  that  they 
seldom  reflect  on  anything  beyond  them,  are  apt  to  say  they 
cannot  comprehend  a  thinking  thing,  which  perhaps  is  true ; 
But  I  affirm,  when  they  consider  it  well,  they  can  no  more  com- 
prehend an  extended  thing. 

"  If  any  one  say,  he  knows  not  what  'tis  thinks  in  him ;  he 
means  he  knows  not  what  the  substance  is  of  that  thinking 
thing :  No  more,  say  I,  knows  he  what  the  substance  is  of  that 
solid  thing.  Farther,  if  he  says  he  knows  not  how  he  thinks  ; 
I  answer.  Neither  knows  he  hotv  he  is  extended;  how  the  solid 
parts  of  body  are  united,  or  cohere  together  to  make  extension." 
—Vol.  ii.  p.  22. 

"  I  think  we  have  as  many  and  as  clear  ideas  belonging  to 
mind  as  we  hare  belonging  to  body,  the  substance  of  each  being 


knowledge,  if  it  couM  !)e  shewn  tliat  all 
our  ideas  UnniTiate  in,  and  are  con- 
cerned about,  ideas  deriTad  either  from 
Sensation  or  Kefleotion,  according  to 
whieh  comment,  it  will  not  be  a.  difficult . 
task  to  otviate  evcrj  olgection  to  whiot 
his  fundamental  prinoiple  concerning 
ttB  two  sources  of  our  ideas  maj  appear 
to  te  liaWe. 

In  tliis  lax  interpretation  of  a  prin- 
ciple so  completely  intei-woren  with  the 
whole  of  his  philosophy,  thero  is  un- 
douhtedly  a  departure  from  logical  scon- 
racy;  and  tho  same  remark  may  be 
extended  to  iLe  vague  and  indefinite 
nse  which  he  occasionally  makes  of  the 
vtni  Bcjkctioa — a  word  which  expreenes 
the  peenliar  and  characleristioal  doc- 
trine  by  which  his  system  ia  disliji- 
guished  from  that  of  the  Gasaendista 
and  Hobbists.  All  this,  however,  serrea 
only  to  prove  still  more  clearly,  how 
widely  remote  his  real  opinion  on  this 
subject  was  from  that  commonly  ascribed 


to  him  by  the  prench  and  German  com- 
mentators. For  my  own  part,  I  do  not 
think,  notwithstanding  some  easnal  ex- 
pressions, which  may  seem  to  iavourthe 
contrary  supposition,  that  Locke  would 
have  hesitated  for  a  moment  lo  admit, 
with  Cudworth  and  Price,  that  the  Dn- 
derstaading  is  itself  a  source  of  new 
ideas.  Tliat  it  is  by  SejkcHoH,  (which, 
according  to  his  own  definition,  means 
merely  the  exercise  of  the  Uitdeniaad- 
ing  on  ths  internal  phenomena)  that  we 
get  our  ideas  of  memory,  imagination, 
reasoning,  and  of  all  other  intellectual 
powers,  Mr.  Locke  has  again  and  agjun 
tflid  UB  ;  and  irom  this  principle  it  is  so 
obvious  an  in&rence,  that  all  the  simple 
ideas  which  are  necessarily  implied  in 
onrinteUectDal  opxrations,  are  ultimately 
to  be  referred  to  the  same  source,  that 
we  cannot  reasonably  suppose  a  philo- 
sopher of  Locke's  sagacity  to  admit  the 
former  proposition,  and  to  withhold  hiti 
assent  to  the  latter. 
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equally  unknown  to  us ;  and  the  idea  of  thinking  in  mind  as 
clear  as  of  extension  in  body ;  and  the  communication  of  mo- 
tion by  thought,  which  we  attribute  to  mind,  is  as  evident  as 
that  by  impulse,  which  we  ascribe  to  body.  Constant  experi- 
ence makes  us  sensible  of  both  of  these,  though  our  narrow 
understanding  can  comprehend  neither.* 

"  To  conclude :  Sensation  convinces  us,  that  there  are  solid 
extended  substances ;  and  Eefleetion,  that  there  are  thinking 
ones :  Experience  assures  us  of  the  existence  of  such  beings ; 
and  that  the  one  hath  a  power  to  move  body  by  impulse,  the 
other  by  thought ;  this  we  cannot  doubt  of.  But  beyond  these 
ideas,  as  received  from  their  proper  sources,  our  faculties  wiU 
not  reach.  If  we  would  inquire  farther  into  their  nature,  causes, 
and  manner,  we  perceive  not  the  nature  of  Extension  clearer 
than  we  do  of  Thinking.  If  we  would  explain  tliem  any  far- 
ther, one  is  as  easy  as  the  other ;  and  there  is  no  more  difliculiy 
to  conceive  hoio  a  substance  we  know  not  should,  by  thought,  set 
body  into  motion,  than  how  a  substance  we  know  not  should, 
by  impulse,  set  body  into  motion," — Ibid.  pp.  26,  27. 

The  passage  in  Locke  which,  on  a  superficial  view,  appears 
the  most  favourable  to  the  misinterpretation  put  on  his  account 
of  the  Sources  of  our  Knowledge,  by  so  many  of  his  professed 
followers,  is,  in  my  opinion,  the  following : — 

"  It  may  also  lead  us  a  Uttle  towards  the  original  of  all  our 
notions  and  knowledge,  if  we  remark  how  great  a  dependence 
our  words  have  on  common  sensible  ideas ;  and  how  those  which 
are  made  use  of  to  stand  for  actions  and  notions  quite  removed 
from  sense,  have  their  rise  from  thence,  and  from  obvious  sen- 
sible ideas  are  tiansfened  to  mure  abstiuse  significations,  and 
made  to  stand  for  ideas  that  come  not  under  the  cognizance  of 
our  senses ,  e  {/  to  imagine,  apjyrehend,  comprehend,  adhere, 
conceive,  inattl,  disgust,  disturbance,  ttanqndhty,  &e.,  are  all 

'In  transcribing  thisparagraphjlhafa  and  the  ktfor  (which  8«eHiS  to  involve  a 

talton  tlie  liberij  to  subatitnte  the  word  thooryconoerring  the  nature  of  tlietliink- 

]^nd  instead  of  Spirit.    Tlie  two  words  ing  prindple)  ia  now  almost  UHiversaJly 

were  plainly  conaderedhy  Locke,  on  the  I'gected  by  English  metaphyflioiime  from 

present  Hccadon,  as  q^uito  BynonymmiB ;  iheir  Philosopliifa!  Vocatbulary. 
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words  taken  from  the  operations  of  sensible  tilings,  and  applied 
to  certain  modes  of  thinking.  Spirit,  in  its  primary  significa- 
tion, is  breath ;  angel,  a  messenger ;  and  I  doubt  not,  but  if 
we  could  trace  them  to  their  sources,  we  diovldfiad,  in  aU  lan- 
guages, the  names  which  stand  for  things  fftat  /all  not  under 
our  senses,  to  have  had  their  first  rise  from  sensible  ideas. 
By  which  we  may  give  some  kind  of  guess  what  kind  of  notions 
they  were,  and  whence  derived,  which  filled  their  minds,  who 
were  the  first  beginners  of  languages ;  and  how  nature,  even 
in  the  naming  of  things,  unawares  suggested  to  men  the  ori- 
ginals and  principles  of  all  their  knowledge." 

So  far  the  words  of  Locke  coincide  very  nearly;  if  not  exactly, 
with  the  doctrines  of  Hohbes  and  of  Gassendi ;  and  I  have  not 
a  doubt,  that  a  mistaken  interpretation  of  tlie  clause  which  I 
have  distinguished  by  italics,  famished  the  germ  of  all  the 
mighty  discoveries  contained  in  the  'Etrea  Hrepoema.  If  Mr. 
Tooke,  however,  had  studied  with  due  attention  the  import  of 
what  immediately  follows,  he  must  have  instantly  perceived 
how  essentially  different  Locke's  real  opinion  on  the  subject 
was  from  what  he  conceived  it  to  be. — "  Whilst  to  give  names, 
that  might  make  known  to  others  any  operations  they  felt  in 
themselves,  or  any  other  ideas  that  came  not  under  their  senses, 
they  were  faia  to  borrow  words  from  ordinary  known  ideas  of 
sensation,  by  that  means  to  make  others  the  more  easily  to 
conceive  those  operations  they  experienced  in  themselves,  which 
made  no  outward  sensible  appearances ;  and  then,  when  they 
had  got  known  and  agreed  names,  to  signify  those  internal 
operations  of  their  own  minds,  they  were  sufficiently  fumiehcd 
to  make  known  by  words  all  their  other  ideas ;  since  they 
could  consist  of  nothing  but  either  of  outward  sensible  perceji- 
tions,  or  of  the  inward  operations  of  their  minds  about  them." — 
Vol.  ii.  pp.  147, 148. 

From  the  sentences  last  quoted  it  is  manifest,  that  when 
Locke  remarked  the  material  etymology  of  all  our  language 
about  mind,  he  had  not  the  most  lUstant  intention  to  draw 
from  it  any  inference  which  might  tend  to  identify  the  sensible 
images  which  this  language  presents  to  the  fancy,  with  the 
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metaphysical  notiona  which  it  figuratively  expresses.  Through 
the  whole  of  his  Essay,  he  uniformly  represents  sensation  and 
re/lection  as  radically  distinct  sources  of  knowledge ;  and,  of 
consequence,  he  nrnst  have  conceived  it  to  be  not  less  unphilo- 
aophical  to  attempt  an  explanation  of  the  phenomena  of  mind 
by  the  analogy  of  matter,  than  to  think  of  explaining  the  pheno- 
mena of  matter  by  the  analogy  of  noind.  To  this  fmidaniental 
principle  concerning  the  oiigin  of  our  ideas,  he  has  added,  in 
the  passage  now  before  us, — That,  as  our  knowledge  of  mind  is 
posterior  in  the  order  of  time  to  that  of  matter,  (the  first  years 
of  our  existence  being  nec^sarily  occupied  about  objects  of 
sense,)  it  is  not  surprising,  that "  wben  men  wished  to  give  names 
(hat  might  make  known  to  others  any  operations  they  felt  in 
themselves,  or  any  other  ideas  that  came  not  imder  their  senses, 
they  should  have  been  fain  to  borrow  words  from  ordinary 
known  ideas  of  sensation,  by  that  means  to  make  others  the 
more  easily  to  conceive  those  operations  which  make  no  out- 
ward sensible  appearances."  According  to  this  statement,  the 
pui'pose  of  these  "  borrowed"  or  metaphorical  words  is  not  (as 
Mr.  Tooke  concluded)  to  explain  the  nature  of  the  operations, 
but  to  direct  the  attention  of  the  hearer  to  that  internal 
world,  the  phenomena  of  which  he  can  only  learn  to  compre- 
hend by  the  exercise  of  his  own  power  of  reflection.  If  Locke 
has  nowhere  affirmed  so  explicitly  as  his  predecessor  Descartes, 
that  "nothing  conceivable  by  the  power  of  imagination  can 
throw  any  light  on  the  operations  of  thought,"  it  may  be  pre- 
sumed that  he  considered  this  as  unnecessary,  aiiter  having 
dwelt  so  much  on  reflection  as  the  exclusive  source  of  all  our 
ideas  relating  to  mind ;  and  on  the  peculiar  difficulties  attend- 
ing the  exercise  of  this  power,  in  consequence  of  the  effect  of 
early  associations  in  confounding  together  our  notions  of  mind 
and  of  matter. 

The  misapprehensions  so  prevalent  on  the  Continent,  with 
respect  to  Locke's  doctrine  on  this  most  important  of  all  meta- 
physical questions,  began  during  his  own  lifetime,  and  were 
countenanced  by  the  authority  of  no  less  a  writer  than  Leibnitz, 
who  always  represents  Locke  as  a  pai-tisan  of  the  scholastic 
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maxim,  Nihil  esi  in  intellectu  quod  non  fuerit  in  seTtmt.—^ 
"  Nempe  (says  Leibnitz,  in  reply  to  this  maxim)  nihil  est  in 
intellectu   quod  non  fuerit  in   sensu,   nisi  ipse   irdellectus."^ 


'  Opera,  torn.  v.  pp.  358,  359, 

That  tbe  same  mistake  still  keeps  its 

ground  among  many  foreign  writers  of 

the  tighest  class,  the  following  passage 

afibnJs  a  Boffleient  proof : — "  Leibnita  a 


combattn  avet 

une  force  de  dialecliqne 

admiiable  le 

Sjatlme  de  Locke, 

qui 

attribue  tout«fl  noa  idges  i  nos  h 

I'intelHgi 


Qjiu,  qu'U  n'j  aToit  rien  dans 
!  qui  n'ent  ete  d'abord  dans 
les  sensations,  et  Leibnitz  j  ^onta  cett« 
sublime  restriction,  d  ee  n'ett  VinteUi- 
getice  eUe-mime.  De  ce  prinoipe  derive 
toute  la  pbiloBophie  uonTelle  qui  exeree 
tant  d'influence  sur  les  espHta  en  Alle- 
magno," — Madame  de  Stael  de  I'AUe- 
magm,  fom.  iii.  p,  65, 

I  observed  in  the  First  Part  of  this 
Dissertation,  (page  87,)  tliat  this  siiWi'nie 
restrictum  an  which  so  much  strets  has 
been  laid  by  the  partisans  of  the  Ger- 
man school,  is  little  more  than  a  trans- 
lation of  the  following  words  of  Ariatotle 


iri,  a  >. 


if  Ut 


"  7"!  '■■ 


S<rru   rk 


— DeAidma, 


As  to  Locke,  the  same  injustice 
which  he  received  from  Leibnilz  was 
very  early  done  to  him  in  his  own 
country.  In  a  tract  printed  in  1997,  by 
a  mathematician  of  some  note,  the  au- 
thor of  the  Esaay  on  Jltimem  Under- 
etaitding  is  represented  es  holding  the 
same  opinion  with  Gassendi  concerning 
the  origin  of  our  ideas.  "  Jde-ie  nomine 
sensu  utor ;  earum  originem  an  a  sensi- 
buB  solum,  nt  Gaasendo  et  Loctio  nos- 
trati,  raeteriaque  plurimis  Tisum  est, 
sn  aliunde,  hajusloci  non  eat  inqiiirere." 
— {D&  Spado  Meali,  sen  Ente  Infinito 
Conamen  Mathematico-MelophyticKni. 
Aiictore  Josepho  Baphson,   Bog.  Soc. 


Socio.  This  tract  is  annexed  to  the 
second  edilioii  of  a  work  entitled  Ana- 
lyiis  jEguaitojiiim  Uaivenalu.  Lond. 
1703.) 

In  order  to  enable  my  leaders  more 
easily  to  form  a  judgment  on  the  argu- 
ment in  the  test,  I  must  beg  leave  once 
moTe  to  remind  them  of  the  distinction 
alwitdy  pointed  out  between  the  Gassen- 
dists  and  the  Cari«sians ;  the  former 
asserting,  that,  as  all  our  ideas  are  de- 
rived from  the  external  senses,  the  in- 
tellectual phaoomena  eaii  admit  of  no 
other  esplanation  than  what  is  furnished 
by  analogies  drawn  from  the  material 
world;  the  latter  r^'ecting  these  analo- 
gies altogether,  as  delusive  and  treach- 
erons  lights  in  the  study  of  mind  ;  and 
contending,  that  the  exercise  of  the 
power  of  reflection  is  the  only  mediam 
through  which  any  knowledge  of  its 
operations  is  to  be  obtained.  To  the 
one  or  the  other  of  these  two  classes, 
all  the  metaphyMciana  of  the  last  cen- 
tury may  he  reierred  ,  and  even  at  the 
present  day,  the  fundamental  question 
which  formed  the  cliief  ground  of  con- 
troversy between  Gassendi  and  Des- 
cartes (I  mean  the  queeldon  concerning 
the  proper  logical  method  of  studying 
the  mind)  still  continues  the  hinge  on 
which  the  most  important  diEqmles  re- 
lating to  the  internal  world  \\'ill  be  found 
ultimately  to  turn. 

According  to  this  dietinclion,  Locke, 
notwithstanding  some  occasional  slips 
of  his  pen,  belongs  indisputably  to  the 
class  of  Cartesians ;  as  well  as  ihe  very 
small  number  of  his  followers  who  have 
entered  thoroughly  into  the  spirit  of  his 
philosophy.  TotheolaSBof  GassendistB, 
on  the  other  band,  belong  all  those 
French  metaphysicians  who,  professing 
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The  remark  is  excellent,  and  does  honour  to  the  acuteness  of 
the  critic ;  but  it  is  not  easy  to  conceive  on  what  grounds  it 
should  have  been  urged  as  an  objection  to  a  writer,  who  has 
insisted  so  explicitly  and  so  frequently  on  reflection  as  the 


to  tread  in  Locke's  footsteps,  have  da- 
rived  all  tWr  knowledge  of  the  Essay 
on  H-antan  Understanding  from  tlie 
works  of  Condillac  ;  together  with  most 
of  the  oommentatora  on  Locke  wlio  haye 
pcooeeded  from  the  school  of  Bishop 
Law.  To  these  may  be  added  (among 
the  writera  of  later  times)  Priestley, 
Darwin,  Beddoes,  and,  ahoTe  all,  Home 
Tooke  with  liis  numerous  diaciplea 

The  doch-ine  of  Hohhss  on  this  ear 
dinal  questioii  ccincidod  endiElj  with 
that  of  Oassendi,  and  accordingly  it  is 
not  nnasnal  in  tha  present  times  among 
Hobbes's  disciplas,  to  asciibe  to  him  the 
whole  merit  of  that  account  of  the  ongin 
cf  our  knowledge  which,  from  a  strange 
misconception,  has  been  supposed  to 
have  deea  claimed  by  Locke  as  his  o^  n 
diaooTcry.  But  where,  it  may  be  asked 
has  Hohhes  said  anything  about  the 
origin  of  tliose  ideas  which  Locke  refers 
to  the  power  of  reflection  f  and  maj  not 
the  numerous  obseryations  which  Locke 
has  made  on  thie  power  as  a  source  of 
ideas  peculiar  to  itself,  he  regarded  as 
an  indirect  refutation  of  that  theory 
which  would  resolve  all  the  objei-ts  of 
OUT  knowledge  into  eentatums,  as  tlieir 
ultimate  elements  ?  Thie  was  not  merely 
a,  step  beyond  Hobbee,  but  the  correc 
tjon  of  an  error  which  lies  at  the  veiy 
rootofHobbee'seysl«m, — an  error  under 
which  {it  may  be  added)  the  greater 
part  of  Hobbes's  eulogists  have  the  mis 
fortune  stUl  to  lahour. 

It  is  with  much  regret  I  add,  that  a 
very  large  proportion  of  the  Englifih 
writers  who  call  themselves  LocMsts, 
and  who,  I  have  no  douhl,  believe  them- 
selves to  bo  so  in  reality,  are  at  bottom 
(at  least  in  their  metaphysical  opinions) 
Oaiiendiits  or  Hdbbiets.    la  what  re- 


spect do  the  following  obEerralJona  differ 
fbom  the  Epicureaa  theory  concerning 
the  origin  of  our  knowledge,  as  ex- 
pounded by  Gaesendi?  "The  ideas 
conveyed  by  sight,  and  by  onr  other 
senses,  having  entered  the  mind,  inter- 
loingle,  unite,  separate,  throw  them- 
selves into  various  combinations  and 
postures,  and  thereby  geoaratfl  new  ideas 
of  reflection,  strictly  so  called;  such  as 
those  of  comparing,  dividing,  distiii- 
goishiug — of  abstraction,  relation,  with 
many  others  ;  all  which  remain  with  us 
as  stock  for  our  further  use  on  future 
occasions  "  I  do  not  recollect  any  pas' 
sage  either  in  Helvetius  oi  Diderot, 
which  contains  a  more  explicit  and  de- 
cided avowal  of  that  Epicurean  system 
of  Metaj  hysics  which  it  was  the  great 
aim  Ih  th  of  Descartes  and  of  Locke  to 
01  evthrow. 

In  the  following  conjectures  concern- 
ing the  rtaUi/re  of  our  ideas,  the  same 
authc  r  has  far  exceeded  in  extravagance 
anj  ot  the  metaphysicians  of  the  French 
st,hool  '  What  those  siibttances  are, 
whereof  our  ideas  are  the  modifications, 
vilKther  ^Tti  of  the  mind,  as  ilie  mem- 
hera  ore  of  our  body,  or  contained  in  it 
like  leafere  in  a  box,  or  eavdoped  by  it 
like  JUh  in  toater;  whether  of  a  tpiri- 
timl  corporeal,  or  middle  nolure  be- 
(Mift-M  both,  I  need  not  now  ascertain. 
All  I  mean  to  lay  down  at  present  is 
this  that  in  every  eserciso  of  tlie  under- 
standing, that  which  discerns  is  nmme- 
ricaUy  and  svbsUmtially  diatinet  froia 
that  which  is  discerned ;  and  that  an 
act  of  the  understanding  is  not  so  much 
cur  own  proper  act,  as  the  act  of  some- 
thing else  operating  upou  us." 

I  should  scarcely  have  thought  it 
worth  while  to  take  notice  of  these  pas- 
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source  of  a  class  of  ideas  essentially  diffei'ent  from  those  which 
are  derived  from  sensation.  To  myself  it  appears,  tliat  the 
words  of  Leibnitz  only  convey  in  a  more  concise  and  epigram- 
matic form,  the  subetance  of  Locke's  doctrine.  Is  anything 
implied  in  them  which  Locke  has  not  more  fuUy  and  clearly 
stated  in  the  following  sentence  ?  "  Ext«nial  objects  furniBh 
the  mind  with  the  ideas  of  sensible  qualities ;  and  the  mind 
furnishes  the  imderstandiDg  with  ideas  of  its  own  operations." 
— Locke's  Works,  vol.  i,  p.  79. 

The  extraordinary  zeal  displayed  by  Locke,  at  the  very  outset 
of  his  work,  against  the  hypothesis  of  innaie  ideas,  goes  far  to 
account  for  the  mistakes  committed  by  bia  commentators,  in 
interpreting  his  account  of  the  origin  of  our  knowledge.  It 
ought,  however,  to  be  always  kept  in  view,  in  reading  his  argu- 
ment on  the  subject,  that  it  is  the  Cartesian  theory  of  innate 
ideas  which  he  is  here  combating ;  according  to  which  theory, 
(as  understood  by  Locke,)  an  innate  idea  signifies  something 
coeval  in  its  existence  with  the  mind  to  which  it  belongs,  and 


sagee,  had  uot  llie  dootrineE  contained 
in  the  work  from  wLich  Ihey  ace  taken 
heen  aanctioned  in  tlie  most  unqualified 
terms  bj  tlie  high  aotlioritj  of  Dr.  Paiey. 
"  There  is  one  work  (he  ohservee)  to 
which  I  owe  BO  much,  that  it  would  be 
ungrateM  not  to  confess  the  ohligatioit ; 
I  niesn  the  writings  of  the  late  Abraham 
Tucker,  Esq.,  part  of  which  were  pub- 
lished by  himself,  and  the  remainder 
since  Ma  death,  nnder  the  title  of  the 
Light  of  Nature  Parsued,  hy  Edward 
Search,  Esq."  "Ihaoefound,  in  this 
VTritBTj  more  ffnghml  thwJdTtg  and  ob- 
lervation,  t^oa  the  aevertd  subjecle  that 
he  has  ttdcen  in.  han^,  than  in  any  otJter, 
not  to  eoj/  than  in  all  others pvt  iogeiker 
His  talent  also  for  illustration  is  nnn 
vailed.  But  his  thoughts  are  diffuse  1 
through  a  long,  vaiious,  and  iraegnlar 
work.  I  shall  account  it  no  meaji  praise 
if  I  have  heeu  sometimes  ahlc  to  dispose 
into  method,  to  collect  into  heads  and 
aitiolea,  or  to  exhibit  in  more  compact 


and  tangible  masses,  what,  in  that  excel- 
lent peribrmance,  is  spread  OTBrtoo  much 
swface." — Brasei^es  of  Moral  and  Po- 
litical Fldloaophy,  Preface,  pp.  25,  26. 

Of  an  author  whom  Dr.  Patey  has 
hoiioored  with  so  very  warm  an  ei^Iogj, 
it  would  be  equally  absurd  and  presump- 
tuous to  dispute  the  merits.  Kor  have 
I  any  wish  to  detract  from  the  praise 
here  bestowed  on  him  as  an  original 
thicker  and  observer.  I  readily  admit, 
also,  his  talent  for  illustration,  altjiough 
it  sometimes  leads  him  to  soar  into  iiom- 
bast,  and  more  frequentiy  to  ank  into 
buffoonery.  As  an  honest  inquirer  alter 
moral  and  religious  truth,  he  is  entitled 
to  the  mast  unqualified  approbation. 
B  1 1  must  he  permitted  to  add,  that, 
as  a  metaphysician,  he  seems  t«  mo 

loh  more  lanciFul  than  solid ;  and,  at 
the  same  time,  to  be  so  ramliling,  ver- 

to  tms  ttle  than  to  fix  the  piinciples  of 
hiB  iLadert. 
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illuminating  the  understanding  before  the  external  senses  begin 
to  operate.  The  very  close  affinity  between  this  theory,  and 
some  of  the  doctrines  of  the  Platonic  school,  prevented  Leibnitz, 
it  is  probable,  from  judging  of  Locke's  argument  against  it, 
with  his  usual  candour ;  and  disposed  him  hastily  to  conclude, 
that  the  opposition  of  Locke  to  Descartes  proceeded  from  views 
essentially  the  same  with  those  of  Gassendi,  and  of  his  other 
Epicurean  antagonists.  How  very  widely  he  was  mistaken  in 
this  conclusion,  the  numerous  passages  which  I  have  quoted  in 
Locke's  own  words  sufficiently  demonstrate. 

In  what  respects  Locke's  account  of  the  origin  of  our  ideas 
falls  short  of  the  truth,  will  appear,  when  the  metaphysical  dis- 
cussions of  later  times  come  under  our  review.  Enough  has 
been  already  said  to  show,  how  completely  this  account  has  been 
misapprehended,  not  only  by  his  opponents,  but  by  the  most  de- 
voted of  his  admirers ; — a  misapprehension  so  very  general,  and 
at  the  same  time  so  obviously  at  variance  with  the  whole  spirit 
of  his  Essay,  as  to  prove  to  a  demonstration  that,  in  point  of 
numbers,  the  intelligent  readers  of  this  celebrated  work  have 
hitherto  borne  but  a  small  proportion  to  its  purchasers  and 
panegyrists.  What  an  illustration  of  the  folly  of  trusting,  in 
matters  of  literary  history,  to  the  traditionary  judgments  copied 
by  one  commentator  or  critic  from  another,  when  recourse  may 
so  easily  be  had  to  the  original  sources  of  information  ! ' 


'  In  justice  to  Dr  Hartlei  I  must 
here  obeerve,  that,  althongh  bis  aiicount 
of  the  origin  of  our  ideas  is  preciaelj  tlie 
same  with  tbat  of  Cjassendi  Hoblws,  and 
Coudillat — one  of  bis  fiuidaiaental  pnn 
pies  being,  tbnt  tbe  ideaa  of  iieii<KitioiL 
are  tbe  elementa  of  ithicb  alt  the  rest 
are  compounded — (Hai-tley  on  JlfoB, 
4tb  Edit,  p.  2  of  tbe  Introduulnn)— he 
has  not  availed  hiaisplf  like  the  other 
GaBsendiets  of  later  timi-o  of  the  name 
of  Iiooko  to  recommend  this  theory  to 
the  fsTour  of  bis  readers.  On  the  oon- 
trary,  ba  has  very  clearly  and  candidly 
pointed  out  the  wide  ajid  eaaeniial  dis- 
tinction between  the  two  opinions,    "  It 


3  here  to  teke  n 


how  fiir  the  theory  of  ibcse  papers  has 
led  me  to  differ,  in  reepeot  of  logic,  from 
Mr  Lwke's  eieelleiit  Saeay  on  tlie 
Human  UhdersUmdmg,  to  which  ilie 
world  19  so  much  indebted  for  remoTing 
pngudicGS  and  encumhranceB,  and  od- 
lancing  real  and  useful  Imowledge. 

First,  then,  it  appears  to  me,  that 
all  tbe  most  complex  ideas  arise  from 
sensation,  and  that  rejlet^um  is  not  a 
distinct  source,  as  Mr.  Locke  makes  it." 
—Hartley  on  Man,  4tb  Edit.  p.  360  of 
the  Introduclion. 

This  last  proposition  Hartley  seems 
to  bniVe  considered  as  an  important  and 
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II.  Another  mlsapprelieasion,  not  leas  prevalent  than  the 
former,  with  respect  to  Locke's  philosophical  creed,  relates  to 
the  power  of  moral  perception,  and  the  immutability  of  moral 
distinctions.     The  consideration  of  such  questions,  it  may  at 


original  imptOTement  of  his  own  on 
Locke's  lo^c ;  whereRB,  in  fact,  it  is 
oul;  a  lelapse  into  the  old  Epicnrenn 
hj^othesis,  vrhiuh  it  was  one  of  the  main 
objeota  of  Locke's  EESay  to  explode. 

I  woold  not  have  enlarged  so  fully  on 
Locke's  account  of  the  origin  of  our 
ideas,  had  not  a  mistaken  view  of  his 
argument  on  this  head,  served  as  a 
gronodwork  for  the  whole  Metaphysical 
Philosophy  of  the  French  SifyeiopiUu'. 
That  all  our  knowledge  is  derived  from 
our  estemal  senses,  h  everywhere  os- 
Bumed  by  the  conductors  of  that  work 
as  a,  demouslrated  principle ;  and  the 
credit  of  this  demonstration  is  uniformly 
ascribed  to  Looko,  who,  we  are  tald,  was 
the  first  that  fully  unfclded  and  esta- 
blished a  truth,  of  which  his  prede- 
cessors had  only  an  imperfect  glimpse. 
La  Harpe,  in  his  Lyc^,  has,  on  this 
account,  jnslly  censured  the  metaphysi- 
cal phra  logy  of  the  EjteyckrpM'U,  as 
tend  ng  to  degrade  the  intelleotiial 
natn  f  nan ;  while,  with  a  strange 
n  nsi  lency,  he  bestows  the  most  nn- 
qoahfied  p  aise  on  the  writings  of  Con- 
diUac  L  ttle  di  1  I  e  suspect,  when  be 
w  to  the  f  llowmg  sentences,  how  much 
th  a  nmgs  of  his  favourite  logiclGn 
hal  contributed  to  pave  the  way  (o 
those  coniilusiui  f  which  he  reprobates 
with  HO  much  aspeniy  in  Diderot  and 
D  \lembert 

La  gloire  de  Condillao  est  d'avoir 
Stc  le  premie  disciple  de  Locke  ;  mais  si 
Condillao  eut  un  maitre,  II  ra^rita  d'en 
eervir  a  tous  les  autres ;  il  repandit 
ineme  ane  plus  grande  iumicie  sur  lea 
dicouvertes  da  philosophe  Anglois ;  il 
lea  rendit  pour  wnsi  dire  sensibles,  et 
o'est  grace  i  !ui  qu'elles  sont  deyemies 


et  familieres.  En  un  mot, 
la  aaine  Mltaphysique  ne  date  en  France, 
que  des  ouvrages  de  Condillac,  et  S,  ce 
titre  il  dcit  Stre  compt4  dans  le  petit 
nombre  d'hommea  qui  ont  avance  la 
Hcieaco  qu'ils  ont  cultivec." — LycSe, 
torn.  iv.  pp.  136,  137. 

La  Harpe  proceeds  in  the  same  pane- 
gyrical strain  tjirongh  more  than  scTenly 
pages,  and  concludes  his  eulogy  of  Con- 
dillao with  these  words;  "Le  style  de 
Condillac  est  clair  et  pur  oomme  ses  con- 
ceptions ;  c'est  en  g^n€ral  I'esprit  le 
plus  juste  et  le  plus  lumineui  qui  ait 
contrihul,  dans  ce  eilcle,  anx  progreB  de 
la  honne  philnsophie." — Tbid.  p.  214. 

La  Harpe'B  accoant  of  the  power  of 
Sejleciion  will  form  an  appropriate  sup- 
plement to  his  comments  on  Condilkc. 
"  L'impression  sentie  des  objets  se  nom- 
me  pero^tion ;  Taction  de  I'ame  qui  les 
considere,  se  nomme  reflexion.  Ce  mot, 
il  est  vrai,  exprime  un  mouvement  phy- 
sique, celai  de  Be  replier  sur  sci  rolme  ou 
sur  quelque  chose  ;  mais  iindes  noa  idSea 
venant  des  sens,  nous  Bommes  s  juvent 
obligis  de  nous  servir  de  t*rmea  phj 
siques  pour  eiprimer  lea  operations  de 
rame."--(JSiU  p.  158)  In  another 
passage,  he  defines  Befltction  as  follows 
"  La  tacult^  de  reflexion,  c  est-a  dire,  le 
pouvoir  qa'a  notre  Sme,  de  comparer, 
d'aasembler,  de  combiner  les  percep- 
tions."—(JiiU  p.  183.)  How  widely  do 
theae  definitione  of  re/ferfioro  differ  from 
that  given  by  Locke ;  and  how  esaoily  do 
they  accord  witb  the  Philosophy  of  Gas- 
aendi,  of  Hobbes,  and  of  Diderot  I 

In  a  lately  published  sketch  0/  the 
Slate  of  French  lAterature  during  the 
Eigliieerah  Ceniary,  (a  work,  to  which 
the  Author's  taste  and  powers  as  a  writer 
have  attracted  a  d^p-ee  of  public  atten- 
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first  eight  be  thought,  belongs  rather  to  the  history  of  Ethics 
than  of  Metaphysics ;  but  it  must  be  recollected,  that,  in  intro- 
ducing them  here,  I  follow  the  example  of  Locke  himself,  who 
has  enlarged  upon  them  at  considerable  length,  in  his  Argument 
against  the  Theory  of  Innaie  Ideas.  An  Ethical  discLuisition 
of  this  sort  formed,  it  must  be  owned,  an  awkward  introduction 
to  a  work  on  the  Human  Understanding  ;  but  the  conclusion 
on  which  it  is  meant  to  bear  is  purely  of  a  Metaphysical  nature ; 
and  when  combined  with  the  premises  from  which  it  is  de- 
duced, affords  a  good  illustration  of  the  impossibility,  in  tracing 
the  progress  of  these  two  sciences,  of  separatmg  completely  the 
histoiy  of  the  one  from  that  of  the  other. 

Hon  BOmathirg  bejonil  wlint  waa  due 
ta  bis  phlloEuphical  depth  and  diacern- 
ment,)  there  are  aome  ahrewd,  and,  in 
my  opinion,  aound  remarks,  on  the  morcd 
tendenoj  of  that  metuphjaical  ejstem  to 
which  Condillao  gave  Bo  mnoh  cirtnln- 
tion  and  celebrity.  I  ahall  quote  some 
of  his  strictures  which  hear  more  porti- 
ciilarlj  on  tlie  foregoing  argument. 

"  Autrefoia,  negligeant  d'eiuiminer 
tent  CO  m&uiniame  dea  sena,  toua  ces 
rapports  directa  du  corpg  avee  lea  objet^, 
lea  philosophes  ne  a^oecupoient  que  do 
ce  qui  se  psKaa  an-dedaoa  de  I'homme. 
La  acienca  de  I'ame,  telle  a  ete  la,  nohle 
etude  de  Descirtes,  de  Pascal,  de  MaJe- 
branohe,  de  Leibnitz.  (Wlijomitin  thia 
1  Bt  the  name  of  Locte  ?)  .  .  .  Peut- 
etre  se  perdoient-ils  quelqtiefoie  dana  loa 
nuages  des  hautes  regions  oil  ila  avoient 
pna  leur  vol ;  peut-Stre  leora  travanx 
eto  ent-ile  sana  application  directe  \  nuua 
d  1  moins  ila  suivoient  une  direction 
ftevee  leur  doctrine  6toit  en  rapport 
avec  lea  panacea  qui  noua  agitent  quand 
nous  relt^chiaaoiia  profbndlment  sur 
nouB-niSmea.  Cette  route  conduisoit 
necessairement  au  plus  nobles  des  sci- 
ences, 5  la  religion,  et  i  la  morale.  Elle 
suppoaoit  dana  ceux  qui  la  cultivoient 
nn  g^nie  SlevS  et  de  laates  meditations. 

"  On  se  l^sa  de  lea  auiiiTe  ;  on  traita 
de  vaineB  subtilitf  s,  on  flStrit  du  titre  de 


reveries  ecbolaBtiques  les  travaux  de  ces 
granda  esprits.  On  se  jeta  dans  la 
science  des  aenaationa,  espSranC  qu'elle 
seroit  plus  ^  la  portfs  de  I'intelligenca 
humaine.  On  s'occupa  de  plua  en  plus 
def  rapports  mloaniquea  de  rhomme 
avec  les  oljjets.  et  de  Hnfiuence  de  sou 
organibation  physique.  De  cette  sort©, 
la  mctapbyaiqne  alia  ioujoura  se  rahais- 
sant,  an  point  que  maint«nant,  pour 
quelqnea  personnes,  slle  se  confond  pres- 
que  HvEC  la  physiolog^e.  .  .  .  Le  dix. 
hidtieme  siecle  a  Toulu  fkire  de  cette 
maniere  d'envisagei  I'homme  nn  de  sea 
priacipaui  titrea  deglolre.  .    .    . 

"  Condillac  eat  le  chef  de  cette  6coIe. 
C'est  dans  ses  ouvri^es  que  cette  m6ta- 
physique  exeroe  tflntes  les  seductions  da 
ta  methode,  et  de  la  lucidity  ;  d'autant 
pins  claire,  qu'elle  est  moins  profonde. 
Feu  d'^crivuna  ont  ohtenu  plus  do  suc- 
cla.  II  r^duiait  i,  la  port^  du  vulgaire 
la  science  de  la  pens^,  en  retranchant 
tout  ce  qu'elle  avoit  d'lleve.  Chacun 
fnt  snrpris  et  glorieox  de  pouToir  philo- 
sopher si  facilement ;  et  I'on  ent  une 
graude  reconnoissance  pour  celui  il  qui 
I'on  devoit  ce  bientait.  On  ne  a'apper- 
fut  pas  qu'il  avoit  rabidasS  la  science, 
au  lieu  de  rendre  ses  disciples  capable 
d'y  afteindre," — Talileau  de  la  lAUSra- 
ture  Fra«^oiee  pendant  U  disc  kuitiimt 
SiMe,  pp.  87,  88,  89,  92. 
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In  what  sense  Locke's  reasonings  against  Immte  Ideas  have 
been  commonly  understood,  may  be  collected  from  the  following 
passage  of  an  author,  who  had  certainly  no  wiwh  to  do  injustice 
to  Locke's  opinions, 

"  The  First  Book  (says  Dr.  Beattie)  of  the  Essay  on  Human 
Understanding,  which,  with  submission,  I  think  the  worst, 
tends  to  establish  this  dangerous  doctrine,  that  the  human 
mind,  previous  to  education  and  habit,  is  as  susceptible  of  any 
one  impression  as  of  any  other : — a  doctrine  which,  if  true, 
would  go  near  to  prove,  that  truth  and  virtue  are  no  better 
than  human  contrivances ;  or  at  least,  that  they  have  nothing 
permanent  in  their  nature,  but  may  be  as  changeable  as  the 
inclinations  and  capacities  of  men."  Dr.  Beattie,  however,  can- 
didly and  judiciously  adds,  "  Surely  this  is  not  the  doctrine 
that  Locke  meant  to  establish ;  but  liis  zeal  against  innate 
ideas,  and  innate  principles,  put  him  off  his  guard,  and  made 
him  allow  too  little  to  instinct,  for  fear  of  allowing  too  much." 

In  this  last  remark,  I  perfectly  agree  with  Dr.  Beattie ;  al- 
though 1  am  well  aware,  that  a  considerable  number  of  Locke's 
English  disciples  have  not  only  chosen  to  interpret  the  first 
book  of  his  Essay  in  that  very  sense  in  which  it  appeared  to 
Dr.  Beattie  to  be  of  so  mischievous  a  tendency,  but  have 
avowed  Locke's  doctrine,  when  thus  interpreted,  as  their  own 
ethical  creed.  In  this  number,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  the  respect- 
able name  of  Paley  must  be  included.* 

It  is  fortunate  for  Locke's  reputation,  that,  in  other  parts  of 
his  Essay,  he  has  disavowed,  in  the  most  unequivocal  terms, 
those  dangerous  conclusions  which,  it  must  be  owned,  the 
general  strain  of  his  first  book  has  too  much  the  appearance  of 
favouring.  "  He  that  hath  the  idea  (he  observes  on  one  occa^ 
sion)  of  an  intelligent,  but  frail  and  weak  being,  made  by  and 
depending  on  another,  who  is  omnipotent,  perfectly  wise,  and 
good,  will  as  certainly  know,  that  man  is  to  honour,  fear,  and 
obey  God,  as  that  the  sun  shines  when  he  sees  it ;  nor  can  he 
be  surer,  in  a  clear  morning,  that  the  sun  is  risen,  if  he  wUl  but 

'  See  Pnndples  of  Moral  and  Poiiti-  the  author  disousBeB  the  queatinn  con- 
cal  Phihsophy,  book  i.  cTiap.  6,  wliei-a      corning  a  moral  aenne. 
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open  his  eyesj  and  turn  them  that  way.  But  yet  these  tniths 
being  never  ao  cei-tain,  never  so  clear,  he  may  he  ignorant  of 
either,  or  all  of  them,  who  will  never  take  the  pains  to  employ 
Ids  faculties  as  he  should  to  inform  himself  ahout  them."  To 
the  same  purpose,  he  has  elsewhere  said,  that  "  there  is  a  Laiv 
of  Nature,  as  intelligible  to  a  raiionaZ  ereatwre-  and  studier  of 
iliat  law,  as  the  positive  laws  of  commonwealths."  Nay,  he  has 
liimself,  in  the  most  explicit  terms,  anticipated  and  disclaimed 
those  dangerous  consequences  which,  it  has  been  so  often  sup- 
posed, it  was  the  chief  scope  of  this  introductory  chapter  to 
establish.  "  I  would  not  be  noistaJien, — as  if  j  becaiise  I  deny  an 
innate  law,  I  thought  there  were  none  but  positive  laws.  There 
is  a  great  deal  of  difference  between  on  innate  law  and  a  law  of 
nature ;  between  something  imprinted  on  om-  minds  in  theu- 
very  original,  and  something  tliat  we,  being  ignorant  of,  may 
attain  to  tlie  knowledge  of,  by  the  use  and  due  application  of 
our  natural  faculties.  And  I  think  they  equally  forsake  the 
truth,  who,  running  into  the  conti'ary  extremes,  either  affirm 
an  innate  law,  or  deny  that  tliere  is  a  law  knowahle  by  the 
light  of  nature,  wjtliont  the  help  of  a  positive  revelation." — 
(Vol.  i.  p.  44)  Nor  was  Locke  miaware  of  the  influence  on 
men's  lives  of  their  speculative  tenets  concerning  these  meta- 
physical and  etliical  questions.  On  tliis  point,  which  can  alone 
render  such  discussions  interesting  to  human  happine^,  he  has 
exjjressed  himself  thus :  "  Let  tliat  pruiciple  of  some  of  the 
philosophers,  that  all  is  Tnatter,  and  that  there  is  nothing  eUe, 
be  received  for  certain  and  indubitable,  and  it  wilL  be  easy  to 
be  seen,  by  the  writings  of  some  that  have  revived  it  again  in 
our  days,  what  consequences  it  will  lead  into.  .  .  .  Nothing  can 
be  so  dangerous  as  principles  thus  taken  up  without  due  ques- 
tioning or  examination ;  especially  if  they  be  such  as  influence 
men's  lives,  and  give  a  bias  to  all  their  actions.  He  that  with 
Archelatis  shall  lay  it  down  as  a  principle,  that  right  and 
wroi^,  honest  and  dishonest,  are  defined  only  by  laws,  and  not 
by  nature,  will  have  other  measures  of  moral  rectitude  and 
pravity,  than  those  who  take  it  for  granted,  tliat  we  are  under 
obhgntions  antecedent  to  all  himiau  constitutions." — (Vol.  iii. 
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p.  75.)  Is  not  the  whole  of  this  passage  evidently  pointod  at 
the  Epicurean  maxims  of  Hohbes  and  of  GaBsentli  ?^ 

Lord  ShafteBbuiy  was  one  of  the  first  who  sounded  the  alarm 
against  wljat  he  conceived  to  he  the  drift  of  that  philosophy 
which  denies  the  existence  of  innaie  priimpUs.  Various 
strictures  on  this  subject  occur  in  the  Oharacterisidcs ;  particu- 
larly in  the  treatise  entitled  Advice  to  an  Author;  but  the 
most  direct  of  all  his  attacks  upon  Locke  is  to  be  found  in  his 
eighth  Letter,  addressed  to  a  Student  at  the  University.  In 
this  letter  he  observes,  that  "  all  those  called  _^ee  writers  now- 
a-days  have  espoused  those  principles  which  Mr.  Hobhes  set 
afoot  in  this  last  age." — "  Mr.  Locke  (he  continues)  as  much  as 
I  honour  him  on  account  of  other  writings,  (on  Government, 
Policy,  Trade,  Coin,  Education,  Toleration,  &c,,)  and  as  well 
as  I  knew  him,  and  can  answer  for  his  sincerity  as  a  most 
zealous  Christian  and  believer,  did  however  go  in  the  self-same 
track ;  and  is  followed  by  the  Tindals,  and  all  the  other  free 
authors  of  our  times ! 

"  'Twas  Mr,  Locke  that  struck  the  home  blow :  for  Mr. 
Hobbes's  character,  and  base  slavish  principles  of  government 
took  off  the  poison  of  his  philosophy,  'Twas  Mr,  Locke  that 
struck  at  all  fundamentals,  threw  all  onier  and  virtue  out  of 
the  world,  and  made  the  very  ideas  of  these  (which  are  the 
same  with  those  of  God)  unnatumd^  and  without  foundation  in 
our  minds.  Innate  is  a  word  he  poorly  plays  upon :  the  right 
word,  though  less  used,  is  connatural.  For  what  has  Inrfh  or 
progress  of  the  foetus  out  of  the  womb  to  do  in  this  case  ? — the 
question  is  not  about  the  time  the  ideas  entered,  or  the  moment 
tliat  one  body  came  out  of  the  other ;  but  whether  the  constitu- 

'  To  the  above  ([notations  from  Loolo,  What  greater  light  can  be  hoped  for  in 

the  following    deserves   to  be  added;  the  moral  sciencea?    The  eubject  part 

"  Whilst  the  pai-ljss  of  men  oram  their  of  maiildad  in  moat  plai^eB  might,  in- 

tenets  down   all  men's  throats,  whom  stead  thereof,  with  Egjptdim  bondage 

they  can  get  into  their  power,  without  expect  Egjptiaji  darkness,  were  not  the 

permitting  them  to  examine  their  truth  candle  of  fAe   liord  set  »p  Ajr  him- 

or  &laehood,  and  will  not  let  truth  haTO  Bsi/'  in   men'^  miiide,  uiiicfe  t(  w  i-mr 

fair  play  in  the  worlil,  nor  men   the  y(K»iJ?e  for  (Se  hrealh  or  poicer   of 

liberty  to  search  after  it,  what  improve-  man   wholly  to  extiiupiiuli'' — Vol.   ii. 

ments  can  be  especl«d  of  this  kind?  pp.  343,  344. 
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tion  of  man  be  suchj  that,  being  adult  and  grown  up,i  at  such 
a  time,  sooner  or  later  (no  matter  when)  the  idea  and  sense  of 
order,  administration,  and  a  God,  will  not  infallibly,  inevitably, 
nec^sarily  spring  up  in  him." 

In  this  last  remark  Shaftesbury  appears  to  me  to  place  the 
question  about  innate  ideas  upon  the  right  and  only  philoso- 
phical footing ;  and  to  afford  a  key  to  all  the  confusion  nmning 
through  Locke's  argument  against  their  existence.  The  sequel 
of  the  above  quotation  is  not  less  just  and  valuable— hut  I 
must  not  indulge  myself  in  any  farther  extracts.  It  is  suffi- 
cient to  mention  the  perfect  coincidence  between  the  opinion  of 
Shaftesbury,  as  here  stated  by  himself,  and  that  formerly  quot«d 
in  the  words  of  Locke  ;  and,  of  consequence,  the  injustice  of 
concluding,  from  some  unguarded  expressions  of  the  latter,  that 
there  wj^,  at  bottom,  any  essential  difference  between  their  real 
sentiments.^ 


'  Lord  Shaflcebury  should  have  said, 
"  grown  up  to  the  posaeBaion  and  exer- 
ciBfl  of  his  reaaonmg  powers." 

'  I  must,  at  tbe  sama  lime,  again  re- 
peat, that  the  fects  and  reasonings  con- 
tained in  the  introduction  to  Loclte'e 
Ussa}/,  go  reiy  far  to  account  for  tlie 
BEverity  of  Sliafteabui'y'8  c«nsureH  on 
this  part  of  his  wort  Sir  Isaac 
Newton  Luuself,  an  intimate  friend  of 
Locke's,  appears,  Srom  a  letter  of  his 
which  I  liave  read  in  hie  own  hand- 
writing, to  have  felt  precisely  m  Uie 
same  manner  willi  tho  author  of  the 
Ohttracteratiei.  Such,  at  least,  were 
his  ^r«t  impressions  ;  although  lie  afte> 
wards  requested,  with  a  humihty  and 
candour  worthy  of  himself,  the  forgiva- 
nees  of  Locke,  for  this  ii^ustice  done  to 
his  character,  "  I  beg  your  pardon 
(says  he)  for  representing  that  you 
stniclt  at  the  root  of  moralilj  in  a  prin- 
ciple you  laid  down  in  yonr  book  of 
ideas,  and  designed  io  pursue  in  another 
boot ;  and  tliat  I  look  yon  for  a  Hob- 


List."  In  the  same  lelter  Newton 
aUudes  to  certain  unfounded  suspicions 
which  he  had  been  led  to  entertain  of 
the  propriety  of  Locke's  conduct  in  some 
of  their  private  concerns ;  adding,  with 
an  ingenuons  and  almost  infantine  sim- 
plicity, "  I  yias  so  much  affected  with 
this,  that  when  one  told  me  yon  was 
sickly  and  would  not  live,  I  answered, 
'twere  better  if  yon  were  dead.  I  do- 
sire  you  to  forgive  me  tJiis  uncharitablc- 
ness."  The  letter  is  subscribed,  your 
most  humbU  aiai  moil  snfortv,nate  ser- 
vant,  la.  NeMtm* 

The  rough  draft  of  Mr.  Locke's  reply 
to  the  '  afB'  ting  acknowledgments 
w  s  k  nd  }  u  mu  catod  to  me  by  a 
fri  1  m  J  are  a  o.  It  is  written 
wi  h  h  magnanm  of  a  pbiloBoplier, 
an  1  w  h  h  good  humoured  forbear- 
an  e  of  a  ma  he  world;   and  it 

br  a      s  th    u^  so  tender  and  so 

nnaff  d  n  ti  for  the  good  as 
well  aa  great  quaKties  of  Iha  eioellcnt 
person  to  whom  it  is  addressed,  as  de- 


n,  mi™' 
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Under  tJie  title  of  Locke's  Metaphysical  (or,  to  spesik  with 
more  strict  precision,  his  Logical)  writings,  may  also  be  classed 
his  tracts  on  Education,  and  on  the  Conduct  of  the  Under- 
standing. These  tracts  are  entirely  of  a  practicsil  nature,  and 
were  plainly  intended  for  a  wider  circle  of  readers  than  his 


moiietrntGS  at  onco  tlic  conflciuna  integ- 
rity of  tlie  writer,  and  tlie  superiority  of 
Ilia  mind  to  tlio  irritation  of  little  pas- 
aiona.  I  know  of  notliing  from  Locte'e 
pen  wliicli  does  more  liononrto  Lie  tojii- 
IxT  and  cliaracter;  and  I  introdnce  it 
with  peculiar  nutiafnctiiin,  in  oonnexion 
with  tUoee  stiictures  wliieli  tmtli  liaa 
oxtorteil  fram  me  on  tlint  part  of  Mh 
system  wliioli  to  tlio  tiioraliat  etaniln 
most  ill  need  uf  explanation  and  apo- 
logy. 


"  8m,— I  have  hoen  ovor  since  I  tirst 
knew  you  bo  Idndly  and  sincerely  your 
fiicnd,  and  tlioim;lit  you  eo  much  mine, 
that  1  could  not  liave  Ijehoved  what  yon 
lull  me  of  yourself,  Iia/1  I  had  it  from 
anybody  cIbc.  And  though  I  cannot 
but  he  mightily  h'onhled  that  you  slionid 
have  had  eo  mnny  nrong  and  unjust 
thniightB  of  mo,  yet,  neit  to  the  return 
of  good  offices,  Buoh  as  frimi  a  sinL-ora 
f^oiid  ivill  I  have  ever  dono  you,  I  rc- 
cei™  your  acknowiedgnient  uf  the  oou- 
tniry  as  the  Iduriest  thing  you  cuidd 
have  done  mo,  sinee  it  gives  m  h  p 
I  have  nut  lost  a  friond  I  mu 
valucil.  -V.tiT  what  yonr  Ic 
)jrfNBeft,  I  BhnI]  not  nood  to  an 

thing  to.i'uBtify  mysolf  to  you  I  a 
ulwajH  tliink  your  mvn  reflection  0  n 
carriage  both  to  you  and  all  nank  n  1 
will  sniticieiitlj  do  that.  Instead  of 
tliat,  give  me  leave  to  assure  you,  that 
1  am  moi-o  reaily  to  fotgive  you  than 
you  can  be  to  desiio  it ;  and  1  do  it  so 
ireuly  and  fully  that  I  ivisli  for  nothing 
more  tlum  the  opportunity  to  convince 
you  that  I  tnilv  lovu  and  OBtGom  you  ; 
and  that  I  luivc  Htill  the  sainp  goml  will 


for  you  as  if  notlung  of  this  liad  hap- 
pened. To  confirm  this  to  you  more 
fully,  I  should  he  glad  to  moot  you  any- 
wliere,  and  tlia  rather,  because  the  con- 
clusion of  your  letter  maltes  me  apprii- 
hcnd  it  would  not  be  wholly  useless  to 
you.  I  siial!  always  ha  I'sady  to  serve 
you  to  my  utmost,  in  any  way  you  shall 
like,  nod  shall  only  need  your  commands 


irpeni 


to<h)it 


"  My  hook  is  going  to  press  for  a 
second  edition ;  and,  though  I  can  an- 
swer for  the  design  ivith  whitli  I  writ 
it,  yet,  since  you  have  so  opportunely 
given  mo  notice  of  wliat  you  have  said 
of  it,  I  should  take  it  aa  a  favom'  if  you 
wiiuld  point  out  to  me  the  places  that 
gave  ooeasion  to  that  consiu-o,  that,  hy 
explaining  myself  better,  I  may  avoid 
being  miatafcou  by  otliers,  or  unwill- 
ingly doing  the  leaat  prejudice  to  truth 
or  virtue.  I  em  sure  you  are  so  much 
a  iiicnd  to  both,  that,  were  you  none  to 
me,  I  could  e'tqicct  this  &om  you.  Hut 
I  cannot  doubt  but  you  would  do  a  gi'eat 
deal  more  than  this  tor  my  sake,  who, 
after  all  have  all  the  eoneern  of  a  fiieiul 
f  w-iah  yoti  extremely  well,  and 

m  wi  hout  compliment,"  &c.  &c. 
(t        ho  preservation  of  this  precioua 
n   mo  al  of  Mr,  Locko,  the  public  in 

n  bted  to  the  descendants  of  bis  friend 
a  re  atioii  the  Ijord  Chancellor  King, 
wh  m  bis  papeis  and  libraiy  worn 
bcqucatlLcd.  The  original  is  still  in  ihc 
possession  of  the  present  representative 
of  that  noble  family ;  for  whose  flatter- 
ing i>crmis6ion  to  eiuich  my  Disserta- 
tion witli  the  above  extracts,  I  feel  the 
more  grateful,  as  I  liavo  not  the  liononi- 
of  being  pci-sonally  Itnown  to  iiis  Lonl- 
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Essay;  but  they  everywhere  liear  the  sti-ongest  marks  of  the 
paine  zeal  for  ext«ndiog  the  empire  of  Truth  and  of  Beaeon, 
and  may  be  justly  regarded  as  parts  of  the  same  great  design.' 
It  has  been  often  remarked,  that  they  display  less  originality 
than  might  have  been  expected  from  so  bold  and  powerful  a 
thinker ;  and,  accOTdingly,  both  of  them  have  long  fallen  into 
veiy  general  neglect  It  ought,  however,  to  be  remembered, 
that,  on  the  most  important  points  discussed  in  them,  new  sug- 
gestions are  not  now  to  be  looked  for ;  aud  that  the  great 
object  of  tlie  reader  should  be,  not  to  leam  something  which  he 
never  heard  of  before,  but  to  learn,  among  the  multipHcity  of 
discordant  precepts  current  in  the  world,  which  of  them  were 
sanctioned,  and  which  reprobated  by  the  judgment  of  Locko. 
The  candid  and  unreserved  thoughts  of  such  a  writer  upon 
such  subjects  as  Education,  and  the  culture  of  the  intellectual 
powers,  possess  an  intrinsic  value,  which  is  not  dinunished  by 
the  consideration  of  their  triteness.  They  not  only  serve  to 
iUustrate  the  peculiarities  of  the  author's  own  character  and 
views,  but,  considered  in  a  practical  light,  come  recommended 
to  us  by  all  the  additional  weight  of  his  discriminating  experi- 
ence. In  this  point  of  view,  the  two  tracts  in  question,  but 
more  especially  that  on  the  Conduct  of  the  Understa/nding,  will 
always  continue  to  be  interesting  manuals  to  such  as  are 
qualified  to  appreciate  the  mind  from  which  tliey  f 

'  Mr.  Locke,  it  woulJ  appear,  ]inJ 
onco  inlcuded  to  p  bl'  li  I "  tlioiights 
on  tlie  Conil  U  d  ra  lUvdiiig, 

as  an  additional    1i  p  lus  Eesaj. 

"  I  have  late  E     m.       ttor  to 

Mr.  Molyneu         g  siiro  to 

tliink  or  som       dd  ti  Iioak 

against  tlie  d  an    witltin 

these  few  daj   h  11        po    a  eut- 

jout  tliat  I  inow  not  how  far  it  will  lead 
mo.  I  liaTo  written  several  pagea  on  it, 
but  the  matter,  the  latther  I  go,  opens 
tliB  more  npon  me,  ajid  I  cannot  get 
sight  of  any  end  of  it.  The  tiilo  of  the 
ehsptor  will  be,  Of  the  Oond-uct  of  tJie 
l/itdersUmdinff,  which,  if  I  shall  pur- 
nHO  as  far  a*  I  imagine  it  will  rcaoli. 


and  OS  it  deserves,  will,  I  condude, 
make  the  lai^ost  chapter  of  ciy  Essay." 
— Loeke'a  TTori'S,  vul.  is.  p.  407. 

'  A  eiiailar  remark  may  he  extend::J 
to  a  letter  trom  Ixicfco  to  hia  fiiend  Mr. 
Samuol  Bold,  who  had  complained  to 
him  of  the  disadvantagoa  he  laboured 
under  fi'om  a  weakneBS  of  memory.  It 
contfdns  nothing  but  what  miglit  havu 
come  from  the  pen  of  one  of  Newberry's 
Buthora ;  but  with  what  additional  in- 
terest do  wo  road  it,  when  considered  as 
a  conmient  by  Locke  on  a  suggestion 
-  ~        "  '    -Locke's  IKwSs,  vol.  x.  p. 


317. 
It  h 


.  jn,iiLi< 


IS  reflection  of  Slien- 
ry  single  oheon-afjuii 
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It  must  not,  however,  be  concluded  from  the  apparent  trite- 
ness of  some  of  Locke's  remarks,  to  the  present  generation  of 
readers,  that  they  were  viewed  in  the  same  light  by  his  oi,yn 
contemporaries.  On  the  contrary,  Leibnitz  speaks  of  the  Trea- 
tise on  Education  as  a  work  of  still  greater  merit  than  the 
Essay  on  Human  Understanding .^  Nor  will  this  judgment  be 
wondered  at  by  those  who,  abstracting  from  the  habits  of  think- 
ing in  which  they  have  been  reared,  transport  themselves  in 
imagination  to  the  state  of  Europe  a  hundred  years  ago.  How 
flat  and  nugatory  seem  now  the  cautions  to  parents  about 
watching  over  those  associations  on  which  the  dread  of  spirits 
in  the  dark  is  founded  1  But  how  different  was  the  case  (even 
in  Protestant  countries)  till  a  very  recent  period  of  the  last 
century ! 

I  have,  on  a  former  occasion,  taken  notice  of  the  slow  but 
(since  the  invention  of  printing)  certain  steps  by  which  Truth 
makes  its  way  in  the  world :  "  The  discoveries  which,  in  one 
age,  are  confined  to  the  studious  and  enlightened  few,  becoming, 
in  the  next,  the  e^blished  creed  of  the  learned ;  and,  in  the 
third,  forming  pait  of  the  elementary  principles  of  education." 
The  harmony,  in  the  meantime,  which  exist*  among  truths  of 
all  descriptions,  tends  perpetually,  by  blending  them  into  one 
common  mass,  to  increase  the  joint  influence  of  the  whole ;  the 
contributions  of  individuals  to  this  mass  (to  borrow  the  fine 
allusion  of  Middleton)  "  resembling  the  drops  of  rain,  which, 
faUing  separately  into  the  water,  mingle  at  once  with  the  stream, 
and  strengthen  the  general  current."  Hence  the  ambition,  so 
natural  to  weak  minds,  to  distinguish  themselves  by  paradoxical 
and  extravagant  opinions ;  for  these,  having  no  chance  to  incor- 
porate themselves  with  the  progressive  reason  of  the  species,  are 

publisheciby  amaiiof  genius,  be  it  ever  and  liappily  than  to  Looke,  when  ha 

BO  trivial,  shonld  be  eateemed  of  import-  touches  on  the  culture  of  the  intellectual 

ttnce,  becftuea  he  speaks  ftom  hie  own  powers.    Hie  precepts,  indeed,  are  not 

impressions  ;    wherein    common    men  all  eijuaJly  sound  ;  but  tiiey,  in  general, 

ptiblish  common  things,    which   Ihoj  contain  a  lai^  proporlion  of  truth,  and 

have  perhaps  gUaaed   from   Mvoloua  may  always  fiu'niah  to  a  speculative 

writers.    I  know  of  lew  authors  to  whom  mind  matbar  of  useful  meditation, 

this  obHorvalinn  applies  more  forcibly  '  Ijcib.  Op-  torn.  ui.  p,  226. 
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the  more  likely  to  immortalize  the  eccentricity  of  their  authors, 
and  to  furnish  subjects  of  wonder  to  the  common  compilers  of 
literary  history.  This  amhition  is  the  more  general,  as  so  little 
expense  of  genius  is  necessary  for  its  gratification.  "  Truth 
(as  Mr.  Hume  has  well  observed)  is  one  thing,  but  errors  are 
numberless ;"  and  hence  (he  might  have  added)  the  difficulty 
of  seizing  the  former,  and  the  facihty  of  swelling  the  number 
of  the  latter.i 

Having  said  so  much  in  illustration  of  Locke's  philosophical 
merits,  and  in  reply  to  the  common  charge  against  his  meta- 
physical and  ethical  principles,  it  now  only  remains  for  me  to 
take  notice  of  one  or  two  defects  in  his  intellectual  character, 
which  exhibit  a  strong  contrast  to  the  general  vigour  of  his 
mental  powers. 

Among  these  defects,  the  most  prominent  is,  the  facility  with 
which  he  listens  to  historical  evidence,  when  it  happens  to 
favour  his  own  conclusions.  Many  remarkable  instances  of  this 
occur  in  his  long  and  rambling  argument  (somewhat  in  the 
style  of  Montaigne)  against  the  existence  of  innate  practical 
principles ;  to  which  may  be  added,  the  degree  of  credit  he 
appears  to  have  given  to  the  popular  tales  about  mermaids,  and 
to  Sir  William  Temple's  idle  story  of  Prince  Maurice's  "  rational 
and  inteUigent  parrot,"  Strange  !  that  the  same  person  who, 
in  matters  of  reasoning,  had  divested  himself,  almost  to  a  fault, 
of  all  reverence  for  the  opinions  of  otliers,  should  have  failed  to 
perceive,  that,  of  all  the  various  sources  of  error,  one  of  the 
most  copious  and  fatal  is  an  unreflecting  faith  in  himian  testi- 
mony! 

■■  Descartes  tM  struck  into  neavlj  the  ie  nature!  des  hommes  qulla  n'eatinient 
saiaB  Irain  of  thinting  with  tlie  above,  i)ue  lea  ehoses  qui  leur  laiasent  d'ad- 
biit  Ilia  rcinartB  apply  mueli  better  to  miration  et  qu'ila  ne  poasSdent  pas  tont- 
the  wiilings  of  Locke  than  to  bis  own.         S-fait.    C'est  aiaai  que  quoiqne  la  saute 

"  L'experience  m'apprit,  que  quoiqvie  aoit  Ie  plus  grand  de  tous  lea  biens  qui 
mee  opinions  surpi'ennent  d'abord,  parce  concernent  Ie  corps,  c'est  pourtant  celiii 
qu'elles  eont  foit  difiSrentes  dea  vul-  auquel  dous  faisons  Ie  moine  de  r^fles- 
gaires,  cependant,  apr^s  qu'on  les  a  ion,  et  que  none  goutoiis  Ie  mains.  Or, 
comprises  on  les  trouve  ai  eimplca  et  si  la  connoiasance  de  la  Terite  est  oomme 
conformes  an  sens  oommun,  qn'on  ceaso  la  aantS  de  I'Sme;  lorsqne  on  la  poa- 
entierement  de  lea  admirer,  et  par  la  sMe  on  n'j  pense  plus." — Leltres,  tomo 
m?mo  d'en  fiiire  cas:  parceque  tel  eat      i.  Lctlre  xliii. 
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The  disrespect  of  Locke  for  the  wisdom  of  antiqiutj',  is 
another  prejudice  which  has  frequently  given  a  wrong  bias  to 
liis  judgment  The  idolatry  in  which  the  Greek  and  Roman 
writers  were  held  by  his  immediate  predecessors,  although  it 
may  help  to  account  for  this  weakness,  cannot  altogether  excuse 
it  in  a  man  of  so  strong  and  enl)\rged  an  understanding. 
Locke,  as  we  are  told  by  Dr.  Warton,  "  affected  to  depreciate 
the  ancients ;  which  circumstance,  (he  adds,)  as  I  am  informed 
from  undoubted  authority,  was  the  source  of  perpetual  discon- 
tent and  dispute  betwixt  him  and  his  pupU,  Lord  Shaftesbury ; 
who,  in  many  parts  of  the  Charactenatics,  has  ridiculed  Locke's 
philosophy,  and  endeavoured  to  represent  him  as  a  disciple  of 
Hobbes."  To  those  who  are  aware  of  the  direct  opposition 
between  the  principles  of  Hobhee,  of  Montaigne,  of  Gaesendi, 
and  of  the  other  minute  philosophers  with  whom  Locke  some- 
times seems  unconsciously  to  unite  his  strength, — and  the  prin- 
ciples of  Socrates,  of  Plato,  of  Cicero,  and  of  all  the  soimdest 
moralists,  both  of  ancient  and  of  modern  times,  the  foregoing 
anecdote  will  serve  at  once  to  explain  and  to  paJHate  the  acri- 
mony of  some  of  Shaftesbury's  strictures  on  Locke's  Ethical 
paradoxes.^ 

With  this  disposition  of  Locke  to  depreciate  the  ancients, 
was  intimately  connected  that  contempt  which  he  everywhere 
expresses  for  the  study  of  Eloquence,  and  that  perversion  of 
taste  which  led  him  to  consider  Blackmore  as  one  of  the  first 
of  our  Englisli  poets,^  That  his  own  imagination  was  neither 
sterile  nor  torpid,  appears  sufficiently  from  the  agreeable  colour- 
ing and  animation  which  it  has  not  uufrequently  imparted  to 
his  style :  but  /his  power  of  the  mind  he  seems  to  have  re- 
garded with  a  peculiarly  jealous  and  vmfriendly  eye ;  confining 
his  view  exclusively  to  its  occasional  effects  in  misleading  the 
ju{%ment,  and  overlooking  altogether  the  important  purposes 

'  neboil  PLUoanphi  (sajs  Cicorn)  qiij  in   cnmpariHon  lo    Sir   Riohard   JHack- 

ft  Platono  et  Socrale,  et  rib  oa  fiiiuilin  more."    In  reply  to  wliich  Locko  sajs, 

ilissident.  "TlieraiB,  I  vnth  pleaanre  fin  J,  a  eh-anf^ 

'  "  All  our  KHRlieli    poets,    exucpt  harmony    throughout    between     youj- 

liilton,"  Baj-s  Mnjj-nouit  in  n  kttor  to  thiuightsi  iinii  miiio."~T,oi-l;e'H  Workii, 

r/>fkp,  "hoTo  lippn  luiTi^  Mhul-mflkci-s  vol.  ix,  pp,  423,  426. 
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to  wliieh  it  is  subservient,  both  in  our  intellectual  and  moral 
frame,  Hence,  in  all  his  writings,  an  inattention  to  those  more 
attractive  aapeets  of  the  mind,  the  study  of  which,  as  Burke 
has  well  observed,  "  while  it  communicates  to  the  taste  a  sort 
of  philosophical  solidity,  may  be  expected  to  reflect  back  on  the 
severer  sciences  some  of  those  graces  and  elegancies,  without 
which  the  greatest  proficiency  in  these  sciences  will  always 
have  the  appearance  of  something  illibei-a]/' 

To  a  certain  hardn^s  of  character,  not  unfrecLuently  united 
with  an  insensibility  to  the  charms  of  poetry  and  of  eloquence, 
may  partly  be  ascribed  the  severe  and  forbidding  spirit  which 
has  suggested  some  of  the  toaxims  in  his  Tract  on  Education} 
He  had  been  treated  himself,  it  would  appear,  with  very  Httle 
indulgence  by  his  parents ;  and  probably  was  led  by  that  filial 
veneration  which  he  always  cxpresse<l  for  their  memory,  to 
ascribe  to  the  early  habits  of  self-denial  imposed  on  him  by 
their  ascetic  system  of  ethics,  the  existence  of  those  moral 
qualities  which  he  owed  to  the  regulating  influence  of  his  own 
reason  in  fostering  his  natural  dispositions ;  and  which,  under 
a  gentler  and  more  sldlful  culture,  might  have  assumed  a  still 
more  engaging  and  anoiable  fonn.  His  father,  who  liad  served 
in  the  Parliament's  army,  seems  to  liave  retained  through  life 
that  austerity  of  manners  which  characterized  his  puritanical 
associates ;  and,  notwithstanding  the  comparative  enlargement 
and  cultivation  of  Mr.  Locke's  mind,  something  of  this  heredi- 
tary leaven,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  continued  to  operate  upon 
many  of  his  opinions  and  habits  of  thinking.  If,  in  the  Oom- 
diict  of  the  Understanding,  he  trusted  (as  many  have  thought) 
too  much  to  nature,  and  laid  too  little  stress  on  logical  rules,  he 
certainly  fell  into  the  opposite  extreme  in  everything  connected 
with  the  culture  of  the  heart ;  distrusting  nature  altogether, 
tmd  placing  his  sole  confidence  in  the  effects  of  a  systematical 
and  vigilant  discipline.     That  the  great  object  of  education  is 

ncfix  obBervefi)  *^wLicli  aeems  to  bcav 
hard  on  the  tender  ajiirita  of  children, 
and  the  natimd  affections  of  parents." — 
Locke's  WorJfs,  toI.  ix.  p.  319. 


'  Such, 

for  example,   at 

1     tJlIs,     til. 

•U   Cllild 

sliould  never  be 

Enfiered  I 

]inve_  wliat  lie  cravoa,  or  i 

>o  much  I 

sjiea^/or, 

miichloBHifhoc 

dcBforit! 

A  ninxiiii 

(«8  liis  conwimj 

.ilent  Mob 
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not  to  thwart  and  disturb,  but  to  study  the  aim,  and  to  facili- 
tate the  accomplishment  of  her  beneficial  arrangements,  is  a 
maxim,  one  should  think,  obvious  to  common  sense ;  and  yet  it 
is  only  of  late  years  tliat  it  has  begun  to  gain  ground  even 
among  philosophers.  It  is  but  justice  to  Rousseau  to  acknow- 
ledge, that  the  zeal  and  eloquence  with  which  he  has  enforced 
it,  go  far  to  compensate  the  mischievous  tendency  of  some  of 
hie  other  doctrines,^ 

To  the  same  causes  it  was  probably  owing,  tJiat  Locke  has 
availed  himself  so  little  in  his  Conduct  of  the  Understanding , 
of  his  own  favourite  doctrine  of  the  Association  of  Ideas.  He 
has  been,  indeed,  at  sufficient  pains  to  warn  parents  and  guard- 
ians of  the  mischievous  consequences  to  be  apprehended  from 
this  part  of  our  constitution,  if  not  diligently  watched  over  in 
our  infant  years.  But  he  seems  to  have  altogether  overlooked 
the  positive  and  immense  resomrces  which  might  be  derived 
from  it,  in  the  culture  and  amelioration,  both  of  our  intellectual 
and  mora!  powers ;— in  strengthening,  (for  instance,)  by  early 
habits  of  right  thinting,  the  authority  of  reason  and  of  eon- 
science  ; — in  blending  with  our  best  feelings  the  congenial  and 
ennobling  sympathies  of  taste  and  of  fancy  ; — and  in  identify- 
ing, with  the  first  workings  of  the  imagination,  those  pleasing 
views  of  the  order  of  the  universe,  which  are  so  essentially 
necessary  to  human  happiness,  A  law  of  our  nature,  so  mighty 
and  so  extensive  in  its  influence,  was  surely  not  given  to  man 
in  vain ;  and  the  fatal  purchme  which  it  has,  in  all  ages, 
afforded  to  Machiavellian  statesmen,  and  to  political  reUgion- 
ists,  in  carrying  into  effect  their  joint  conspiracy  against  the 
improvement  and  welfare  of  our  species,  is  the  most  decisive 

'  [*T!ia  mOBt  eiceptionable  part  of  him  to  do  otherwise.     His  remarks  on 

tlie  Treatise  in  queBtion  is,  in  my  opin-  tlie  treatment  of  youth  in  their  approacl 

ioD,  that  which  relates  to  the  managa-  to  jusnhood  are  of  far  greater  value, 

mant  of  the  temper  and  diapositiona  of  They  discover  much  knowledge  of  the 

children.    On  thia  subject  Looke  Beema  world,Eawenasofhi]mannature,andare 

to  have  written  more  from  theory  than  tottJly  uninrected  with  that  spirit  of  false 

from   actual  oheervation  ;   nor,  indeed,  I'efinemontbywhich  sonnany  of  our  later 

did  the  circumstances  of  his  life  enable  writers  on  edncnlion  have  been  misled.] 
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proof  of  the  manifold  uses  to  which  it  might  be  turned  in  the 
hands  of  instructors,  well  disposed  and  well  (jualiflod  humbly 
to  co-operate  with  the  obvious  and  unerring  purposes  of  Divine 
Wisdom. 

A  more  convenient  opportunity  will  afterwards  occur  for 
taking  some  notice  of  Locke's  writings  on  Money  and  Trade, 
and  on  the  Principlca  of  Goverimient,  They  appear  to  me  to 
connect  less  naturally  and  closely  with  the  literary  history  of 
the  times  when  they  appeared,  than  with  the  systematical  views 
which  were  opened  on  the  same  subjects  about  fifty  yeara  after- 
wards, by  some  speculative  politicians  in  France  and  in  England, 
I  shall,  therefore,  delay  any  remarks  on  them  which  I  have  to 
offer,  till  we  arrive  at  the  period  when  the  questions  to  which 
they  relate  began  everywhere  to  attract  the  attention  of  the 
learned  world,  and  to  be  discussed  on  those  general  principles 
of  expediency  and  equity,  which  form  the  basis  of  the  modem 
science  of  Political  Economy.  With  respect  to  his  merits  as  a 
logical  and  metaphysical  reformer,  enough  has  been  already 
said  for  this  introductory  section :  but  I  shall  have  occasion, 
more  than  once,  to  recur  to  them  in  the  follovring  pages,  when 
I  come  to  review  those  later  theories,  of  which  the  germs  or 
rudiments  may  be  distinctly  traced  in  his  works ;  and  of  which 
he  is,  therefore,  entitled  to  divide  the  praise  with  such  of  his 
successors  as  have  reared  to  maturity  the  prolific  seeds  scattered 
by  his  hand.^ 

'  And  yet      th  wh  t    nod    ty  ioea  plojed  as  an  uiider-iabourer  in  clearing 

Lo«ke  speak   f  h       vn  p   ten     na  na  the  ground  a  litlle,  and  removing  Bome 

a  Philoaophe            In  an  ag    that  p  o-  of  the  nibbielv  Ihat  lies  in  tlie  way  to 

duces  such  ma  i       as  th    great  Huy  linowlodge." — Essay  on  Human  Under- 

geniua  and  th     n    mpa  al  1    M    !N  w  standing.    Episde  to  the  Beader.     See 

ton,  it  ia  limb  t   n    n    th  to  b      m  Note  Z. 
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AKD  LEinNlTZ, 

Leibnitz. 

Independently  of  the  pre-eminent  rank  which  the  versatile 
talents  and  the  universal  learning  of  Leibnitz  entitle  him  to 
hold  among  the  illustrious  men  ivho  adorned  the  Contuient  of 
Europe  during  the  eighteenth  century,  there  are  other  consi- 
derations which  have  determined  me  to  unite  his  name  with 
that  of  Locke,  in  fixing  the  commencement  of  the  period,  on 
the  history  of  which  I  am  now  to  enter.  The  school  of  which 
he  was  the  founder  wae  strongly  discriminated  from  that  of 
Locke  by  the  general  spirit  of  its  doctrines ;  and  to  this  school 
a  large  proportion  of  the  metaphysicians,  and  also  of  the  irui- 
thematicians  of  Germany,  HoUand,  France,  and  Italy,  have 
ever  since  his  time  had  a  decided  leaning.  On  the  fmidamen- 
tal  question,  indeed,  concerning  the  Origin  of  oitr  KnowUdge, 
the  philosophers  of  the  Continent  (with  the  exception  of  the 
Germans,  and  a  few  eminent  individuals  in  other  countries) 
have  in  general  sided  with  Locke,  or  rather  with  Gassendi ;  but 
in  most  other  instances,  a  partiality  for  the  opinions,  and  a  de- 
ference for  the  authority  of  Leibnitz,  may  be  traced  in  their 
speculations,  both  on  metaphysical  and  physical  subjects.  Hence 
a  striking  contrast  between  the  characteristical  features  of  the 
continental  philosophy  and  those  of  the  contemporary  systems 
which  have  succeeded  each  other  in  our  own  island ;  the  great 
proportion  of  our  most  noted  writers,  notwithstanding  the  oppo- 
sition of  their  sentiments  on  particular  points,  having  either 
attached  themselves,  or  professed  to  attach  themselves,  to  the 
method  of  inquiry  recommended  and  exemplified  by  Locke. 

But  the  circumstance  which  chiefly  induced  me  to  assign  to 
Leibnitz  so  prominent  a  place  in  this  historical  sketch,  is  the 
extraordinary  influence  of  his  industry  and  zeal  in  uniting,  by 
a  mutual  communication  of  intellectual  lights  and  of  moral 
sympathies,  the  most  powerful  and  leading  minds  scattered 
o^'cr  Christendom.     8omc  pvelnninary  steps  towards  such  an 
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union  had  been  already  taken  by  Wallis  in  England,  and  by 
Mersenne  in  France ;  but  the  literary  commerce,  of  which  they 
were  the  centres,  was  confined  almost  exclueively  to  Mathe- 
matics and  to  Physics ;  while  the  comprehensive  correspondence 
of  Leibnitz  extended  alike  to  every  pvu^suit  interesting  to  man, 
either  as  a  speculative  or  as  an  active  being.  Prom  this  time 
forward,  accordingly,  the  history  of  philosophy  involves,  in  a  far 
greater  degree  than  at  any  former  period,  the  general  luatory  of 
the  human  mind ;  and  we  shaU  find,  in  our  attempte  to  trace 
its  fai'ther  progress,  our  attention  more  and  more  iiTesistibly 
withdrawn  from  local  details  to  more  enlarged  views  of  the 
globe  which  we  inhabit  A  striking  change  in  this  literary 
commei'ce  among  nations  took  place,  at  lea'rt.  in  the  western 
pax'te  of  Enrojie,  before  the  death  of  Leibnitz  ;  but  during  the 
remainder  of  the  last  centuiy,  it  continiied  to  proceed  with  tm 
accelerated  rapidity  over  the  whole  face  of  the  civilized  world. 
A  multitude  of  causes,  undoubtedly,  conspii'ed  to  produce  it ; 
but  I  know  of  no  indii'idiial  whose  name  is  better  entitled  than 
tliat  of  Leibnita  to  mark  the  era  of  its  commencement,^ 

I  liave  already,  in  treating  of  the  philosophy  of  Locke,  said 
enough,  and  perhaps  more  than  enough,  of  tlie  opinion  of  Leib- 
nitz concerning  the  origin  of  our  loiowledge.  Although  ex- 
pressed in  a  different  plu'aseology,  it  agrees  in  the  most  essential 
points  with  the  innate  ideas  of  the  Cartesians ;  but  it  approaches 
still  more  nearly  to  some  of  the  mystical  speculations  of  Plato. 
The  very  exact  coincidence  between  the  language  of  Leibnitz 
on  this  question,  and  that  of  his  contemporary  Cudworth,  whose 
mind,  like  his  own,  was  deeply  tincttu'cd  with  the  Platonic 


'  Tlie  following  maximH  of  I.  I*  mal  ost  soavent  c[ue  lee  gciis 

dcBOiTC  tlic  sorioiis  aitenfion  of  a  rf     b    n     lit  quelques  capricofl  ou  opi- 

hiivo  at  lic!ut  the  iniproTGincnt  of  n  iiu  ni  u     hi     culiarea,  qui  font  qii'ilfl  sont 
kind:—  ntrai    B  entr'ons.  .  .  .  L'espiit  sec- 

"  On  troviyo  duns  lo  mondo  plu        ra  ■en  iste   projirpmont   dons    ecfto 

pGi-Bonnoa  liien  iiitentionnoos  |   moi 
inul  CBt,  q^u'ellcH  no  y^cntendcnt  pi  n      t 
no  traraillent  pobt  ile  ooiiccrt.     Sly 
nvmt  moyen  do  irouvor  line  es].n  piufiiml." — LoiU.   Qi.  toni.  i 

plu  pour  les  rfuiiir,   on  foniit  qiiplqiiu  p.  740. 
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Metaphysics,  is  not  unworthy  of  notice  here,  as  an  historical 
fact;  and  it  ia  the  only  remark  on  this  part  of  hia  system 
which  I  mean  to  add  at  present  to  those  in  the  preceding 
history. 

"  The  seeds  of  our  acquired  knowledge,"  says  Leibnitz,  "  or, 
in  other  words,  our  ideas,  and  the  eternal  truths  which  are 
derived  from  them,  are  contained  in  the  mind  itself;  nor  is  this 
wonderful,  since  we  know  by  om'  own  consciousness  that  we 
possess  within  ourselves  the  ideas  of  existence,  of  unity,  of  sub- 
stance, of  action,  and  other  ideas  of  a  similar  nature."  To  the 
same  purpose,  we  are  told  hy  Cudworth,  that  "  the  mind  con- 
tains in  itself  virtually  (as  the  fiiture  plant  or  tree  is  contained 
in  the  seed)  general  notions  of  all  things,  which  unfold  and  dis- 
cover themselves  as  occasions  invite,  and  proper  circumstances 
occur." 

The  metaphysical  theories,  to  the  establishment  of  which 
Leibnitz  chiefly  directed  the  force  of  his  genius,  are  the  doctrine 
of  Pre-established  Harmony,  and  the  scheme  of  Optimism,  as 
new  modelled  by  himself.  On  neither  of  these  heads  will  it 
be  necessary  for  me  long  to  detain  my  readers. 

1 .  According  to  the  system  of  Pre-established  Harmony,  the 
human  mind  and  human  body  are  two  independent  but  con- 
stantly correspondent  machines ; — adjusted  to  each  other  like 
two  unconnected  clocks,  so  constructed  that,  at  the  same  instant, 
the  one  sliould  point  the  hour,  and  the  other  ^rihe  it.  Of  this 
system  the  following  summary  and  illustration  are  given  by 
Leibnitz  himself,  in  his  Essay  entitled  Theodiccea  : — 

"  I  cannot  help  coming  into  this  notion,  tliat  God  created  tlie 
sold  in  such*  manner  at  first^  that  it  should  represent  within 
itself  all  the  simultaneous  changes  in  the  hody ;  and  that  he 
has  made  the  hody  also  in  such  manner,  as  that  it  must  of 
itself  do  what  the  soul  wills : — So  that  the  laws  which  make 
the  thoughts  of  the  soul  follow  each  other  in  regular  succession, 
mwst  produce  images  which  shall  he  comcident  with  the  im- 
pressions made  by  external  objects  upon  our  organs  of  sense ; 
while  the  laws  by  which  the  motions  of  the  hody  follow  each 
other  are  likewise  so  coincident  with  the  thoughts  of  the  soul. 
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as  to  give  to  our  volitions  and  aetiona  the  very  same  appear- 
ance, as  if  the  latter  were  really  the  natural  and  the  necessary 
consequences  of  the  former," — (Leib.  Op.  i.  p.  163.)  Upon 
another  occasion  he  observes,  that  "  everything  goes  on  in  the 
soul  as  if  it  had  no  body,  and  that  everything  goes  on  in  the 
hody  as  if  it  had  no  sou)." — Ibid.  i\.  p.  44. 

To  convey  liis  meaning  still  more  fully,  Leibnitz  borrows 
from  Mr.  Jaquelot^  a  comparison,  which,  whatever  may  be 
thought  of  its  justness,  must  be  at  least  allowed  some  merit  in 
point  of  ingenuity.  "  Suppose  that  an  intelligent  ajid  powerful 
being,  who  knew  beforehand  every  particular  thing  that  I  should 
order  my  footman  to  do  to-morrow,  should  make  a  machine  to 
resemble  my  footman  exactly,  and  punctually  to  perform,  all 
day,  whatever  I  directed.  On  this  supposition,  would  not  my 
loiU  in  issuing  aU  the  details  of  my  orders  remain,  in  every 
respect,  in  the  same  circumstances  as  before  ?  And  woidd  not 
my  machine-footman,  in  performing  his  diiferent  movements, 
have  the  appearance  of  acting  only  in  obedience  to  my  com- 
mands ?"  The  inference  to  be  drawn  from  this  comparison  is, 
that  the  movements  of  my  body  have  no  direct  dependence 
whatever  on  the  voKtions  of  my  mind,  any  more  than  the  actions 
of  my  machine-footman  would  have  on  the  words  issuing  from 
my  lips.  The  same  inference  is  to  be  extended  to  the  relation 
which  the  impressions  made  on  my  different  senses  bear  to  the 
co-existent  perceptions  arising  in  my  mind.  The  impressions 
and  perceptions  have  no  mutual  connexion,  resembling  that  of 
physical  causes  with  their  effects ;  but  the  one  series  of  events 
is  made  to  correspond  invariably  with  the  other,  in  consequence 
of  an  eternal  harmony  between  them  pre-established  by  their 
common  Creatoft 

From  this  outline  of  the  scheme  oi  Pre-estahlished  Harmony, 
it  is  manifest  that  it  took  its  rise  from  the  very  same  train  of 
thinking  which  produced  Malebranche's  doctrine  of  Occasional 
Causes.  The  authors  of  both  theories  saw  clearly  the  imjKis- 
sibility  of  tracing  the  mode  in  which  mind  acts  on  body,  or 
body  on  mind ;  and  hence  were  led  rashly  to  conclude,  that  the 
'  Aulluii-  of  .a  boot  entitled  Confoi'mitS  de  (n  Jfoi  aufc  Jn  MnUon. 
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conn&don  or  union  which  seems  to  exist  between  Ihem  is  uot 
real,  hiit  apparent,  The  inferences,  however,  winch  thej  diew 
from  this  common  principle  were  directly  opposite ,  Malebranche 
maintaining  that  the  communication  between  mmd  and  body 
was  carried  on  by  the  immediate  and  incessant  agency  of  the 
Deity ;  while  Leibnitz  conceived  that  the  agency  of  God  was 
employed  only  in  the  original  contrivance  and  mutual  adjust- 
ment of  the  two  machines  ; — all  the  subsequent  phenomena  of 
each  being  the  necessary  results  of  its  own  independent  me- 
chanism, and,  at  the  same  time,  the  progressive  evolutions  of 
a  comprehensive  design,  harmonizing  the  laws  of  the  one  with 
those  of  the  other. 

Of  these  two  opposite  hypotheses,  that  of  Leibnitz  is  by  far 
the  more  unpliilosophical  and  untenable.  The  chief  objection 
to  the  doctrine  of  occasioned  caitaes  is,  that  it  presimies  to  decide 
upon  a  question  of  which  human  reason  is  altogether  incompe- 
tent to  judge  ; — our  ignorance  of  the  mode  in  which  matter  acts 
upon  mind,  or  mind  upon  matter,  furnishing  not  the  shadow  of 
a  proof  that  the  one  may  not  act  directly  and  immediately  on 
the  other,  in  some  way  incomprehensible  by  our  faculties.'    But 


'  Tlie 


itinl  8 


T(BS 


cnjloil  >a  the  schools)  the  niutual  mjl» 
enix  (iiyfi'^iM)  of  soul  and  bodi  was, 
till  tlie  time  of  Deflcai'tLS  tht  prcrailing 
liypotheaia  both,  among  the  Icnrned  ■vnil 
the  vulgai  The  lealitv  of  tins  tji^in; 
if  not  poBitiYoly  deraod  li  DestaitcH 
WR9  at  least  mentioned  by  Uim  as  a  mh 
ject  of  doult  hut  bj  Malchranolie  *md 
Leihnita  it  was  confiilcntl}  rc]ecled  as 
absurd  luicl  jmpossihla  (See  their  wtnls 
jHisslm.)  (iiaveaande  ivlio  had  a  very 
Btrong  leaning  towards  the  doctnnps  of 
Leibnitz,  had  yot  tho  good  sense  to  por- 
ceive  tUe  iuoonclusiTonosB  of  Iiia  reHson- 
iiig  in  tliis  jmrtjtiulsr  instance,  and  states 
in  irppoEntion  to  it  tho  following  sound 
and  defiaiTo  remarks  : — "Kon  concijiio, 
quomodo  mens  in  coi^pus  agero  posait ; 
lion  otiam  video,  quomodo  as  motii  nem 
jic'ivqitio    soquntur ;    noii    tamen    iiide 


hti  11US  liauc  'ste  ahquil  quod  ideas 
liahLt  has  (oufert  &o  std  ignommiis 
quil  sit  Buh|e(.tum    cui  hce  j^iqinLtuti-H 


Hoc  idem  de  corpori 
tvteiiaum    nupinttiahilo 
Pst   quod   haLct   hasca 
Xulhi  nolua  via  aporta  es 
cognitionera  pci  venire  i  o 

,  die 
Lc 
pm 
t    qu 
saiui 

soil  quid 
pnef  atca  P 
aadhajit 

iios  latere, 
?oris  spec- 

quie  propriotateB  mcn(dB  ot  coi] 
t.mt. 

monteia  in  corpus,  neque  ho 

agere,  ut  eoi'pun  in  corpus  n^t ;    sod 
roihi  non  yidotur  inde  conelud!  posse, 
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the  doctrine  of  Pre-estabUshed  Harmony,  besides  being  equally 
liable  to  this  objection,  labours  under  the  additional  disadvan- 
tage of  iuTOlving  a  perplexed  and  totally  ineonaistent  conception 
of  the  nature  of  Mechanism;  an  inconsistency,  by  the  way, 
with  which  all  those  philosophers  are  justly  chargeable  who 
imagine  that,  by  likening  the  universe  to  a  machine,  they  get 
rid  of  the  necessity  of  admitting  the  constant  agency  of  powers 
essentially  different  from  the  known  qualities  of  matter.  The 
■word  Mechanism  properly  expresses  a  combination  of  natural 
powers  to  produce  a  certain  effect.  When  such  a  combination 
is  successful,  a  machine,  once  set  ar-going,  will  sometimes  con- 
tinue to  perform  its  office  for  a  considerable  time,  without  re- 
quiring the  interposition  of  tlie  artist :  and  hence  we  axe  led 
to  conclude,  that  the  case  may  perhaps  be  similar  with  respect 
to  the  universe,  when  once  put  into  motion  by  the  Deity.  Tliis 
idea  Leibnitz  carried  so  far  as  to  exclude  the  supposition  of  any 


"  Motu  suo  corpus  non  agil 
corpus,  sine  resistenie ;  Bed  «a  noii  ac- 
tio, ommno  diverso,  et  cqjus  ideam  non 
haibemuB,  in  aliam  substantiam  dan  poa- 
sit^  et  i<a  tawea,  nt  causa  effiictni  re- 
spondeat, in  le  adeo  obecnra,  determinaro 
non  aosim.  Difficile  certe  eat  infliutimi 
negare,  qnando  exacte  perpendimus, 
quomodo  in  minimia  quie  mens  penapit 
relatio  detur  cum  agitatianibas  in  cur 
pore,  et  quomodo  lu^'us  motus  cum  men 
tia  dcterminationilina  oonveniant.  At- 
tendo  ad  lUa  qura  meiici  et  atiakmiu 
noa  de  his  decent 

"  Nihil  eigo  de  systeniate  mfiaxui 
determmo  pneier  hoc  mihi  nondum 
hm'ns  imposGibilitatem  sitia  clare  de 
montrtralam  esse  viden  — Tnfrodtietio 
ad  FMoaopliiam     See  Note  A  A 

With  respect  to  the  maiiuer  in  whioii 
the  intfircourse  betveen  Mind  and  Hat- 
ter is  carried  on,  a  verj  rash  assertion 
escaped  Mr.  Locke  in  the  first  edition  of 
yns  Eeeay.  "  The  next  thing  to  be  con- 
sidered is,  haw  hodios  produce  ideas  in 
us,  and  that  is  manifesSy  hy  ia/gmUe, 
the  onljl  way  ioMch  lae  atii  eoj<ee,ive 
VOL.  I. 


hodUs  operate  in." — Essay,  B.  ii.  ch. 

In  Ihe  course  of  I.oche's  controversiaj 
discuasions  with  the  Bishop  of  Wor- 
cester, he  afterwards  became  folly  een- 
^ble  of  this  important  oversight ;  and 
he  had  the  candour  to  acknowledge  his 
error  in  the  following  terms: — " 'Tis 
tmn  I  haie  said  that  bodies  operate  b; 
impilse  and  mthing  else  And  sol 
thtught  when  I  writ  it  and  can  ypt 
no  other  way  of  their  opera 


tions 


t  I  a 


bj 


the  judicious  Mr  Newton  s  mcomparaMo 
hook  that  it  i*i  too  bold  't  presumption 
to  hmit  God  a  power  m  tluB  point  by 


f  tl    E     K  wh   b  h 
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Bubsec[iieiit  agency  in  the  firet  contriver  and  mo? 
in  tlie  case  of  a  miracle.  But  the  falseness  of  the  analogy  ap- 
pears from  this,  that  the  moving  force  in  every  machine  is  some 
natural  power,  such  as  gravity  or  elasticity ;  and,  consequently, 
the  very  idea  of  mechanism  assumes  the  existence  of  those  active 
powers,  of  which  it  is  the  professed  object  of  a  mechanical  theory 
of  the  universe  to  give  an  explanation.  Whether,  therefore, 
with  Malebranche,  we  resolve  every  effect  into  the  immediate 
agency  of  G!od,  or  suppose,  with  the  great  majority  of  New- 
tonians, that  he  employs  the  iriBtrumentality  of  second  causes 
to  accomplish  his  purposes,  we  are  equally  forced  to  admit  with 
Bacon,  the  necessity  not  only  of  a  first  contriver  and  mover,  but 
of  his  constant  and  efficient  concurrence  (either  immediately  or 
mediately)  in  carrying  his  design  into  execution : — "  Opiis 
(says    Bacon)  qtiod  operatur  Deits   a  priinordio   usque   ad 

In  what  I  have  now  said  I  have  coniined  myself  to  the  idea  of 
Mechanism  as  it  applies  to  the  material  universe ;  for,  as  to 
this  word,  when  applied  by  Leibnitz  to  the  mind,  which  he  calls 
a  Spirilmd  Automaton,,  I  confess  myself  quite  unable  to  annex 
a  meaning  to  it ;  I  shall  not,  therefore,  offer  any  remarks  on 
this  part  of  his  system.^ 

To  these  visionary  speculations  of  Leibnitz,  a  strong  and 
instructive  contrast  is  exhibited  in  the  philosophy  of  Locke ;  a 
philosophy,  the  main  object  of  which  is  less  to  enlai-ge  our 
knowledge,  tlian  to  make  us  sensible  of  our  ignoriuice ;  or  (as 
the  author  himself  expresses  it)  "  to  prevail  with  the  busy 
mind  of  man  to  be  cautious  in  meddling  with  things  exceeding 
its  comprehension ;  to  stop  when  it  is  at  the  utmost  extent  of 

^  Absurd  na  the  hypothesis  of  a  Pre-  ignorsns,  ou  des  eaprits  bom&," — {Let- 

estahliehed  Sarmony  may  now  appear,  trea    de    M.   Eei.eb  ft   ime   Priwxsse 

not  manyyeara  have  elapsed  Emce  it  d'^d-Heynoquf,  RKnif  Ijeftre.)   Itwoiildlje 

was  the  prevailing,  or  rather  uniyereal  amusing  to  reckon  up  the  Bneeoesiun  of 

creed,  among  Ita  philosophere  of  Gei'-  metaphjBJoal  creeds  which  have  heen 

many.     "  B  fiit  un  temps"  (aaya  the  since  swallowed  with  the  some  iinplicit 

celebrated    Enler)    "  ou  le  syst^me  de  feithbythialaarnedandBpcciilative,  and 

I'harmonie  prSfitabKe  etoit  tellement  en  (inallthoBehratiehesofkaowledgewhere 

vogue  dans  touts  I'Allemagne,  que  cenx  imagination  liaa  no  influence  over  the 

qui  en  dontoieni,    paaaoient   pour   des  judgraont)pro''"imdandinventiTenaiJon 
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its  tether ;  and  to  sit  down  in  a  quiet  ignoiunce  of  those  things 
which,  upon  examination,  are  found  to  be  beyond  the  reach  of 
our  capacities."  .  .  .  ,  "  My  right  hand  writes,"  says  Locke,  in 
another  part  of  his  Essay,  "  whilst  my  left  hand  is  still.  What 
causes  rest  in  one,  and  motion  in  the  other  ?  Nothing  but  my 
wiU,  a  thought  of  my  mind ;  my  thought  only  changing,  my 
right  hand  rests,  and  the  left  hand  moves.  This  is  matter  of 
fact  which  cannot  be  denied.  Explain  this  and  make  it  intelH- 
gible,  and  then  the  next  step  will  be  to  understand  Creation. 
....  In  the  meantime,  it  is  an  overvaluing  ourselves,  to  re- 
duce all  to  the  narrow  measure  of  our  capacities ;  and  to  con- 
clude all  things  impossible  to  be  done,  whose  manner  of  doing 
exceeds  our  comprehension.  .  ,  ,  ,  If  you  do  not  understand 
the  operations  of  your  own  finite  Mind,  that  thinking  thing 
within  you,  do  not  deem  it  strange  that  you  cannot  compre- 
hend the  operations  of  that  eternal  infinite  Mind,  who  made 
and  governs  all  things,  and  whom  the  heaven  of  heavens  can- 
not contain."! — Yq],  ;;_  pp,  249,  250. 

This  contrast  between  the  philosophical  characters  of  Locke 
and  of  Leibnitz  is  the  more  deserving  of  notice,  as  something 
of  the  same  sort  has  ever  since  continued  to  mark  and  to  dis- 
criminate the  metaphysical  researches  of  the  English  and  of 
the  German  schools.  Various  exceptions  to  this  remark  may, 
no  doubt,  be  mentioned ;  but  these  exceptions  wiU  be  found  of 
trifling  moment,  when  compared  with  the  indisputable  extent 
of  its  general  application. 

The  theory  of  pre-established  harmony  led,  by  a  natural  and 

'  That  this  is  a  fair  repreflentation  of  do  grow  in  Itewomb  of  lipr  thatia  with 

fho  scope  of  Locke's  pliilosophy,   nc-  child;  even  so,  thoii  knoweat  not  tii« 

f  onlbg  to  the  aiithor'a  own  view  of  it,  worts  of  God,  who  maketh  all  tilings." 

is  demonstratetl  hj  the  two  mottoa  pre-  The  other  motto  (from  Cioero)  strongly 

tised  to  the  Essay  oo,  Hmao/B,  Under-  expreases  a  sentiment  which  every  coin- 

atandiag.    The  one  is  a  passage  of  the  petent  judge  must  feel  on   comparing 

book  of  Sodeaiaetsa,  which,   from  tlie  the  ahore  qootations  fi^m  Looke,  with 

place  it  occupiea  in  tJie  front   of  his  (lemonade  iixA'thepTe-est/ihlUhed  hor- 

work,  may  be  presumed  to  espresa  what  many  of  Leibnitz.     "'  Quam  hollum  est 

he  himaelf  regarded  as  the  most  jmpoi'-  velle  confiteri  potius  iiescire   qniod  ncB- 

tant  moral  to  be  drawn  from  his  upecu-  cias,    quam   ista  cfTutientem  nansearo, 

lotions.     "  As  thou  knoweat  not  whatis  atque    iptrnm    ailii    displicero ! "      Sec 

thewayofUie  spirit,  nor  how  the  bonpa  Note  B  B. 
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obvious  transition,  to  the  scheme  of  Optimism.  As  it  repre- 
sented all  events,  both  in  the  physical  and  moral  worlde,  as  tiie 
necessary  effects  of  a  mechanism  ori^nally  contrived  and  set 
a-going  by  the  Deity,  it  reduced  its  author  to  the  alternative  of 
either  calling  in  question  the  Divine  power,  wisdom,  and  good- 
ness, or  of  asserting  that  the  universe  which  he  had  called  into 
being  was  the  best  of  all  possible  systems.  This  last  opinion, 
accordingly,  was  eagerly  embraced  by  Leibnitz ;  and  forms  the 
subject  of  a  work  entitled  Theodiccm,  in  which  are  combined 
together,  in  an  extraordinary  degree,  the  acuteness  of  the  logi- 
cian, the  imagination  of  the  poet,  and  the  impenetrable,  yet 
sublime  dartness,  of  the  metaphysical  theologian.* 

The  modification  of  Optimism,  however,  adopted  by  Leibnitz, 
was,  in  some  essential  respects,  peculiar  to  himself.  It  differed 
from  that  of  Plato,  and  of  some  other  sages  of  antiquity,  in 
consideiing  the  human  mind  in  the  light  of  a  spiritual 
machine,  and,  of  consequence,  in  positively  denying  the  freedom 
of  human  actions.  According  to  Plato,  every  thing  is  right,  so 
far  as  it  ia  the  work  of  Gk)d ; — the  creation  of  beings  endowed 
with  free  will,  and  consequently  liable  to  moral  delinquency — 
and  the  government  of  the  world  by  general  laws,  from  which 
occa^onal  evils  inu^  result, — furnishing  no  objection  to  the 
perfection  of  the  univei'se,  to  which  a  satisfactory  reply  may 
not  he  found  in  the  partial  and  narrow  views  of  it,  to  which 
our  faculties  are  at  present  confined.  But  he  held,  at  the  same 
time,  that,  although  the  permission  .  of  moral  evil  does  not 
detract  from  the  goodness  of  Qod,  it  is  nevertheless  imputable 
to  man  as  a  fault,  and  renders  bim  justly  obnoxious  to  punish- 
ment. This  system  (under  a  variety  of  forms)  has  been  in  all 
ages  maintained  by  the  wisest  and  best  philosophers,  who, 
while  they  were  anxious  to  vindicate  the  perfections  of  God, 

'  "  La  Th&idioSe  aeulc    (aaja    Foii-  nt   liimineusea,    des    raiaonnemena    au 

tonalle)    flufSroit  pour   repr^aenter   M.  fond  deequela  on  Bont  toujoiirs  I'esprit 

Ijeibnit!!.     Une  lecture  immense,  dea  g§oin5triiiue,  ua  style  ou  la  force  do- 

anocdoiee  ouriensea  eur  lea  liTres  on  leg  mine,  et  oi  tependant  sont  ndmia  lea 

pstsonnes,  beauooup  d'&juit^  et  mfmo  ugramens  d'nne  imiigination  hciireuac." 

de  favcnr  pour  tons  lea  aufeura  oitEs,  fiit-  — Ehge  de  Leibniiz. 
te  en  lea  cnmbatlant ;  dea  vuea  auWiraea 
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yaw  the  importance  of  stating  their  doctrine  in  a  manner  not 
inconsistent  with  man's  free  will  and  moral  agency. 

The  scheme  of  Optimism,  on  the  contrary,  as  proposed  by 
Leibnitz,  is  completely  subversive  of  these  cardinal  truths.  It 
was,  indeed,  viewed  by  the  great  and  excellent  author  in  a  very 
different  light ;  but  in  the  judgment  of  the  most  impartial  and 
profound  inquirers,  it  leads,  by  a  short  and  demonstrative  pro- 
cess, to  the  annihilation  of  aU  moral  distinctions.' 


'  It  ia  observed  by  Dr.  Akenside,  that 
"  tliB  Theory  of  Optimiam  has  been  de- 
livBred  of  lata,  especially  abroad,  in  a 
manner  wbich  suhrerts  the  freedom  of 
human  actions ;  wbereaB  Plato  appears 
very  careful  to  preserve  it,  and  has  been 
in  that  reepect  imitated  by  the  best  of 
his  followers." — Kotee  on  the  2d  Boot 
of  the  FUasiirea  of  the  imajrinofton. 

I  siti  perfectly  aware,  at  the  same 
iims,  that  different  opinions  have  beeti 
entertained  of  Flato'a  real  sentiments  on 
this  subject;  and  I  readily  grant  that 
pssaages  with  respect  to  Fate  and  Ne- 
cessity may  be  collected  from  his  works, 
which  it  would  be  veiy  diffloalt  to  re- 
concile with  any  one  consistent  scheme. 
— See  the  notes  of  Mosbeim  on  Ms 
latin  Tersion  of  Cndworth's  IiiteHee- 
taal  Saltern,  tom.  i.  pp.  10,  310,  et  aeq. 
Lngd.  Batav.  1773. 

Without  entering  at  all  into  this  ques- 
tion, I  may  be  permitted  here  to  avail 
myself,  for  the  sake  of  oouciseness,  of 
Plato's  name,  to  distinguish  that  modi- 
fication of  optimism  which  I  have  op- 
posed in  the  toxt  to  the  optimism  of 
Leibnitz,  llie  following  sentence,  in 
the  10th  Book  De  SepMiea,  seems  suf- 
ficient of  itself  to  authorize  this  liberty : 


■:.     IXCTT 


l!!x> 


(lie  intnolobUia  ae  libera  quam  prout 
hoTu/rabit  quis  atit  negligHj  ita  plus  aut 
iBmua  ex  ea  possidebii.    BUgeiiiie  qvi- 


dem  cnlpa  eal  amnia.     Deiis  vera  extra 
ealpom. 

A  short  abstract  of  the  aIlego[7  with 
which  Leibniia  coiicliideB  his  Theodi- 
ctBa,  will  convey  a  clearer  idea  of  the 
scope  of  that  work,  iban  I  could  hope  to 
do  by  any  metaphysical  comment.  The 
groundwork  of  this  allegoiy  is  taken 
from  a  dialogue  on  !Free-Will,  written 
by  Laurentias  Valla,  in  opposition  to 
BoetMuB  ; — in  which  dialogue,  Seitus, 
the  son  of  Tarquin  the  Proud,  is  intro- 
duced as  consulting  Apollo  about  his 
destiny.  Apollo  predicts  to  bim  that  bo 
is  to  TJolate  LuorefiB,  and  afterwards, 
with  his  family,  to  be  expelled  from 
Borne.  (Eicul  inopsgae  eodea  irata 
pulsus  «6  «r5e.)  Sextus  complains  of 
the  prediction.  Apollo  replies,  that  tho 
&ult  ia  not  his  ;  that  he  has  only  the 
g^ft  of  soeing  into  fatarity  ;*  that  all 
Ihings  are  regulated  by  Jupiter ;  and 
that  it  is  to  bim  bis  complaint  should 
be  addressed.  (IFere  ^niskes  the  aUe- 
gorji  of  Valia,  which  Leibnitz  thus  c(m- 
tohis  oam  prineiplea.) 
of  the  advice  of  the 
Oracle,  Sextus  goes  to  Bodona  to  com- 
plain to  Jupiter  of  the  crime  which  he 
is  destined  to  perpetrate  "  Why  (sa  a 
he,)  0  Jupiter!  ha  e  you  mad  me 
wicked  and  miserable  ?  E  b  hange 
my  lot  and  my  will,  idm  t  ha  be 
fault  is  yours,  not  mme  J  p  « 
pliea  to  him :  "  Ben  un  e  a  il  ug  s 
uf  Bome  and  of  the  c   wn   be  w   e  an  1 
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It  ia  of  great  importance  to  attend  to  the  distinctioii  between 
these  two  systems ;  because  it  has,  of  late,  become  customary 
among  sceptical  writers,  to  confound  them  studiously  together, 
in  order  to  extend  to  both  that  ridicule  to  which  the  latter  is 
justly  entitled.  This,  in  particular,  was  the  case  with  Voltaire, 
who,  in  many  parts  of  his  later  works,  and  more  especially  in 
his  Oamdide,  has,  under  the  pretence  of  exposing  the  extrava^ 
gances  of  Leibnitz,  indulged  his  satirical  raillery  against  the 
order  of  the  universe.  The  success  of  his  attempt  was  much 
aided  by  the  confused  and  inaecurate  manner  in  which  the 
scheme  of  optimism  had  been  recently  stated  by  various  writers, 
who,  in  their  zeal  to  "  vindicate  the  ways  of  God,"  had  been  led 
to  hazard  principles  more  dangerous  in  their  consequences,  than 
the  prejudices  and  errors  which  it  was  their  aim  to  correct.* 


jou  shall  be  iappj.  If  you  return  to 
Eome  jou  are  vindone."  Septus,  un- 
willing to  subrolt  to  sucli  a  aaorifioe, 
quila  tliB  Temple,  and  abandons  him- 
Balftohls  fate. 

After  his  departure,  the  high  priest, 
Theodorus,  asis  Jupiter  why  he  had  not 
given  another  Will  to  Scxtue.  Jupiter 
sends  TheodoFUB  to  Athens  to  consult 
Minerva.  Tho  goddess  shows  him  ihe 
Palace  of  the  Destinies,  wheve  are  re- 
presentalJons  of  all  possible  worlds,* 
each  of  them  contsining  a  Sextus  Tar. 
quiniuB  wiih  a  different  WiS,  leading  tfl 
a  catastrophe  more  or  less  happy.  In 
the  last  and  beet  of  these  worlds,  form- 
ing the  summit  of  the  pyramid  com- 
posed by  the  othera,  (he  high  priest  sees 
Sextus  go  to  Borne,  tlirow  every  thing 
into  contusion,  and  violate  the  wife  of 
Msfriend.  "  Yon  see  "  (says  the  Goddess 
of  Wisdom)  "  it  was  not  my  father  that 
made  Sestus  wicted.  He  was  wicled 
from  all  eternity,  and  he  was  always  so 
inconsequence  of  hisownwilI,+   Jnpiter 


has  only  bestowed  nn  him  that  esist- 
ence  which  he  could  cot  refuse  him  in 
the  best  of  all  possible  worlds.  He  oiily 
transferred  him  from  the  region  of  pos- 
sible to  that  of  actual  beings.  What 
great  events  does  the  crime  of  Sexfna 
draw  aftsr  it  ?  The  Uberty  of  Eome— 
the  rise  of  a  govemtnaut  fertile  in  civil 
and  military  virtues,  and  of  an  erapiie 
destined  to  coiiqoer  and  to  civilize  the 
earth."  Theodorus  returns  thanks  to 
the  goddess,  and  acknowledges  the  jns- 
tioe  of  Jupiter. 

'  Among  this  nuiaber  must  be  in- 

^ 


iT,  quod  ipaum  pHifecto 
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The  zeal  of  Leibnitz  in  propagating  the  dogma  of  Necessity, 
is  not  easily  reconcilable  witii  the  hostility  which,  as  I  have 
already  remarked,  he  uniformly  displays  against  the  congenial 
doctrine  of  Materialism-  Such,  however,  is  the  fact,  and  I 
beheve  it  to  be  quite  unprecedented  in  the  previous  histoiy  of 
philosophy.  Spinoza  himself  has  not  pushed  the  argument  for 
necessity  further  than  Leibnitz, — the  reasonings  of  both  con,- 
cluding  not  less  forcibly  against  the  free-will  of  God  than 
against  the  free-will  of  man,  and,  of  consequence,  terminating 
ultimately  in  this  proposition,  that  no  event  in  the  universe 
could  possibly  have  been  different  from  what  has  actually  taken 


»  the  III 


re  ft8(  in  fele. 


iB  kepi  In  Mm 


[*"How  this  is  to  te  reconciled," 
says  Dr.  Warion,  "  with  t!ie  orthodox 
doctrine  of  the  fall  of  man,  ne  are  not 
informed."  It  certainly  required  some 
explanation  from  the  IQght:  EsTeread 
annotator,  not  lees  than  many  others 
irhich  he  has  employed  no  small  in- 
genuitj  to  iUnstratc.] 

This  approax;hes  very  nearly  to  the 
optinUBm  of  Leihnita,  and  has  certainly 
uotLing  in  commOD  vith  the  optjmjbm 
of  Plato.  Nor  is  it  pOBsiUe  to  reconcile 
it  with  the  sentimente  inculcated  by 
Pope  in  other  parte  of  the  eame  poem 
OB  lUl  ph/^e^  ami  mora 


There 


wm 


In  thia  last  couplet  he  eeeniB  to  admit, 
not  only  that  Will  may  wtmder,  but 
that  Salwe  herself  may  deviate  from 
the  general  order  ;  whereaa  the  doctrine 
of  his  nnivereal  pra,y6r  ia,  that,  while 
the  material  world  ia  subjected  to  eafa- 
bliehed  lawa,  man  ia  let):  to  be  the  arbiter 
of  hie  own  deatiny : 


[«WithT 


to  Pope's  unguarded 
expi-eaeioDs  intliifl  poem,  a  curious  anec- 
dote is  mentionod  by  Dr.  Warton  in  his 
Eseay  on  the  Genius  and  Writings  of 
Pope.  The  late  Lord  Bathurst  fwe  are 
tiildj  had  read  the  whole  scheme  of  the 
Essay  era  Man,  in  the  handwriting  of 
Bolinghroke,  drawn  up  in  a  aeriee  of 
propoaitiona  which  Pope  was  to  verify 
and  illnstrate.  The  eame  author  men- 
tions, upon  what  he  thinks  good  autho- 
rity, that  BoKngbroke  was  accuetomed 
to  ridicule  Pope  as  not  understanding 
the  drift  of  his  own  principles,  in  their 
full  Bstent;  a  circumatanoe  which  will 
nut  eeem  improbable  to  thoae  who  ahsll 
compirp  together  the  import  of  the  dit 
ffreni  pat'^iiges  quoted  above.] 

In  the  Duneiad,  too,  the  aoheme  of 
NeBessity  is  coupled  with  that  of  Mate- 
riuliem,  aa  one  of  the  fayonrite  doctrines 
of  the  sect  of  free-thinkers, 
or  naught  eo  certain  bb  our  Reason  Btlll, 
Ot  nougbt  ED  doubtful  ae  of  Soul  wd  WUl. 
"  Two  thiuga,"  aays   Warburton,  who 
profeSEes  to  ap€ak  Pope's   sentimeuta, 
"  the  most  self-evident,  the  existence  of 
our  Bouis  and  the  freedom  of  onr  wiU !" 
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place.^  The  distinguishing  feature  of  this  article  of  the  Leib- 
nitzian  creed  is,  that,  while  the  Hobbists  and  Spinozists  were 
employing  their  ingenuity  in  connecting  together  Materialism 
and  Necessity,  as  branches  springing  from  one  common  root, 
Leibnitz  always  speaks  of  the  soul  as  a  machine  purely  spiri- 
tual,^— a  machine,  however,  as  necessarily  regulated  by  pre- 
ordained and  immutable  laws,  as  the  movements  of  a  clock  or 
the  I'evolutions  of  the  planets.  In  eonseq;uence  of  holding  this 
language,  he  seemed  to  represent  Man  in  a  less  degrading  light 
than  other  necessitarians;  but,  in  as  far  as  such  speculative 
tenets  may  be  supposed  to  have  any  practical  effect  on  human 
conduct,  the  tendency  of  his  doctrines  is  not  less  dangerous 
than  that  of  the  most  obnoxious  systems  avowed  by  his  prede- 


^  So  oomplefBly,  indesd,  and  w  m 
thematjcallj  linked,  did  Leibc  la 
ceive  all  tnifhs,  toth  ptjsical  and  m    J 
to  he  with.  each,  other,  that  he  rep         t 
the  eternal  geomeirician  as  inc         tly 
occupied  in  the  solution  of  this  proW  m 
—  The  State  of  one  Moaad  (or   lera 
lory  atma)  ieing  given,  to  determ  ie  he 
state,  poet,  preset^,  and  fafsire    J  the 
loMe  wninRTse. 

'  "  Cuncta  itaque  in  homin        rf 
sunt,  et  in  antecessum  determinata    ti 
Cflet^ria  rehus  omnibus,  et  anima  hum     a 
est  gpriiuirie  qitoddi 
Leib.  Op.  torn.  i.  p.  156. 


In  a 


ee,  th     d  t 


quotes  a  passage : 


BilfingeT,  a  1 

wHoh  an  attempt  is      d  t 

ty  of  the  pliraae,  by 

to  th      jmology  of  the  word 

ord,  it  is  observed, 

source,  literally  ex- 

hm       hich  contains  within 

till  more  Hterally  to 
machine.  The  remnrk, 
hi    ogical  point  of  view, 


oisely  contiary  to  wliat  Ih 


I  1  from  it?  Wliatever  may  have 
h  th  primitivemeaningof  the  word, 
t  nuuun,  or  rather  its  universal  mean- 
g  n  among  scientific  writers,  is, 
a  ot  nal  machine,  moving  wiibout 
uny  f  gn  impulse ;  and,  that  this  was 
h  d  auneied  to  it  by  Leibnitz, 
pp  6om  bis  diBtinguishiug  it  by  the 
p  h  t  pirUaah, — an  epithet  which 
w  Id  h  ve  been  altogetber  superfluoua 
had  h  ntended  to  convey  the  opinion 
nbed  to  him  by  Bilfiuger.  In  apply- 
g  th  refore,  this  langimge  to  the 
m  d  w  may  conclude,  with  confidence, 
th  t  L  bnitz  had  no  intention  to  cou- 
trist  together  mind  and  body,  in  respect 
f  th  moving  or  actuating  principles, 
b  t  nly  to  conlrasC  them  in  respect  of 
the  st^)stattce3  of  which  they  are  com- 
posed. In  a  word,  he  conceived  both  of 
them  to  be  equally  machijtea,  made  and 
wound  up  by  the  Supreme  Being ;  but 
the  machineiy  in  the  one  case  to  bo 
material,  and  in  the  other  apiritnal. 

'  The  fijilowing  remark  in  Madame 
de  Stael's  interesting  and  eloquent  re- 
view of  Gorman  philosophy,  bears  marks 
of  a  haste  and  precipitation  with  which 
her  criticiamB  are  seldom  ohai^able  : 
"  IjOS  opinions  de  Leibnita  tendent  anr- 
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The  schemsj  of  necessity  was  still  farther  adorned  and  su- 
blimed in  the  Theod'iaea  of  Leibnitz,  by  an  imagination  nurtured 
and  trained  in  the  school  of  Plato.  "  May  there  not  exist,"  he 
asks  on  one  oeeaaion,  "  an  immense  space  beyond  the  region  of 
the  stars  ?  and  may  not  this  empyreal  heaven  be  fiUed  with 
happiness  and  glory  ?  It  may  be  conceived  to  resemble  an 
ocean,  where  the  rivers  of  all  those  created  beings  that  are 
destined  for  blisB  shall  finish  their  course,  when  arrived  in  the 
starry  system,  at  the  perfection  of  their  respective  natures," — 
Leib,  Op.  torn.  i.  p.  135.' 


tout  au  perfectioniiement  mora},  b'H  est 
vreu,  comma  Ics  pliiloaopliea  Allsmimile 
out  tftchS  da  1b  pronvBi',  que  le  libra  ar- 
bitre  repcee  BUr  la  docirine  qui  afirancliit 
I'ame  des  objots  estSrieuree,  et  que  la 
verta  ne  puiaee  esister  eana  la  pariaile 
independauoe  du  vouloir 

{*I  oiumot  onut  this  opportamtj  of 
remaiking  an  Histoncal  inaccuracy 
whicli  lias  escaped  ihe  pen  of  Madame 
de  Stael,  who,  in  one  of  her  lattst  and 
most  Lrilliant  works,  has  pomtLd  out 
Leibnitz  as  the  first  Plulofcoplier  who 
raised  his  voice  against  the  prevaihng 
Materialism  and  NecessitananiBm  of  his 
contemporaries.  To  the  first  paii  of 
this  ptaise  he  was  certainly  well  en- 
titled ;  but  sa  to  the  secovd  it  is  so  com- 
pletely at  variance  with  the  uniform 
tenor  of  his  doctrines,  that  if  I  were 
called  OQ  to  name  the  individual  who 
had  contributed  the  most  during  the  last 
century  to  the  propagation  of  the  dogma 
in  question,  I  would  trithout  hesitation 
fix  upon  Leibnitz.  It  not  only  forms  ihe 
basis  of  the  two  theories  which  have 
been  already  mentioned,  but  is  stated 
hy  the  author  with  all  the  confidence  of 
domonstratioD  as  an  obTioue  and  indis- 
patable  corollary  from  his  favourite  prin- 
ciple of  the  Sufficient  Season  ; — a  prin- 
ciple on  which  I  intend  to  offer  here- 
after some  lemarts.  .  .  .  The  mistake 
of  Madame  de  Stael  with  respect  to  the 


spirit  of  the  Leihnitaian  system,  is  com- 
mon to  her  with  many  French  and  even 
with  some  English  writers.  The  author 
of  the  TahUaa  de  la  lAuirature  Frtm- 
^oUe,  thus  esprasses  himself:  "La  sci- 
ence de  1  toie,  telle  a  6te  la  nolile  etode 
d©  DesLarfes,  de  Pascal,  de  Malehmnche, 
de  Leibnita.  Cette  mltaphysiqiie  lea 
canduisait  direct^ment  k  touies  les 
questions  qiu  importent  le  plus  S.  notre 
ccenr  .  .  et  au:i  pins  nobles  des 
Buenoes  i.  la  religion  et  a  la  morale." 
—Tahhaa,  &c.  pp.  87,  88.] 

'  The  celebrated  Charles  Bonnet,  in 
his  work  entitled,  Contemplation  de  lu, 
Nairn's,  has  indulged  his  imiigination 
so  far,  in  following  out  the  ahuvo  con- 
jecture of  Leibnita,  as  to  rival  some  of 
the  wildest  ffights  of  Jacob  Behmen. 
"  Maia  I'&hpRe  de  la  crfation  ne  so 
termine  point  au  plus  Oevls  des  mondes 
planSCairee.  L&  commence  nn  autre 
univera,  dont  I'Stendne  est  pent-Stre  ^ 
celle  de  I'univers  des  Fixes,  ce  qu'eat 
I'eapace  du  syeteme  solaire  &  la  oapaoitfi 

"  ZA,  comme  des  Astkes  resplendis- 
sans,    brillent   les    Hierarchies    Ce- 

UISTEB. 

"  LS,  mjonnent  de  tontes  parla  les 
Akoeb,  les  AitoHANUES,  les  Seraphins, 
les  CHEBUEras,  ics  Tbones,  les  Vektus, 
lee  Pbikcipauies,  lea  Domtsatioss,  les 

PUIBSABCES. 
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Ill  various  other  instances,  he  rises  from  the  deep  and  seem- 
ingly hopeless  abyss  of  Fatalism,  to  the  same  lofty  conceptions 
of  the  miiverse ;  and  has  thus  inTested  the  most  humiliating 
article  of  the  atheistic  creed,  with  an  air  of  Platonic  mysticism. 
The  influence  of  his  example  appears  to  me  to  have  contri- 
buted much  to  corrupt  the  taete  and  to  bewilder  tlie  specula- 
tions of  his  countrymen;  giving  birth  in  the  last  result,  to 
that  heterogeneous  combination  of  all  that  is  pernicious  in 
Spinozism,  with  the  transcendental  eccentricities  of  a  heated 
and  exalted  fancy,  which,  for  many  years  p£^,  has  so  deeply 
tinctured  both  their  philosophy  and  their  works  of  fiction.^ 

gouvernsincnt  que  celm  d'ik  present, 
Le  capital  da  M.Bojle  S»it  d-'incnlquer 
que  iout  se  Edaoit  micamquement  dana 
1     pi     'q  Mb'b  o'e-t  un  malheiir 

d      lunm 


"Alice 


oedeci 


6qlatB  le  SO! 

h'Enhaut,  dont  tous  lee  Abtees  em- 

pmntent  leur  lumiSre et lenr  splen I  u" 

"  La  TheodicSe  de  Leibnita  th 
same  autlioi'  t«Ua  na  in  onatbec  pas  ag 
"  eat  un  de  mea  liweB  de  dSvotio  J 
intitul6  mon  Eiemplaira,  Mai  }  d 
PhUosophie  OkritierHK." 

^  "  The  groBB  appetite  of  Loi  ^  y 
Gibbon)  beoomea  moat  dangaroos  > 
it  ia  eleyated,  or  latlier  disguised,  by 
sentimental  passion."  The  reiniirk  is 
fltrikinglj  applicable  to  some  of  the  most 
popular  norela  and  driunaa  of  Germany ; 
and  something  very  similar  to  it  will  be 
found  to  held  with  reapeot  to  those  spe- 
culative estravagsaces  which,  in  the 
German  sjatema  of  philosophy,  are  ele- 
vated or  disguiaed  by  the  imposing  cant 
of  moral  enthu^asm. 

In  one  of  Leibnitz's  controversial  dia- 
cuBsions  with  Dr.  Olarta,  there  i      p 
aage  which  throws  some  light         h 
tnate,  not  only  in  matters  of  aoien      b  t 
in  judging   of  works    of  im^      t 
"  Du  1«mps  de  IT.   Bojle,  et  d      tr 
escellena  liommes  qui  fleurisso     t 
Angleterre  sous  Charles  11.  on  n  m    t 
pas   ose  nous   dehifer  des   luiti  ois 
oreuses.     {TJie  iwtUms  here  alluded  t 
are  thage  of  XeiBlon  coneerrtiiig  the  Ima 
of  gravitatiim.)    JteapSre  que  le  bea 


d      dg 

m       t  d 
I*      hmi  re 

t       nfi    d 

ni   J      d 

la 
la 
t  ^ 

t  plaise  t  p 
h       d    m 
1    pay    phil 
Ian    1        7 

Til 
11           11 
phiqn 
P    i>l 

nt 

qui 
On 

s'cBt  ksse  d       rom         ra  eblea,  tel 

que  la  Glihf  F     ^  I  Aramhie 

AUemande      t  t  a  depuia 

quelque  tempa  anx  Conies  des  Fiea." — 
C'inqaiime  Ecrit  de'a.  Leibnita,  p.  266. 
From  this  passage  it  would  seem,  that 
Leibnitz  looked  forward  to  the  period 
when  the  dreama  of  the  Newtonian  phi- 
hisophy  would  give  way  to  some  of  the 
exploded  mecbauiciJ  theories  of  the 
universe ;  and  when  the  FaiTy4aUi 
th  "  &  b'  (am  g  wh'  h  nuinher 
moat  h  be  m  1  ded  th  se  of  Count 
A  th  H  milt  )  w  Id  b  supplant- 
dbyh  vialfsuU  eatimable 
Rob    nc  th      Gr  iid   OUia.      In 

th        f  th  t'm        does  there 

t     b     m    h  prol)  bltj,  at  pre- 
p    d    b        w  U  be  ever 


nfi  d 

rh     On 


,   of  late 
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In  other  parts  of  Europe,  the  effects  of  the  Theodiccea  have 
not  been  equally  unfavourable.  In  France,  more  particularly, 
it  has  furnished  to  the  few  who  have  cultivated  with  success 
the  Philosophy  of  Mind,  new  weapons  for  combatiE^  the 
materialism  of  the  GSassendists  and  Hobbiets ;  and,  in  England, 
we  are  indebt  ed  to  it  for  the  irresistible  reasonings  by  which 
Clarke  subverted  the  foundations  on  which  the  whole  super- 
Ktructiire  of  Fatalism  rests. 


lie  found  lean  indobtod  for  ttsir  feune  to 
the  new  lights  which  they  have  etiuck 
ont,  than  bi  the  unexpected  and  gro- 
tesque forma  lu  which  ibey  Jmre  com- 
hiiied  together  the  materials  supplied 
hy  the  inveiition  of  former  agea,  and  of 
uther  nations.  It  is  thia  combination 
f  truth  d  error  in  their  philosophical 
J  t  m  and  of  right  and  wrong  in  their 
ks  1  fiction,  which  has  enabled 
th  n  t  perples  tiie  luiilerstandings, 
nd  t  u  ettle  the  prindplee  of  so 
at  y  both  in  MetaphjsicB  and  Ethics. 
I  p  t  f  profound  and  extensiye  eru- 
dition, the  Boholars  of  Germany  still 
continue  to  maintain  their  long  esta- 
blished superiority  over    the    rest   of 

*  A  "very  interesting  account  is  given 
by  Leibnitz,  of  the  circumstances  which 
gave  occasion  to  his  Theodiccea,  in  a 
letter  to  a  Scotch  gentleman,  Mr.  Bur- 
net of  Kenmey ;  to  whom  lie  seams  tn 
bave  unbosomed  himself  on  all  subjects 
without  any  reserve :  "  Men  livre  m- 
titulfi  ^gsaie  d  ThSod'  i  ur  la  b  t' 
de  Dieu,  la  h  rt*  d  h  mm 
I'origine  de  ma  sera  b  nto  ach 
La  plus  grande  partie  d  g 

Hvoit  ^X&  &!te  par    amh  a  x    q       d 
me    trouToia      hez     a      a     E   n    d 

a^tees  %  I'oc  a.    n  du  D       nnaire 

des  autres  ouvrsges  de  M.  Bayle, 

y  lisoit   beauooup.     AprSs  la  mort  d 


des  amisqni  en  ftoient  informfs,  et  j'en 
ai  fiiit  I'ouvrage  dont  je  viena  de  parler. 
Conune  j'ai  mfdit^  sur  cette  matiEre 
depuis  ma  jeuncsse,  je  pretends  de 
I'avoir  disentfe  i  fund,"  —  Leibnitii, 
(>p(.ra,  fom.  ti.  p.  284. 

In  another  letter  tfl  the  same  corre- 
spondent, lie  expresses  himseJf  thus : — 
"  La  plupait  de  mes  sentimens  ont 
Ste  enfin  arrEtes  aprSs  une  deliberation 
de  20  ans:  car  j'ai  commence  hien 
jeune  5  m6diter,  et  je  n'avoia  pas  encore 
15  ans,   guand  je  i 


i   dans 


prendre  pard  e 
crite.  Cependant  j'ai 'change  et  le- 
chang^  sur  des  noavelles  InmiSres,  et 
CO  n'est  que  depuis  environ  12  ans  que 
je  me  trouve  satisfait,  et  que  je  suis 
aniv^  \  des  demonstrations  sur  ces 
matifiea  qui  n'eii  paroissent  point  cap- 
ables  :  Cependant  de  la  mauifere  que  je 
m'y  prends,  ces  dlmonatrationB  penvent 
etre  sensibles  conune  oelles  des  nomhres, 
quoique  le  sujet  passe  llmaginalaon." — 
{lUd  p  263.) 

Tb       ler  from  wMch  tLis  last  para- 
graph      aken  is  dated  in  the  year  1697. 

M     h      reason  for  introducing  these 
ao      was  to  do  away  an   absurd 
lap  which  haa  heen  countenanced 

y      m     respeclahle  writers,    (among 
h   lie  Clero,)  that  the  opinions 
mai  tain  d  in  the  Th€odk€e  of  Leibnitz 
w  re    ot  his  real  sentiments,  and  that 


■;  j'»i 


u'  t'exhcitation      qneBttons  tl 


n  the  n 
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It  may  be  justly  regarded  as  a  proof  of  the  progress  of 
reason  and  good  sense  among  the  Metaphysicians  of  this 
country  since  the  time  of  Leibnitz,  that  the  two  theories  of 
which  I  have  been  speaking,  and  which,  not  more  than  a 
century  ago,  were  honoured  by  the  opposition  of  such  an 
antagonist  as  Clarke,  are  now  remembered  only  as  subjects 
of  literary  history, — In  the  arguments,  however,  alleged  in 
support  of  these  theories,  there  are  some  logical  principles 
involved,  which  still  continue  to  have  an  extensive  influence 
E  of  the  learned,  on  questions  seemingly  the 


most  remote  from  all  metaphysical  conclusions.  The  tv/o  n 
prominent  of  these  are,  the  principle  of  the  Sufficient  Heason, 
and  the  Law  of  Ooidinuity  ;  both  of  them  so  intimately  con- 
nected with  some  of  the  most  celebrated  disputes  of  the  last 
century,  as  to  require  a  more  particular  notice  than  may,  at 
first  sight,  seem  due  to  their  importance. 

ingenoitj'  and  learning  in  Eopport  of  an 
tjpothesis  to   whkh  he  attached  i 


different  from  tliat  of  Bayle.  Gibbon 
has  even  gone  so  far  as  to  Bay,  that  "  in 
hia  dePancH  of  the  attribntes  and  provi- 
dence of  the  Deity,  he  was  Buspected 
of  a  secret  oorreepondenee  with  his  3A- 
versaiy."— (.ijrfijuities  of  the  H  is  J 
Srmmetek.)    In  anpport  of  tl  ry 

improbable  charge,  I  da  not  in  w  th  t 
any  ovidence  has  ever  been  prod  ed 
except  the  following  passage,  in  1  It 
of  hJEj  addreeefld  to  a.  ProfesHor  of  Th  0- 
logy  in  the  UniverBity  of  T  b  g 
{P&ffins)  ; — "  Ita  prorsOB  eat,  vi  anm 
me  reverende,  uti  scribia,  de  Th     1   10 


a  hactenns  ftriese,  qni  im 

huno  meum  aenaerit.    Neqne  e    m  Ph 
losophorum  est  rem  Eeiio  aempe 
qui  in  lingendia  hypotheeibiiB,     b  b 
moncs,   ingenii  sui  virea  expe 
Tn,  q^ui  Theologna,  in  refutandi       rr  n 
husTheologum  a^B."  In  reply       hi    t 
is  observed,  by  the  learned  edito    fL   b- 
nitz's  worts,  (Dutana.)  that  it        m    h 
more  probable  that  Leibnita  sho  Id  h 
expressed  him  self  on  thia  particular  00 
sion  in  jocular  and  ironical  term    tha 
that  he  should  have  wasted        m    h 


faith  whatever ;  aii  hypothesaB,  he  might 
have  added,  with  which  the  whole  prin- 
dplea  of  bis  philoaophy  are  syatemad- 

ally  and,  as  he  conceived,  malhemati- 
cally  neoted.  It  is  difficult  to  believe, 
tl  t  'uaong  the  innumerable  corrcEpon- 
d  ta  f  Leibnitz,  be  should  have  se- 
1  t  d  Profeesor  of  Theology  at  Tiibin- 
ge  the  sole  depomtary  of  a  aecret 

wl     h  he  was  anxious  to  conceal  from 

II  h  rest  of  the  world. 
S  ly  a  solitary  document  such  as 
this  w  ghs  leas  than  nothing,  when  op- 
p  d  the  details  quoted  in  the  hc- 
gi  lug  of  this  note  ,  not  to  mention  its 
mpl  te  inconsistency  with  the  thar- 
f  Leibnitz,  and  with  the  whole 


fhisw 


ings. 


own  part,  I  cannot  help 
t!  1(  g,  that  the  passage  in  cpieslinn 
has  f  more  the  air  ot  persifiage,  pro- 
h  d  by  the  vanitj  of  Pfaffiua,  than  of 
us  comphment  to  hia  sagacity 
nd  p  netration.  "Sa  injimclion  to  se- 
re y  t  is  to  be  observed,  is  bore  given 
ly  Le  bnitz  ta  his  correspondent. 
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I,  Of  the  principle  of  the  Sufficient  Heason,  the  following 
succinct  account  is  giveu  by  Leibnitz  himself,  in  his  contro- 
versial correspondence  with  Dr.  Clarke : — "  The  great  founda- 
tion of  Mathematics  is  the  principle  of  contradiction  or  identity  ; 
that  is,  that  a  proposition  cannot  be  true  and  false  at  the  same 
time.  But,  in  oi"der  to  proceed  from  Mathematics  to  Natural 
Philosophy,  another  principle  is  requisite,  (as  I  have  observed 
in  my  Tkeodiccea ;')  I  mean  the  principle  of  the  Sufficient 
Ileason ;  or,  in  other  words,  that  nothing  happens  without  a 
reason  why  it  should  be  so,  rather  than  otherwise :  And,  ac- 
cordingly, Archimedes  was  obliged,  in  his  book  De  ^quiUbrio, 
to  take  for  granted,  that  if  there  be  a  balance,  in  which  every- 
thing is  alike  on  both  sides,  and  if  equal  weights  are  hung  on 
the  two  ends  of  that  balance,  the  whole  will  be  at  rest  It  is 
because  no  i-eason  can  be  given  why  one  side  should  weigh 
down  rather  than  the  other.  Now,  by  this  single  principle  of 
the  Sufficient  Season,  may  be  demonstrated  the  being  of  a 
God,  and  all  the  other  parts  of  Metaphysics  or  Natural 
Theology;  and  even,  in  some  measure,  those  physical  truths 
that  are  independent  of  Mathematics,  such  as  the  Dynamical 
Principles,  or  tlie  Principles  of  Forc^."* 

Some  of  the  inferences  deduced  by  Leibnitz  from  this  almost 
gratuitous  assumption  are  so  paradoxical,  that  one  cannot  help 
wondering  he  was  not  a  httle  staggered  about  its  certainty. 
Not  only  was  he  led  to  conclude,  that  the  mind  is  necessarily 
determined  in  all  its  elections  by  the  influence  of  motives,  in- 
somuch that  it  would  be  impossible  for  it  to  make  a  choice 
between  two  things  perfectly  alike ;  but  he  had  the  boldness  to 
extend  this  conclusion  to  the  Deity,  and  to  assert,  that  two 

'["Tlie  following  senteiiceinaletter  goviteront  pomt  les  AttraotionH  pro- 
fi'ora  Lpibnita  to  M.  Dee  Maizeaux,  af-  premont  dil«s  ;  ci  le  Vuide  ;  ni  le  Sen- 
forde  a  etrong  proof  of  Uie  importance  eoHvm  de  Uieu  ;  ni  cetta  imperfection 
which  he  attached  to  the  principle  in  lie  I'Umvere,  qui  oblige  Dieu  de  le  re- 
question  -—(See  Leih,  Opera,  vol.  v.  pp.  dreseer  de  feme  en  teme ;  ni  la  nCceBsite 
88,  39  )  "  J'espSra  qa'il  y  a  haaueonp  ofl  lea  sectBtera's  de  Newton  se  tron- 
dc  gens  en  Angleterre,  qui  ne  seront  Tent,  de  nier  te  grand  Piincipc  dn 
p^  de  I'avis  de  Mr.  Newion  ou  de  Mr,  iMsoin  iVnne  -Kotacn  Si^isante,  par 
rlaike   sm    la   Pliilosophie,  et  qui   ne  leqnel.je  les  baisen  mine,"] 
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things  perfectly  alike  coiild  not  have  been  produced  even  by 
Divine  Power.  It  was  upon  this  ground  that  he  rejected  a 
vacuum,  because  all  the  parts  of  it  would  be  perfectly  lilte  to  each 
other ;  and  that  he  also  rejected  the  supposition  of  atoms,  or 
similar  particles  of  matter,  and  ascribed  to  each  particle  a 
monad,  or  active  principle,  by  which  it  is  discriminated  from 
eveiy  other  particle.^  The  application  of  his  principle,  how- 
ever, on  which  he  evidently  valued  himself  the  most,  was  that 
to  which  I  have  already  alluded ;  the  demonstrative  evidence 
with  which  he  conceived  it  to  establish  the  impossibility  of 
free-agency,  not  only  in  man,  but  in  any  other  intelligent 
being :  ^  a  conclusion  which,  under  whatever  form  of  words  it 
may  be  disguised,  is  liable  to  every  objection  which  can  be 
urged  against  the  system  of  Spinoza. 


'  See  Note  CG. 

'  TiiB  folbwinjT  commBnt  on  this 
part  o{  tlie  Leibuitziaa  B}'Bteni  is  trom 
tho  pea.  of  one  of  his  greatost  admirers, 
Gkarles  Sonnet:  "  Cette  Metaphysique 
ti'anscGndante  deviendra  ua  pen  plus 
intelligible,  si  I'on  fcit  attention,  qu'en 
vertu  du  principe  de  la  rtdaon  sa^aTiiej 
tont  est  neceBsairement  li^  dans  I'liEi- 
yerfl.  Toutes  ]eB  AclionB  des  Etrea 
Simples  sent  harmoniqnes,  on  subordon- 
n&B  lea  nnes  aux  autres.  L'exeroice 
actuel  de  TacfivitS  d'one  monaile  don- 
nee,  est  determine  par  I'esiercice  actuel 
de  I'acdvite  dea  monades  auxqnelleB 
elle  correspond  immfidiatemeut.  Cette 
con'SBpondance  continue  d'nn  point  qnel- 
conqUB  do  I'nnivei'a  jiisqu'll  ses  estrfi- 
mitog,  Hepr^aontez-Touz  lea  ordrea  oir- 
dJaires  et  concentriques  qu'uno  pierre 
excite  dana  une  eau  dormante :  EUea 
voQt  toujours  en  B'6IaT^SBaiit  et  en 
a'affoibliaaant. 

"  Mais,  I'^tat  actuel  d'une  ntonaije 
est  n^ceaaairement  dfileraiine  par  son 
^tat  antScSdent :  Celui-ci  par  qn  ctat 
qm  a  prSc^dS,  et  ainsi  en  remontant 
juaqH'aTinstant  de  la  creation.  .  .  . 


"  Ainsi  le  passf,  le  present,  et  le 
futur  lie  fonnent  dans  la  menie  monado 
qu'une  eeule  chaine,  Notie  philoaoplie 
diaoit  ing^eueement,  que  U  prSaemt  eat 
tmi,j(ner8  gros  de  Vaveaie. 

"  n  disoit  encore  i^ue  I'Eternel  G?o- 
metre  resolvoit  sans  cease  gh  Frobleme 


it  Tut 


— Bossf 


pp.  303-305. 

[*  For  Bome  account  of  tlie  monada 
of  Wolff,  see  Eider— Lettres,  76,  92. 

To  this  liypothesis  Wolff  was  natu- 
rally led  by  tlie  phrase  Spiriiiuil  nni~ 
chine,  whioh  Leibnitz  applied  to  tbe 

In  a  view  of  the  Neceasitaiian  or 
Eest  acheme,  aaciibed  to  Collins,  and 
comroonly  anneiced  to  big  Tnqniiy  con- 
cerning hnman  liberty,  I  find  tlie  fol- 
lowii^  sentence  : — "  That  our  bodies 
are  machines  ia  not  denied,  but  I  never 
heard  that  Leibnitz  called  spiiils  or 
intelligences  inaahines."  This  single 
sentence  affords  a  proof  how  imperfectly 
the  writer  waa  acquainted  with  Leiii- 
rdtr.'s  works.] 
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With  respect  to  the  prmciplc  from  wliich  these  important 
eousequences  were  deduced,  it  is  observable;  that  it  is  stated  by 
Leibnitz  in  terms  eo  general  and  vague,  as  to  extend  to  all  the 
different  departments  of  our  knowledge ;  for  he  tells  us,  that 
there  must  be  a  sufficient  reason  for  every  existence,  for  every 
event,  and  for  every  truth.  This  use  of  the  word  reason  is  so 
extremely  equivocal,  that  it  is  quite  impossible  to  annex  any 
precise  idea  to  the  proposition.  Of  this  it  is  unnecessary  to 
produce  any  other  proof  than  the  application  which  is  here 
made  of  it  to  things  so  very  different  as  existences,  events,  and 
truths;  in  all  of  which  cases,  it  must  of  necessity  have  differ- 
ent meanii^.  It  would  be  a  vain  attempt,  therefore,  to  com- 
bat the  maxim  in  the  form  in  which  it  is  commonly  appealed 
to :  nor,  indeed,  can  we  either  adopt  or  reject  it,  without  con- 
sidering particularly  how  far  it  holds  in  the  various  instances 
to  which  it  may  be  applied. 

The  multifarious  discussions,  however,  of  a  physical,  a  meta^ 
physical,  and  a  theological  nature,^  necessarily  involved  in  eo 
detailed  an  examination,  would,  in  the  present  times,  (even  if 
this  were  a  proper  place  for  introducing  them,)  be  equally  use- 
less and  uninteresting;  the  peculiar  opinions  of  Leibnitz  on 
most  questions  connected  with  these  sciences  having  already 
fallen  into  complete  neglect.  But  as  the  maxim  still  continues 
to  be  quoted  by  the  latest  advocates  for  the  scheme  of  necessity, 
it  may  not  he  altogether  superfluous  to  observe,  that,  when 
imderstood  to  refer  to  the  changes  that  take  place  in  tlie 
material  universe,  it  coincides  entirely  with  the  common  maxim, 
that  "  every  change  impKes  the  operation  of  a  came;"  and 
that  it  is  in  consequence  of  its  intuitive  evidence  in  this  par- 

'  since  the   time   of  Lcibiiita,  the  niuth   advaEtago ;   except  perhaps   in. 

principle    of  the  S'l^kimt  reanon   liae  demonetrating  a  ftw  elemenlniy  truths, 

heen  adopted  by  Borae  mathematiciiina  (such  as  the  5th  anii  6th  propaeitioiiB 

aa  &  legitimate  mode  of  reesoniug  in  of  Euclid's  first  hooi,)  which  are  com- 

plaiie  goometrf ;  in  ishich  case,  the  ap-  monly  eetablished  by  a  luore  cirouitoua 

plication  made  of  it  has  Leon  in  general  pi'oeesa ;  and  even  in  theee  instances, 

ju8t  and  logical,  notwithstanding  the  the  spirit  of  the  reasoning  might  easily 

vagne  and  loose  manner  in  which  it  is  ho   preserved  under  a  different   form, 

expressed.      In  this  scienee,  however,  mnch  less   esceptionable    in    point    of 

the  use  of  it  cnnneTcr  be  attended  with  phmseology. 
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ticxilar  case,  that  so  many  have  heen  led  to  acquiesce  in  it,  in 
the  unlimited  terms  in  which  Leibnitz  has  announced  it.  One 
thing  will  he  readily  granted,  that  the  maxim,  when  applied  to 
the  determinations  of  intelligent  and  moral  agents,  is  not  quite 
so  obvious  and  indisputable,  ?ts  when  applied  to  tlie  changes 
that  take  place  in  things  altogether  inanimate  and  passive. 

What  then,  it  may  be  asked,  induced  Leibnitz,  in  the  enun- 
ciation of  hie  maxim,  to  depart  from  the  form  in  which  it  has 
generally  heen  stated,  and  to  substitute  instead  of  the  word 
cause,  the  word  reason,  which  is  certainly  not  only  the  more 
unusual,  but  the  more  ambiguous  expression  of  the  two  ?  Was 
it  not  evidently  a  perception  of  the  impropriety  of  calling  the 
motives  from  which  we  act  the  causes  of  our  actions ;  or,  at 
least  of  the  inconsistency  of  this  language  with  the  common 
ideas  and  feelings  of  mankind  ?  The  word  reason  is  liere 
much  less  suspicious,  and  much  more  likely  to  pass  current 
without  examination.  It  was  therefore  with  no  small  dexterity 
that  Leibnitz  contrived  to  express  his  general  principle  in  such 
a  maimer,  that  the  impiopriety  of  his  language  should  be  most 
apparent  in  that  case  in  which  the  proposition  \s  instantane- 
ously admitted  by  every  reader  as  self-evident ;  and  to  adapt 
it,  in  its  most  precise  and  definite  shape,  to  the  case  in  which 
it  was  in  the  greatest  danger  of  undergoing  a  severe  scrutiny. 
In  this  respect  he  hi^  managed  his  argument  with  more  address 
than  Collins,  or  Edwards,  or  Hume,  all  of  whom  have  applied 
the  maxim  to  mind,  in  the  very  same  words  in  which  it  is 
usually  applied  to  inanimate  matter. 

But  on  this  article  of  Leibnitz's  philosophy,  which  gave 
occasion  to  his  celebrated  controversy  with  Clarke,  I  shall  have 
a  more  convenient  opportunity  to  offer  some  strictures,  when  I 
come  to  take  notice  of  another  antagonist,  more  formidable 
still,  whom  Clarke  had  soon  after  to  contend  with  on  the  same 
ground.  The  person  I  allude  to  is  Anthony  Collins,  a  writer 
certainly  not  once  to  be  compared  with  Leibnitz  in  the  grasp 
of  his  intellectual  powers ;  but  who  seems  to  have  studied  this 
particular  question  with  greater  attention  and  accuracy,  and 
who  is  universally  allowed  to  have  defended  his  opinions  con- 
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cerning  it  in  a  manner  far  more  likely  to  mislciid  the  opinions 
of  the  multitude, 

II.  The  same  remark  which  has  been  already  made  on  the 
principle  of  the  Si0cietit  Beason,  may  be  extended  to  that  of 
the  Law  of  Continuity.  In  both  instances  the  phraseology  is  so 
indeterminate,  that  it  may  be  interpreted  in  various  senses 
essentially  different  from  each  other ;  and,  accordingly,  it  would 
be  idle  to  argue  against  either  principle  as  a  general  theorem, 
without  attending  separately  to  the  specialties  of  the  manifold 
cases  which  it  may  be  understood  to  comprehend.  Where  such 
a  latitude  is  taken  in  the  enunciation  of  a  proposition,  which, 
so  far  as  it  is  true,  must  have  been  inferred  from  an  induction 
of  particulars,  it  is  at  least  possible  that  while  it  holds  in  some 
of  its  applications,  it  may  yet  be  far  from  possessing  any  claim 
to  that  universality  which  seems  necessarily  to  belong  to  it, 
when  considered  in  the  Hght  of  a  metaphysical  axiom,  resting 
on  its  own  intrinsic  evidence. 

Whether  this  vagueness  of  language  was  the  effect  of  arti- 
fice, or  of  a  real  vagueness  in  the  author's  notions,  may  perhaps 
be  doubted ;  but  that  it  has  contributed  greatly  to  extend  his 
reputation  among  a  very  munerous  class  of  readers,  may  be 
confidently  asserted.  The  possession  of  a  general  maxim, 
sanctioned  by  the  authority  of  an  illustrious  name,  and  in 
which,  as  in  those  of  the  schoolmen,  more  seems  to  be  meani 
Ihan  meets  the  ear,  affords  of  itself  no  slight  gratification  to  the 
vanity  of  many ;  nor  is  it  inconvenient  for  a  disputant,  that 
the  maxims  to  which  he  is  to  appeal  should  be  stated  in  so 
dubious  a  shape,  as  to  enable  him,  when  pressed  in  an  argu- 
ment, to  shift  his  ground  at  pleasure,  from  one  interpretation 
to  another.  The  extraordinary  popularity  which,  in  our  own 
times,  the  philosophy  of  Kant  enjoyed  for  a  few  years,  among 
the  countrymen  of  Leibnitz,  may,  in  like  manner,  be  in  a  great 
degree  ascribed  to  the  imposuig  aspect  of  his  enigmatical 
oracles,  and  to  the  consequent  facility  of  arguing  without  end, 
in  defence  of  a  system  so  transmutable  and  so  elusive  in  its 
forms. 

The  extension,  however,  given  to  the  Law  of  Continuity,  in 
VOE.  I.  B 
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the  lat«r  publications  of  Leibnitz,  and  still  more  by  Bome  of  hia 
successors,  has  been  far  greater  than  tht're  is  any  reason  to 
tliink  was  originally  in  the  author's  contemplation.  It  first 
occurred  to  him  in  the  course  of  one  of  his  physical  contro- 
versies, and  was  probably  suggested  by  the  beautiful  exempH- 
ficationa  of  it  which  occur  in  pure  geometry.  At  that  time  it 
does  not  appear  that  he  had  the  slightest  idea  of  its  being 
susceptible  of  any  application  to  the  objects  of  natural  history, 
far  less  to  the  succession  of  events  in  the  intellectual  and  moral 
worlds.  The  supposition  of  bodies  perfectly  hard,  having 
been  shown  to  be  inconsistent  with  two  of  his  leading  doc- 
trines, that  of  the  constant  maintenance  of  the  same  quantity 
of  force  in  the  Universe,  and  that  of  the  proportionaUty  of 
forces  to  the  squares  of  the  velocities, — he  found  himself 
reduced  t*  the  nec^sity  of  asserting,  tliat  all  changes  are 
produced  by  insensible  gradations,  so  as  to  render  it  impossible 
for  a  body  to  have  its  state  changed  from  motion  to  rest,  or 
from  rest  to  motion,  without  passing  through  all  the  inter- 
mediate states  of  velocity.  From  this  assumption  he  argued, 
with  much  ingenuity,  that  the  existence  of  atoms,  or  of  per- 
fectly hard  bodies,  is  impossible ;  because,  if  two  of  them 
should  meet  with  equal  and  opposite  motions,  they  would 
necessarily  stop  at  once,  in  violation  of  the  latv  of  continuity. 
It  would,  perhaps,  have  been  stiU  more  logical,  had  he  argued 
against  the  universality  of  a  law  so  gratuitously  assumed,  from 
its  incompatibility  with  an  hypothesis,  which,  whether  true  or 
false,  certainly  involves  nothing  either  contradictory  or  impro- 
bable :  but  as  this  inversion  of  the  argument  would  have 
undermined  some  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  his  physical 
system,  he  chose  rather  to  adopt  the  other  alternative,  and  to 
announce  the  law  of  continuity  as  a  metaphysical  truth,  which 
admitted  of  no  exception  whatever.  The  facility  with  which 
this  law  has  been  adopted  by  subsequent  philosophers  is  not 
easily  explicable ;  more  especially,  as  it  has  been  noaintained 
by  many  who  reject  those  physical  errors,  in  defence  of  which 
Leibnitz  was  first  led  to  advance  it. 

One  of  the  earliest,  and  certainly  the  most  illustrious,  of  all 
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tlie  partisans  and  defenders  of  this  principle,  was  John  Ber- 
nouilli,  whose  Discourse  on  Motion  first  appeared  at  Paris  in 
1727,  liaving  been  previously  communicated  to  the  Eoyal  Aca- 
demy of  Sciences  in  1724  and  1726.^  It  was  from  this  period 
it  began  to  attract  the  general  attention  of  the  learned ;  although 
many  years  were  yet  to  elapse  before  it  was  to  acquire  that 
authority  which  it  now  possesses  among  our  most  eminent  ma- 
thematicians. 

Mr,  Maclaurin,  whose  Memoir  on  the  Percussion  of  Bodies 
gained  the  prize  from  tlie  Koyal  Academy  of  Sciences  in  1724, 
continued  from  that  time,  till  his  death,  the  steady  oppoeer  of 
this  new  law.  In  his  Treatise  of  Fluxtoria,  published  in  1742, 
he  observes,  that  "  the  existence  of  hard  bodies  Toid  of  elasti- 
city has  been  rejected  for  the  sake  of  what  is  called  the  Law  of 
Continuity ;  a  law  which  has  been  supposed  to  be  general, 
without  sufficient  ground."  3  And  still  more  explicitly,  in  his 
Posthumous  Account  of  Newton's  P7iilosophical  Discoveries,  he 
complains  of  those  who  "  have  rejected  bard  bodies  as  impos- 
sible, from  far-fetched  and  metaphysical  considerations ;"  pro- 
posing to  his  adversaries  this  unanswerable  question,  "  Upon 
what  grounds  is  the  law  of  continuity/  assumed  as  a  universal 
law  of  nature  ?"  ^ 


'  "  En  effet  (eajs  Bemovulli)  un  pa- 
reil  priiicipe  de  durote  (the  supposition, 
to  wit,  of  bodies  perfectly  hard)  ne  sfau- 
roit  exiater;  c'cst  une  chimSre  qui  r6- 
pugne  ^  ceUe  loi  gSn^rale  que  !a  nature 
observe  constamment  Haas  touica  see 
operfttions;  je  parla  de  cet  ordre  immu- 
able  et  perpStuel  ftabli  depuis  la  cr&i- 
tion  de  I'univera,  tpi'rmpeut  cppel&r  tj>i 
DE  coNTiHnitE,  en  Tertu  de  laquelle  tuut 

jiifloiineDt  potits.     D  semblo  que  le  bon 
a   dicte,    qu'aucun   changement  Tie 


peut  ae  faire  yor  ^i 
Totia-  per  eaUum ;  rien  ne  peut  passer 
d'une  estrSmitS  k  I'antre,  Sana  passer 
par  toua  lea  degrls  du  milien,"  &c  The 
continuaiioii  of  this  pasaa^  (wMch  I 
hare  not  room  to  quote)  is  eurioiiB,  aa  it 


BHggBHtfl  an  ai^uroent,  in  proof  of  the 
lam  of  coRiinuUi),  from  the  principle  of 
the  Bu^cien*  reasait. 

It  may  he  worth  while  to  ohaerve 
here,  that  though,  in  the  above  quota- 
tion, Bemouilli  epeaka  of  IheZoHtq/'coii- 
tintdty  as  an  arbitrarj  arrangement  of 
the  Creator,  he  vepresents,  in  the  pre- 
ceding paragraph,  the  idea  of  perfectly 
hard  bodies  as  involving  a  manifest  con- 
tradiction. 

'  Maclaurin's  ^'hiasions,  vol.  ii.  p.  438. 

'  Nearly  to  the  same  purpose  Mr. 
Kobins,  a  mathematician  and  philoso- 
pher of  the  highest  eminence,  expresses 
himself  thus  ;  "  M.  Bemouilli,  (in  his 
Dieeov/re  Aur  les  Lois  lie  la  Commtmi- 
caHon  du  Mov^^emeni,)  in  order  to  prove 
that  there  are  no  bodies  periectlj  hard 
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In  the  speculations  hitherto  mentioned,  the  law  of' 
is  applied  merely  to  such  successive  events  in  the  material  world 
as  are  connected  together  by  the  relation  of  cause  and  effect ; 
and,  indeed,  chiefly  to  the  changes  which  take  place  in  the  state 
of  bodies  with  respect  to  motion  and  rest.  But  in  the  philo- 
sophy of  Leibnitz,  we  find  the  same  law  appealed  to  as  an 
indisputable  principle  in  all  his  various  researches,  physical, 
metaphysical,  and  theological.  He  extends  it  with  the  same 
confidence  to  mind  as  to  matter,  urging  it  as  a  demonstrative 
proof,  in  opposition  to  Locke,  that  the  soul  never  ceases  to  think 
even  in  sleep  or  in  deliquivm  ;^  nay,  inferring  from  it  the  im- 
possibihty  that,  in  the  case  of  any  animated  being,  there  should 
bs  such  a  thing  as  death,  in  the  literal  sense  of  that  word.^  It 
is  by  no  means  probable  that  the  author  was  at  all  aware,  when 
he  first  introduced  this  principle  into  the  theory  of  motion,  how 
far  it  was  to  lead  him  in  his  researches  concerning  other  ques- 


and  inflexible,  lays  it  down  na  on  iininu- 
tftMa  law  of  nature,  that  no  tody  can 
pass  from  motion  to  rest  insfantane- 
ously,  or  without  having  its  velocity 
gradually  diminiBhed,  That  tbis  ia  a 
law  of  nature,  M.  Beraoaiili  thinks  ia 
evident  from  that  principle,  Natumx  Jioji 
opercular  per  stdtam,   and  ftom  good 


.  Indeed,  from 
anything  M.  Bernonilli  hns  aaid,  it 
would  have  been  altogether  aa  conclu- 
aive  to  have  begun  at  the  other  end. 
And  have  disputed,  that  no  hody  can 
paas  inetantaneouBly  &om  motion  to 
roat ;  heoauBe  it  is  an  immutable  law  of 
nature  that  all  bodies  shall  be  flexible." 
— RoLins,  Tol;  ii.  pp.  174,  175. 

In  quoting  these  passages,  I  would 
not  wish  tfl  bo  understood  as  calling  in 
qaestion  the  univaraalitj  of  the  Law  of 
CouMmiity  in  the  phenomena  of  moving 
bodioa  ;  a  point  on  which  I  am  not  led 
by  tl\o  subi'ect  of  this  Disconrac,  to  offer 


any  opinion,  but  on  which  I  intend  to 
bayard  Eome  remarks  in  a  Nofe  at  the 
end  of  it.  (See  Note  D  D.)  All  that 
I  would  here  assort  ia,  that  it  is  a  lose, 
the  truth  of  which  can  he  inferred  only 
by  an  induction  from  the  phenomena  ; 
find  to  which,  accordingly,  we  are  not 
entitled  to  say  that  there  cannot  poasi- 
hly  exist  any  exceptions. 
'  "Je  tiens  que  I'iime,  et  mcme  le 

PAme  n'estjamaia  sans  quelque  peroep- 
Uon;  m^me  en  dormant  on  a  quelque 
sentiment  confus  et  sombre  dii  liea  ofi. 
I'on  est,  et  d'autrra  choses.  Mais^iutnd 
Vea^riejtce  ne  le  eonfinaeroit  pas,  je 
croii  qu'U  y  eaa  dSmaaiiralion.  Coat 
a  pen  pris  comme  on  ne  sf auroit  prouver 
abaolnment  par  lea  experiences,  s'il  n'y 
a  point  de  vnide  dana  I'espace,  et  s'il 
n'y  a  point  de  repoa  dana  la  matifire.  Et 
cependant  ces  questions  me  paroissent 
d€oid€es  d^onstrativeinent,  aussi  bien 
qn'jl  M,  Looie." — Leib.  (^.  tome  ii. 

'  See  Notf  E  E. 
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tions  of  greater  moment ;  nor  does  it  appear  that  it  attracted 
much  notice  from  the  learned,  but  as  a  new  mecStanieal  axiom, 
till  a  considerable  time  after  his  death. 

Charles  Bonnet  of  Geneva,  a  man  of  unquestionable  talents 
and  of  most  exemplary  worth,  was,  an  far  as  I  know,  the  first 
who  entered  fuUy  into  the  views  of  Leibnitz  on  this  point ;  i^er- 
ceiving  how  inseparably  the  law  of  continuity  (as  well  as  the 
principle  of  the  snfBcient  reason)  was  interwoven  with  his 
scheme  of  universal  concatenation  and  mechanism ;  and  infer- 
ring from  thence  not  only  all  the  paradoxical  corollaries  deduced 
from  it  by  its  author,  but  some  equally  bold  conclusions  of  his 
owHj  wliich  Leibnitz  either  did  not  foresee  in  their  full  extent, 
or  to  which  the  course  of  his  inquiries  did  not  particularly 
attract  his  attention.  The  most  remarkable  of  these  conclusions 
was,  that  all  tlie  various  beings  which  compose  the  universe, 
form  a  scale  descending  downwards  without  any  cbaan  or  salttis, 
from  the  Deity  to  the  simplest  forms  of  unorganized  matter ; ' 


'  "  Lejtnitz    admettoit    cothmc    uii 
principe  fondamsntd  du  sa  sublimit  ]]lii- 

loBophie,  qu'il  ny  a  jamais  lie  sauis  i  I!       1     dre  de  la  naturo  q^u'il  y  en  ait. 

la  nature,  et  que  tout  eat  contin  Et  taU      t  la  force  dn  principe  de  con- 

nuancf  dona  le  physique  et  dans  le  in  ti  uit      h      mui,  que  non  seulement  je 

ral.    C'6b)it  ga  fameuee  Loi  de  Cim-  p  mt  StonnI  d'apprendre,  qn'on 

UvaaU,  qull  crojoit  retrouver  e  t  tr      6  defl  Etrefl,  qui  par  rapport  & 

dans  les  mathSmatiqnea,  et  5'aToit    t  pi  si        p  opriSt^B,  par  exempla,  oelle 

cette  loi  qui  lui  avoit  inspirS  la  smgn  d           umr  ou  da  so  mulliplier,  puis- 

liiire  prediction  doiitjeparlois."*  "Toub  sent  passer  ponr  dea  v^ftaui  &  aussi 

lea  Strea,  diseit  i1,  ne  forment  qn'une  bon  droit  que  ponr  des  animaux,  .... 

Heule  ohftine,  dans  laqueUe  les  differentea  J'en  Berois  si  pen  filonno,  die-je,  que 

classaa,  corome  antant  d'anneOiUS,  iien-  m#me  je  suis  conraincn  qn'il  doit  y  en 

nont  si  6troiteni6nt  les  unes  au:c  autres,  avoir  de  tele,  que  VHietoire  HatureUa 

qu'il  est  impossiWe  auj  sens  et  &  lima-  parviendnt  pent-fire  ft  connfitreun  jour," 

giimtion  de  fixer  pr^cisemeDt  le  point  &g.  Sia.—Caiitem,pla^on  de  la  Netvre, 

ofiquelqu'un  commence  ouflnit:  toutea  pp.  341,  342. 

les  especes  qui  bordent  ou  qui  oooupent.  Bonnet,  in  the  sequel  of  this  passage, 

pour  ftinei  dire,  lee  regionB  d'infleotioii,  speaks  of  tiio  wordsofLaihnitii  as  apre- 

et  de  rebrouEsement,  deroit  etre  &im-  diction  of  tlie  discovery  of  tlie  Pdypus, 

voques  Ht  donees  de  caracUree  qui  pau-  deduced  from    the  MelaphysicaX  prin- 

vent  se  rapporter  am  especes  voiains  ciple  of  the  Law  of  Continuity.    But 

Igalemont.    Ainai,  I'existence  des  koo-  would  it  not  be  more  philosopHcHl  to 

■  !,s  ptfcdlction  He  la  di!ei>UTcrl«  des  Polyjss, 
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a  proposition  not  altogether  new  in  the  history  of  philosophy, 
but  which  I  do  not  know  that  any  writer  before  Bonnet  had 
ventured  to  assert  as  a  metaphysical  and  necessary  trutli.  With 
what  important  limitations  and  exceptions  it  must  be  received, 
even  when  confined  to  the  comparative  anatomy  of  animals,  has 
been  fully  demonstrated  by  Cuvier ;  ^  and  it  is  of  material  con- 
sequence to  remark,  that  these  exceptions,  how  few  soever,  to  a 
metapJij/sical  principle,  are  not  less  fatal  to  its  truth  than  if 
they  exceeded  in  number  the  instances  wliieli  are  quoted  in 
support  of  the  general  nde.^ 


regard  it  as  a  qaerj*  foonded  on  the  ana- 
logy of  nature,  as  mode  known  to  ne  b; 
eiperiencB  and  obaervation?* 

[t  In  another  passage  of  tlie  eaiiie 
work,  Bonnet  espresses  liimself  tliue ' 
*'LaNatflre  paroit  allcr  par  degrea  d  une 
production  &  uno  autre  p  odn  bon  [  o  t 
de  Bants  dans  sa  ma  che 


11  Ee  nble  qi 


la  1 


Qmtmuite  eoit  la  lu  nn  ' 
philosophe  qui  I'a  ntr  du  te  dana  la 
phjeiqne,  nous  a  ouvert  n  grand  spi=c 
taelc.  C'est  en  consequence  le  cetle 
loi  que  Leibnitz  aouteoa  t  qoe  la  nature 
TB  tonjonrs  par  nuan  es  et  par  gnda 
tions,  d'nne  product  n  &  uce  a  tre  pro- 
dnotion,  et  que  (0!o  !  -i  State  par  les 
gvela  vn  Ure  passe  succe»sii>6riitmt  eo  t 
tout  d&erminfy  les  was  par  lea  ai  ires 
en  Jorte  que  V&at  a  haeq  enl  itmt  rett- 
ferm4  dans  V&at  atttSi,^de]it  comme 
Veffet  dans  sa  caiuse  — Sonnet  ton 
viii.  pp.  360,  361.] 

'  Lego'M  d'Anatoa  e  <'o  up  rfe 
'  While  Bonnet  was  1hu8  ea  pi  j     g 
hie  ingenuity  in  generalizmg    Btill  far 
ther  than  hie  predcceBBurs !  ad  done  the 


law  of  conlinnitj,  one  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguiehed  of  his  fellow-citizenB,  with 
whom  he  appears  to  have  been  connected 
ID  the  closest  and  moet  ixmfidential 
friandshi^i  ftha  very  ingeninns  M  La 
Sage  )  ti  as  led  m  the  coarse  of  his  re- 
searches coneemmg  the  phj  sical  canae 
of  g  a  itation  to  deny  the  esistenoe  of 
the  Hw  even  m  the  decent  of  hpavj 
hod  BE  The  action  oi   gravity  (ao 

CO  ■d  n^  to  him)  le  noi  coniinnon?  In 
other  words  each  of  its  inipreBsions 
s  fimte  and  the  interval  of  time  whith 
s  pa  atBB  It  from  the  following  impres 
s  on  s  ot  a  luute  duration  Of  this 
pru|  osrtnon  he  offer*!  a  proof  which  he 
cons  ders  as  demonstrative  and  thence 
dodtioes  the  following  Ter>  paradoxical 
corollary  That  Proiectileedonotmoie 
n  cnr  ilmear  paths  but  m  ractilinear 
polygons  I —  f  est  ainsi  (he  adds) 
qu  nn  pre  qui  vu  de  prSs  ee  trouve 
convert  de  [  artiee  vertes  ro'-llement  ee 
partes  oflre  cejeidant  aux  pereonnes 
qu  te  reeardent  de  Inn  la  senaation 
d  nne  verd  ire  c  jntmue  Et  qu  un  corps 
pob  auquel  le  microscope  decoui  re  mille 
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At  a  period  somewliat  later,  an  attempt  lias  been  made  to 
connect  the  ^ivm  lato  of  continuity  with  the  history  of  human 
improvement,  and  more  particularly  with  the  progress  of  inven- 
tion in  the  sciences  and  arts.  Helvetius  is  the  most  noted 
writer  in  whom  I  have  observed  this  last  extension  of  the 
Leibnitzian  principle ;  and  I  have  little  donbt,  from  his  known 
opinions,  that,  when  it  occurred  to  liim,  he  conceived  it  to 
afford  a  new  illustration  of  the  scheme  of  necessity,  and  of  the 
mechanical  concatenation  of  all  the  phenomena  of  human  lifa 
Arguing  in  support  of  liis  favourite  paradox  concerning  the 
original  equality  of  all  men  in  point  of  mental  capacity,  he  re- 
presents the  successive  advances  made  by  different  individuals 
in  the  career  of  discovery,  as  so  many  imperceptible  or  infi- 
nitesimal steps,  each  individual  surpassing  his  predecessor  by  a 
trifle,  tiU  at  length  nothing  is  wanting  but  an  additional  mind, 
not  superior  to  the  others  in  natural  powers,  to  combine  to- 
gether, and  to  turn  to  its  own  account,  their  accumulated 
labours,  "  It  ia  upon  this  mind,"  he  observes,  "  tliat  the 
world  is  always  ready  to  bestow  the  attribute  of  genius.  From 
the  tragedies  of  The  Passion,  to  the  poets  Hardy  and  Rotrou, 
and  to  the  Manamne  of  Tristan,  the  French  theatre  was  always 
acquiring  successively  an  infinite  number  of  inconsiderable  im- 
provements. Corneille  was  bom  at  a  moment  when  the  addi- 
tion he  made  to  the  art  could  not  fail  to  form  an  epoch ;  and 
accordingly  Corneille  is  universally  regarded  as  a  Genius,  I 
am  far  from  wishing,"  Helvetius  adds,  "  to  detract  from  the 
glory  of  this  great  poet  I  wish  only  to  prove,  that  Nature 
never  proceeds  per  saltum,  [an  old  and  common  axiom  in  pMo- 
sophy. — Ud.']  and  that  the  Law  of  Continuity  is  always  exactly 
observed.     The  remarks,  therefore,  now  made  on  tlie  dramatic 

Holntions  de  continuity,  paroit  ^  I'oeil  nu,      peloient  ptiloeopliea  de  d&ider  ai  dog- 
le  continuity  parfaite."  instiqueinent,  la  confjuuit^  r«e)le,  de  ce 


"G6n6rtdement,  le  simple  bons  sens,  qui  avoituue  oontinuite  appaiente; 

qui  vent  qa'on  Bnspende  son  jugement  la  non-esistenoe  dea  intervaUes  qu'ils 

Bur  ce  qu'on   ignore,   et  que  Ton  ne  n'apercBvoient  pas." — Eeeai  de  ChymU 

ttftnche  p»8  hardiment  Bur  la  non-exiat-  M6eiimque.      CouronnS  en   1758,  par 

enoa  de  ce  qui  echappe  ll  nos   sens,  VAcadlmie  de  Konen:  Imprimfi  J  Ge- 

Buroit  dli  empecher  des  geno  qui  s'ap-  nere,  1761-     Pp.  9i-06- 
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i  to  the  sciences  which  rest  on  obeen-a- 
tion."i — De  I'Esprit^  dis.  iv,  chap.  i. 

With  tide  last  extension  of  tlie  Law  of  ConUnuity,  as  well 
as  with  that  of  Bonnet,  a  careless  reader  is  the  more  apt  to  be 
dazzled,  as  there  is  a  large  mixture  in  both  of  unquestionable 
truth.  The  mistake  of  the  ingenious  writers  lay  in  pushing  to 
exi/rmne.  cases  a  doctrine,  which,  when  kept  within  certain 
limits,  is  not  only  sohd  but  important ;  a  mode  of  reasoning 
which,  although  it  may  be  always  safely  followed  out  in  pure 
Mathematics  (where  the  principles  on  which  we  proceed  are 
mere  definitions,)  is  a  never-failing  source  of  error  in  all  the 
other  sciences ;  and  which,  when  practically  applied  to  the 
concerns  of  hfe,  may  be  regarded  as  an  infallible  symptom  of 
an  understanding  better  fitted  for  the  subtle  contentions  of  the 
schools,  than  for  those  average  estimates  of  wliat  is  expedient 
and  practicable  in  the  conduct  of  affairs,  which  form  the  chief 
elementfl  of  political  sagacity  and  of  moral  wisdom.^ 


'  It  nrny,  perliapa,  Ire  alleged,  tliat 
ite  above  allusion  to  tlie  Law  of  Con- 
tinaily  was  introducod  merely  for  the 
snke  of  iUuetration,  and  tliat  the  anthor 
did  not  mean  his  words  to  be  atricdy  in- 
terpreted ;  but  this  remark  will  not  be 
made  by  those  who  are  acquainted  with 
the  philosophy  of  Hehef  ius. 

Lat  me  add,  tliat,  in  selecting  Cor- 
neille  as  the  only  exemplification  of  this 
theory,  HelTeiinB  has  been  singularly 
unfortunate.  It  would  liave  been  diffi- 
cult to  have  named  any  other  modem 
poet,  in  whose  worts,  when  compared 
with  those  of  his  immediate  predecea- 
Bora,  tha  Lma  of  Ooniimiilg  haa  been 
more  rsjnarlably  violated.  "  Comeille 
(says  a  moat  jodicimia  French  critic) 
est,  pour  ainsi  dire,  de  notre  tems ;  mais 
ECS  GOntemporains  n'en  eont  pas.  Le 
Old,  les  Soracea,  Ois,na,  PoUeade,  for- 
ment  lo  commencemeiit  de  cette  chaine 
brillante  qui  rSnnit  noti'e  litterahire 
octuelle  de  cells  du  regne  de  Biohelievi 
et  de  la  minoritS  de  Louis  XIV. ;  mais 
aiitiiur  dp  cEH  points  liimiueiii   rSgne 


encore  une  nuit  profonda ;  leur  6clat  lee 
rapproche  en  apparence  de  nos  yeus ; 
le  resia,  repousaS  dans  I'obscurii^,  scm- 
ble  bien  loin  de  nous.  Pour  nooa  Coi^ 
neille  est  modeine,  et  Eotrou  nnoien," 
&c.  (For  detailed  illuBttations  and 
proofs  of  these  positions,  see  a  sl^ht 
but  masterly  historical  sketch  of  the 
French  Theatre,  by  M.  Suard.) 

'  Iiocke  has  fallen  into  a  tr^n  of 
thought  very  similar  to  that  of  Bonnet, 
concerning  the  Scaie  of  Beings;  but 
baa  espraased  himself  with  far  greater 
caution  ; — stating  it  modestly  as  an  in- 
ference deduced  from  an  induction  of 
partiovdars,  not  as  the  result  of  any 
abstract  or  metaphysical  principle. — 
(Sea  Locke's  Worlie,  vol.  iii.  p.  101.) 
In  one  instance,  indeed,  he  aTsils  him- 
self of  an  allusion,  which,  at  first  sight, 
may  appear  to  £ivour  the  estansion  of 
the  mathematical  Laie  of  (hn^nuity  to 
the  works  of  creation ;  but  it  is  evident, 
from  the  context,  that  he  meant  this 
allusion  merely  as  a  populaj'  illustration 
of  a  faot  in  Natural  History ;  not  as  the 
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If  on  these  two  celebrated  principles  of  Leibnitz,  I  have 
enlarged  at  greater  length  than  may  appear  to  some  of  my 
readers  to  he  necessary,  I  must  remind  them,  Isty  Of  the  illus- 
tration they  afford  of  what  Locke  has  so  forcibly  urged  with 
respect  to  the  danger  of  adopting,  upon  the  faith  of  reasonings 
a  priori,  metaphysical  conclusions  concerning  the  laws  by 
which  the  universe  is  governed :  ^(y.  Of  the  proof  they  exhibit 
of  the  strong  bias  of  the  human  mind,  even  in  the  present 
advanced  stage  of  experimental  knowledge,  to  grasp  at  general 
maxims,  without  a  careful  examination  of  the  grounds  on 
which  they  rest ;  and  of  that  less  frequent,  but  not  lees  unfor- 
tunate bias,  which  has  led  some  of  our  most  eminent  mathema- 
ticians to  transfer  to  sciences,  resting  ultimately  on  an  appeal 
to  facts,  those  habits  of  thinking  which  have  been  formed 
amidst  the  hypotlietieal  abstractions  of  pure  geometry ;  Lastly, 
Of  the  Hght  they  throw  on  the  mighty  influence  which  the 
name  and  authority  of  Leibnitz  have,  for  more  than  a  century 
past,  exercked  over  the  stroi^eat  and  acutest  understandings 
in  the  most  enlightened  countries  of  Europe. 

It  would  be  improper  to  close  these  reflections  on  the  philo- 
sophical speculations  of  Leibnitz,  without  taking  some  notice 
of  his  very  ingenious  and  original  thoughts  on  the  etymolo^cal 
study  of  languages,  considered  as  a  guide  to  our  conclusions 
concerning  the  origin  and  migrations  of  different  tribes  of 
our  species.  These  thoughts  were  pubhshed  in  1710,  in  the 
Memoirs  of  the  Berlin  Academy,  and  form  the  first  article  of 
the  first  volume  of  that  justly  celebrated  coUection,  I  do  not 
recollect  any  author  of  an  earlier  date,  who  seems  to  have  been 
completely  aware  of  the  important  consequences  to  which  the 

rigoroua  enunciation  of  a  theorem  ap-  can  ofaeerve,  lessen  and  augment,  as  tJie 

plicable  alike  fo  all  truths,  mathema-  ([uantity  does  in  a  regular  cone,  where, 

tied,  physical,  and  moral.     "It  is  a  though  there  he  a  manifest  odds  betwirt 

hard  matter  to  say  where  sensible  and  the  bigncas  of  the  diameter  at  ft  remote 

rational  be^,  and  where  insensible  and  distance,  yet  the  difference  between  the 

irrational  end  ;  and  who  ig  there  quick-  upper  and  irnder,  where  they  touch  one 

sighted  enough  to  determine  precisely,  another,  is  hardly  discernible." — Ibid. 

whicb  is  the   lowest   epociea  of  living  See  some  Eeflections  on  this  specn- 

things,  and  which  is  the  iirat  of  those  lation    of   Locke's    in    the   Spedalor, 

who  have  no  liie  ?    Thbgs,  as  far  as  we  No.  619. 
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prosecution  of  this  inquiry  is  likely  to  lead ;  nor,  indeed,  waa 
much  progi'ess  made  in  it  by  any  of  Leibnitz's  successors,  till 
towards  the  end  of  the  last  centuiy ;  when  it  became  a  favourite 
object  of  pursuit  to  some  very  learned  and  ingenious  men,  both 
in  France,  Germany,  and  England,  Now,  bowever,  when  our 
knowledge  of  the  globe,  and  of  its  inhabitants,  is  so  wonderfully 
enlarged  by  commerce,  and  by  conquest ;.  and  when  so  great 
advances  have  teen  made  in  the  acquisition  of  languages,  the 
names  of  which,  tiU  very  lately,  were  unheard  of  in  this  quarter 
of  the  world, — tliere  is  every  reason  to  hope  for  a  series  of 
fai-ther  discoveries,  strengthening  progressively,  by  the  multipli- 
cation of  their  mutual  points  of  contact,  the  common  evidence 
of  their  joint  results ;  and  tending  more  and  more  to  dissipate 
the  darkness  in  which  the  primeval  histoiy  of  our  race  is  in- 
volved. It  is  a  field,  of  which  only  detached  comers  have 
hitherto  been  explored ;  and  in  which,  it  may  be  confidently 
presmned,  that  untbotight  of  tre^siires  still  lie  hid,  to  reward 
sooner  or  later  the  researches  of  our  posterity.^ 

My  present  subject  does  not  lead  me  to  speak  of  the  mathe- 
matical and  physical  researches,  which  have  associated  so 
clraely  the  name  of  Leibnitz  with  that  of  Newton,  in  the 
history  of  modem  science  ;  of  the  inexhaustible  treasures  of  his 
erudition,  both  classical  and  scholastic ;  of  bis  vast  and  mani- 
fold contributions  towards  the  elucidation  of  Gierman  anti- 
quities and  of  Roman  jurisprudence ;  or  of  those  theological 
controversies,  in  which,  while  he  combated  with  one  hand  the 
enemies  of  revelation,  he  defended,  with  the  other,  the  ortho- 
doxy of  his  own  dogmas  against  the  profoundeat  and  most 
learned  divines  of  Europe.  Nor  would  I  have  digressed  so  far 
as  to  allude  here  to  these  partieiilars,  were  it  not  for  the  un- 
paralleled example  they  display,  of  what  a  vigorous  and  ver- 
satile genius,  seconded  by  habits  of  persevering  industry,  may 
accomplish,  within  the  short  span  of  human  life.  Even  the 
relaxations  with  which  he  was  accustomed  to  fill  up  bis 
moments  of  leisure,  partook  of  the  general  character  of  bis 
3  engagements.  By  early  and  long  habit,  he  liad 
'  See  Note  ¥  F, 
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acquired  a  singular  facility  in  the  composition  of  Latin  verses ; 
and  he  seems  to  have  delighted  in  loading  his  muse  with  new 
fetters  of  his  own  contrivance,  in  addition  to  those  imposed  by 
the  laws  of  classical  prosody,^  The  number,  besides,  of  his 
literary  correspondents  was  immense,  including  all  that  was 
mc«t  illustrious  in  Europe :  and  the  rich  materials  everywhere 
scattered  over  his  letters  are  sufficient  of  themselves  to  show, 
that  his  amusements  consisted  rather  in  a  change  of  objects, 
tlian  in  a  suspension  of  his  mental  activity.  Tet  while  we 
admire  these  stupendous  monuments  of  his  intellectual  energy, 
we  must  not  forget  (if  I  may  borrow  the  language  of  Gibbon) 
that  "  even  the  powers  of  Leibnitz  were  dissipated  by  the  mul- 
tipUcity  of  his  pursuits.  He  attempted  more  than  he  could 
finish ;  he  designed  more  than  he  could  execute ;  his  imagina- 
tion was  too  easily  satisfied  with  a  bold  and  rapid  glance  on 
the  subject  which  he  was  impatient  to  leave ;  and  he  may  be 
compared  to  those  heroes  whose  empire  has  been  lost  in  the 
ambition  of  universal  conquest."^ 

IVom  some  expressions  which  Leibnitz  has  occasionally 
dropped,  I  think  it  probable,  that  he  himself  became  sensible, 
as  he  advanced  in  life,  that  his  time  might  liave  been  more  pro- 
fitably employed,  had  his  studies  been  more  confined  in  their 
aim.  "  If  the  whole  earth  (he  has  observed  on  one  occasion) 
had  continued  to  be  of  one  language  and  of  one  speech,  human 
life  might  be  considered  as  extended  beyond  its  present  term, 
by  the  addition  of  all  that  part  of  it  which  is  devoted  to  the 
acquisition  of  dead  and  foreign  tongues.  Many  other  branches 
of  knowledge,  too,  may,  in  this  respect,  be  classed  with  the 
languages;  such  as  Positive  Laws,  Ceremonies,  the  Styles  of 

'  A  reinarlaljle  inetanee  of  tliis  in  that  the  native  powers  of  Leibnitz's 
nientioneci  hj  liimaelf  in   one   of  his      mind,  astoniehing  and  preternatural  na 


letters.      "  Aniios  natua  tredecim  una  they  cettamly  w 

die  fcrecentog   veraua  hexaraetroa  effndi^  preaseil  and  overlaid  under  the  weight 

adne  eUsiouB  onmoa,  quod  hoc  fieri  ladle  of  hie  still  more  astonishing  erudition  ? 

posse   forte  affirmaaaem."— (Leib.  Op.  Tlie  influence  of  his  schclaatio  reading 

torn.  V.  p.  304.)     He  also  amused  him-  is  more  peculiarly  apparent  in  warping 

self  oooaeionally  with  writing  verses  in  liis  judgment,  and  clouding  his  reason, 

German  and  in  French.  on  all  qneatjons  connected  with  Meta- 

'  May  I  presume  to  remark  farther,  physical  Theology. 
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Courts,  and  a  great  proportion  of  what  is  called  criiical  erudi- 
tion. The  utility  of  all  these  arises  merely  from  opinion ;  nor 
is  there  to  he  found,  in  the  innumerable  volumes  that  have  been 
written  to  UluBtrate  them,  a  hundredth  part,  which  contains 
anything  subservient  to  the  happiness  or  improvement  of  man- 
kind." 

The  most  instructive  lesson,  however,  to  he  dxavra  from  the 
history  of  Leibnitz,  is  the  incompetency  of  the  most  splendid 
gifts  of  the  understanding,  to  advance  essentially  the  interests 
either  of  Metaphysical  or  of  Ethical  Science,  unless  accompanied 
with  that  rare  devotion  to  truth,  which  may  be  regarded,  if  not 
as  the  basis,  at  least  as  one  of  the  most  indispensable  elements, 
of  moral  genius.  The  chief  attraction  to  the  study  of  philoso- 
phy, in  his  mind,  seems  to  liave  been  (what  many  French 
critics  have  considered  as  a  chief  source  of  the  charms  of  the 
imitative  arts)  the  pride  of  conquering  difficuUiea  :  a  feature  of 
his  character  which  he  had  probably  in  his  own  eye,  when  he 
remarked,  (not  without  some  degree  of  conscious  vanity,)  as  a 
peculiarity  in  the  turn  or  cast  of  bis  intellect,  that  to  Tiim  "  all 
difficult  things  were  easy,  and  all  easy  things  difficult."'  Hence 
the  disregard  manifested  in  his  writings  to  the  simple  and  ob- 
vious conclusions  of  experience  and  common  sense ;  and  the 
perpetual  effort  to  unriddle  mysteries  over  which  an  impene- 
trable veil  is  drawn.  "  Scilicet  sublime  et  erectura  ingeniimi, 
pulchritudinem  ac  speciem  excelste  magn^ue  gloria  vehemen- 
tius  quam  caute  appetebat."  It  is  to  be  regretted,  that  the 
sequel  of  this  fine  eulogy  does  not  equally  apply  to  him.  "  Mox 
mitigavit  ratio  et  setas ;  retinuitque,  quod  est  di^idUitimm,  et 
in  sapientia  modum."^  How  happily  does  this  last  expression 
characterize  the  temperate  wisdom  of  Locke,  when  contrasted 
with  that  towering,  but  impotent  ambition,  which,  in  the  Theo- 
ries of  Optimism  and  of  Pre-established  Harmony,  seemed  to 
realize  the  fabled  revolt  of  the  giants  against  the  sovereignty  of 
the  gods! 

'  "  Sendo  paiicos  esse  mei  chaiBc-      omiuacoiilTa  liiffiuilia  niihi  fatilia  esse." 
teria,   et  omnia  facilia   ni!hi  (IJfficiKs,      — Leib.  Oji.  torn.  vi.  p.  302. 
'  Tacit  UB,  Agrie. 
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After  all,  a  eimilarity  may  be  traced  between  these  two  great 
men  in  one  intellectual  weakness  common  to  botb ;  a  facility  in 
the  admission  of  facts,  stamped  sufficiently  {m  we  should  now 
think)  by  their  own  intrinsic  evidence,  with  the  marks  of  incre- 
dibility. The  observation  has  been  often  made  with  respect  to 
Locke ;'  but  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  in  Locke's  writings, 
anything  so  absurd  as  an  account  gravely  transmitted  by  Leib- 
nitz to  the  Abbe  de  St.  Pierre,  and  by  him  communicated  to 
the  Eoyal  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Paris,  of  a  dog  who  spoke.^ 
No  person  liberally  educated  could,  I  believe,  be  found  at 
present  in  any  Protestant  country  of  Christendom,  capable 
of  such  credulity.  By  what  causes  so  extraordinary  a  revolu- 
tion in  the  minds  of  men  has  been  effected,  within  the  short 
space  of  a  hundred  years,  I  must  not  here  stop  to  inquire. 
Much,  I  apprehend,  must  be  ascribed  to  our  enlarged  know- 
ledge of  nature,  and  more  particularly  to  those  scientific  voy- 
ages and  travels  which  have  annihilated  so  many  of  the  pro- 
digies which  exercised  the  wonder  and  subdued  the  reason  of 
our  ancestors.  But,  in  whatever  manner  the  revolution  is  to 
be  explained,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  growing  disposi- 
tion to  weigh  scrupulously  the  probability  of  alleged  facta 
against  the  faith  due  to  the  testimonies  brought  to  attest  them, 
and,  even  in  some  cases,  against  the  apparent  evidence  of  our 
own  senses,  enters  largely  and  essentially  into  the  composition 
of  that  philosophical  spirit  or  temper,  which  so  strongly  dis- 
tinguishes the  eighteenth  century  from  all  those  which  preceded 
it.*  It  is  no  small  consolation  to  reflect,  that  some  important 
maxims  of  good  sense  have  been  thus  familiarized  to  the  most 
ordinary  understandings,  which,  at  so  very  recent  a  period, 
failed  in  producing  their  due  effect  on  two  of  the  most  powerful 
minds  in  Europe. 

'  [*  The  paBsages  commonly  cited  in  gree  of  credit  he  appears  to  httve  given 

proof  of  Locke's  OTedolity,  are  lie  refer-  to  the  story  of  a  ralioniil  parrot,  and  to 

enuee  to  the  inanners  of  eavflge  nationa  the  popular  fablea  ahout  mermaids. — 

introduced  in  the  course  of  bis   argii-  Vide  p.  247.] 

ment   againat  iujufte  PmcUcai  Prind-  '  See  Note  G  G. 

phi.    To  thene  mny  be  added,  the  de-  '  See  Note  H  H. 
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On  reviewing  the  foregoing  paragraphs,  I  am  almost  tempted 
to  retract  part  of  what  I  have  written,  when  I  reflect  on  the 
benefits  which  the  world  has  derived  even  from  the  errors  of 
Leibnitz.  It  has  been  well  and  justly  said,  that  "  every  desi- 
deratum is  an  imperfect  discovery ;"  to  which  it  may  be  added, 
that  every  new  problem  which  is  started,  and  still  more  every 
attempt,  however  abortive,  towards  its  boiution,  strikes  out  a 
new  path,  which  must  sooner  or  later  lead  to  the  truth.  If 
the  problem  be  solvible,  a  solution  wiU  in  due  time  be  obtained : 
if  insolvible,  it  will  soon  be  abandoned  as  hopeless  by  general 
consent ;  and  the  legitimate  field  of  scientific  research  will 
become  more  fertile,  in  proportion  as  a  more  accurate  survey  of 
its  boundaries  adapts  it  better  to  the  limited  resources  of  the 
cultivators. 

In  this  point  of  view,  what  individual  in  modern  times  can 
be  compared  to  Leibnitz  1  To  how  many  of  those  researches, 
which  still  usefully  employ  the  talents  and  industry  of  the 
learned,  did  he  not  point  out  and  open  the  way  !  From  how 
many  more  did  he  not  warn  the  wise  to  withhold  their  curi- 
osity, by  his  bold  and  fruitless  attempts  to  burst  the  barriers  of 
the  invisible  world ! 

The  best  doge  of  Leibnitz  is  furnished  by  the  literary  history 
of  the  eighteenth  century ; — a  history  which,  whoever  takes  the 
pains  to  compare  with  his  works,  and  with  his  epistolary  cor- 
respondence, will  find  reason  to  doubt  whether,  at  the  singular 
era  when  he  appeared,  he  could  have  more  accelerated  the 
advancement  of  knowledge  by  the  concentration  of  his  studies, 
than  he  has  actually  done  by  the  universality  of  his  aims ;  and 
whether  he  does  not  afford  one  of  the  few  instances  to  which 
the  words  of  the  poet  may  hteraUy  be  a 

"  Si  noil  eirasaet,  fecerat  ille  niinu 
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SECT.  II!. — OF  THE  METAPHYSICAL  SPECDLATIOSS  OF  NEWTON 
ASD  CLARKE — DIGRESSION  WITH  RESPECT  TO  THE  SYSTEM  OF 
SPINOZA  —  COLLINS  AND  JONATHAN  EDWARDS — ANXIETY  OF 
BOTH  TO  RECONCILE  THE  SCHEME  OF  NECESSITY  WITH  MAN'S 
MORAL  AGENCY— DEPARTURE  OF  SOME  LATER  NECESSITARIANS 
FKOM  THEIR  VIEWS.^ 


The  foregoing  review  of  the  philosophical  writings  of  Locke 
and  of  Leibnitz  naturally  leads  our  attention,  in  the  next  place, 
to  those  of  our  illustrious  countrymen  Newton  and  Clarke ;  the 
former  of  whom  has  exhibited,  in  his  Principia  and  Optics, 
the  most  perfect  exemplifications  which  have  yet  appeared  of 

'  In  conformity  to  the  plan  announced 
in  the  preface  to  this  Disaettat        I 
confine  myself  to  ■Uiose  duthors     1 
opinions  have  liad  a  mai'ked  and  g 
linfl      ce       ti       1)     i      t  In  t   j 
f  phiiostphy   pa       g  m  Itit   1 

f    th        am      IS  11  w  rthy  to  b 
rded        th  Is    f  m  t  phjsi    1 

so  Am    g  th  se   I    h  1i       1} 

mti      Ui        m      fBjltwhm 
th   w    Id      md  bt  d  b      1      m        y 


>t  hia  taste  and  inclination  determmed 
mm  t  ^ly  t  th  p  uit  I 
n        h  «d  to  th    k  th  t       th        f 


fth 


f  d 


jwh  ro        t  oed    tl    t 
t   tnki  g      d  he    tit  1 


th 


fth 


i  E 


f  h 


t 


0  taphy      ! 


11    wh   h 
rm        p       hed    t  B  y]       Le  ta 
*  borr  w  d  f  m  th  Its     f  th 

d    t 
N  tw  th  land   g  h  w         th  se  g     t 
nts  h   has  wi  tte    loo  1  ttl  h 


t  sabj 


titl 


1  t 


lis 


tlj 


f  D    h  n: 
both  tot 


CI  k  Th 
hORSj  which  I  here  refer  to  are  to  bo 
found  in  his  Inquiry  tnlo  the  Vv'gar 
Notion,  iif  Nature,  and  jn  hie  Essay, 
wgtdriTtg  tnhetfier,  and  hmo  a  Natjiral 
ut  should  consider  F'iaal  Causes  Both 
of  these  tracts  display  powers  which 
njight  have  placed  their  author  on  a 
level  vfith  Descartes  and  Looke,  had 

"  To  the  Engliih  r«uier  It  is  unnesessary  to  o 
iJie  LecWte  founded  bj  the  Hoaourable  Boben  I 

t  ThoBQ  inBtbDces.  more  espficislly.  which  arc  i 
nnd  the  adaplntioD  of  their  perceptive  oi^tui  to 


pi         mong  E  gh  h  m  t  phj 

h  h  Ik  N  wK)  t  t  d  y 
I    di  gtl     ght      h   hh  <n 

w  di  oti  to  th  stud  f  m  ta 
phTsioal  inquirers  From  the  slight 
speciojens  he  haa  loft  there  is  reason  to 
cDodude  that  bia  mmd  waa  still  more 
happily  turned  thin  that  ot  Newton, 
for  the  prosecution  of  that  branch  of 
science  to  which  their  contemporary 
Locte  w  as  then  beginning  to  mvlto  the 
attention  of  the  pttbhi . 


ILuHe  to  tbo  ( 


IB  preached  nt 
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the  cautious  logic  recommended  by  Bacon  and  Locke ;  while 
the  other,  in  defending  against  the  assaults  of  Leibnitz  the 
metaphysical  principles  on  which  the  Newtonian  philosophy 
proceeds,  has  been  led,  at  the  same  time,  to  vindicate  the 
authority  of  various  other  truths,  of  still  higher  importance, 
and  more  general  interest. 

The  chief  subjects  of  dispute  between  Leibnitz  and  Clarke,  ao 
far  as  the  principles  of  the  Newtonian  philosophy  are  concerned, 
have  been  long  ago  settled,  to  the  entire  satisfaction  of  the 
learned  world.  The  monads,  and  the  pUnnm,  and  the  pre- 
esiahUshed  harmony  of  Leibnitz,  already  rank,  in  the  public 
estimation,  with  the  vortices  of  Descartes,  and  the  plastic 
nature  of  Cudworth ;  while  the  theory  of  gravitation  prevails 
everywhere  over  all  opposition ;  and  (as  Mr.  Smith  remarks) 
"  has  advanced  to  the  acquisition  of  the  most  universal  empire 
that  was  ever  established  in  philosophy."  On  these  points, 
therefore,  I  have  only  to  refer  my  readers  to  the  collec- 
tion published  by  Dr.  Clarke,  in  1717,  of  the  controversial 
papers  which  passed  between  him  and  Leibnitz  during  the 
two  preceding  years; — a  coiTespondeuce  equally  curious 
and  instructive ;  and  which  it  is  to  be  lamented,  that  the 
death  of  Leibnitz  in  171G  prevented  from  being  longer  con- 
tinued,^ 

Although  Newton  does  not  appear  to  have  devoted  much  of 
his  time  to  metaphysical  researches,  yet  the  general  spirit  of 
his  physical  investigations  has  had  a  great,  though  indirect, 

'  From  B  letter    of  Leibnita  io  M.  principle  of  tlia  sit^teiit  reuaora  that  ha 

Remond  d«  Montniort,  it  appoara  that  trusted  for  the  ficoomplislim. 

he  considered  Newton,  and  not  Clarke,  oyect.     "  J'aj  reduit 

as  his  real  antagonist  in  this  conlro-  dispute  i.  c 
yetsy.      "  M.   Clarke,    on   plntat    M. 

Newton,  doDt  M.  Clarke  eoutient  les  raison  su^isaeiejpov^rqnoi  U  ea  eat  plu- 

do^ee,  eat  an  dispute  avec  moi  sur  la  tSt  cdnai  qi^aiitrfmeni,    S'il  continue  ft 

philoaophie." — (Leib.  Op.  torn.  v.p.  33.)  me  le  nier,  ou  en  sera  ea,  ainoSritS? 

From  another  letter  to  the  same  oovre-  S'tl  me  I'accorde,  adieu  le  vuide,  lea 

spondent  we  leam,  that  Jjeibnitj!  aimed  atomee,  et  (oute  la  j/hUosopMe  de  Sf. 

at  nothing  loss  than  the  complete  over-  Netoloti," — (Ibui,)     See   also  a  letter 

throw   of  the   Newtonian   philosophy ;  from  Iieibnita  to  M.  dee  Maiaeanx  in 

and  that  it  was  chiefly  to  his  giand  the  same  volnme  of  his  works,  p.  39. 
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influence  on  the  metaphysical  studies  of  his  successors.  It  is 
justly  and  profoundly  remarked  by  Mr.  Hume,  that  "  while 
Newton  seemed  to  draw  off  the  veil  from  some  of  the  mysteries 
of  nature,  he  showed,  at  the  same  time,  the  imperfections  of 
the  mechanical  philosophy,  and  thereby  restored  her  ultimate 
secrets  to  that  obscurity  in  which  they  ever  did,  and  ever  will 
remain."  In  this  way,  his  discoveries  have  co-operated  power- 
fully with  the  reasonings  of  Locke,  in  prodxieing  a  general  con- 
viction of  the  inadequacy  of  our  faculti^  to  unriddle  those 
sublime  enigmas  on  which  Descartes,  Malebranche,  and  Leib- 
nitz had  so  recently  wasted  their  strength,  and  which,  in  the 
ancient  world,  were  regarded  as  the  only  fit  objects  of  philo- 
sophical curiosity.  It  is  chiefly  too  since  the  time  of  Newton, 
that  the  ontology  and  pneumatology  of  the  dark  ages  have 
been  abandoned  for  inquiries  resting  on  the  solid  basis  of  expe- 
rience and  analogy ;  and  that  philosophers  have  felt  themselves 
emboldened  by  his  astonishing  discoveries  concerning  the  more 
distant  parts  of  the  material  universe,  to  argue  from  the  known 
to  the  unknown  parts  of  the  moral  world.  So  completely  has 
the  prediction  been  verified  which  he  liimself  hazarded,  in  the 
form  of  a  query,  at  the  end  of  his  Optics,  that  "  if  natural 
philosophy  should  continue  to  be  improved  in  its  various 
branches,  the  bounds  of  moral  philosophy  would  be  enlarged 
also." 

How  far  the  peculiar  cast  of  Newton's  genius  qualified  him 
for  prosHuting  successfully  the  study  of  Mind,  he  has  not 
afforded  us  sufficient  data  for  judging;  but  such  was  the 
admiration  with  which  his  transcendent  powers  as  a  mathe- 
matician and  natural  philosopher  were  universally  regarded, 
that  the  slightest  of  his  hints  on  other  subjects  have  been 
eagerly  seized  upon  as  indisputable  axioms,  though  sometimes 
with  little  other  evidence  iu  their  favour  but  the  supposed 
sanction  of  his  authority.^  The  part  of  his  works,  however, 
which  chiefly  led  me  to  connect  his  name  with  that  of  Clarke, 

'  WitneBB    Hartlay'a    Fkysiologicol  tJieories  in  meJicine,  grafted  on  a  tint 

Theory  of  the  Mind,  hanieioa  a  qaery  thrown  out  in  the  same  q«ery,  in  the 

in  Newton's  Optio,-  and  a,  long  Uat  of  form  of  a  modest  conjeotnre. 
VOL,  I.  T 
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in  a  passage  iii  the  SchoUwm  annexed  to  his  Principia,^  which 
may  be  considered  as  the  germ  of  the  celebrated  argument  a 
priori  for  the  existence  of  GJod,  which  is  commonly,  though,  I 
apprehend,  not  justly,  regarded  as  the  most  important  of  all 
Clarke's  contributions  to  Metaphysical  Philosophy.  I  shall 
quote  the  passage  in  Newton's  own  words,  to  the  oracular 
conciseness  of  which  no  English  version  can  do  justice. 

"  ^temus  est  et  iniinitus,  onmipotens  et  omnisciens :  id  est, 
durat  ab  Eeterno  in  setemum,  et  adest  ab  infinite  in  infinitum. 
.  .  .  Non  est  eeternitas  et  infinitas,  sed  teternus  et  infinitus  ; 
non  est  duratio  et  spatium,  sed  durat  et  adest.  Durat  semper 
et  adest  ubique,  et  existendo  semper  et  ubique  durationem  et 


■  '  Tiiis  SclioUmit,  it  is  to  bo  iibaerved, 
first  appeared  at  iLs  end  of  the  aeconil 
edidon  of  tha  Principia,  printed  at 
Cambridge  in  1713.  Tbe  forraer  edi- 
tion, puliKBhed  at  London  in  1687,  lias 
no  SchMtiim  aanexed  to  it.  From  a 
passage,  however,  in  a  letter  of  New- 
ton's to  Dr.  Bentley,  (dated  1692,)  it 
seems  probable,  that  as  far  back,  at 
least,  as  lliat  period,  he  had  thoughts  of 
attempting  a  proof  ujiruin  of  the  exist- 
ence of  God.  After  some  new  illuatra- 
tions,  drawn  fnim  his  own  discoveries 
of  the  common  argmnent  in m.  find 
causes,  he  thus  concludes :  "  There  la 
jet  another  argument  for  a  Deitj  whioii 
I  talie  to  be  a  very  strong  one  but 
till  the  principles  on  which  it  is  gro  ended 
are  better  received,  I  think  it  mora  ad 
visable  to  let  it  sleep." — Four  LetlSTs 
from  Sir  I.  Neicioa  to  Dr.  Bendey,  p. 
11.    London,  Dodsley,  1T56- 

It  appears  from  this  passage,  that 
Newton  had  no  intention,  Hke  his  pre- 
decessor Descartes,  to  supersede,  by  any 
new  argument  of  his  own  for  the  exist- 
ence of  God,  the  common  one  drawn 
JroiQ  the  consideration  of  final  eauaes  j 
and,  iierelbre,  nolbing  could  lie  more 
nncandid  than  the  (bUowing  sarcasm, 
pointed  by  Pope  at  the  laudable  attempts 


rf  bis 


untryra. 


0  add  to  the 


evidence  of  this  ctinclnsion,  by  deducing 
it  from  otlier  principles ; 


That  Pnpe  hid  I  la  ke  m  hiK  eye 
when  1  e  wr  te  tl  e'Je  hnes  will  not  1  c 
loibtel  Ij  those  who  recollect  the  va- 
nuua  other  o  casions  in  which  he  has 
stepped  out  of  his  way  to  vent  an  im 
potent  s[leen  a,,aii  ft  this  ai-ellent 
person 


Nurlu  a  benntlage  set  Dr.  Oaike:' 
m  which  last  couplet  there  is  a  mani- 
fest allusion  to  the  bust  of  Clarke, 
placed  in  a  hermitage  by  Queen  Caro- 
line, together  with  those  of  Newton, 
Boyle,  Locke,  and  Wullaston.  See 
some  fine  verses  oii  these  busts  in  a 
poem  called  the   Grotto,  by  Matthew 
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spatium  coiistituit."^  Proceeding  on  these  principles,  Dr.  Clarke 
argued,  that,  aa  immensity  and  eternity  (which  force  themselves 
irresistibly  on  oiir  belief  as  necessary  existences,  or,  in  other 
words,  as  existences  of  which  the  annihilation  is  impossible) 
are  not  substances,  tut  aitribuies,  the  immense  and  eternal 
Being,  whose  attributes  they  are,  must  exist  of  necessity  also. 
The  existence  of  God,  therefore,  according  to  Clarke,  is  a  truth 
that  follows  with  demonstrative  evidence  from  those  concep- 
tions of  space  and  time  which  are  inseparable  from  the  human 
mind,  ..."  These  (says  Dr.  Reid)  are  the  speculations  of 
men  of  superior  genius ;  but  whether  they  be  as  solid  as  they 
are  sublime,  or  whether  they  be  the  wanderings  of  imagination 
in  a  region  beyond  the  limits  of  the  human  understanding,  I 
am  at  a  lose  to  determine."  After  this  candid  acknowledgment 
from  Dr.  Eeid,  I  need  not  he  ashamed  to  confess  my  own 
doubts  and  difficulties  on  the  same  question.^ 

But  although  the  argument,  as  stated  by  Clarke,  does  not 
carry  complete  satisfaction  to  my  mind,  I  think  it  must  be 
granted  that  there  is  something  peculiarly  wonderful  and 
overwhelming  in  those  conceptions  of  immensity  and  eternity, 
which  it  is  not  less  impossible  to  banish  from  our  thoughts, 
than  the  consciousness  of  our  own  existence.  Nay,  further,  I 
tldnk  that  these  conceptions  are  very  intimately  connected  with 
the  fundamental  principles  of  Natural  Religion.  For  when 
once  we  have  established,  from  the  evidences  of  design  every- 
where nJBnifested  around  us,  the  existence  of  an  inteUigent  and 
powerful  catise,  we  are  unavoidably  led  to  apply  to  this  caiise 
our  conceptions  of  immensity/  and  eternity,  and  to  conceive  Him 
as  filHi^  the  infinite  extent  of  both  with  his  presence  and  with 

'  Thus  tranelated  by  Dr.  Clarta : 
"  God  is  etamal  and  infinite,  omnipotent 
and  omniEeient ;   that  ia,   he   endures 

irom  everlasting  to  everlaating,  and  ia  •  An  ailment  Buliatanfially  the  aama 

present  from  infinity  to  infinity.     He  is  with  this  for  the  exisience  of  God,  ia 

not  eternity  or  infinity,  hut  eternal  and  hinted  at  very  distinctly  by  Cudworth, 

infinita.    He  is  not  duration  or  space,  InteSeet.  System,  chap.  v.  g  3,  4.    Also 

but  he  endures  and  ia  present.    He  en-  by  Dr.  Henry  More,  Enchw.  Mdapk 

dureaalwayB,  and  is  present  everywhere,  cap.  8,  g  8.     See  Moeheim's  Tmiitl.  of 

and  by  existing;  aKvnya  and  evpry where,  Cud'corth,  turn.  ii.  p.  356. 
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his  power.  Hence  we  associate  with  the  idea  of  Groil  those  awful 
impressions  which  are  naturally  produced  by  the  idea  of  infinite 
space,  and  perhaps  etiU  more  by  the  idea  of  endless  diu-ation. 
Nor  is  this  all.  It  is  from  the  immensity  of  space  that  the 
notion  of  infinity  is  originally  derived ;  and  it  is  hence  that  we 
transfer  the  expression,  by  a  sort  of  metaphor,  to  other  subjects. 
When  we  speak,  therefore,  of  infinite  power,  wisdom,  and  good- 
ness, our  notions,  if  not  wboUy  borrowed  from  space,  are  at 
least  greatly  aided  by  this  analogy ;  so  that  the  conceptions  of 
Inamensity  and  Eternity,  if  they  do  not  of  themselves  demon- 
straie  the  existence  of  God,  yet  necessarily  enter  into  the  ideas 
we  form  of  his  nature  and  attributes. 

To  these  various  considerations  it  may  be  added,  that  the 
notion  of  necessary  exisience  which  we  derive  ftom  the  contem- 
plation of  Space  and  of  Time,  renders  the  same  notion,  when 
applied  to  the  Supreme  Being,  much  more  easy  to  be  appre- 
hended than  it  would  otherwise  be. 

It  is  not,  therefore,  surprising,  that  Newton  and  Clarke 
should  have  fallen  into  that  train  of  thought  which  encouraged 
them  to  attempt  a  demonstration  of  the  being  of  God  from  our 
conceptions  of  Immensity  and  Eternity  ;  and  still  less  is  it  to 
be  wondered  at,  that,  in  pursuing  this  lofty  argument,  they 
should  have  soared  into  regions  where  they  were  lost  in  the 
clouds. 

I  have  said  above,  that  Clarke's  demonstration  seems  to  have 
been  suggested  to  him  by  a  passage  in  Newton's  Scholium.  It 
is,  however,  more  than  probable  that  he  had  himself  struck  into 
a  path  very  nearly  approaching  to  it,  at  a  much  earlier  period 
of  his  life.  The  following  anecdote  of  his  childhood,  related, 
upon  his  own  authority,  by  his  learned  and  authentic,  though, 
in  many  respects,  weali  and  visionary  biographer,  (Whiston,) 
exhibits  an  interesting  example  of  an  anomalous  develop- 
ment of  the  powers  of  reflection  and  abstraction,  at  an  age 
when,  in  ordinary  cases,  the  attention  is  wholly  engrossed  with 
sensible  objects.  Such  an  inversion  of  the  common  process 
of  nature  in  unfolding  our  different  faculties,  is  perhaps  one  of 
the  rarest  phenomena  in  tlie  intellectual  world  ;  and,  wherever 
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it  .occura,  may  be  regarded  as  strongly  symptomatic  of  some- 
thing peculiar  and  decided  in  the  philosophical  character  of  the 
individual. 

"  One  of  his  parents,"  says  Whiston,  "  asked  him  when  he 
was  very  young,  Whether  God  could  do  every  thing  ?  He 
answered,  Yes !  He  was  asked  again,  Whether  Giod  could  tell 
a  lie  ?  He  an  swcred,  No  !  And  he  understood  the  c[uestion  to 
suppose,  that  this  was  the  only  thing  that  Gfod  could  not  do  ; 
nor  durst  he  say,  so  young  was  he  then,  that  he  thought  there 
wEis  any  thing  else  which  God  could  not  do  ;  while  yet,  well  he 
remfimbered,  that  he  had,  even  then,  a  clear  conviction  in  his 
own  mind,  that  there  was  one  thing  which  God  cotdd  not  do  ; 
— I^ai  he  could  not  annihilate  that  space  which  was  in  the 
room  where  they  were."'^ 


'  The  {[Hestion  concerning  tLe  neces- 
Biuy  existence  of  Space  and  of  Time, 
formed  one  of  tlie  principal  subjects  of 
disoosaion  between  Clarke  and  Leibnitz. 
According  to  the  fermer,  space  and  time 
are,  hotli  of  them,  infinite,  immutable, 
and  indciBlruclible.  According  to  his 
antagonist,  "  space  ia  nothmg  bnt  the 
order  of  thinga  co-existing,"  and  "  time 
nothing  but  the  order  of  things  succes- 
sive!" The  notion  of  real  absohite 
Space,  in  particnlar,  ho  pronounces  to 
be  a  mere  ckimfTa  and  svperficud  itiia- 
ginaiioa;  closing  it  witli  those  preju- 
dices irhich  Saoon  called  idola  tribiit. 
—See  hia  4th  FOper,  g  14. 

It  has  always  appeared  to  me  a  thmg 
quite  inexplicable,  that  the  great  miy'o- 
ritj  of  philoBophera,  both  in  Germany 
and  in  France,  have,  on  the  above  ques- 
tion, decided  in  faTOur  of  Leibnila. 
Even  D'Alembert  himself,  who,  on  most 
metaphysical  points,  re^ons  so  justly 
and  so  profoundly,  iies,  in  this  instance, 
been  carried  along  by  the  prevailing 
opinion  (or,  perhaps,  it  would  be  more 
correct  to  say,  by  the  fashionable  phrase- 


ology) among  hie  counfrymen.  "  Yau- 
roit-il  un  espace,  e'il  n'y  avoit  point  do 
corps,  et  une  dur^c  s'il  n'y  avoit  rien  ? 
Ces  qnestionH  viennent,  ce  me  eemble, 
de  ce  qu'on  suppose  au  temps  et  A 
I'espace  pine  de  realite  qu'ils  n'en  out. 
,  .  ,  Les  enfauis,  qui  disent  que  le 
vuide  n'eatrien,  ont  raison  parca  qu'ils 
s'en  tiennent  an  simples  nodons  dn  sens 
commmi  :*  et  lea  philosophes  qui  venl- 
ent  riahser  le  vuide  se  perdent  dans 
leors  spfculations :  le  vuide  a  6t^  en- 
fant£  par  !es  abstractions,  et  voil&  Tabus 
d'une  m£lhode  si  ntiloahiendea  £gards. 
S'il  n'y  uvmt  point  de  corps  et  ife  «uo- 
cesmm,  I'espace  et  h  lemps  seroierU  pos- 
8ib!et,  tsais  ils  n'exisleroient  pai," — 
iXrslanges,  &c.  torn.  v.  g  xvi,)  Bailly, 
a  writer  by  no  means  partial  to  D'Alem- 
bert, qnotea,  with  entire  approbation,  the 
foregoing  obeervationa  ;  aubjoining  to 
them,  in  the  following  terms,  hia  own 
judgment  on  the  Bierita  of  this  hraEch 
of  the  controversy  between  Clarke  and 
Leibnitz.  "La  notion  du  t«mps  et  de 
I'espace,  est  on  des  points  sur  leaquels 
Leibnitz   a  combaitu    centre    Clarke ; 


loiltj  of  Boillj.  (see  h 


\  Elogt  an  Ufbnil 
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UlbSKBT  AT  ION.— 


With  this  early  and  deep  impression  on  his  mind,  it  is  easy 
to  conceive  how  Newton's  Scholium,  should  have  encouraged 
him  to  resume  the  musing  of  his  hoyish  days,  coneeming  the 
necessary  existence  of  space ;  and  to  trace,  as  far  as  he  could, 
its  connexion  with  the  principles  of  Natural  Theology.  But 
the  above  anecdote  affords  a  proof  how  strongly  his  habits  of 
thought  had  long  before  predisposed  him  for  the  prosecution  of 
a  metaphysical  idea,  precisely  the  same  with  that  on  which  this 
Scholium  r 


mjua  il  uous  scnible  que  I'Angloie  n'a 
rien  oppoEe  da  satiafUeant  aux  raisona 
de  Leibnite." — Mhge  de  LeUmitz. 

Ab  for  the  point  here  in  dispute,  I 
must  own,  that  it  does  not  seem  to  me 
a  fit  subject  for  argument ;  insomuch  as 
I  cannot  even  form  a  conception  of  the 
proposition  contended  for  bj  Leibnitz. 
The  light  in  which  Ifte  question  struck 
Clarke  in  his  childhood,  is  ibe  same  in 

rather,  I  should  say,  is  the  light  in 
which  I  must  ever  view  it,  while  the 
frame  of  mj  understaniling  continues 
□naltered.  Of  what  data  is  hmnan  rea- 
son poBsesaed,  from  which  it  is  entitled 
to  argue  in  oppoaition  to  truths,  the  con- 
traiy  of  whidi  it  ia  imposaible  not  only 


our  faculties  ? 
^marks  on  the  acholaatic 
ai  concerning  apace  and  time, 
see  the  First  Part  of  this  jyiasertaiio«, 
Note  I.  See  tdso  Locke's  Htsa^,  book 
ii.  chap.  liii.  §  16,  17,  18. 

'  [*  An  anecdote  somewhat  similar 
to  this  is  told  hy  Dr.  Henry  More,  of  his 
own  pLiloeopbical,  or  rather  myaHcal 
habits  of  reflection,  before  he  left  Eton 
school.  Though  not  immediately  con- 
nected with  my  present  suly'ect,  I  cannot 
refrain  from  tranacribing  part  of  his  very 
picturesque  description  of  himself.  "  In 
a  certain  ground,  belonging  to   Eton 


College,  where  the  boys  uaed  to  play 
and  eseroise  themselves,  walking  as  my 
manner  was,  slowly,  and  with  my  head 
on  one  side,  and  kicking  now  and  then 
the  stones  with  my  feet,  I  uaed  some- 
times, with  a  sort  of  musical  and  melan- 
cholic murmur,  to  repeat  to  myself  these 
verses  of  Clandian:  — 


Yet  that  sound  and  entire  sense  of  God, 
which  nature  herself  had  planted  deeply 
in  me,  very  easily  silenced  all  such 
slight  and  poetical  douhta  as  these. 
Tea,  even  in  my  first  childhood,  an  in- 
ward sense  of  the  Divine  presence  was 
so  strong  upon  my  mind,  that  I  then 
believed,  that  no  action,  word,  or  thought, 
concealed  from  him.  Which 
ae  no  distinct  reason,  philoso- 
istmction  taught  it  me  at  that 
age,  but  only  an  internal  sensation  urged 
it  upon  me,  I  think  is  a  veiy  evident 
proof,  that  this  was  an  innate  sense  or 
notion  in  me,  contrary  ia  some  absurd 
and  sordid  pretenders  to  philosophy  in 
our  present  age.  And  if  these  sophists 
shall  reply,  that  I  derived  this  sense  eai 
fraduce,  or  by  way  of  propagation,  as 
being  bom  of  parents  of  great  piety  ;  I 
demand,  how  it  came  to  pass,  t  received 
not  Calvmiam  also  alongwith  it?  for  my 
father,  mother,  and  uncle,  were  all  zeal- 


phy,  I 
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It  would  be  superfluous  to  dwell  longer  on  the  history  of 
these  speculations,  which,  whatever  value  they  may  possess  in 
the  opinion  of  persons  accustomed  to  deep  and  abstract  reason- 
ing, are  certainly  not  well  adapted  to  ordinary  or  to  unculti- 
vated understandings.  This  consideration  furnishes,,  of  itself, 
no  shght  presumption,  that  they  were  not  intended  to  be  the 
media  by  which  the  bulb  of  mankind  were  to  be  led  to  the 
knowledge  of  truths  so  essential  to  human  happiness;^  and,  ac- 
cordingly, it  was  on  this  very  ground  that  Bishop  Butler  and 
Dr.  Francis  Hutcheson  were  induced  to  strike  into  a  different 
and  more  popular  path  for  establishing  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciples of  reUgion  and  morality.  Both  of  these  writers  appear  to 
have  communicated,  in  very  early  youth,  their  doubts  and  objec- 
tions to  Dr.  Clarke ;  and  to  have  had,  even  then,  a  glimpse  of 
those  inquiries  by  which  they  were  afterwards  to  give  eo  new 
and  so  fortunate  a  direction  to  the  ethical  studies  of  their  coun- 
trymen. It  is  sufflcieut  here  to  remark  this  circumstance  as 
an  important  step  in  the  progress  of  Moral  Philosophy.  The 
farther  illustration  of  it  properly  belongs  to  another  part  of  this 


The  chief  glory  of  Clarke,  as  a  metaphysical  author,  is  due 
to  the  boldness  and  ability  with  which  he  placed  himself  in  the 
breach  against  the  Necessitarians  and  Fatalists  of  his  times. 
With  a  mind  far  inferior  to  that  of  Locke,  in  comprehensive- 
ness, in  originality,  and  in  fertility  of  invention,  he  was,  never- 
theless, the  more  wary  and  skilful  disputant  of  the  two, 
possessing,  in  a  singular  d^;ree,  that  reach  of  thought  in 
grasping  remote  consequences,  whi:;]!  effectually  saved  him 
from  those  rash  concessions  into  which  Locke  was  frequently 
betrayed  by  the  greater  warmtli  of  his  temperament,  and  viva^ 
city  of  hia  fancy.  This  logical  foresight  (the  natural  result  of 
his  habits  of  mathematical  study)  rendered  him  peculiarly  fit 
to  contend  with  adversaries,  eager  and  qualified  to  take  ad- 

OUB  followers  of  Calvin,  and  withal  very  '  [*Quicquid  nos  aut  meliores   aut 

pioua  and  good  persons." — I'r^aee   to       beatJoreB  factnrum  est  vel  in  aperto,  vol 
the  first  Tolunie  of  his  Phiiosophieal      in  proximo  posult  nntura. — Sen^a^ 
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vantage  of  every  vulnerable  point  in  his  doctrines ;  but  it  gave, 
at  the  same  time,  to  his  style  a  tameness,  and  monotony,  and 
want  of  colouring,  which  never  appear  in  the  easy  and  spirited, 
though  often  unlinished  and  unequal,  sketches  of  Locke.  Vol- 
taire has  somewhere  said  of  him,  that  he  was  a  mere  reasoning 
machine,  {un  moulin  d  raisonnemeiit,)  and  the  expression, 
though  doubtless  much  too  uuqualified,  posBesses  a  merit,  in 
point  of  just  diacrimination,  of  which  Voltaire  was  probably 
not  fully  aware/ 

'  III  the  extent  of  his  learaing,  llio 
correotneea  of  hie  taste,  and  Hie  deptli 
of  hJB  seieniiflo  acquirements,  Clarte 
possesaed  indiaputable  ajlvantages  o^er 
Locke ;  with  which  advantageg  he  com- 
bined another  not  lesa  important,  the 
ByBt«matJoal  ateadmesa  with  which  his 
easy  fortune  aad  unbroken  leisure  en- 
abled him  to  pursue  Ms  fayourite  ape- 
culationa  through  the  nhole  course  of 
hia  life. 

On  the  snbJBot  of  Free  Will,  I^cke  is 
more  indistinct,  undecided,  and  incon- 
sistent, than  might  have  been  expected 
from  his  powerful  mind,  when  directed 
to  80  important  a  question.  This  waa 
probably  owing  to  his  own  strong  feel- 
ings in  favour  of  man's  moral  liberty, 
fltru^Hng  with  the  deep  impression 
left  on  hia  philosophical  creed  by  the 
writjnga  of  Hobbes,  and  with  his  defer- 
ence for  the  talents  of  his  own  intimate 
Mend,  Anthony  CoUina.*  That  Locko 
conceived  himself  to  be  an  advocate  for 
free-inlR,  appears  indisputably  from 
many  espreasionB  in  his  chapter  on 
Pomer;  and  yet,  in  that  very  chapter, 
he  has  made  various  concessicus  to  his 
adversaries,  in  which  he  seems  to  yield 
all  that  was  contended  for  by  Hobbea 
and  Collins ;  And,  accordingly,  he  is 
ranked,  with  some  appearance  of  truth, 
by  PriestJey,  with  those  who,  while 
they  opposed  verbally  the  scheraa  of 
necessity,    have    adopted    it    suhstan- 


lially,    without   hejng  awaro   of    their 

In  one  of  Locke's  letters  to  Mr.  Moly- 
neux,  he  has  stated,  in  the  strongest 
possible  terms,  hie  conviction  of  man's 
free  agency ;  resting  this  ci 
tirely  on  our  indisputable  < 
rAikefaet.  This  declaration  of  Locke 
1  consider  as  well  worthy  of  attention 
iu  the  argument  about  Free  "Will ;  for, 
although  in  iiuestions  of  pure  specula- 
tion, the  authority  of  great  namea  is 
entitled  te  no  weight,  excepting  in  so 
iar  as  it  is  supported  by  solid  reason- 
ings, the  case  is  otherwise  with  facts 
relating  to  the  phenomena  of  the  human 
mind.  The  patient  attention  with  which 
Mr.  Locke  had  studied  these  very  nice 
phenomena  during  the  coarse  of  a  long 
life,  gives  t^  the  results  of  his  meta- 
physical experience  a  value  of  the  same 
sort,  hut  much  greater  iu  degree,  with 
that  which  we  attach  to  a  delicate  ex- 
periment in  chemistry,  when  vouched 
by  a  Black  or  a  Davy.  The  ultimata 
appeal,  afier  all,  must  he  made  by  eveij 
person  to  hia  own  coneciousness ;  hut 
when  we  have  the  experience  of  Locke 
on  the  one  hand,  and  that  of  Priestley 
and  Belsham  on  the  other,  the  contrast 
is  surely  sufficient  to  induce  every  cau- 
tious inijuirer  to  re-examine  his  feelings 
before  he  allows  himself  to  listen  lo  the 
statements  of  the  latter  in  preference  to 
that  of  the  former. 
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I  have  already  taken  notice  of  Clarke's  defence  of  moral 
liberty  in  opposition  to  Leibnitz ;  but  soon  after  tbis  contro- 
versy wa8  brought  to  a  conclusion  by  the  death  of  his  anta- 
gonist, he  had  to  resume  the  same  argument,  in  reply  to  his 
countryman,  Anthony  Collins ;  who,  following  the  footsteps  of 
Hobbes,  with  logical  talents  not  inferior  to  those  of  his  master, 
and  with  a  weight  of  personal  character  in  his  favour,  to  which 
his  master  had  no  pretensions,^  gave  to  the  cause  which  he  so 
warmly  espoused,  a  degree  of  credit  among  sober  and  serious 
inquires,  which  it  had  never  before  possessed  in  England.  I 
have  reserved,  therefore,  for  this  place,  the  few  general  reflec- 
tions which  I  have  to  offer  on  tbis  endless  subject  of  contro- 
versy. In  stating  these,  I  shall  be  the  less  anxious  to  condense 
my  thoughts,  as  I  do  not  mean  to  return  to  the  discussion  in 
the  sequel  of  this  historical  sketch.  Indeed,  I  do  not  know  of 
anything  that  has  been  advanced  by  later  writers,  in  support  of 


Pot  the  iuformatioii  of  some  of  my 
readers,  it  may  be  proper  ki  meotioii 
that  it  has  of  late  become  fashionable 
among  a  certain  clsiss  of  metapti  jeiciana, 
boltUy  to  assert,  that  the  eviiJeaoe  of 
(feir  oonecionsneaa  is  decidedly  in  fa- 
vonr  of  the  achenie  of  necessity. 

But  to  return  to  Mr.  Locke.  The 
only  consideration  on  this  subject  which 
seems  to  have  staggered  him,  was  the 
difficnl*^  of  reconciling  this  opinion  with 
the  prescience  of  God.  As  to  this  theo- 
lo^cal  difQculty,  I  have  nothing  to  say 
at  present.  The  only  qnesiion  which  I 
consider  as  of  any  consequence,  is  the 
matter  of  fact;  and,  on  this  point,  no- 
thing can  be  more  explicit  and  satis- 
factory than  the  words  of  Locte.  In 
examining  these,  ibe  attentive  reader 
will  be  satisfied,  that  Locke's  declara- 
tion is  not  (as  Priestley  asserts)  in  favour 
of  the  Liberty  of  Spontaneity,  hut  in 
favour  of  the  Liberty  of  Indifference ; 
for  as  to  iha  former,  there  Eeems  to  he 
no  difSculty  in  reconciling  it  irith  the 
prescience  of  God.  "  I  own  (says  Mr. 
Locke)  &eely  to  you  the  weakness  of 


my  understanding,  that  though  it  be 
unqaestionable  that  there  is  o. 


L    God    1 


Maker,  and  though  J  caiiJiOt  have  a 
dearef  peregiium  ofanytlitug  tho^i  that 
Jam  free;  yet  I  cannot  make  freedom 
in  man  consistent  with  omnipotence  and 
omniscience  in  God,  though  I  am  as 
fully  persuaded  of  both  as  of  any  truth 
I  most  firmly  assent  to ;  and  therefore 
I  have  long  Mnoe  given  off  the  consi- 
deration of  that  question ;  resolving  all 
into  this  short  conclusion,  that,  if  it  be 
poisiilejbr  Chd  to  maks  a  jree  agent, 
tieii  moB  is  free,  though  J  see  net  the 
way  of  it." 

'  la  speaking  disrespectfully  of  the 
personal  character  of  Hobbes,  I  alludo 
to  the  base  eervihty  of  his  political 
principles,  and  to  the  suppleness  with 
which  he  adapted  them  to  the  opposite 
interests  of  the  three  Buccessive  govern- 
ments mider  which  his  literary  life 
was  spent.  To  his  private  virtues  the 
most  honourable  lostimony  has  been 
borne,  both  by  his  Mends  end  by  his 
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the  scheme  of  necessity,  of  wliicli  the  germ  is  not  to  be  found 
in  the  inquiry  of  Collins. 

In  order  to  enter  completely  into  the  motives  which  induced 
Clarke  to  take  so  zealous  and  so  prominent  a  part  in  the  dis- 
pute about  Free  Will,  it  is  necessary  to  look  back  to  the  system 
of  Spinoza;  an  author,  with  whose  peculiar  opinions  I  have 
Mtherto  avoided  to  distract  my  readers'  attention.  At  the 
time  when  he  wrote,  he  does  not  appear  to  have  made  many 
proselytes ;  the  extravagant  and  alarming  consequences  in 
which  his  system  terminated,  serving  with  most  persons  as  a 
sufficient  antidote  against  it.  Clarke  was  probably  the  first  who 
perceived  distinctly  the  logical  accuracy  of  his  reasoning ;  and 
that,  if  the  principles  were  admitted,  it  was  impossible  to  resist 
the  conclusions  deduced  from  them,^  It  seems  to  have  been 
the  object  both  of  Leibnitz  and  of  Collins,  to  obviate  the  force 
of  this  indirect  argument  against  the  scheme  of  necessity,  by 
attempting  to  reconcile  it  with  the  moral  agency  of  man ;  a 
task  which,  I  think,  it  must  be  allowed,  was  much  less  ably 
and  plausibly  executed  by  the  former  than  by  the  latter.  Con- 
vinced, on  the  other  hand,  that  Spinoza  had  reasoned  from  his 
premises  much  more  rigorously  than  either  Collias  or  Leibnitz, 
Clarke  bent  the  whole  force  of  his  mind  to  demonstrate  that 
these  premises  were  false ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  put  incau- 
tious reaeoners  on  their  guard  against  the  seducing  sophistry  of 
his  antagonists,  by  showing,  that  there  was  no  medium  between 
admitting  the  free  agency  of  man,  and  of  acquiescing  in  all  the 
monstrous  absurdities  which  the  creed  of  Spinoza  involves, 

Spinoza/  it  may  he  proper  to  mention,  was  an  Amsterdam 

'Dr.  Reid'a  opinion   on  tliia   p   nt  of  1  ictnne,  connected  according  to  the 

coincides  esactlj  with  that  of  Clark  method  uf  geometricians,  jot,  in  other 
See  his  EBsaja  on  the  Active  Foic       of  p    tB    Mb   opinion  is  not  new,    the 

Man,  (p.  389,  4to  edition,)  who  e  he  e  batan  e  of  it  being  the  aamewith  that 

pronounoos  the  syatem  of  Spinoza  fo  be  of  s  ral  otter  philosophers,  both  an- 
"  the  genuine,  and  the  most   tenatte  nt  sn  I  modem,  European  and  East- 

Byatem  of  ueceBsity,"  em,  — See  hia  Diet.,  Art.  Spinosia,  and 

»  Bom  1632,  died  1677.    It  is  ob-  the  authoritieH  in  Note  S. 
Borred  by  Bayle,  that  "  althoagh  Spi-  It  isaRaertedbjalate  German  writer, 

noEa  was  the  iRrst  who  reduced  Atheism  that  "  Spinoza  has  been  little  heard  of 

to  a  aystom,  and  formed  it  into  a  body  in  England,  and  not  at  sJl  in  Franco, 
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Jew  of  Portuguese  extractiou,  who  (with  a  view  probably  to 
gain  a  more  favourable  reception  to  his  philosophical  dogmas) 
withdrew  himself  from  the  sect  in  which  he  had  been  educated, 
and  afterwards  appears  to  have  lived  chiefly  in  the  society  of 
Christians ; '  without,  however,  maMng  any  public  profession 
of  the  Christiaa  faith,  or  even  submitting  to  the  ceremony  of 
baptism.  In  his  philosophical  creed,  he  at  first  embraced  the 
eyetem  of  Desoartea,  and  began  his  literary  career  with  a  work 
entitled,  Renati  DescaHes  Frmdpiorvm  PMlo8QpM<B,  Ptws 
Prima  et  Secunda,  More  Oeometrico  Demonstrates,  1663.  It 
was,  however,  in  little  else  than  his  physical  principles  that  he 
agreed  with  Descartes ;  for  no  two  philosophers  ever  differed 
more  widely  in  their  metaphysical  and  theological  tenets. 
FonteneUe  characterizes  his  system  as  a  "  Cartesianism  pushed 
to  extravagance,"  (wie  Ga/rt4sianisme  outr^e;^  an  expression 
which,  although  far  from  conveying  a  just  or  adequate  idea  of 
the  whole  spirit  of  his  doctrines,  applies  very  happily  to  hie 
boldness  and  pertinacity  in  following  out  his  avowed  principles 
to  the  most  paradoxical  consequences  which  he  conceived  them 
to  involve.  The  reputation  of  his  writings,  accordingly,  has 
fallen  entirely  (excepting  perhaj«  in  Germany  and  in  Holland) 
with  the  philosophy  on  which  they  were  grafted ;  although 
some  of  the  most  obnoxious  opinions  contained  in  them  are 
still,  from  time  to  time,  obtruded  on  the  world,  under  the  dis- 
guise of  a  new  form,  and  of  a  phraseology  le^  revolting  to 
modern  taste.^ 

and  that  he  has  been  zealously  defended 
and  attacked  by  Germans  alone."  The 
same  writer  informs  os,  that  "  the 
philosophy  of  Leilmita  has  been  little 
studied  in  France,  and  not  at  all  in  Eng- 
land." —  Lectures  on  the  History  of 
Literoiure,  byFtiED.  Sohlegel.  Eng- 
KbU  Tranal.  puhliahed  at  Edin.  1818. 
Vol.  ii.  p.  243. 

Ib  it  possible  that  an  author  who  pro- 
nonnces  so  dogmatically  upon  the  phi- 
losophy of  England,  should  never  have 
heard  the  name  of  Dr.  Clarte? 

'  Thp  Synagogue  were  bo  indignant 


at  his  apostasy,  that  they  p 
against  him  tbeir  highsU  sentence  of 
excommunication  called  Schammata. 
The  form  of  the  sentence  may  be  found 
in  the  Treatise  of  Selden,  De  Jure  Na^ 
tune  et  Gemtiura,  lib.  iy.  c.  7.  It  is  a 
docmnent  of  some  curiosity,  and  will 
scarcely  suffer  hy  a  comparison  with  the 
Popish  form  of  eicommunicatioii  re- 
corded by  Sl«me.  I"oi  some  farther 
particulars  with  respect  to  Spinoza  see 
Note  L  L. 

■  "  On  vient  de   proposer  &  1' Acade- 
mic de  Berlin,  pour  siijct  de  concours  : 
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Ill  no  part  of  Spinoza's  works  lias  lie  avowed  himself  an 
atheist ;  but  it  will  not  be  disputed,  by  those  who  comprehend 
the  drift  of  his  reasoningSj  that,  in  point  of  practical  tendency, 
Atheism  and  Spinozism  are  one  and  the  same.  In  this  respect, 
we  may  apply  to  Spinoza  (and  I  may  add  to  Yanini  also)  what 
Cicero  has  said  of  Epicurus,  Verbis  reliquit  Deos,  re  sustvlit ; 
a  remark  which  coincides  exactly  with  an  expression  of  New- 
ton's in  the  Scholium  at  the  end  of  the  Prindpia :  "  Deds  sine 
dominio,  providentia,  et  eausis  finalibus,  nihil  aliud  est  quam 
Fatum  et  Natuha."' 

Among  other  doctrines  of  natural  and  revealed  religion  which 
Spinoza  affected  to  embrace,  was  that  of  the  Divine  Omnipre- 
sence ;  a  doctrine  which,  combined  with  the  Plenum  of  Des- 
cartes, led  him,  by  a  short  and  plausible  process  of  reasoning, 
to  the  revival  of  the  old  theory  which  represented  Grod  as  tTie 
sold  of  the  world  ;  or  rather  to  that  identification  of  God  and 
of  the  material  imivei-se,  which  I  take  to  be  still  more  agree- 
able to  the  idea  of  Spinoza.^   I  am  particularly  anxious  to  direct 


'  Qnela  sont  les  poiats  de  coatact  du 
Cartesianisme  et  du  systSme  de  Spi- 
noza?'" — Becherckes  PhUosopkigMS, 
par  M.  do  Bonald,  1818. 

'  One  of  the  most  elaborate  and  acnte 
refiitationa  of  Spinraiani  which  has  yet 
appeared,  is  to  be  found  in  Bayle'a  Dio- 
tionaij,  where  it  is  described  aa  "  the 
moat  monatrous  Bcheme  imt^inable,  and 
the  moat  diametrically  opposite  to  the 
clearest  notioiiB  of  the  mind."  The 
Game  author  affirms,  that  "it  hae  been 
fully  OTerthfown  even  by  the  weakebt 
of  its  adveraaries." — "  It  doea  not,  in- 
deed, appear  posaible,"  aa  Mr.  Mac- 
laurin  has  observed,  "  to  invent  another 
system  equally  absurd  ;  amounting  (as 
it  doea  in  fact)  to  this  proposition,  that 
there  is  but  one  substance  in  the  uni- 
verse, endowed  with  infinite  attribntes, 
{particularly  infinite  extension  and  cogi- 
tation,) whioh  produces  all  other  thio^ 
necessarily  as  its  own  modifications,  and 
which  alone  is,  in  all  events,  both  phy- 


sical and  moral,  at  onee  cause  and  effect, 
agent  and  patient." — Vieui  of  Nemton's 
Discoveries,  hook  t.  chap,  iv, 

'  Spinona  supposes  that  there  ate  in 
God  two  eternal  properties,  thought  and 
extension ;  and  as  he  held,  with  Des- 
cartes, that  extension  is  the  essence  of 
roaiter,  he  must  necessarily  have  con- 
ceived materiaiitu  to  be  an  essentiaL 
attribute  of  God.  "  Per  Corpus  intelligo 
modum,  qui  Dei  essentiam  quatenns  ut 
res  extensa  consideratur,  certo  et  deter- 
niinato  modo  eiprimit." — (EtMca  or- 
dine  '^eoiaeirico  Demonstrata,  Para  ii. 
Defin.  1.  See  alao  ^tMe.  Para  i.  Prop. 
14.)  With  respect  to  the  other  attri- 
butes of  God,  he  held  that  God  ia  the 
cause  of  all  things ;  but  that  he  acts  not 
from  choicB,  but  ftom  necessity ;  and  of 
consequence,  that  he  is  the  involuntary 
authot  of  all  the  good  and  evil,  virtue 
and  vice,  which  are  exhibited  in  hnman 
life.  "Res  nuUo  alio  mode,  neque  alio 
ordine  a  Deo  produoi  potuerunt,  quam 
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prodnotee  sunt." — (Ibid,  Pars  i.  Prop. 
33.)  In  one  of  Hs  letters  to  Mr.  Olden- 
bnig,  (Letter  21,J  lie  acknowledges 
that  his  ideas  of  God  and  of  nature  were 
very  different  from  those  entertained  by 
modem  Chrietiane ;  adding,  b;  way  of 
explanation,   "  Deum    remni    amuium 


the  attention  of  my  readers  to  this  part  of  his  system,  as  I  con- 
ceive it  to  be  at  present  very  generally  misrepresented,  or,  at 
least,  very  generally  misiindcrstood ;  a  thing  not  to  be  wondered 
at,  considering  the  total  neglect  into  which  his  works  have  long 

The  edition  of  Spinoza's  works  to 
which  my  references  are  made,  is  Iha 
complete  and  very  accurate  one  puh- 
liehed  at  Jena,  in  1802,  hj  Henr.  Eberh. 
GJottlol)  PauluB,  who  styles  himself  Doc- 
tor and  Professor  of  Theology. 

This  learned  divine  is  at  no  pains  to 
conceal  hie  admiration  of  the  character 
as  well  as  talents  of  hia  author;  nor 
does  he  seem  to  ha¥e  much  ta  object  to 
the  system  of  Spinoziem,  as  eiplained 
in  hia  posthumons  wovt  upon  Ethics ; 
a  work  whicli,  the  editor  admits,  con- 
tains the  only  genuine  exposition  of 
Spinoza's  creed.  "  Sedes  sysifiraatis 
quod  flibi  oondidit  in  ethica  est."  — 
(Prof.  Iteratte  EdiUame,  p.  i 
what  manner  all  this  w 
his  thaological  lectures  with  the  doc- 
trines either  of  natoral  or  of  revealed 
religion,  it  is  not  very  easy  to  imagine. 
Perhaps  he  only  affords  a  new  example 
of  what  Dr.  Clarke  long  ago  remarked, 
that  "  Believing  loo  much  and  too  little 
have  commonly  tho  luck  to  meet  toge- 
ther, like  two  things  moving  contrary 
ne  circle." — ThirdLetter 


nntem  statno ;" — an  eipiession  to  which 
I  can  annex  no  other  meaning  but  this, 
that  Grod  is  inseparably  and  essentially 
united  with  his  works,  and  that  they 
form  together  but  one  being.  [*  The 
trimaieiii  act£  of  Ciod  (according  to 
Bishop  Burnet)  "  are  those  which  are 
done  in  a  succession  of  times,  such  as 
creation,  providence,  and  miracles  ; 
whereas  his  immanent  acts,  his  know- 
ledge and  decrees,  are  one  with  hia 
essence." — Eafpasil.  pp.  26,  27.] 

The  diversity  of  opinions  entertained 
concerning  the  nature  of  Spinozism  has 
been  chieSy  owing  to  this,  that  some 
have  formed  their  notions  of  it  from  the 
books  which  Spinoza  published  during 
bis  life,  and  others  from  his  posthomous 
remiuns.  It  is  in  the  last  alone  (parti- 
cularly in  his  Ethica)  that  his  system  is 
to  be  seeu  completely  unveiled  and  un- 
disguised. In  the  former,  and  also  in 
the  letters  addressed  txi  his  friends,  he 
occasionally  accommodates  himself,  with 
a  very  temporizing  spirit,  to  what  he 
considered  as  the  prejudices  of  the  world. 
In  proof  of  this,  aee  his  Tractaiat  Theo- 
logico-FoHtKus,  and  hia  epistolary  cor- 
respondence, jNMstm ;  above  all,  his  letter 
to  a  young  friend  who  bad  apostatized 
from  Protestantism  to  the  Catholic 
Chnrch,  The  letter  is  addressed,  "  No- 
bilissimo  Juveni,  Alberto  Stirgk."  — 
Spin.  Op.  fom.  ii.  p.  695. 


w^im 


A  late  German  writer,  who,  in  hia 
own  opinions,  has  certainly  no  leaning 
towards  Spinoaism,  has  yet  spoken  of 
the  moral  tendency  of  Spinoza's  writings 
in  terms  of  the  warmest  prMse.  "  The 
morality  of  Spinoza  (says  M.  Fred. 
ScLlegel)  is  not  indeed  that  of  the  Bible, 
for  ho  himself  was  no  Christian,  but  it 
is  still  a  pure  and  noble  morality,  re- 
sembling that  of  the  ancient  Sloics, 
perhaps  poEsessing  considerable  advan- 
tiiges  over  that  systsm.  That  which 
makes  him  strong  when  opposed  to 
adversaries  who  do  not  understand  or 
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fallen.     It  is  only  in  this  way  I  can  account  for  the  frequent 
use  which  has  most  unfairly  been  made  of  the  term  Spine 
to  stigmatize  and  discredit  some  doctrines,  or  rather  some  n: 
of  spealdng,  which  have  been  sanctioned  not  only  by  the  v 


feel  his  depth,  or  who  imconecioualy 
have  fallen  into  errors  not  much  different 
from  Ma,  is  not  merely  the  acientifle 
elearneas  and  dedaion  of  his  intellect, 


but  in 


!r  degree  the  open- 


hearledcees,  strong  feeling,  and 
tioD,  with  which  all  that  he  saya  geenui 
to  gush  from  hia  heart  and  acul."— 
{Lent,  of  Fred.  SotJegel,  Eng.  Transl 
vol.  ii,  p.  244.)  The  rest  of  the  passage 
which  coiitaina  a  sort  of  apology  for  the 
syslem  of  Bpinoaa,  is  still  more  curious 

Alth  U(jh  it  ia  with  the  mctaphyaital 
ten  t  f  Spinoza  alone  that  we  aie  im 
m  d  t«ly  concerned  at  preaent,  it  is  not 
alt  geth  foreign  to  my  purpose  to  oh 
th  t  he  had  also  speculated  much 
about  th  principles  of  government  and 
that  the  coincidence  of  his  opinions  with 
those  of  Hobbes,  on  this  Jaat  auhject 
was  not  leas  remarkable  than  the  suni 
larity  of  their  views  on  the  most  imports 
ant  questions  of  metuph^fsica  and  ethics. 
Unconnected  aa  theae  different  branches 
of  knowledge  may  at  first  appear,  the 
theoriea  of  Spinoza  and  of  Hobbes^in- 
cecning  aU  of  them,  formed  parts  of  one 
and  the  same  system ;  the  whole  ter- 
minating nltimately  in  the  maxim  with 
which,  according  to  Phitarch,  Anaxar- 
chiis  consoled  Alexander  afier  the  mur- 
der of  GlytuB :  nSj  ri  v^dx^"  ^"^  *■"" 
xjaToSvme  SiBBi'jj  iTku.  Even  in  discus- 
sing the  question  about  Liberty  and 
Necessity,  Hobbes  cannot  help  glancing 
at  this  political  corollary.  "  Theyoiter 
of  God  alone  is  a  sufficient  juetijtsation 
of  any  action  he  doth."  .  .  .  "That 
which  he  doth  is  made  just  by  his  doing 
it."  .  .  .  "Power  itrefflHtible  justifies 
oS  actions  really  and  properly,  in  whom- 
soever it  l>e  fonnd."' — {Of  JMiivly  ami 


I^eee»sity,  addressed  to  the  Lord  Mar- 
quis of  Newcastle.)  Spinoza  has  ex- 
pressed himself  exacUj  to  the  same  pur- 
pose.— (See  hia  TradaUts  ifeKficuB, 
cap.  2,  §  3,  4.)  So  steadily,  indeed, 
is  thia  prflctioal  application  of  their  ab- 
stract principles  kept  in  view  by  both 
these  writers,  that  not  one  generous  feel- 
ing is  ever  Buffered  to  escape  the  pen  of 
either  in  favour  of  the  rights,  tbe  liberljes, 
or  the  improvement  of  their  species. 

The  cloae  affinity  between  those  ah- 
atraot  theoriea  which  tend  to  degrade 
hi  man  nature,  and  tliat  accommodating 
morahtv  which  prepares  the  minda  of 
men  for  receiving  paaaively  the  yoke  of 
slavery  although  too  little  attended  to 
hi  the  writers  of  Kteraiy  history,  has 
not  been  overlooked  by  those  deeper 
politicians  who  are  disposed  (as  has  been 
alleged  f  the  first  of  the  Csesars)  to 
consider  their  fellow-creatures  "  but  aa 
rubbibh  in  the  way  of  their  ambition,  or 
tools  to  be  employed  in  removing  it." 
This  practical  tendency  of  the  Epicurean 
philosophy  ia  remarked  by  one  of  the 
wisest  of  the  Eoman  statesmen ;  and  we 
Jeara  from  the  same  high  authority,  bow 
fashionable  this  philosophy  was  in  the 
higher  circles  of  his  countrymen,  at  that 
disastrous  period  which  immediately 
preceded  the  ruin  of  the  Republic. 
"Nunquam  audivi  in  Epicuri  schola, 
Lycurgiim,  Solonem,  MiMadem,  Themis- 
toclem,  Epamiuondam,  nominari ;  qui 
in  ore  sunt  cieterorum  omnium  philoso- 
phorum."— (iJe  Mn.  lib.  ii.  o.  21.) 
"Nee  tamen  Epicuri  licet  oblivisoi,  ai 
cupiaro ;  oujus  imaginem  non  modo  in 
tabulis  nostri  familiares,  sed  etiam  in 
poculis,  et  annulis  habeiit ." — Ibid,  lib.  v. 

The  prevalence  of  Hobbism  at  the 
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of  the  ancients,  but  by  the  highest  names  in  English  philosophy 
and  literature ;  and  which,  whether  right  or  wrong,  will  he 
found,  on  a  careful  examination  and  comparison,  not  to  have 
the  most  distant  affinity  to  the  ahsurd  creed  with  which  they 
have  been  confounded.  I  am  afraid  that  Pope,  in  the  following 
lines  of  the  Dundad,  suffered  himself  so  fer  to  be  misled  by 
the  mahgnity  of  Warburton,  as  to  aim  a  secret  stab  at  Kewton 
and  Clarke,  by  associating  their  figurative,  and  not  altogether 
unexceptionable,  language  concerning  space  (when  they  called 
it  the  sensorium  of  the  Deity)  with  the  opinion  of  Spinoza,  as 
1  have  just  explained  it.^ 

"  Thrust  some  Meclianio  Cause  into  Hie  plsce, 
Or  liind  in  matter,  or  diffuse  in  space," 


How  little  was  it  suspected  by  the  poet,  when  this  t 
escaped  him,  that  the  charge  of  Spinozism  and  Pantheism  was 
afterwards  to  he  brought  against  himself,  for  the  eubliraest 
passage  to  be  foimd  in  hie  writings ! 


court  of  CharloB  II.,  (a  fact  acknow- 
ledged ty  Clarendon  himself,)  is  bat  one 
uf  the  man;  instances  which  might  be 
quoted  from  modem  times  in  confirma- 
tion of  theae  remarks. 

The  practical  tendency  of  such  doc- 

Bal  scepticiBm,  by  holding  up  fo  ridicule 
the  extravagancies  and  incoUBiBtoncies 
uf  the  learned,  is  precisely  similar.  We 
are  told  by  Tacitus,  (Annal.  lib.  liv.) 
that  Nero  was  accustomed,  at  the  close 
of  a  banquet,  to  Bummon  a  parly  of  phi- 
losophers, that  he  might  amuse  himself 
wiih  listening  to  the  endless  diversity 
and  discordancy  of  their  respective  sys- 
tems; nor  were  there  wanting  philo- 
sophers at  Home,  the  same  histonan 
adds,  who  were  iiattered  to  be  thus  ex- 
hibited as  a  spectacle  at  the  table  of  the 
emparot.  What  a  deep  and  instruciive 
moral  is  conveyed  by  thia  anecdote  I  and 
what  ft  contrast  does  it  afford  to  the  spn- 


timent  of  one  of  Nero's  suocassora,  who 
was  himself  a  philosopher  in  the  best 
sense  of  the  word,  and  whose  reign  fur- 
nisiiea  some  of  the  fiiirest  pages  in  the 
annals  of  the  human  race  I  "  I  searcli 
for  truth,  (says  Marcus  Antoninus,)  by 
which  no  person  has  ever  been  injured." 

*  WarbuttoB,  indeed,  always  jiro/esaes 
great  respect  for  Newton ;  but  of  his 
hostility  to  Clarke  it  is  unnecessary  to 
produce  any  other  proof  than  his  note 
on  the  following  line  of  (lie  J^MUcitHi.' — 


could  not  posaihly  hare  been  written  by 
any  person  impreBSod  with  a  doe  vene- 
ration fop  this  glory  of  hiB  species  ? 
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"  All  aie  but  parts  of  one  stnpetidoua  whole, 
Whtise  body  Nature  is,  and  God  tbo  sou]. 

I/ives  f  hrougli  alt  Life,  extends  ikrovgk  oil  extent, 
Spreads  tatdivided,  operates  anspent."' 

Bayle  was,  I  think,  the  writer  who  first  led  the  way  to  this 
misapplication  of  the  term  Spimmsm;  and  his  object  in  doing 
so  was  plainly  to  destroy  the  effect  of  the  most  refined  and 
philosophical  conceptions  of  the  Deity  which  were  ever  formed 
by  the  unassisted  power  of  human  reason. 

"  Estne  Dei  aedes  nisi  terra,  et  pontas,  et  aer, 
Et  ctelum,  et  virtus?   Superoa  qcid  qutorimua  ultra? 
Jupiter  est  quodcum([ue  videa,  quocumque  moveria." 

"  Ib  tliere  a  place  that  God  nouM  olioose  to  love 
Seyond  this  eattb,  tbs  seas,  jon  Heavon  above. 
And  virtnons  minda,  tbe  noblest  throne  for  Jove  ; 
Why  seek  we  lartlier  then  ?    Behold  around, 
How  all  thou  seeet  does  with  the  God  ahouud, 
Jove  is  alike  to  all,  and  aJwaya  to  bo  found." 

Rowe's  Lucan. 

Who  hnt  Bayle   could  have  thought  of  extracting   anything 
like  Spinozism  from  such  verses  as  these ! 

On  a  subject  so  infinitely  disproportioned  to  our  faculties,  it 
is  vain  to  expect  language  which  will  bear  a  logical  and  cap- 
tious examination.  Even  tbe  Sacred  Writers  themselves  are 
forced  to  adapt  their  phraseology  to  the  comprehension  of  those 
to  whom  it  is  addressed,  and  frequently  borrow  the  figurative 
diction  of  poetry  to  convey  ideas  which  must  be  interpreted, 
not  according  to  tbe  letter,  but  tbe  spirit  of  the  passage.  It  ia 
thus  that  thunder  is  called  the  voice  of  God ;  the  wind.  His 
breath ;  and  the  tempest,  the  blast  of  His  nostrUs.  Not  attend- 
ing to  this  circumstance,  or  rather  not  choosing  to  direct  to  it 

'  This  passage,   aa  Warton   Iiaa  re-  ticdarly  in  tlie  Hymn  to  Narrayna, 
marked,  bears  a  very  striking  anali^y  or  the  Spirit  of  God,  taken,  as  he  in- 
to a  noble  one  in  the  old  Orphic  versea  forms  us,  from  the  ■writings  of  their 
quoted   in    the   treatise    ni()    icsir(i,i>v,  ancient  authota : 
aacribed  to  Aristotle;  and  it  is  not  a  , 

iiM.  „*»,  .h.t  th.  .„,  a.»  <«.»  srsrxi'. «t:;s.~... : 

in   some  specimens  of  ffinrfoo  poetry,       Glows  in  the  n^bow,  apwlilca  in  the  stream, 
translated  by  Sir  W.  Jones ;  more  par-  fcc.  Sa 
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the  attention  of  his  readers,  Spinoza  has  laid  hold  of  the  well- 
known  oxpression  of  St.  Paul,  that  "  in  God  we  live,  and  move, 
and  have  our  being,"  as  a  proof  that  the  ideas  of  the  apostle, 
concerning  the  Divine  Nature,  were  pretty  much  the  same  with 
his  own ;  a  consideration  which,  if  duly  weighed,  might  have 
protected  some  of  the  passages  above  quoted  from  the  unchari- 
table criticisms  to  which  they  have  frequently  been  exposed.' 

To  return,  however,  to  Collins,  from  whose  controversy  with 
Clarke  I  was  insensibly  led  aside  into  this  short  digression 


with  the  liciotrine  of  the  AiiiTna 
Mimdi,  nome  philosophers,  both  ancient 
and  modeiTi,  have  connected  anoiher 
theory,  according  to  wliich  the  souls  of 
men  are  portions  of  the  Snpreme  Being, 
with  whom  they  are  re-niiited  at  death, 
and  in  wLom  they  are  finally  absorbed 
and  lost.  To  aseiet  tlie  imagination  in 
conceiving  this  theory,  deatli  lias  been 
compared  to  the  breaking  of  a  phial  of 
water,  immersed  in  the  ocean.  It  is 
needlesB  to  Bay,  that  this  incompre- 
bensible  jargon  has  no  necessary  con- 
nexiotL  with  the  doctrine  which  repre- 
aeuts  God  as  the  soul  of  the  world,  and 
that  it  wonld  have  been  loudly  dis- 
claimed, not  only  by  Pope  and  Thomson, 
but  by  Epictetus,  AntoninuB,  and  all 
(he  wisest  and  soberest  of  the  Stoical 
Hchocd  Whatever  olgectiona,  tharetbre, 
may  be  made  to  this  doctrine,  let  not  ita 
supposed  coneegvences  ba  chained  upon 
any  but  thoae  who  may  espreasly  avow 
them.  On  snch  a  sulgect,  as  Gibbon 
has  well  remarlied,  "  we  shoidd  be  slow 
to  anspect,  and  atill  slower  to  condemn." 
—Ibid.  p.  510- 

Sir  William  Jonea  mentions  a  very 
curious  modification  of  this  theoi?  of 
ohsoTjition,  as  ona  of  the  doctrines  of  the 
VedaiOa  School.  "  The  Vedanta  School 
represent  Elf/itiati  happineas  as  a  total 
absorption,  though  not  such  aa  to  destroy 
amsciouaneaa,  in  the  Divine  EBsenoe." — 
Duaei-tation  on  the  Goda  of  Greece, 
Tt'ily,  and  India. 


observes,  that  "  the  mind  which  is 
IMPOSED  into  the  different  parta  of 
matter,  and  which  kinoi.b9  itself  with 
the  mighty  maas,  scarcely  retaina  any 
property  of  a  spiritual  subatance,  and 
beara  too  near  an  affinity  to  the  prin- 
ciples which  the  impious  Spinoza  re- 
vived rather  than  invented."  Ho  adds, 
however,  that  "the  poverty  of  human 
language,  and  the  obscurity  of  human 
ideas,  make  it  diPScult  to  speak  worthily 
of  the  BBEAi  HB8T  cADSE  and  that  our 
most  religioi  8  poets  (particularly  Pope 
and  Th  mton  )  in  stnvtng  to  express 
the  preaence  anl  energy  of  the  Deity 
m  every  part  of  the  universe  deviate 
miwanlj  into  images  wh  oh  require 
a  favourable  consiruction  But  these 
writers  (ha  candidly  remarka)  deserve 
that  favour  by  the  aullima  manner  m 
which  th  y  celebrate  the  Greit  Father 
of  the  umierae  and  ly  those  eff  si  ns 
of  love  and  frratituda  which  are  ii  con 
Bistent  w  th  the  materialist  a  svst«m 
—Mac  Works  vol  ii  pp  509  510 

May  I  be  permiftod  here  to  remark 
that  it  is  not  only  <B(?seuK  but  iiaposeibk 
to  apeak  of  the  omnipresence  and  omui- 
potance  of  God,  without  deviating  into 
such  images? 
VOL.  I. 
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about  Spinoza :  I  have  already  said,  that  it  seems  to  have  been 
the  aim  of  Collins  to  vindicate  the  docti-ine  of  Necessity  from 
the  reproach  brought  on  it  by  its  supposed  alliance  with 
Spinozism ;  and  to  retort  upon  the  partisans  of  free-will  the 
charges  of  favouring  atheism  and  immorality.  In  proof  of 
this  I  have  only  to  quote  the  account  given  by  the  author 
himself,  of  the  plan  of  his  work : — 

"  Too  much  care  cannot  be  taken  to  prevent  being  misunder- 
stood and  prejudged,  in  handling  questions  of  such  nice  specu- 
lation as  those  of  Liberty  and  Nect^ity;  and,  therefore, 
though  I  might  in  justice  expect  to  be  read  before  any  judg- 
ment be  passed  on  me,  I  think  it  proper  to  premise  the  follow- 
ing observations : — 

"  1.  First,  Though  I  deny  liberty  in  a  certain  meaning  of 
that  word,  yet  I  contend  for  liberty,  as  it  signifies  a  power  in 
man  to  do  as  he  wills  or  pleases ;  [*  which  is  the  notion  of 
liberty  maintained  by  Aristotle,  Cicero,'  Mr.  Locke,  and  several 
other  philosophers,  ancient  and  modem.]  .  .  . 

"  2.  Secondly,  When  I  affirm  necessHy,  I  contend  only  for 
moral  necessity  ;  meaning  thereby,  that  man  who  is  an  intelli- 
gent and  sensible  being,  is  determined  by  his  reason  and  his 
senses ;  and  I  deny  man  to  be  subject  to  such  necessity  as  is  in 
clocks,  watches,  and  such  other  beings,  which,  for  want  of  sen- 
sation and  intelligence,  are  subject  to  an  absolute,  physical,  or 
mechanical  necessity. 

"  3.  Thirdly,  I  Jiave  undertaken  to  show,  that  the  notions 
I  advance  are  so  fiir  from  being  inconsistent  with,  that  they 
are  the  sole  foundations  of  morality  and  laws,  and  of  rewards 
and  punishments  in  society;  and  that  the  notions  I  explode 
are  subversive  of  them."® 

'  [«  How  far  tliin  is  a  juet  account  of  vi  velU.'"     Bat  Cicero  is  \u:ie  speaMng 

Cicero's  notion  of  tibertj,  tte  reader  of  tliat  ijier(i/ which  conaista  in  exemp- 

mBj-  judge  from  Ilia  own  words.     "  Si  tion  fi-om  external  restraint ;  in  which 

omnia  fate   iiunt   (bhjs  Cicero)   omnia  eensa  of  the  word,  it  hss   nothing  in 

finnt  causa  anteeedente  ;  at  ai   causa  common  with  Ihat  moral  liberty  which 

nppotitue  non  est  sita  in  nobis,"  &o, —  has  been  ao  long  the  subject  of  diapuia 

De  Foto,  cap.  xvii.  among  metaphysioiane.] 

Cicero,  indeed,  has  elsewhere   said,  '  A  PhUoae^ldail  Inguiry  eoncerning 

"  Q'aid  est  liherlasf    2'bkstas  vinendi  Hvman  Z/ihaiy,  3d  edit.   Lend.  1735. 
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In  the  prosecution  of  his  argument  on  this  question,  Collins 
endeavours  to  show,  that  man  is  a  necessary  agent :  1.  From 
our  experience,  (By  experience  he  means  our  own  conaeious- 
nees  that  we  are  necessary  agents.)  2.  From  the  impossibility 
of  liberty.^  3.  From  the  consideration  of  the  Divine  ijresciencc. 
4,  From  the  nature  and  use  of  rewards  and  punishments; 
and,  5,  From  the  nature  of  morality.^ 

In  this  view  of  the  subject,  and,  indeed,  in  the  very  selection 
of  his  premises,  it  is  remarkable  how  completely  Collins  has 
anticipated  Dr.  Jonathan  Edwards,  the  moat  celebrated  and 
indisputably  the  abl^t  champion  of  the  scheme  of  Necessity 
who  has  since  appeared.  The  coincidence  is  so  perfect,  that  the 
outline  given  by  the  former,  of  the  plan  of  his  work,  might  have 
served  with  equal  propriety  as  a  preface  to  that  of  tlie  latter. 

From  the  above  summary,  and  still  more  from  the  whole 
tenor  of  the  PMlosophiccU  Inquiry,  it  is  evident  that  Collins 
(one  of  the  most  obnoxious  writers  of  his  day  to  divines  of  all 
denominations)  was  not  Jess  solicitous  than  his  successor 
Edwards  to  reconcile  his  metaphysical  notions  with  man's 
acoountableness  and  moral  agency.  The  remarks,  accordingly, 
of  Clarke  upon  CoUins's  worii,  are  equally  applicable  to  that  of 
Edwards.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  they  seem  never  to  have 
fallen  into  the  hands  of  this  very  acute  and  honest  reasoner. 
As  for  CoUins,  it  is  a  remarkable  circumstance,  that  he  at- 
tempted no  reply  to  this  tract  of  Olaike's,  although  he  lived 
twelve  years  after  its  publication.*  The  reasonings  contained 
in  it,  t<^ther  with  those  on  the  same  subject  in  his  correspon- 
dence with  Leibnitz,  and  in  his  Demonstration  of  the  Being 

'  See  Note  M  M,  17,59,  n  boot  printed  but  never  pnb- 

'  See  Note  N  N.  lialied,   and  containing  "  Cursory  Ee- 

*  [Not  during  Clarke's  life.    But  in  inaika   upon   Dr.  Clnrke's  Answer  to 

1729,  Coliiiis  published  a  treatise   On  Mr.CoUins'sInquii'j'concBmingHuijian 

Libertij  and  NeceaaUy,  being  ft  vindica-  Libecty,'" — this  author  siijs,  (pp.  6,  7, 

tion   of   his  ImpiiTi).     Thia   defence,  61,  66,)  that  Collins  was  doten'ed  from 

which  seems  now  qnite  unknown,  was,  answering  Clarke   "  hy  a  fear  of  tJie 

however,  answered  in  the  followingyear  Civil  Magis^ate."    Bajle's  Dictiojiary 

Lj  two  Anglican  divines,  (.lackeon  and  in  English  (Art.  ColUiia)  niakoe  sn  nn- 

Gretton.)      Tlie   aulbor   of  MejUcHaas  qualified    asBertion   equivalent    io   Mr. 

wpoii  lAbertij  and  Neceseity,  &c.,  LonJ.  Stewnrt's. — £J.] 
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aTid  Attributes  of  God,  form,  in  my  humble  opinion,  the  most  im- 
portant as  well  as  powerM  of  all  his  metaphysical  arguments.^ 
The  adversaries  with  whom  he  had  to  contend  were,  both  of 
them,  eminently  distinguished  by  ingenuity  and  subtlety,  and 
he  seems  to  have  put  forth  to  the  utmost  his  logical  strength, 
in  contending  with  such  antagonists.  "  The  hberty  or  moral 
agency  of  man  (says  his  friend  Bishop  Hoadley)  was  a  darling 
point  to  him.  He  excelled  always,  and  showed  a  superiority 
to  all,  whenever  it  came  into  private  discourse  or  public  debate. 
But  he  never  more  excelled  than  when  he  was  pressed  with  the 
strength  Leibnitz  wm  master  of ;  which  made  hijn  exert  all  his 
talents  to  set  it  once  again  in  a  clear  light,  to  guard  it  against 
the  evil  of  metaphysical  obscurities,  and  to  give  the  finishing 
stroke  to  a  subject  which  must  ever  be  the  foundation  of 
morality  in  man,  and  is  the  ground  of  the  accountableness  of 
intelligent  creatures  for  all  their  actions."^ 

It  is  needless  to  say,  that  neither  Leibnitz  nor  CoUins  ad- 
mitted the  fairness  of  the  inferences  which  Clarke  conceived  to 
foUow  from  the  scheme  of  necessity :  But  almost  every  page  in 
the  subsequent  history  of  this  controversy  may  be  regarded  as 
an  additional  illustration  of  the  soundness  of  Clarke's  reason- 
ings, and  of  the  sagacity  with  which  he  anticipated  the  fatal 
errors  likely  to  issue  from  the  system  which  he  opposed. 

"  Thus  (says  a  very  learned  disciple  of  Leibnitz,  who  made 
his  first  appearance  as  an  author  about  thirty  years  after  the 
death  of  his  master^) — thus,  the  same  chain  embraces  the 


'  Voltaire,  wiio,  in  all  prnTjabilitj, 
never  read  either  Clarke  or  CoIKhb,  has 
said  that  tlie  fonner  replied  Ia  the 
latter  only  hj  Tlieohgical  reasoninga : 
"  CtaThe  n'a  r^pimdti  fi  CoUtfis  qu'ett 
ThSiiUigien."—{Qve«t.  but  VEtu^cIo- 
pfdie.  Art.  Liberty.)  Nothing  can  be 
more  remote  from  the  truth.  The  argu- 
ment of  CliU'ke  is  whrilly  Metaph^ncal; 
whereas,  his  antagonist,  in  yarious 
instances,  lias  attempted  to  wrest  to  his 
own  porpoaes  the  words  of  Scripture. 

'  Prefaeo  to  the  folio  ed.  of  Clarke's 


tfui-fe.— The  vital  impnrtance  which 
Clarlie  ntlached  to  this  question,  has 
given  to  the  concluding  paragraphs  of 
his  remarks  on  Collins,  an  earneainesa 
and  a  siJemnity  of  which  there  are  net 
many  inatanctis  in  his  writings.  These 
paragraphs  cannot  be  too  strongly  re- 
commended to  the  attention  of  those 
well-meaning  persons,  who,  in  onr  own 
limes,  have  come  forward  as  the  apostles 
of  Dr.  Priestley's  "great  and  gbrions 
Doctrine  of  Philosophical  Neceasity." 
'  Charles  Bonnet,  bom  1720,  died  1793. 
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physical  and  moral  worlds,  binds  the  past  to  the  present,  the 
present  to  the  future,  the  future  to  eternity." 

"  That  wisdom  which  has  ordained  the  existence  of  tliis 
chain,  has  douhtless  willed  that  of  every  link  of  which  it  is 
composed.  A  (Jalwula  is  one  of  those  links,  and  this  link  is 
of  iron :  a  Mabcus  Aurblius  is  another  link,  and  this  Hnk  is 
of  gold.  Both  are  necessary  parts  of  one  whole,  which  could 
not  but  exist.  Shall  God  then  be  angry  at  the  sight  of  the 
iron  link  ?  What  absm'dity  I  God  esteems  this  link  at  its 
proper  value:  He  sees  it  in  its  cause,  and  he  approves  this 
cause,  for  it  ia  good.  God  beholds  moral  monsters  as 
he  beholds  physical  monsters.  Happy  is  the  Hnk  of  goldl 
Still  more  happy  if  he  know  that  he  is  only  fortunate^  He 
has  attained  the  highest  degree  of  moral  perfection,  and  is 
nevertheless  without  pride,  knowing  that  what  he  is,  is  the 
necessary  result  of  the  place  which  he  must  occupy  in  the 
chain." 

"  The  gospel  is  the  allegorical  exposition  of  this  system ;  the 
simile  of  the  potter  is  its  summary.''^ — Bonnet,  torn,  viii,  pp. 
237,  238. 

In  what  essential  respect  does  this  system  differ  from  that 
of  Spinoza  ?  Is  it  not  even  more  dangerous  in  its  practical 
tendency,  in  consequence  of  the  high  strain  of  mystical  devo- 
tion by  which  it  is  exalted  ?  ^ 


'  The  won3B  in  the  origina]  are, 
"Heuraui  le  chainon  d'or!  plus  Seu!"- 
eux  encore,  e'il  eait  qull  u'eat  qu'  henr- 
eua;."  The  donble  meaning  of  heinrevx, 
if  it  render  the  expresBioo  less  logically 
precise,  gives  it  at  leaat  an  epigram- 
matic turn,  which  cannot  he  preBerved 
in  our  language. 

»  Sea  Note  0  0. 

*  Among  the  varioue  forma  which 
religiona  eothueiaem  assumes,  there  is 
a  certfuu  piaetration  of  the  loind,  which, 
mider  the  specious  disguise  of  a  deep 
humility,  aims  at  exaldng  theDivine  pec- 
lecticns,  by  annihilating  all  the  powers 
wlijch  belong  to  Human  Nature.    "No- 


thing ia  mora  usual  for  fervent  devotion, 
(says  Sir  James  Mackintosh,  in  speak- 
ing of  some  theoricB  current  amnng  the 
Hindoos,)  than  to  dwell  so  long  and  so 
warmly  on  the  meanness  and  worth- 
lesBness  of  created  things,  and  on  the 
ali-8ufficiency  of  the  Supreme  Being, 
that  it  slides  insensibly  from  compara- 
tive to  absolulo  language,  and  in  the 
eagerness  of  its  zeal  to  magnify  the 
Deity  seems  to  annihilate  everything 
else." — See  Pkihaophy  of  the  Suman 
Mind,  vol,  ii.  p.  529,  2d.  ed. 

This  Bicelleat  obserradon  may  aerve 
to  account  for  the  aeal  displayed  by 
Bonnet,  and  many  other  devout  men,  in 
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This  oljjoction,  liowever,  does  not  apply  to  the  quotations 
which  follow.  They  exhibit,  without  any  colouringa  of  imagi- 
nation or  of  enthusiasm,  the  scheme  of  nec^sity  pushed  to  the 
remotest  and  most  alarming  conclusione  which  it  appeared  to 
Clarke  to  involve ;  and  as  they  express  the  serious  and  avowed 
creed  of  two  of  our  contemporaries,  (both  of  them  mea  of  dis- 
tinguished talents,)  may  he  regarded  as  a  proof,  that  the  zeal 
displayed  by  Clarke  against  the  metaphysical  principles  which 
led  ultimately  to  such  resulti,  was  not  so  unfounded  as  some 
worthy  and  able  inquirers  have  supposed, 

May  I  be  permitted  to  observe  farther  on  this  head,  that,  as 
one  of  these  writers  spent  his  life  in  the  pay  of  a  German 
prince,  and  as  the  other  was  the  favourite  philosopher  of  an- 
other sovereign,  still  more  illustrious,  the  sentiments  whicli 
they  were  so  anxious  to  proclaim  to  the  world,  may  be  pre- 
sumed to  have  been  not  very  offensive,  in  their  judgments,  to 
the  ears  of  their  protectors  ? 

"  AH  that  is  must  be,  (says  the  Baron  de  Grimm,  addressing 
himself  to  the  Dufee  of  Saxe-Gotba) — all  that  is  must  be,  even 
because  it  is ;  this  is  the  only  sound  philosophy ;  as  long  as  we 
do  not  know  this  universe  a  priori,  (as  they  say  in  the  schools,) 
ALL  IS  NECESSITY.!  Liberty  is  a  word  without  meaning,  as  you 
shall  see  in  the  letter  of  M.  Diderot." 

The  following  passage  is  extracted  fiom  Diderot's  letter 
here  referred  to : — 


fayPiir  of  tlie  Schome  of  Necessity. 
"  Wo  hiive  notliing  {they  frequently 
nnd  justly  remind  us)  Irat  what  we 
liave  rGccived."— But  the  qiieetion  here 
is  simjily  a  matter  of  fact,  whether  wb 
hare  or  have  not  received  fifom  God  the 
gift  of  Free  Will;  aud  the  only  argu- 
ment, it  must  be  remembered,  which 
they  haTO  yet  been  able  to  advance  for 
the  negative  propCBition,  is,  that  ibis 
gill  WHS  impossible,  even  for  the  power 
of  God ;  nay,  the  same  argument  which 
annihilates  the  power  of  Man,  annihi- 
lates that  of  God  also,  aai  sulgeots  him, 
as  well  HB  all  his  creatures,  to  the  con- 


trol of  causes  which  he  is  unahle  ta  re- 
sist. So  completely  does  this  scheme 
defeat  the  pious  views  in  which  it  has 
somotimeB  originated. — I  say  someUmes; 
for  the  very  same  argmnent  against  the 
liherlj  of  the  Will  is  employed  hy  Spi- 
noza, according  to  whom  the  free-agenoy 
of  man  involves  tie  absurd  supposition 
of  an  imperium  in  imperio  in  the  uni- 
verse.— TVaclai,  FoHt.  cap.  ii.  sect.  6. 

'  The  logical  iiifeience  ought  un- 
doubtedly tfl  have  hoen,  "  as  long  as  we 
know  nothing  of  the  uijiverac  a  priori, 
we  are  not  entitled  to  say  of  anything 
that  it  either  ie,  or  is  not,  necessary." 
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"  I  am  now,  my  dear  friend,  going  to  quit  tlie  tone  of  a 
preacher,  to  take,  if  I  can,  that  of  a  philosopher.  Examine  it 
narrowly,  and  you  will  see  that  the  word  Liberty  is  a  word 
devoid  of  meaning  ;i  that  there  are  not,  and  that  there  cannot 
be  free  beings ;  that  we  are  only  what  accords  with  the  general 
order,  with  our  organization,  our  education,  and  the  chain  of 
events.  These  dispose  of  us  invincibly.  "We  can  no  more 
conceive  a  being  acting  without  a  motive,  tlian  we  can  one  of 
the  arms  of  a  balance  acting  without  a  weight  The  motive 
is  always  exterior  and  fore^;n,  fastened  upon  us  by  some  cause 
distinct  from  ourselves.  What  deceives  us,  is  the  prodigious 
variety  of  our  actions,  joined  to  the  habit  which  we  catch  at 
our  birth,  of  confounding  the  voluntary  and  the  free.  We 
have  been  so  often  praised  and  blamed,  and  have  so  often 
praised  and  blamed  others,  that  we  contract  an  inveterate  pre- 
judice of  beheving  that  we  and  they  \vill  and  act  freely.  But 
if  tliere  is  no  liberty,  there  is  no  action  that  merits  either  praise 
or  blame ;  neither  vice  nor  virtue,  nothing  that  ought  either  to 
be  rewarded  or  punished.  What  then  is  the  distinction  among 
men  ?  The  doing  of  good  and  the  doing  of  ill !  The  doer  of 
ill  is  one  who  must  be  destroyed,  not  punished.  The  doer  of 
good  is  lucky,  not  virtuous.  But  though  neither  the  doer  of 
good  or  of  ill  be  free,  man  is  nevertheless  a  being  to  be  modi- 
fied ;  it  is  for  this  reason  the  doer  of  ill  should  be  destroyed 
upon  the  scaffold.  From  thence  the  good  effects  of  education, 
of  pleasure,  of  grief,  of  grandeur,  of  poverty,  &c. ;  from  thence 
a  philosophy  full  of  pity,  strongly  attached  to  the  good,  nor 
more  angry  with  the  wicked,  than  with  the  whirlwind  which 
fills  one's  eyes  with  dust.  Strictly  speaking,  there  is  but  one 
sort  of  causes,  that  is,  physical  causes.  There  is  but  one  sort 
of  necessity,  which  is  the  same  for  all  beings.  This  is  what 
reconciles  me  to  humankind :  it  is  for  this  reason  I  exhorted 
you  to  philanthropy.  Adopt  these  principles  if  you  think 
them  good,  or  show  me  that  they  are  bad.  If  you  adopt  them, 
they  will  reconcile  you  too  with  others  and  with  yourself:  you 

'  Does  not  this  remark  of  Didarot  t!io  word  Kecfusitj/,  as  fiii|>!iivr(|  in  tin's 
"l'l''y   "''til  infinitely   gi>i>ii(cr   force  to       cojitvoveVBJ' ? 
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will  neither  he  pleased  nor  angry  with  yovirself  for  heing  what 
you  are.  Reproach  others  for  nothing,  and  repent  of  nothing ; 
this  is  the  first  step  to  wisdom.  Besides  this,  all  is  prejudice 
and  false  philosophy."' 

The  prevalence  of  the  principles  here  so  earnestly  inculcated 
among  the  higher  orders  in  France,  at  a  period  somewhat 
later  in  the  history  of  the  monarchy,  may  be  judged  of  from 
the  occasional  allusions  to  them  in  the  dramatic  pieces  then 
chiefly  in  request  at  Paris.  In  the  Mariage  de  Figaro,  (the 
popularity  of  which  was  quite  unexampled,)  the  hero  of  the 
piece,  an  intriguing  valet  in  the  service  of  a  Spanish  courtier, 
is  introduced  as  thus  moralizing,  in  a  soliloquy  on  his  own  free- 
agency  and  personal  identity.  Such  an  exhibition  upon  the 
English  stage  would  have  been  universally  censured  as  out  of 
character  and  extravagant,  or  rather,  would  have  heen  com- 
pletely unintelligible  to  the  crowds  by  which  our  theatres  are 
filled. 

"  Oh  bizarre  suite  d'evenemens  1  Comment  cela  m'a-t-il 
arrive  P  Pourquoi  ces  ehoses  et  noa  pas  d'autres  ?  Qui  les  a 
fixees  sur  ma  tSte  ?  Force  de  parcourir  la  route  o'S  je  suis 
entre  aans  le  savoir,  comme  j'en  sortirai  sans  le  vouloir,  je  I'ai 
joachee  d'autant  de  fleura  que  ma  gaiety  me  la  permet :  encore 
je  dis  ma  gaiety,  sans  savoir  si  elle  est  ft  moi  plus  que  le  reste, 
ni  m&ne  qui  est  ce  moi  dont  je  m'occupe." 

That  this  soliloquy,  though  put  into  the  mouth  of  Figaro, 
was  meant  as  a  picture  of  the  philosophical  jargon  at  that  time 
affected  by  courtiers  and  men  of  the  world,  will  not  be  doubted 
by  those  who  have  attended  to  the  importance  of  the  roles 
commonly  assigned  to  confidential  valets  in  French  comedies, 
and  to  the  habits  of  familiarity  in  which  they  are  always  repre- 

'  Nearly  to  the  flame  purpose,  wa  are  to  have  been  different.  "  The  doctrine 
toM  iij  Mr.  Belsham,  that  "  the  falla-      of  Necessitj  has  a  tendency  to  abate  all 


I  feeling  of  remorse  ia  sapsreeded  resentment  against   men.      Since   all 

by  tho  doctrine  of  neceseify." — (EUm.  they  do  against  na  is  by  the  appoint- 

p.   284.)     And  again,   "  Bemorae  sup-  nient  of  God,  it  is  rebellion  against  him 

poaes  ftee  nill.     It  is  of  little  or  no  use  to  be  offended  with  them," 
in  moral  diacipline.    In  a.  degree,  it  is  For  the  originals  of  the  qnotations 

even  pemicioufl." — Ihid.  f.  iO&.  from   Grimm   ond   Iliderot,   see   Note 

Ner  docs  the  opinion  of  Hurtley  eeein  P  P. 
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sented  as  living  with  their  masters.  The  sentiments  which 
they  are  made  to  titter  may,  accordingly,  be  safely  considered 
as  but  an  ecJio  of  the  lessons  which  they  have  learned  from 
their  superiors,  ^ 

My  anxiety  to  state,  without  any  interruption,  my  remarka 
on  some  of  the  most  important  questions  to  which  tlie  attention 
of  the  public  was  called  by  the  speculations  of  Locke,  of  Leib- 
nitz, of  Newton,  and  of  Clarke,  has  led  me,  in  various  instances, 
to  depart  from  the  strict  order  of  Chronology.  It  is  time  for 
me,  however,  now  to  pause,  and,  before  I  proceed  farther,  to 
supply  a  few  chasms  in  the  foregoing  sketch,^ 


SECT.  IV. OF  SOME  AUTHOitS  "WHO  HAVH  CONTUIBUTED,  BY  THEIB 

CRITICAL  OR  HISTORICAL  WRITINGS,  TO  DIFFUSE  A  TA8TB  FOK 
METAPHYSICAL  STUDIES  —  BAYLE— ■  FOKTENELLE  —  ADDISON. 
— METAPHYSICAL  WORKS  OF  BERKELEY. 

Among  the  many  eminent  persons  who  were  cither  driven 
from  France,  or  who  went  into  voluntary  exile,  in  consequence 
of  the  revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantz,  the  most  illustrious  by 
far  was  Bayle;*  who,  fixing  his  residence  in  Holland,  and 
avaiUng  himself,  to  the  utmost  extent,  of  the  religious  tolcra^ 
tion  then  enjoyed  in  that  country,  diffused  from  thence,  over 
Europe,  a  greater  mass  of  accurate  and  curious  information, 
accompanied  by  a  more  splendid  display  of  acute  and  lively 

'  A  reflectioQ  of  Voltaire'8   on   tlie  Had  Voltaire  kept  ttis  last  remark 

writings  of  Spinoza  may,  I  think,  be  steadily  in  view  in  hie  own  writings, 

heTB  quoted  without  impropriety.  "Vons  how  many  of  those  pages  woald  heliava 

etee  trea  oonfus,  Baruo  Spinoza,  roals  oancelleil  wliich  he  has  given  to  tha 

Stes  Tons  auEsi  dangereux  qu'on  le  dit  ?  worid ! 

Je  Boutiens  qne  non,  et  ma  raison  c'eat  '  [If  any  of  iny  readers  wish  for 
que  voHS  Stes  confiis,  que  vous  avez  further  inforaiation  concerning  the  hia- 
(xnt  en  maHTiUS  Latin,  et  qu'il  c'y  a  tory  of  the  controversy  about  Liberty 
pas  dii  peTBOnuBs  en  Europe  qui  voue  and  Necessity,  1  beg  leave  to  refer  them 
lisent  d'un  bout  a  I'autre.  Quel  est  to  a  small  work  entitled  Theatrum  Pali. 
I'auteur  dangereux?  Cest  ceiui  qui  Notitia  scriptorum  do  ProvidentJa,  For- 
est lu  par  les  Oisifs  de  la  Cour,  ot  par  tnna,  etFaCo;  auctore  Petr,  Frid.  Arpe. 
lea  Dumee." — Quest,  ear  l'Ev/:ydop.  Roterodami,  1712.] 
Art.  Diea.  '  Born  in  1647,  died  1705, 
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criticism,  than  had  ever  before  come  from  the  pen  of  a  siugle 
individual.^  Happy !  if  he  had  been  able  to  restrain  \vithin 
due  bomids  his  passion  for  sceptical  and  licentious  discussion, 
and  to  respect  the  feelings  of  the  wise  and  good,  on  topics  con- 
nected with  religion  and  morality.  But,  in  the  peculiar  cir- 
cumstances in  which  he  was  educated,  combined  with  the 
seducing  profession  of  a  literary  adventurer,  to  which  his  hard 
fortune  condemned  him,  such  a  spirit  of  moderation  was  rather 
to  be  wished  than  expected. 

When  Bayle  first  appeared  as  an  author,  the  opinions  of  the 
learned  still  continued  to  be  divided  between  Aristotle  and 
Descartea  A  considerable  nmnber  leaned,  in  secret,  to  the 
metaphysical  creed  of  Spinoza  and  of  Hobbes ;  while  tlie  clergy 
of  the  Eoman  Catholic  and  the  Protestant  churches,  instead  of 
uniting  their  efforts  in  defence  of  those  truths  which  they  pro- 
fessed in  common,  wasted  their  strength  against  each  other  in 
fruitless  disputes  and  recriminations. 

In  the  midst  of  these  controversies,  Bayle,  keeping  aloof  as 
far  as  possible  from  all  the  parties,  indulged  his  sceptical  and 
ironical  humour  at  the  common  expense  of  the  various  com- 
batants. Unattached  himself  to  any  system,  or,  to  speak  more 
correctly,  unfixed  in  hie  opinions  on  the  most  fundamental 
questionSj  he  did  not  prosecute  any  particular  study  with  suffi- 

'  The  erudition  of  Bayle  is  grently  Latin  authors ;  and  he  had  more  of  a 

undervalued  hy  his  antngonist  Le  Clerc.  certain  multifarious  reading  than  of  real 

"  Toutes  tea  Imnierea  philoaopbiquee  de  erudition,     Le  Clerc,  hia  great  anta- 

M.  Bajle  coneistoient  ea  quelq^ue  peu  gouiet,  was  aa  snperior  to  hiro  5n  that 

da  Peripntetiame,  qu'il  avoit  appria  des  respect  as  inferior  in  every  other." — Hx- 

J&uitaB  de  Toulouse,  et  uu  peu  de  Car-  traita  Saiaoitn^  de  mee  I^ecturee,  p.  62. 

tfisiaoisme,  qu'il  n'avoit  jamais  sppro-  [•  The  BiMiotMquea  of  Le  Clero  (bia 

fondi," — SiM.  CTuiisU,  torn.  xji.  p.  106.  B^othlgws  Univendle  and  his  Biblio- 

[*  Mr.  Gilibon,  although  he  does  not  tke^ue    Olwtsie)   are  characteriaed  hy 

g  his  tavourite  Qibhon  aa  "  an  inexhaustihle  » 


author,  Lo  Clerc,  has  yet  oanied  his  de-  amusemeat  and   instmotion." — (Misc. 

ferenoe  for  Le  Clerc's  a.uthority  to  an  Works,  vol  ii.  p.  55.)    Of  these  two, 

unduelengthin  the  following  judgment  the  BiUiothiqm   GhoisU  ia  elsewhere 

upon  Bayle's  erudition.]  pronoucoed  by  the  same  eicellent  jodge 

In  the  judgment  of  Gibbon,  "Bayle's  to  be  "hy  far  the  better  worl[."^Vol.  i. 

learning  was   chiefly  confined  to  the  p.  100.] 
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cient  perseverance  to  add  materially  to  tlie  stock  of  useful 
knowledge.  The  influence,  however,  of  his  writings  on  the 
taste  and  views  of  speculative  men  of  all  persuasionSj  has  been 
60  great,  as  to  mark  him  out  as  one  of  the  most  conspicuous 
characters  of  his  age ;  and  I  shall  accordingly  devote  to  him  a 
larger  space  than  may,  at  first  sight,  appear  due  to  an  author 
who  has  distinguished  himself  only  by  the  extent  of  his  his- 
torical researches,  and  by  the  sagacity  and  subtlety  of  his  criti- 
cal disquisitions. 

We  are  informed  by  Bayle  himself,  that  his  favourite  authors, 
during  his  youth,  were  Plutarch  and  Montaigne ;  and  from 
them,  it  has  been  alleged  by  some  of  his  biographers,  he  imbibed 
his  first  lessons  of  scepticism.  In  what  manner  the  first  of 
these  writers  should  have  contributed  to  inspire  him  with  this 
temper  of  mind,  is  not  very  obvious.  There  is  certainly  no 
heathen  philosopher  or  historian  whose  morality  is  more  pure 
or  elevated ;  and  none  who  has  drawn  the  line  between  super- 
stition and  religion  with  a  nicer  hand.'  Pope  has  with  perfect 
truth  said  of  him,  that  "  he  abounds  more  in  strokes  of  good 
nature  tlian  any  other  author;"  to  which  it  may  be  added, 
that  he  aboimds  also  in  touches  of  simple  and  exquisite  ^aiAos, 
seldom  to  be  met  with  among  the  greatest  painters  of  anti- 
quity. In  all  these  respects  what  a  contrast  does  Bayle  present 
to  Plutarch ! 

Considering  the  share  which  Bayle  ascribes  to  Montaigne's 
Essays  in  forming  his  literary  taste,  it  is  curious,  that  there  is 
no  separate  ariiicle  allotted  to  Montaigne  in  the  Historical  and 

'  8ae,  in  particular,  his  account  of  the  papers  on  Cheerfuloesa.     "  An  eminent 

effects  produced  on  tte   characler  of  Pagan  writer  haa  made  a  discoorae  ia 

Pericles   hy    llie    sublime    lessons   of  allow,  tliat  tlie   atheist,  who  denies  a 

Auaxagnras.  God,  does  Mm  less  dishonour  than  the 

Plutarch,  it  is  true,  had  said  before  man  n'ho  owns  bis  being,  but,  at  the 

Ba^le,  that  atheism  is  less  pernicious  same  IJme,  belicTee  him  to  be  cruel, 

than  suporalition ;   but  how  wide  the  hani  to  please,  and  terrible  to  hnman 

difference  between  tliis  paradox,  as  es-  nature.    For  my  own  part,  sajs  he,  I 

plained  and  qualified  by  the  Greek  phi-  would  rnther  it  should  be  aaid  of  me, 

losopber,  and  as  inierprafed  and  applied  that  tliere  was  never  any  Euch  man  as 

in  tbe  BejUctiom  oh  the  Omnet!    Mr.  Plutarch,  than  that  Plutarch  was  ill- 

Addison  himself  seenia  to  give  hia  sane-  naturci!,  capriciotis,    and   inhuman. "— 

tion  to  Plutarch's  masim  in  one  of  his  ^eclatm;  No.  494. 
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Critical  Dictionary.  What  is  still  more  curious,  there  is  more 
than  one  reference  to  this  article,  as  if  it  actually  existed; 
■without  any  explanation  of  the  omission  (as  far  as  I  recollect) 
from  the  author  or  the  publisher  of  the  work.  Some  very  in- 
teresting particulars,  however,  concerning  Montaigne's  life  and 
writings,  are  scattered  over  the  Dictionary,  in  the  notices  of 
other  persons,  with  whom  bis  name  appeared  to  Bayle  to 
have  a  sufficient  connexion  to  fumisli  an  apology  for  a  short 
episode. 

It  does  not  seem  to  me  a  very  improbable  conjecture,  that 
Bayle  had  intended,  and  perhaps  attempted,  to  write  an  account 
of  Montaigne ;  and  that  he  had  experienced  greater  difficulties 
than  he  was  aware  of,  in  the  execution  of  hie  design,  Not- 
withstanding their  common  tendency  to  scepticism,  no  two 
characters  were  ever  more  strongly  discriminated  in  their  most 
prominent  features ;  the  doubts  of  the  one  resulting  from  the 
singular  coldness  of  his  moral  temperament,  combined  with  a 
subtlety  and  over-refinement  in  his  habits  of  thinking,  which 
rendered  his  ingenuity,  acuteness,  and  erudition,  more  than  a 
match  for  his  good  sense  and  sagacity  ; — the  indecision  of  the 
other  partaldog  more  of  the  slu-ewd  and  soldier-Uke  4tourderie 
of  Henry  IV.  when  he  exclaimed,  after  hearing  two  lawyers 
plead  on  opposite  sides  of  the  same  question,  "  Ventre  St.  Qria  ! 
a  me  semble  que  tons  les  deux  ont  raiaon." 

Independently  of  Bayle's  constitutional  bias  towards  scepti- 
cism, some  other  motives,  it  is  probable,  conspired  to  induce 
him,  in  the  composition  of  his  Dictionary,  to  copy  the  spirit 
and  tone  of  the  old  Academic  school  On  these  collateral 
motives  a  strong  and  not  very  favourable  Kght  is  thrown  by  his 
own  candid  avowal  in  one  of  his  letters.  "  In  truth,  (says  he 
to  his  correspondent  Minutoli,)  it  ought  not  to  be  thought 
strange,  that  so  many  persons  should  have  inclined  to  Pyrrhon- 
ism ;  for  of  aU  things  in  the  world  it  is  the  most  convenient. 
You  may  dispute  with  impunity  against  everybody  you  meet, 
without  any  dread  of  that  vexatious  argument  which  is  ad- 
dressed ad  hominem.  You  are  never  afraid  of  a  retort ;  for  as 
you  announce  uo  opinion  of  your  own,  you  are  always  ready  to 
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abandon  those  of  others  to  the  attacks  of  sophists  of  every  de- 
scription. In  a  word,  you  may  dispute  and  jest  on  ali  subjects 
without  incurring  any  danger  from  the  lea:  talionis."^  It  is 
amusing  to  thint,  that  the  Pyrrhonism  which  Bayle  himself 
has  here  so  ingeniously  accounted  for,  from  motives  of  con- 
veniency  and  of  literary  cowardice,  should  have  been  mis- 
taken by  so  many  of  his  disciples  for  the  sportive  triumph  of  a 
superior  iatellect  over  the  weaknesses  and  errors  of  human 
reason.^ 

The  profession  of  Bayle,  which  made  it  an  object  to  him  to 
turn  to  account  even  the  sweepings  of  his  study,  affords  an  ad- 
ditional explanation  of  the  indigested  mass  of  heterogeneous 


'  "En  verity,  il  ne  faut  pas  trouver 
Strange  que  taiit  des  gens  aient  donne 
dans  le  Pyrrhonisme.  Carc'est  laohoae 
du  monde  la  plus  commode.  Vuna  pon- 
Vez  impuQement  digpnt«r  centre  toua 
yenana,  at  sana  craindre  ces  lu^mens 
adhominem,  qui  font  qnelqueftis  tant  de 
peine.  Tone  ne  craignez  point  la  rfc 
toraion ;  pnisquc  ne  aoutenant  Hen,  lona 
abandonnez  de  bon  creur  h  tons  lea 
Boplijemee  et  ti  tous  les  raiaonnemens  de 
la  terre  quelqne  opinion  qae  ce  Hoit. 
Vous  II 'f  tea  jamais  oblige  d'en  Tenir  ik 
ta  d^nsiie.  En  nn  mot,  voae  contes- 
tez  et  TOUS  danbea  snr  tontes  choseeUmt 
votre  saonl,  sans  cnuiidre  la  peine  du 
talion,"— (Ei«7.I>!ii.deBujfe,iv.p.537. 

>  The  estimate  fornied  by  Warbnrton 
of  Bayle's  character,  bolh  intellectual 
and  moral,  is  candid  and  temperate. 
"  A  TTriler  whose  etrength  and  olearnesa 
of  reasoning  can  only  be  equalled  by  the 
gaiety,  easiness,  and  delical^y  of  his 
wit ;  who,  pervading  human  nature  with 
a  glance,  struck  into  the  province  of 
parados,  as  an  exercise  for  the  restless 
vigour  of  his  mind ;  who,  with  a  soul 
superior  to  the  sharpest  attacks  of  for- 
tune, and  a  heart  practised  to  the  best 
philosophy,  had  not  yet  enough  of  real 
greatness  to  overcome  that  !aat  Foible  of 
superior   geniuses,   the  temptation   of 


honour,  which  the  academical  exercise 
of  wit  is  Buppoaed  to  bring  to  its  pro- 
fessors."— Divine  Legatiim, 

If  there  he  anything  olgectioiiable  in 
this  panegyric,  it  is  the  unqualiiied 
praise  bestowed  on  Bayle's  wit,  which, 
though  it  seldom  fails  in  copiousness, 
in  poignancy,  or  in  that  grave  argumen- 
tative irony,  by  which  it  is  still  more 
charaoteriatically  marked,  is  commonly 
as  deficient  in  gaie^  and  deHcaey  as  that 
of  Warhm1»n  himself 

Leibnitz  seema  perfectly  to  have  en- 
tered into  the  peculiar  temper  of  hia  ad- 
versary Bayle,  when  he  said  of  him,  that 

fiilly,  would  be  to  attack  him  when  ha 


adva 


npoBiriona   that   a 


sound 
tacking 


"  Le  vrai  moyen  de  faire  Icrire  utile- 
ment  M.  Bayle,  ce  seroit  de  I'attaquer, 
lorsqn'il  eciit  des  bonnes  choses  et 
vraies,  car  ce  aeroit  le  moyen  de  le  piquer 
pour  continuer.  An  lieu  qa'il  ne  fau- 
droit  point  I'attaquer  qnand  il  en  dit  de 
t  cela  I'engagera  &  en  dire 
manvaisee  pour  sontenir 
■■— Tom.  vi.p.  273, 
aewhere  saya  of  him ; — 
'0  melitM. — Tom.  i.  p.  257. 
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and  inconsistent  materials  contained  in  liis  Dictionary.  Had 
he  adopted  any  one  system  exclusively,  his  work  would  have 
shrunk  in  its  dimensions  int«  a  comparatively  narrow  compass.^ 

When  these  different  considerations  are  maturely  weighed, 
the  omission  by  Bayle  of  the  article  Moiitaigne  will  not  he 
much  regretted  by  the  admirers  of  the  Essays.  It  is  extremely 
doubtful  if  Bayle  would  have  been  able  to  seize  the  true  spirit 
of  Montaigne's  character ;  and,  at  any  rate,  it  is  not  in  the  de- 
lineation of  character  that  Bayle  excels.  His  criticai  acumen, 
indeed,  in  the  examination  of  opinions  and  arguments,  is  un- 
rivalled ;  but  his  portraits  of  persons  commonly  exhibit  only 
the  coarser  lineaments  which  obtrude  themselves  on  the  senses 
of  ordinary  ebservers ;  and  seldom,  if  ever,  evince  that  discrimi- 
nating and  divining  eye,  or  that  ^Tnpathetic  penetration  into 
the  retirements  of  the  heart,  which  lend  to  every  touch  of  a 
master  artist,  the  never-to-be-mistaken  expression  of  truth  and 
nature. 

It  furnishes  some  apology  for  the  unsettled  state  of  Bayle's 
opinions,  that  his  habits  of  thinking  were  formed  prior  to  the 
discoveries  of  the  Newtonian  School.  Neither  the  vortices  of 
Descartes,  nor  the  monads  and  pre-*stablished  harmony  of 
Leibnitz,  were  well  calculated  to  inspire  him  witli  confidence  in 
the  powers  of  the  human  understanding ;  nor  does  he  seem  to 
have  been  led,  either  by  taste  or  by  genius,  to  the  study  of  those 


'  "  The  mequallty  of  Bayle's  Tolumi- 
nous  works,  (sajs  Gibbon,)  is  explained 
by  liis  alieriiately  writing  for  lumself, 
for  tie  bookeeller,  and  for  posierity ;  and 
if  a  severe  critio  would  rednce  liim  to  a 
BiBgle  folio,  that  relic,  like  the  books  ef 
the  Sybils,  would  become  stiU  more 
Tftluable." — Gibbon's  Mem.  p.  50. 

Mr.  Gihbon  ohaarves  in  another  place, 
that,  "  if  Bayle  wrote  his  DUiionary  to 
empty  the  Tarious  collections  he  had 
made,  without  any  pai-ticular  design,  he 
could  not  have  chosen  a  better  plan.  It 
permitted  him  everything,  and  obliged 
tiim  to  nothing.  By  the  double  freedom 
of  a  Vieti/mari/  and  of  Ifoles,  he  could 


pitch  on  what  articles  he  pleased,  and 
Bay  what  he  pleased  on  those  articles." 
— Exiraits  Baisoanea  de  mes  Leiitares, 
p.  64. 

"  How  could  such  a  genius  aa  Bayle," 
says  the  Bama  author,  "  employ  three  or 
four  pigea,  and  a  great  apparatus  of 
learning,  to  examine  whether  Achilles 
was  fed.  with  marrow  only  i  whether  it 
wae  the  marrow  of  liona  and  stags,  or 
that  of  lions  only?"  &o. — Ibid.  p.  66. 

For  a  long  and  interesting  passage 
with  respect  to  Bayle's  histoTj  and  char- 
acter, see  Gibbon's  Menuyirs,  &o.,  vol.  1. 
pp.  49,  50,  61. 
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exa<;ter  sciencea  in  which  Kepler,  Galileo,  and  others,  had^  in 
the  preceding  age,  made  such  splendid  advances.  In  Gfeometry 
he  never  proceeded  beyond  a  few  of  the  elementary  proposi- 
tions ;  and  it  is  even  said,  (although  I  apprehend  with  little 
probability,)  that  his  farther  progress  waa  stopped  by  some  de- 
feet  in  his  intellectual  powers,  which  disqualified  him  for  the 
successful  prosecution  of  the  study. 

It  is  not  unworthy  of  notice,  that  Bayle  was  the  son  of  a  Cal- 
vinist  minister,  and  was  destined  by  his  father  for  his  own  pro- 
fession ;  that  during  the  course  of  his  education  in  a  college  of 
Jesuits,  he  was  converted  to  the  Eoman  Catholic  persuasion  ;^ 
and  that  finally  he  went  to  Geneva,  where,  if  he  was  not  re- 
called to  the  Protestant  faith,  he  was  at  least  most  thoroughly 
reclaimed  from  the  errors  of  Popery.^ 

To  these  early  fluctuations  in  his  religious  creed,  may  be 
ascribed  his  singularly  accurate  knowledge  of  controversial 
theology,  and  of  the  lives  and  tenets  of  the  most  distinguished 
divines  of  both  churches ; — a  knowledge  much  more  minute 


'  "Tor  the  benefit  nf  education,  the 
ProteBlants  were  tempted  to  risk  their 
children  in  the  CathoHo  UniTeraitiea  -, 
and  in  the  twenty-second  year  of  Ma  age 
young  Bayle  was  Beduced  by  the  arts 
and  aiguments  of  the  Jesuits  of  Thou- 
louse.  He  i-emaineil  abont  sevenleea 
months  jn  their  hands  a  Toluntary  cap- 
tive."— Gibbon's  Misc.  Works,  vol.  i. 
p.  49. 

'  Accordiog  to  Gibbon,  "  the  piety 
of  Bayle  was  otFeiided  by  the  eiceesive 
worship  of  oreatares  ;  and  the  study  of 
phyaits  convinced  him  of  llie  iropoBsi- 
Hlify  of  tran substantiation,  which  ia 
abundantly  refiited  hy  the  leatimony  of 
our  senses."— Jfci'd.  p.  49. 

The  sameouthor,  speaking  of  hia  own 
conversion  from  Popery,  obBOryes,  (after 
allowing  to  his  Preceptor  Mr.  Pavillard 
"a  handsome  share"  of  the  honour,) 
"  that  it  was  principally  efTected  by  his 
private  reflections  ;"  adding  the  follow- 
ing veiy  curious  acknowledgment :  "  I 
atill  remcmher  my  solitary  transport  at 


the  diacoveiy  of  a  philosophical  argu- 
ment against  the  doctrine  of  Transah- 
itanlialioK  ;  that  tlie  test  of  Scripture, 
which  seems  to  inculcate  the  real  pre- 
sence, is  attested  only  by  a  single  sense 
— our  sight ;  while  the  real  presence 
itself  ia  disproved  by  three  of  our  senses 
— the  eight,  the  touch,  and  the  taste." 
—(Ibid.  p.  58.)  That  this  "  pMoso- 
phical  Hi^ument"  should  have  had  any 
influence  on  the  mind  of  Gibbon,  even 
at  the  early  period  of  life  when  he  made 
"the  discovery,"  would  appear  highly 
improbable,  if  the  fact  were  not  attested 
hy  himself;  but  as  for  Bayle,  whose 
lo^caJ  acumen  was  of  a  fer  harder  and 
keener  edge,  it  seems  quite  Impossible 
to  conceive,  "  that  the  study  of  phywcs" 
was  at  all  necessary  to  open  hia  eyes  to 
the  absurdity  of  the  reed  presence  ,•  or 
that  he  would  not  at  once  have  perceived 
the  fiilility  of  appealing  to  our  senses  or 
to  our  reason,  against  an  article  of  fiiith 
which  profeasedlj  disclaims  the  autho- 
rity of  both. 
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than  a  person  of  his  talents  could  well  be  supposed  to  accumu- 
late from  the  mere  impulse  of  literary  curiosity.  In  these 
respects  he  exhibits  a  striking  resemblance  to  the  historian  of 
the  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire :  Nor  is  the  par- 
allel between  them  less  exact  in  the  similar  effects  produced  on 
their  minds,  by  the  polemical  east  of  tlieir  juvenile  studies. 
Their  common  propensity  to  indulge  in  indecency  is  not  so 
easily  explicable.  In  neither  does  it  seem  to  have  originated 
in  the  habits  of  a  dissolute  youth,  but  in  the  wantonness  of  a 
polluted  and  distempered  imagination.  Bayle,  it  is  well  known, 
led  the  life  of  an  anchoret  ;i  and  the  licentiousness  of  his  pen 
is,  on  that  very  account,  the  more  reprehensible,  But  every- 
thing considered,  the  grossnese  of  G-ibbon  is  certainly  the  more 
unaccoimtahle,  and  perhaps  the  more  unpardonable  of  the 
two.2 

On  the  mischievous  tendency  of  Eayle's  work  to  unsettle  the 
principles  of  superficial  readers,  and,  what  is  worse,  to  damp 
the  moral  enthusiasm  of  youth,  by  shaking  their  faith  in  the 
reality  of  virtue,  it  would  be  superfluous  to  enlarge.  The  fact 
is  indisputable,  and  is  admitted  even  by  his  most  partial  ad- 
mirera  It  may  not  be  equally  useless  to  remark  the  benefits 
which  (whether  foreseen  or  not  by  the  author,  is  of  little  con- 
sequence) have  actually  resulted  to  literature  from  bis  indefati- 
gable labours.  One  thing  vdll,  I  apprehend,  be  very  generally 
i  in  his  favour,  that,  if  he  has  taught  men  to  suspend 

impoBniUle  to  observe  the  patieut  indus- 
try and  fidelity  wilh  which  they  have 
executed  this  part  of  their  task  without 
feelings  of  indignation  and  disgust-  For 
such  an  outrage  on  tsate  and  decorum, 
tbeir  tedious  and  feeble  attacks  on  the 
Manicheiem  of  Bayle  offer  but  a  poor 
compeneation.  Of  all  Bayle'g  suspected 
heresies,  it  was  perhaps  that  which 
stood  the  lenst  in  need  of  a  serions  refu- 
tation ,  and.  if  the  case  bad  been  other- 
wise, their  incompetency  to  contend  with 
fluoh  an  adrfcrsary  would  have  only  in- 
jured the  cause  which  they  professed  to 
defend. 


'  "  Chaste  dans  ses  diecoura,  grave 
dans  ses  discours,  sobre  dans  acs  alimens, 
austtlre  dans  son  genre  de  vie." — Por- 
trait de  Bayle,  par  M-  Saurin,  dans  son 
Sermon  sur  I'aocord  de  la  Heligion  avec 
la  Politique. 

'  In  justice  to  Bayle,  and  also  to 
Gibbon,  it  should  be  remembered,  that 
over  the  most  ofiensive  passages  in  their 
worts  they  have  drawn  the  veil  of  the 
learned  languages.  It  was  reserved  for 
the  translators  of  the  historical  and 
Oniical  IHctiotuiTy  to  tear  this  vail 
asunder,  and  to  expose  the  indelicacy  of 
their  author  to  every  cmioHS  eye.     It  is 
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tiieir  judgment,  he  has  taught  them  also  to  think  and  to  reason 
for  themselves ;  a  lesson  wliich  appeared  to  a  late  philosophical 
divine  of  so  great  importance,  as  to  suggest  to  hiTn  a  doubt 
whether  it  would  not  be  better  for  authors  to  state  nothing  but 
premises,  and  to  leave  to  their  readers  the  task  of  forming  their 
own  condusioms}  Nor  can  Bayle  be  candidly  accused  of  often 
discovering  a  partiality  for  any  particular  sect  of  philosophers. 
He  opposes  Spinoza  and  Hobbes  with  the  same  spirit  and  ahi- 
Utj,  and  apparently  with  the  same  good  faith,  with  which  he 
controverts  the  doctrines  of  Anaxagoras  and  of  Plato.  Even 
the  ancient  Sceptics,  for  whose  mode  of  philosophizing  he  might 
be  supposed  to  have  felt  some  degree  of  tenderness,  are  treated 
with  as  httle  ceremony  as  the  raost  extravagant  of  the  dogma- 
tists. He  has  been  often  accused  of  a  leaning  to  the  most  absurd 
of  all  systems,  that  of  the  Manicheans ;  and  it  must  be  owned, 
that  there  is  none  in  defence  of  which  he  has  so  often  and  so 
ably^  exerted  his  talents ;  but  it  is  easy  to  perceive  that,  when 
he  does  so,  it  is  not  from  any  serious  faith  wliich  he  attej^hes  to 
it,  (perhaps  the  contrary  supposition  would  be  nearer  the  truth,) 
but  from  the  peculiarly  ample  field  which  it  opened  for  the  dis- 
play of  his  controversial  subtlety,  and  of  his  inexhaustible  stores 
of  miscellaneous  information.^  In  one  passage  he  has  pro- 
nounced, with  a  tone  of  decision  which  he  seldom  assumes,  that 


e  the  Preface  to  Bishnp  Butler's      centre,  i 


muler,  41 


°  Partieularly  in  the  article  entitled 
PmHieiams. 

'  One  of  the  earliest  as  well  as  the 
aMesfc  of  (hoaa  who  undertook  a  replj  to 
thfl  passagea  in  Bajle  which  aeeai  io 
favour  Manicheism,  candidly  acquits 
him  of  any  seriona  design  to  recommend 
that  system  to  his  leadBrs.  "En  re 
pondant  a.ux  olyeclions  Maaichcecnes, 
js  ne  pretends  faire  aocun  tort  i  M 
Baylo ;  que  je  ne  soupf onne  miUement 
de  ies  lavoriaer.  Je  suis  persuade  qu  1! 
n'a  pris  la  liberty  philoaopbique  de  dire, 
en  l)ien  due  rencontres,  le  pour  et  1* 


donner  dt 
dent  Ips  mati^res  qu'il  traite,  et  iioii 
pour  favoriser  ecus  dont  il  expliqnp  lea 
raiaona."  —  {PaTThasiana,  011  Feneies 
Diverges,  p.  302,  par  M.  Le  Clotc. 
Amsterdam,  1699.)  [*  The  testimony 
of  Le  Clerc  on  thia  point  is  of  peculiar 
value,  aa  ha  biew  Bayle  intimatoly.  It 
may  be  tboufflit  trifling  to  add,  but  I 
ciniiot  help  mentioning  it  as  a  carioua 
ai-ciient  thit  the  copj  of  the  Pwrka- 
ewtia  now  Ivin,^  before  me  is  marked 
with  the  name  of  John  T/ocke  in  bis 
own  handwriting  and  appeara  to  have 
been  presented  t    him  by  the  author,] 
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"  it  is  absurd,  indefensible,  and  inconsistent  with  the  regularitj' 
and  order  of  the  universe  ;  that  the  arguments  in  favour  of  it 
are  liable  to  be  retorted ;  and  that,  granting  it  to  be  true,  it 
would  afford  no  solution  of  the  diffictdties  in  question," '  The 
apparent  zeal  with  which,  on  various  occasions,  he  has  taken  up 
its  defence,  may,  I  think,  be  reasonably  accounted  for,  by  the 
favourable  opportunity  it  afforded  him  of  measuring  his  logical 
powers  with  those  of  Leibnita.^ 

To  these  considerations  it  may  be  added,  that,  in  consequence 
of  the  progress  of  the  sciences  since  Bayle's  time,  the  unlimited 
scepticism  commonly,  and  perhaps  justly,  imputed  to  him,  is 
much  less  likely  to  mislead  than  it  was  a  century  ago ;  while 
the  value  of  his  researches,  and  of  his  critical  reflections,  be- 
comes every  day  more  conspicuous,  in  proportion  as  more 
enlarged  views  of  nature  and  of  himian  affairs  enable  us  to 
combine  together  that  mass  of  rich  but  indigested  materials,  in 
the  compilation  of  which  his  own  opinions  and  principles  seem 
to  have  been  totally  lost.  Neither  comprehension,  indeed,  nor 
generalization,  nor  metaphysical  depth,^  are  to  be  numbered 

'  See  the  illiutration  upon  the  Scap-  such  a  controversy,  would  ha  on  the  aide 

tics  at  the  end  of  the  DicUonary.  of  the  assailant. 

'  This  supposition  may  be  thought  The  trihnte  paid  by  Leibnilz  to  the 

inconaiatent  with  the  well-laiowii  fact,  memory  of  his  illustrioue  antagonist  de- 

that  the  TheodicSe  of  Leibnitz  was  not  serves  io  be  quoted.     "  Sperandum  est, 

published  tili  after  the  death  of  Eayle.  BaUum  luminibus  illis  nunc  ciroumdari, 

But  it  must  be  recoHectBd,  that  Bayle  quod  terns  negatuin  est :  cum  credibile 

had  previously  entered  the  lists  with  sit,  bonam  voluotatem   ei  ncqnaqiiaiii 

Leibnitz  in  lie  article  Borarius,  where  defuisee." 

he  had  urged  some  very  acute  and  for-  ■■  caodlduo  inanetnm  miraiur  lim™  Oljmpi. 

cible  olyacfioiis  against  the  scheme  of  Sub    pcdlbuaque  <ldei  nubes   et   Hdera 

pre-eatahlieked    harmony ;    a   scheme  Daphrls." 

which  ieads  so  naiurally  and  obviously  [*  "  Charitl  lara  (adda  Fontenelie) 
to  that  of  Optimism,  that  it  was  not  parmi  lea  Theo5ogiene,  a  qui  i!  est  fort 
iJiflicult  to  foresee  what  ground  Leibnitz  familier  de  damnet  leurs  advcraaires."] 
was  likely  to  take  in  defending  his  prin- 
ciples. The  great  aim  of  Bayle  seems  '  I  speak  of  that  metaphysical  (%rfft 
to  have  been  to  provoke  Ijeibnitz  to  un-  which  is  the  esclasive  result  of  what 
fold  (Se  lolofe  of  his  eysfeni  and  of  its  Newton  called  jiotienf  (Mniin^.  Inlogi- 
necessary  oonseciuenceB  ;  well  knowing  cal  quickness  and  metaphysical  subtlety, 
what  advantagea,  in  the  management  of  Bayle  has  never  been  surpassed. 
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among  the  characteristical  attributes  of  his  genius.  Far  less 
does  he  ever  anticipate,  by  the  moral  lights  of  the  soul,  the  slow 
and  hesiteting  decisions  of  the  luideratanding,  or  touch  with  a 
privileged  hand  those  mysterious  chords  to  which  all  the  social 
sympathies  of  our  frame  are  responsive.  Had  his  ambition,  how- 
ever, been  more  exalted,  or  his  philanthropy  more  warm  and 
diffusive,  he  would  probably  have  attempted  less  than  he  actually 
accomplished  ;  nor  would  he  have  stooped  to  enjoy  that  undis- 
puted pre-eminence^  which  the  public  voice  has  now  unanimously 
assigned  him,  among  those  inestimable  though  often  ill-requited 
authors,  whom  Johnson  has  called  "the  pioneers  of  literature," 

The  suspense  of  judgment  which  Bayle'a  Dictionary  inspires 
with  respect  to  facta  is,  perhaps,  stitl  more  useful  than  that 
which  it  encourages  in  matters  of  abstract  reasoning.  Fonte- 
nelle  certainly  went  much  too  far,  when  he  said  of  history  that 
it  was  only  a  collection  of  Fables  Convemies ;  a  most  signifi- 
cant and  happy  phrase,  to  which  I  am  sorry  that  I  cannot  do 
justice  in  an  English  version.  But  though  Fontenelle  pushed 
his  maxim  to  an  extreme,  there  is  yet  a  great  deal  of  important 
truth  in  the  remark ;  and  of  this  I  beheve  every  person's  con- 
viction will  be  stronger,  in  proportion  as  his  knowledge  of  men 
and  of  books  is  profound  and  extensive.^ 

Of  the  various  lessons  of  historical  scepticism  to  be  learned 
froni  Bayle,  there  is  none  more  practically  valuable  (more  espe- 
cially in  such  revolutionary  times  as  we  have  witnessed)  than 
that  which  relates  to  tJie  biographical  portraits  of  distinguished 
persons,  when  drawn  by  their  theological  and  political  oppo- 
nents. In  illustration  of  this,  I  have  only  to  refer  to  the  copious 
and  instructive  extracts  which  he  has  produced  from  Roman 
Catholic  writers,  concerning  the  lives,  and  still  more  concerning 
the  deaths,  of  Luther,  Knox,^  Buchanan,  and  various  other 
leaders  or  partisans  of  the  Reformation.  It  would  be  impos- 
sible for  any  well-informed  Protestant  to  read  these  extracts 

'  Monteaqnieu  has  expresseiJ  himself  oubienitrocoasion  das  vrftis." — Petw&i 

on  this  eulgect  in  nearly  ae  strong  terma  jtWuerses  da  Montesquieu,  tiim.  v.  tie  sea 

M  Fontenelle.    "LesHietoirea  sontdea  (Envres,    Ed.  de  Paris,  1S18- 

fcits  fnni  cnrnposfB  aur  cles  faits  yraifl,  •  See  Noia  Q  Q. 
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without  iudulg^iig  a  emile  at  their  incredible  absurdity,  if  every 
feeling  of  levity  were  not  lost  in  a  sentiment  of  deep  indignation 
at  the  effrontery  and  falsehood  of  their  authors.  In  stating 
this  obsewation,  I  have  taken  my  examples  from  Roman 
Catholic  libellers,  without  any  illiberal  prejudices  against  the 
members  of  that  church.  The  injustice  done  by  Protestants  to 
Kome  of  the  conscientious  defenders  of  the  old  faith  has  been,  in 
all  probability,  equally  great ;  but  this  we  have  no  opportunity 
of  ascertaining  here,  by  the  same  direct  evidence  to  which  we 
can  fortunately  appeal  in  vindication  of  the  three  characters 
mentioned  abova  With  the  history  of  too  of  them  every  per- 
son in  this  country  is  fully  acquainted ;  and  I  have  purposely 
selected  them  in  preference  to  others,  as  their  names  alone  are 
sufficient  to  cover  with  disgrace  the  meraory  of  their  calum- 
niators. ^ 

A  few  years  before  the  death  of  Bayle,  Fontenelle  began  to 
attract  the  notice  of  Europe.^  I  class  them  together  on  account 
of  the  mighty  influence  of  both  on  the  literary  taste  of  their 
contemporaries ;  an  influence  in  neither  case  founded  on  any 
claims  to  original  genius,  or  to  important  improvements,  but 
on  the  attractions  which  they  possessed  in  common,  though  in 
very  different  ways,  as  popular  writers ;  and  on  the  easy  and 
(^eeable  access  which  their  works  opened  to  the  opinions  and 
speculations  of  the  learned.  Nor  do  I  depart  so  far  as  might 
at  first  be  supposed  from  the  order  of  chronology,  in  passing 
from  the  one  to  the  other.  For  though  Fontenelle  survived 
almost  to  our  own  times,  (having  very  nearly  completed  a  cen- 

'  Of  all  Bayle's  woria,  "  the  most  gence  whioh  tiey  aUuin  for  themselves 

usefiil  and  the  least  aoeptioal,"  acconl-  in  Catholic  counfriee.    The  wort  is  dif- 

ing-  to  Gibbon,  "  is  Wfl   CommeaU^ite  fuse  and  rambling,  Hte  all  Bayle's  oom- 

FlAjaopkiqiie  on  these  words  of  tlie  pwddons;  bnt  the  matter  is  excellent, 

Gospel,  Cfa»»|wi  (A«m  to  cmne  SB."  and  well  deserves   the    praise  which 

The  great  object  of  this  Commentary  Gibbon  has  bestowed  on  it. 
is  to  establish  the  general  piinciples  of         '  Baylo  died  io  1706.    Fontenelle's 

Toleration,  and  to  remonstrate  with  the  first  work  in  prose  (the  Diakigyes  of  the 

mem.bera  of  Protestant  churehes  on  the  Dead)  was  published  as  early  as  1083, 

iuconsistency  of  their  refusing  to  thoao  and  was  quickly  followed  by  his  C{ra- 

they  esteem  heretics,  the  same  indnl-  Ecrsottons  on  t!ie  PZiirofiiy  of  Worltls. 
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tuiy  at  the  time  of  Ms  death,)  the  int«rval  between  his  birth 
and  that  of  Bajle  was  only  ten  years,  and  he  had  actually  pulj- 
lished  several  volumes,  both  in  prose  and  verse,  before  the 
Dictionary  of  Bayle  appeared. 

But  my  chief  reason  for  connecting  Fontenelle  rather  with 
the  contemporai'ies  of  his  youth  than  with  those  of  his  old  age, 
is,  that  during  the  latter  part  of  his  life  he  was  left  far  behind 
in  his  philosoplucal  creed  (for  he  never  renounced  his  faith  as 
a  Cartesian^)  by  those  very  pupils  to  whose  minds  he  had 
given  so  powerful  an  impulse,  and  whom  he  had  so  long 
taught  by  his  example,  the  art  (tiU  then  unknown  in  modem 
times)  of  blending  the  truths  of  the  severer  sciences  with  the 
lights  and  graces  of  eloquence.  Even  this  doqu&nce,  once  so 
much  admired,  had  ceased  before  his  death  to  be  regarded  as  a 
model,  and  was  fast  giving  way  to  the  pui'er  and  more  manly 
taste  in  writing,  recommended  by  the  precepts,  and  exemplified 
in  the  historical  compositions  of  Voltaire. 

Fontenelle  was  a  nephew  of  the  great  ComeiUe ;  but  his 
geuius  was,  in  many  respects,  very  strongly  contrasted  with 
that  of  the  author  of  the  Cid.  Of  this  he  has  himself  enabled 
us  to  judge  by  the  feeble  and  unsuccessful  attempts  in  dramatic 
poetry,  by  which  he  was  first  known  to  the  world.  In  these, 
mdeed,  as  in  fdl  his  productions,  there  is  an  abundance  of  in- 
genuity, of  elegance,  and  of  courtly  refinement ;  but  not  the 
faintest  vestige  of  the  mens  divintor,  or  of  that  sympathy  with 
the  higher  and  nobler  passions  which  enabled  Oomeille  to  re~ 

'  Eicapting  on  a  few  metaphyaitBl  guagfl  coinciding  aiacfly  with  tliat  of 

puints.    The  chief  of  these  were,  the  Gastenili      "  A  forca  d'op^rer  sur  les 

questioQ  concerning  the  origin  of  Our  premieres  ideeg  formees  par  le^  sens,  d'y 

ideas,  and  that  relating  to  the  nature  of  ftjouter,  d'en  retrancher,  de  les  rendre 

the  lower  animals.    On  the  former  of  tte  jiarticuliSres  unirerselleB,  d'aniver- 

these  subjacts  he  has  said  eiplicilly ;  sellfS  pins  unireraellea  encore,  I'eBprit 

"  L'Ancienne  PhiloEophie  n'a  paa  ton-  lea  rend  si  diflerentes  ile  ce  qu'ellea 

joara  eu  tort.    Elle  a  aoutenu  que  toot  fitoient  d'ahord  qu'on  a  quelqiiefoiB  peine 

cequi  gtoit  dansl'esprit  aToitfj(M«£par  &  reoonnBitre  lear  originp.    Cependant 

he  aea»,  at  nous  n'aurions  pas  inal  fait  qui  vondra  prendre  1e  fil  et  le  suivre 

de  conaerrer  eela  d'elle." — {Fragnteat  of  exactement,  ret oumara  (oujonrs  de  Viite 

art  intended  Tree^ise  on  the  Sumaa  la  plus  sublime  et  la  plus  elevce,  3.  qiial- 

Mind.)    On  another  occaaion,  he  states  qne  idee  sensiblf  et  giosiiere  " 
hia  o"*n  opinion  on  this  point,  in  Itiii- 
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animate  and  to  reproiiuce  on  the  stage  the  heroes  of  ancient 
Home.  The  circumstance,  however,  which  more  pecuharly 
marks  and  distinguishes  his  writings,  is  the  French  mould  in 
which  education  and  habit  seem  to  have  recast  all  the  original 
features  of  his  mind ; — identifying,  at  the  same  time,  so  per- 
fectly the  impressions  of  art  with  the  workmanship  of  nature, 
that  one  would  think  the  pabisian,  as  well  as  the  man,  had 
started  fresh  and  finished  from  her  creative  hand.  Even  in 
his  Conversations  on  the  Plurality  of  Worlds,  the  dry  discus- 
sions with  the  Marchioness  about  the  now  forgotten  vortices  of 
Descartes,  are  enlivened  throughout  by  a  never-failing  spirit  of 
light  and  national  gallantry,  which  will  for  ever  render  them 
an  amusing  picture  of  the  maimers  of  the  times,  and  of  the 
character  of  the  author.  The  gallantry,  it  must  he  owned,  is 
often  strained  and  affected ;  but  the  aifectation  sits  so  well 
on  Fontenelle,  that  he  would  appear  less  easy  and  graceful 
without  it. 

The  only  other  production  of  Eontenelle's  youth  which  de- 
serves to  be  noticed  is  his  History  ofOraeles;  a  work  of  which 
the  aim  was  to  combat  the  popular  belief  that  the  oracles  of 
antiquily  were  uttered  by  evil  spirits,  and  that  all  these  spirits 
became  dumb  at  the  moment  of  the  Christian  era.  To  this 
work  Fontenelle  contributed  httle  more  than  the  agreeable  and 
lively  form  in  which  he  gave  it  to  the  world  ;  the  chief  mate- 
rials being  derived  from  a  dull  and  prolix  dissertation  on  the 
same  subject,  by  a  learned  Dutchman.  The  publication  ex- 
cited a  keen  opposition  among  divines,  both  Catholic  and  Pro- 
testant ;  and,  in  particular,  gave  occasion  to  a  very  angry,  and, 
it  is  said,  not  contemptible  criticism,  from  a  member  of  the 
Society  of  Jesuits.'     It  is  mentioned  by  La  Harpe,  as  an  illus- 

'  To  tbis   critioiBiD,    the   only  reply  qu'il  croit  ce!a  plus  orthodose."— (D'- 

made  by  Puntenelle  waa  a  single  sen-  Alembert,  Sfojfe(foZ<(  Jfcffe.) — Waara 

tence,  wbieh  he  addiessect  to  AJoumal-  told  by  D'Alembert,  that  tbe  sjlence  of 

itt  wbo  had  urged  bim  to  take  up  anna  FontBDelle,  on  this  occasion,  was  owing 

in  bis  own  defence.     "  Je  IfliBae™  mon  to  the  advice  of  La  Motto.   "  Fontenelle 

censeur  jouir  eii  paix  de  son  triomphe  ;  Hon  tent^  de  terrasser  son  adyetaaire 

je   conaeiis  qoe   la  diable  ait  6te  pro-  par  la  facility  qu'il  y  tronvoit,  ftit  retenn 

phfle,   piiiaque   le  .Trsnite  Ic  vent,  ol  par  lea  arjs  prudens  de  Tfl  Mottf ;  cat 
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tration  of  tlie  rapid  change  in  men's  opinions  which  took  place 
(luring  Foiitenelle's  life,  that  a  book  which,  in  his  youth,  was 
censured  for  its  impiety,  was  regarded  before  his  death  aa  a 
proof  of  his  respect  for  religion. 

The  most  solid  basis  of  Fontenelle's  fame  is  his  History  of 
the  Academy  of  Sciences^  and  his  Eloges  of  the  Academidane. 
Both  of  these  works,  but  more  especially  the  latter,  possess  in 
an  eminent  degree  all  the  charms  of  his  former  publications, 
and  are  written  in  a  much  simpler  and  better  taste  than  any  of 
the  others.  The  materials,  besides,  are  of  inestimable  value, 
as  succinct  and  authentic  records  of  one  of  the  moat  memorable 
periods  in  the  history  of  the  human  mind;  and  are  distin- 
guished by  a  rare  impartiality  towards  the  illustrious  dead,  of 
all  countries,  and  of  all  persuasions.  The  philosophical  reflec- 
tions, too,  which  the  author  has  most  skilfully  interwoven  with 
his  literary  details,  discover  a  depth  and  justness  of  under- 
standing far  beyond  the  promise  of  his  juvenile  essays ;  and 
afford  many  proofs  of  the  soundness  of  his  logical  views,'  as 
well  as  of  his  acute  and  fine  discrimination  of  the  varieties 
and  shades  of  character,  both  intellectual  and  moral 

The  chief  and  distinguishing  merit  of  Fontenelle,  as  the 
liistorian  of  tlie  Academy,  is  the  happy  facility  with  which  he 
adapts  the  most  abstruse  and  refined  speculations  to  the  com- 
1  of  ordinary  readers.     Nor  is  this  excellence  pur- 


philoBophera,  they  Tniglit  cei't^nly  he 
more  easily  learned.  FMoBopliere  WQulil 
have  established  everywhere  a  Hyste- 
niadcjd  uniformity,  wbich  would  have 
proved  a  safe  and  infallible  guide ;  and 
the  manner  of  forming  a  derivative  word, 
would,  aa  a  necesaary  conaequence,  have 
suggested  its  signification.  The  un- 
civilized nations,  who  are  the  Srst  au- 
thorE  of  languages,  fell  naturally  into 
that  notion  with  respect  to  certain  ler- 
minnfi'oM,  all  of  whicli  have  some  com- 
mon property  or  virtue ;  but  that  ad- 
vantage, unknown  to  those  who  bad  it 
in  their  hands,  whs  not  carvipd  to  n 


ami  lui  lit  cruiidre  de  s'ali^er  par 
sa  i^ponse  use  soci^  qai  s'appeloit 
Legion,  quand  on  avoit  affaire  an  der- 
nier de  sea  membres."  The  advice 
merits  thfl  attention  of  pliiloaopherB  in 
all  countries,  for  the  spirit  of  Jesuit- 
ism is  not  confined  to  the  Church  of 

'  An  instance  of  this  which  happens 
at  present  to  recur  to  my  memoiy,  may 
serve  to  illustrate  and  to  confirm  the 
above  remark.  It  is  unnecessary  to 
point  out  its  coincidence  with  the  views 
which  gave  birSii  to  the  new  uomencla- 
lu™  in  chemistry. 

"  If  languages  had  been  the  >voi'k  of 
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ehaeed  by  any  sacriiice  of  scientific  precision,  Wliat  be  aims 
at  is  notbing  more  tban  an  outline ;  but  this  outline  is  always 
executed  with  the  finn  and  exact  hand  of  a  master,  "  Wben 
employed  in  composition,  (he  has  somewhere  said,)  my  first 
concern  is  to  be  certain  that  I  myself  imderatand  what  I  am 
about  to  write ;"  and  on  the  utility  of  this  practice  every  page 
of  hie  Historical  Memoirs  may  serve  as  a  comment.^ 

As  a  writer  of  Eloges,  he  has  not  been  equalled  (_if  I  may  be 
allowed  to  hazard  my  own  opinion)  by  any  of  Ms  countrymen. 
Some  of  those,  indeed,  by  D'Alembert  and  by  Oondorcet,  mani- 
fest powers  of  a  far  higher  order  than  belonged  to  Font^nelle ; 
but  neither  of  these  writers  possessed  FonteneUe's  incommuni- 
cable art  of  interesting  the  curiosity  and  the  feelings  of  his 
readers  in  the  fortunes  of  every  individual  whom  he  honoured 
by  his  notice.  In  this  art  it  is  not  improbable  that  they  might 
have  succeeded  better  had  they  imitated  FonteneUe's  self-denial 
in  sacrificing  the  fleeting  praise  of  brilliant  colouring,  to  the 
fidelity  and  lasting  effect  of  their  portraits ;  a  self-denial  which 
in  Mm  was  the  more  meritorious,  as  his  great  ambition  plainly 
was  to  unite  the  reputation  of  a  bd-esprit  with  that  of  a  philo- 
sopher. A  justly  celebrated  academician  of  the  present  times, 
(M.  Cuvier,)  who  lias  evidently  adopted  FonteneUe  as  his  model, 
has  accordingly  given  an  interest  and  truth  to  his  Eloges, 
which  the  pubHc  had  long  ceased  to  expect  in  that  species  of 
composition.^ 


'  From  this  praise,  howeyer,  must  be 
excepted  tlie  mysterious  jargon  in  whiuli 
(after  tlie  example  of  eonie  of  Ms  oog- 
teinporaries)  he  has  indulged  Mmself  in 
speaUng  of  the  geometry  and  calculus 
of  infiaites.  "  Notis  le  disona  avec  peine, 
(sajB  D'Alemhert,)  et  sans  youioir  ont- 
rager  las  manes  d'uii  homme  c616bre  qui 
n'est  pluB,  il  n^  a  peut-etre  point  d'ou- 
vrage  oil  I'on  troavo  dee  preuves  plus 
frec[uentes  de  I'ahns  de  la  melaphysiqne, 
que  dans  I'onTrage  tres  connn  de  11. 
FonteneUe,  qui  a  pour  titre  El^mens  de 
la  GScm&rie  de  VIrtfini;  oavrage  dont 
la  lecture  est  d'aiitimt  plus  daugcrouBe 


aux  jeunes  geometrae  que  I'auteur  y 
prlsenle  les  sophiames  avec  nne  sorte 
d'elegance  et  de  grace,  dout  le  sujet  ne 
paroiasoit  pas  susceptible." — Melanges, 
&o.,  tom.  V.  p.  2e4. 

'  D'Alembert,  in  his  ingenious  paral- 
lel of  FonteneUe  and  La  Motte,  has 
made  a.  remark  on  Fontenelle'e  style 
when  he  aims  at  simplicity,  of  the  jusf> 
ness  of  which  French  crititB  alone  are 
oompelact  judges,  "  I/un  et  I'autre  out 
6crit  en  prose  avec  beauioup  de  clartS, 
d'^Sgance,  de  simplicite  mime ;  mais 
La  Motte  avec  una  simplicite  pins  natu- 
relle,  et  FonteneUe  avec  nne  simpliuitf 
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But  the  principal  charm  of  Fontenelle's  Eloges  arises  from 
the  pleasing  pictures  which  they  everywliere  present  of  genius 
and  learning  in  the  ecenes  of  domestic  life.  In  this  respect,  it 
has  been  justly  said  of  them  by  M.  Suard,'  that  "  they  form  the 
noblest  monument  ever  raised  to  the  glory  of  the  sciences  and 
of  letters."  Pontenelle  himselfj  in  his  Eloge  of  Varign<m, 
after  remarking,  that  in  TiiTn  the  simplicity  of  his  character 
was  only  equalled  by  the  superiority  of  his  talents,  finely  adds, 
"  I  have  already  bestowed  so  often  the  same  praise  on  other 
members  of  this  Academy,  that  it  roay  be  doubted  whether  it  is 
not  less  due  to  the  individuals,  than  to  the  sciences  which  they 
cultivated  in  common."  What  a  proud  reply  does  this  reflec- 
tion afford  to  the  Machiavellian  calumniators  of  philosophy !  ^ 

The  influence  of  these  two  works  of  Fontenelle  on  the  studies 
of  the  rising  generation  aU  over  Europe,  can  he  conceived  by 
those  alone  who  have  compared  them  with  similar  productions 
of  an  earlier  date.  Sciences  which  had  long  been  immured  in 
colleges  and  cloisters,  began  at  length  to  breathe  the  ventilated 
and  wholesome  air  of  social  life.  The  union  of  philosophy  and 
the  fine  arts,  so  much  boasted  of  in  the  schools  of  ancient 
Greece,  seemed  to  promise  a  speedy  and  invigorated  revival. 
Geometry,  Mechanics,  Physics,  Metaphysics,  and  Morals,  be- 
came objects  of  pursuit  in  courts  and  in  camps ;  the  accom- 
plishments of  a  scholar  grew  more  and  more  into  repute  among 
the  other  characteristics  of  a  gentleman;  and  (what  was  of 
stdl  greater  importance  to  the  world)  the  learned  discovered 
the  secret  of  cultivating  the  graces  of  writing,  as  a  necessary 
passport  to  truth,  in  a  refined  but  dissipated  age. 

plus   etuilile ;    car  U  mmplitite   pent  •  Notice  sur  la  Vie  el  lei  Ecrils  dit 

I'etre,  et  des  lore  elle  deviect  mamere  Doctewr  Soberlaon.    Pane,  1817 

et   c«3se   d'etre    mody*.        An    idea  '  [*  Gibbon,  whose  cntioal  opimonB 

very  eirailar    to  this   is    happily   ex  in  mattere  of  taste,  when  he  tniotn  to 

pressed  liy  Cniifereve    in  his  portrait  Ms  ownjadgment,  are  Dotunfreqnently 

ofATiwrel: —  cvroneoua,  praises  Fontenelle's  iTuton/ 
of  Oradee,  and  even  his  Edogwa,  hut 

B^h  a'rt-^th'"!*  iv^"'                A-  seems  to  have  been  quite  insensible  to 

a.Kfeartfi.i^ftl^lcflrT""    °°      ■  the  merits  of  his  £%e«.    See  his  Mac. 

Aff-ctkig  to  seem  unamcted."  Works,  vol.  n,  p.  56.J 
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Nor  was  this  change  of  manners  confined  to  one  of  the  sexes. 
The  other  sex,  to  whom  nature  has  entrusted  the  first  develop- 
ment of  our  intellectual  and  moral  powers,  and  who  may, 
therefore,  be  regarded  as  the  chief  medium  through  which  the 
progress  of  the  mind  is  continued  from  generation  to  genera^ 
tion,  shared  also  largely  in  the  general  improvement.  Fon- 
tenelle  aspired  above  all  things  to  be  the  philosopher  of  the 
Parisian  cirdes;  and  certainly  contributed  not  a  Uttle  to 
diffuse  a  taste  for  useful  knowledge  among  women  of  all  con- 
ditions in  France,  by  bringing  it  into  vogue  among  the  higher 
classes.  A  reformation  so  great  and  bo  sudden  could  not  pos- 
sibly take  place,  without  giving  birth  to  much  affectation, 
extravagance,  and  folly;  but  the  whole  analogy  of  human 
affairs  encourages  us  to  hope,  that  the  inconveniences  and 
evils  conne  ted  vith  t  w  11  le  partial  and  temporary,  and  its 
beneficiil  result   pe  mine  t  a  id  progressive.^ 


'  Amonfc  an  u       b  p     s 

jn  which  Fno  nbdtoe 

intellectwa  mp  me  f  h  un  ry 
men,  it  ongh  to  he  men  oned,  that  he 
waa  one  of  the  first  writers  in  FrBnoB 
who  diverted  the  attention  of  metaphyBi- 
eiana  from  the  old  topioa  of  acholaatic  dia- 
cnseion,  to  a  philosophical  investigatioii 
of  tlie  prindplea  of  the  fine  arts  Van 
ova  original  hints  upon  these  Buljecto 
are  Boattered  over  liis  works,  but  the 
most  iavoiiraUe  specimens  of  Lis  talents 
for  thia  verj  delicate  species  of  analvsia 
are  to  be  fonnd  in  his  Sieaertniion  on 
Pastorals,  and  in  liia  '.Cheory  cancer  n 
ingihe  DelightfoedsTivefrainTrtuiedg  * 
His  speoulationB,  indaed,  are  not  always 
just  and  Eatis&ctory ;  but  they  are  sel 
dom  daficient  in  novelty  or  refinement 
Their  principal  fault,  perhaps  arises 
from  the  ButJior'B  disposition  to  carry 
hia  reflnementa  too  far ;  in  consequence 
of  which,  his  theories  become  charge 


iiblc  with  that  sort  of  Buhlimated  inge- 
nuity which  the  French  epithet  Alam- 
biqui  erpreasea  more  precisely  aad 
forcibly  than  any  word  in  our  language. 

Sometliing  of  the  same  philosophical 
spirit  may  be  traced  in  Fenelon's  Dla- 
loguee  im  Eloquence,  and  in  his  Letter 
on  Shetorvi  and  foetry.  The  former 
of  these  treatises,  besides  its  merita  as  a 
speculative  diaoussiou,  contains  varioua 
practical  hints,  well  entitled  to  the  at- 
teut  on  of  those  who  aspire  to  eminence 
as  public  speakers ;  and  of  which  the 
most  apparently  trifling  claim  some  re- 
gard as  the  results  of  the  author's 
reflentinns  upon  an  art  which  few  ever 
practised  with  greater  Buccoss. 

Let  me  add,  that  both  of  these  emi- 
nent men  (who  may  he  regarded  hb  the 
Atheris  of  philosophical  criticism  in 
France)  were  aealous  partisans  and  ad- 
mireiH  of  the  Cartesian  metaphysics. 
It  IS  tlua  critieal  branch  of  metaphysical 
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Among  the  various  moral  defects  imputed  to  Foutenelle, 
that  of  a  complete  apathy  and  insensibility  to  all  concerns  but 
his  own  ia  by  tar  the  most  prominent,  A  letter  of  the  Baron 
de  Grimm,  written  immediately  after  Fontenelle's  death,  but 
not  published  till  lately,  has  given  a  new  circulation  in  this 
country  to  some  anecdotes  injurious  to  his  memory,  which  had 
long  ago  fallen  into  oblivion  or  contempt  in  France.  The 
authority,  however,  of  thia  adventurer,  who  earned  his  subsist- 
ence by  collecting  and  retailing,  for  the  amusement  of  a 
Grerman  Prince,  the  literary  scandal  of  Paris,  is  not  much  to 
be  rehed  on  in  estimating  a  character  with  which  he  does  not 
appear  to  have  had  any  opportunity  of  becoming  personally 
aciiuainted ;  more  especially  as,  during  Fontenelle's  long  de- 
cline, the  great  majority  of  men  of  letters  in  France  were  dis- 
posed to  throw  his  merits  into  the  shade,  as  an  acceptable 
homa^  to  the  rising  and  more  dazzling  glories  of  Voltaire.^ 


seience  wliich,  in  my  opinion,  has  been 
most  saccessfnlly  cnltJTaied  by  French 
writers ;  although  too  mimy  of  them 
have  been  infected  (oiler  the  example  of 
Fontenelle)  wilh  the  diuoase  of  sickly 
and  of  hyper^melaphyskal  subtlety. 

From  thia  censure,  however,  must  be 
excepted  the  Abbe  Doboe,  whose  Oriii- 
eal  Sefisatione  on  Poetry  and  Painting 
is  one  of  the  most  agreeitblc  saA  instruc- 
tive works  that  can  be  put  into  the 
hands  of  youth.  Fen  bonks  ore  better 
oaJ  ulat  d  f  leading  their  minds  gra- 
dually from  literature  to  philosophy, 
Th  auth  s  theories,  if  not  always 
prof  d  just,  are  in  general  marked 
w  th  gotil  nae  as  well  as  with  iii- 
gen  uty  an  1  the  sulgecla  to  which 
th  y  relat  a  e  so  peculiarly  attractive, 
as  to  fix  the  attention  even  of  those 
readers  who  have  but  little  rcHsh  for  spe- 
culative discussions.  "  Ca  qui  fait  la 
bontfi  de  oet  ouvrage  (says  Voltaire) 
o'est  qu'il  n'y  a  que  pen  d'erreura,  et 
lieauconp  de  roflonions  vraies,  tiouvellea, 
et  profondes.  II  manque  cependant 
d'ordre  et  sw-tout  de  pi'feision;  ii  au- 


roit  pu  otro  6crit  avec  plus  de  fbu,  do 
grace,  et  d'61lgance ;  nuda  Vicrivain 
pense  et  fait  penser." — Si&de  de  Louis 
JIV. 

'  As  to  Voltaire  himself,  it  must  be 
mentioned,  to  his  honoor,  that  though 
there  seems  never  lo  have  been  much 
cordiality  betweeo  him  and  Fontenelle, 
he  had  yet  the  magnanimity  to  give  a 
place  to  thia  Nestor  of  Ftenoh  literature 
in  his  catalogue  of  the  eminent  persona 
who  adorned  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV. : 
a  tribute  of  respect  the  more  flattering, 
as  it  is  the  single  instance  in  which  ho 
has  departed  from  his  general  rule  of 
excluding  from  his  list  the  oanies  of  all 
his  living  contemporaries.  Even  Fon- 
tenelle's most  devoted  admirers  ought 
to  be  satisfied  with  the  liberality  of 
Voltidie's  eulogy,  in  whkh,  after  pro- 
nouncing Fontenelle  "  the  most  uni- 
versal genius  which  the  age  of  Louis 
XIV.  had  produced,"  he  thus  sums  up 
Ids  merita  as  an  author.  "  Enfln  on  I'a 
regards  comme  le  premier  des  hommcs 
dans  I'art  ncuveau  de  repandi'c  do  la 
lumiSre  et  dea  j^racca  am'  les  aciences 
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It  ia  in  the  Academical  Memoirs  of  D'Alembert  and  Condorcet 
(neither  of  whom  can  be  suspected  of  any  unjust  prejudice 
against  Voltaire,  but  who  were  both  too  candid  to  sacrifice 
truth  to  party  feelings)  that  we  ought  to  search  for  Fontenelle's 
real  portrait  :^  Or  rather,  (if  it  be  true,  as  Dr.  Hutcheson  has 
somewhere  remarked,  that  "  men  have  commonly  the  good  or 
bad  qualities  wiiich  they  ascribe  to  uianMnd,")  the  most  faith- 
ful Eloge  on  Fontenelle  himself  is  to  be  found  in  those  which 
he  has  pronounced  upon  others. 

That  the  character  of  Fontenelle  would  hare  been  more 
amiable  and  interesting,  had  his  virtues  been  less  the  result  of 
cold  and  prudent  calculation,  it  is  impossible  to  dispute.  But 
Ids  conduct  through  life  was  pure  and  blameless;  and  the 
happy  serenity  of  his  temper,  which  prolonged  his  life  till  he 
had  almost  completed  his  hundredth  year,  served  as  the  best 
comment  on  the  spirit  of  that  mild  and  benevolent  philosophy, 
of  which  he  had  laboured  so  long  to  extend  the  empire. 

It  is  a  circumstance  almost  singular  in  his  history,  that  since 
the  period  of  his  death,  his  reputation,  both  as  a  man  and  as  an 
author,  has  been  gradually  rising.     The  fact  has  been  as  re- 

froideur,  sans  cierclier  h  lea  defromper, 
parce  que,  Men  sur  que  les  vraies  amia 
u'eii  aeroit  pas  la  dupe,  il  rojoit  dans 
cette  reputation  nn  moyen  commode  de 
se  dglivrer  des  indiffiarens  Bans  blesser 
leur  amour-propre." — Mhge  de  Fonte- 
neHfijjKH"  Condorcet. 

Many  of  Fontenelle's  KaylngB,  the 
import  of  wMcb  must  have  depended 
entirely  on  oircumatonoes  of  time  and 
place  unlnown  to  tts,  have  been  ab- 
surdly qnoted  to  liis  diaadvantage,  in 
their  literal  and  roost  olmous  accepta- 
tion. "  I  hate  war,  (said  he,)  for  it  spoila 
converaatJon."  Can  any  juat  inference 
he  drawn  from  the  levity  of  this  con- 
viyiai  Bally,  agaJnat  the  humanity  of  the 
peraoi!  who  attired  it?  Or  rather, 
when  connected  with  the  charaoteriB- 
tical  fiaeeee  of  Fontenelle'a  wit,  doea  it 
not  lead  lo  a  conclusion  precJEiely  rip- 
posite? 


do  talons  o 


lu  dn  m^rite  dans  tons 
qu'il  a  traitls.     Tant 

e  dsB  languea  et  de  IHiistoire, 
et  i7  a  €tS  eana  coniiredit  aVrdessHS  de 
tain  le&  s^avava  qai  n'ont  pas  eu  le  don 
de  Pinvertticm." 

'  Condorcet  has  aaid  expreaaly,  that 
his  apathy  was  confined  entirely  (o 
what  regarded  hiroself ;  and  that  he  was 
always  an  active,  thongh  frequently  a 
concealed  friend,  where  his  good  offices 
could  be  usefnl  to  those  who  deserved 
them.  "  On  a  cm  FoniBnelle  insenai- 
hle,  parce  que  saehant  maitriser  les 
mouvemens  de  son  Sme  il  se  condnisoit 
d'aprfs  aon  esprit,  Iflnjonrs  juste  et 
toujours  sage.  D'aillenrs,  i!  avoit  con- 
senti  sane  peine  <l  oonserver  cette  rlpu- 
tation  d'inBensibilite ;  il  avoit  souffert 
lea  plaisaiiteries  de  sea  Bociet^s  siir  sa 
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markably  the  reveiRe  witli  most  of  those  who  have  caiiimniated 
his  memory. 

While  the  circle  of  mental  cultiTation  was  thus  rapidly 
widening  in  France,  a  similar  progress  was  taking  place,  upon 
a  larger  scale,  and  under  still  more  favourable  circumstances, 
in  England.  To  this  progress  nothing  contributed  more 
powerfully  than  the  periodical  papers  published  under  various 
titles  by  Addison^  and  his  associates.  The  effect  of  these  in 
reclaiming  the  public  taste  from  the  licentiousness  and  groes- 
n^s  introduced  into  England  at  the  period  of  the  Restoration  ; 
in  recommending  the  most  serious  and  important  truths  by  the 
united  attractions  of  wit,  humour,  imagination,  and  eloquence ; 
and,  above  all,  in  counteracting  those  superstitioiB  terrors  which 
the  weak  and  ignorant  are  so  apt  to  mistake  for  reli^ous  and 
moral  impressions, — ^has  been  remarked  by  numberless  critics, 
and  is  acknowledged  even  by  those  who  felt  no  undue  partiality 
in  favour  of  the  authors.^  Some  of  the  papers  of  Addison, 
however,  are  of  an  order  still  higher,  and  bear  marks  of  a  mind 
which,  if  early  and  steadily  turned  to  philosophical  pursuits, 
might  have  accomplished  much  more  than  it  ventured  to 
undertake.  His  frequent  references  to  the  Essay  on  ffuman 
Understanding,  and  the  high  encomiiuns  with  which  they  are 
always  accompanied,  shew  how  successfully  he  had  entered 
into  the  spirit  of  that  work,  and  how  completely  he  was  aware 
of  the  importance  of  its  object  The  popular  nature  of  his 
publications,  indeed,  which  rendered  it  necessary  for  him  to 
avoid  everything  that  might  savour  of  scholastic  or  of  meta- 
physical discussion,  has  left  us  no  means  of  estimating  his  phi- 
losophical depth,  but  what  are  afforded  by  the  results  of  his 
thoughts  on  the  particular  topics  which  he  has  occasion  to 
allude  to,  and  by  some  of  his  incidental  comments  on  the 
scientific  merits  of  preceding  authors.  But  these  means  are 
sufficientiy  ample  to  justify  a  very  high  opinion  of  liis  sound 
and  unprejudiced  judgment,  as  well   as   of  the  extent  and 

I  Born  in  1672,  died  in  1719,  book  ii.  epistle  i.     "  Uiiliappj  Prvilen," 

'  See  Pope's  Imiiations  of  IToraee,      &c.  &o. 
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correctness  of  his  literary  information.  Of  his  powers  as  a 
logical  reaaoner  he  has  not  enabled  us  to  form  an  estimate  ;  but 
none  of  his  contemporaries  seem  to  have  been  more  completely- 
tinctured  with  all  that  is  most  valuable  in  the  metaphysical 
and  ethical  systems  of  his  time.' 

But  what  chiefly  entitles  the  name  of  Addison  to  a  place  in 
this  Discourse,  is  his  Essays  on  the  Pleasures  of  Imagination, — 
the  first  attempt  in  England  to  investigate  the  principles  of  the 
fine  arts ;  and  an  attempt  which,  notwithstanding  many  defects 
in  the  execution,  is  entitled  to  the  praise  of  having  struck  out 
a  new  avenue  to  the  study  of  the  human  mind,  more  alluring 
than  any  which  had  been  opened  before.  In  this  respect,  it 
forms  a  most  important  supplement  to  Locke's  8iirvey  of  the 
Intellectual  Powers ;  and  it  has,  accordingly,  served  as  a  text, 
on  which  the  greater  part  of  Locke's  disciple  have  been  eager 
to  offer  their  comments  and  their  corrections.  The  progress 
made  by  some  of  these  in  exploring  this  interesting  region  has 
been  great ;  but  let  not  Addison  be  defrauded  of  his  claims  as 


Similar  remarks  may  be  extended  to  the  hints  suggested  by 
Addison  on  Wit,  on  Humour,  and  on  the  causes  of  Laughter, 
It  cannot,  indeed,  be  said  of  him,  that  he  exhausted  any  one  of 
these  subjects ;  but  he  had  at  least  the  merit  of  starting  them 
aa  problems  for  the  consideration  of  philosophers ;  nor  would  it 
be  easy  to  name  among  his  successors,  a  single  writer  who  has 


'  I  quota  the  following  passage  finm 
Addison,  not  as  a  Bpecimen  of  hie  meta- 
pliyeieal  acumen,  but  as  a  pooof  of  tie 
gooii  sense  in  divining  and  obviating  a 
difficulty  wWoli  I  believe  most  persons 
will  acknowledge  occarred  to  tbemaelves 
wh«n  they  first  entered  on  metaphjEi- 
cftl  studies ; — 

"  Although  we  divide  the  soul  into 
HBToral  powers  and  fecnlties,  there  is  no 
aucb  division  in  tbe  soul  itself,  wnce  it 
is  the  in1ti}l&  soul  ibat  remembers,  un- 
der stands,  wills,  or  inia^nes.  Our 
manner  of  considering  the  metnoiy, 
understanding,    wi)l,    inmginntion,   and 


tho  lite  faculties,  is  for  the  better  en- 
abling 118  to  express  ourselves  in  such 
abstracted  eultjectji  of  speculation,  not 
that  tbere  ia  any  such  division  in  the 
soul  itself."  In  another  part  of  the 
SHine  paper,  Addison  observes,  that 
"  what  we  call  the  faculties  of  tJie  soul 
are  only  the  different  ways  or  modes  in 
which   the  soul  can  esert  herself," — 


For  some  important  remarks  on  tho 
words  Powers  and  Factdties,  as  applied 
tn  the  Mind,  see  Locke,  book  ii.  chap. 
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made  so  important  a  step  towards  their  solution,  as  the  original 
proposer. 

The  philosophy  of  the  papers  to  which  the  foregoing  ohser- 
vations  refer,  has  been  pronounced  to  be  slight  and  superficial, 
by  a  crowd  of  modern  metaphysicians,  who  were  but  iU  entitled 
to  erect  themselves  into  judges  on  such  a  question.*  The 
singular  simplicity  and  perspicuity  of  Addison's  style  have  con- 
tributed much  to  the  prevalence  of  this  prejudice.  Eager  for 
the  instiTiction,  and  unambitious  of  the  admiration  of  the  mul- 
titude, he  everywhere  studies  to  bring  himself  down  to  their 
level ;  and  even  when  he  thinks  with  the  greatest  originahty, 
and  writes  with  the  most  inimitable  felicity,  so  easily  do  we 
enter  into  the  train  of  his  ideas,  that  we  can  hardly  persuade 
ourselves  that  we  could  not  have  thought  and  written  in  the 
same  manner.     He  has  somewhere  said  of  "  fine  writing,"  that 

"consists  of  sentiments  which  are  natural,  without  being 
IS :"  and  his  definition  has  been  applauded  by  Hume,  as 
at  once  concise  and  just.  Of  the  thing  defined,  his  own  perio- 
dical essays  exhibit  the  most  perfect  examples. 

To  this  simplicity  and  perspicuity,  the  wide  circulation  which 
his  works  have  so  long  maintained  among  all  classes  of  readers, 
is  in  a  great  measure  to  be  aacribed.  His  periods  are  not  con- 
structed, like  those  of  Johnson,  to  "  elevate  and  surprise,"  by 
filling  the  ear  and  dazzling  the  fancy ;  but  we  close  his  volumes 
with  greater  reluctance,  and  return  to  the  perusal  of  them  with 
far  greater  alacrity.  Franklin,  whose  fugitive  publications  on 
pohtical  topics  have  had  so  extraordinary  an  influence  on  public 
opinion,  both  in  the  Old  and  New  Worlds,  tells  us  tliat  his 
style  in  writing  was  formed  upon  the  model  of  Addison :  Nor 
do  I  know  anything  in  the  hktory  of  his  life  which  does  more 
honour  to  his  shrewdness  and  sagacity.  The  copyist,  indeed, 
did  not  possess  the  gifted  hand  of  his  master, — Museo  contitir- 
g&ns  cuncia  lepore ;  but  such  is  the  effect  of  his  plain  and 
seemingly  artless  manner,  that  the  most  profound  conclusions 
of  political  economy  assume,  in  his  hands,  the  appearance  of  in- 
disputable truths ;  and  some  of  them,  wliieh  had  been  formerly 
'  See  Note  KE, 
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confined  to  the  epeculative  few,  are  already  current  in  every 
country  of  Europe,  as  proverbial  maxims.^ 

To  touch,  however  slightly,  on  Addison's  other  merits,  as  a 
critic,  as  a  wit,  as  a  speculative  politician,  and,  above  all,  as  a 
moralist,^  would  lead  me  completely  astray  from  my  present 
object.  It  will  not  be  equally  foreign  to  it  to  quote  the  two 
following  short  passages,  which,  though  not  strictly  metaphy- 
sical, are,  both  of  them,  the  result  of  metaphysical  habits  of 
thinking,  and  bear  a  stronger  resemblance  than  anything  I  re- 
collect among  the  wits  of  Queen  Anne's  reign,  to  the  best  philo- 
sophy of  the  present  age.  They  approach  indeed  very  nearly 
to  the  philosophy  of  Turgot  and  of  Smith. 

"  Among  other  excellent  arguments  for  the  immortality  of 
the  soul,  there  is  one  drawn  from  the  perpetual  progress  of  the 
soul  to  its  perfection,  without  a  possibility  of  ever  arriving  at 
it ;  which  is  a  hint  tliat  I  do  not  remember  to  have  seen  opened 
and  improved  by  others  who  have  written  on  this  subject, 
though  it  seems  to  me  to  carry  a  great  weight  with  it.  A  brute 
arrives  at  a  point  of  perfection  that  he  can  never  pass.     In  a 


'  The  expreEaions  "  Lmtsez  novs 
fairs''  and  "-pax  trap  gowpenter," 
which  comprise,  in  a  few  words,  two  of 
the  most  important  lessons  of  Political 
Wiailora,  are  indebted  cHefly  for  their 
extensive  circulation  to  the  short  and 
Inminons  comments  of  Franklin. — See 
bis  JWfi<nt{  FTogmeiUs,  §  4. 

'  [Mr.  Stewart  in  his  proof  had  here 
the  words — "  and,  above  all,  as  the  in- 
ventor and  painter  of  Sir  Roger  da  Co- 
verhy."  T  th  th  f  U  n  ng  n  t  wa 
appended  and  both  text  and  mm  nt 
were  delet  d  lynpnlaif 

doubtful  of  th      1  ropn  ty  — Ed  to 

In  ealU  g  Addison  th  tor    ! 

Sir  Boger  d  C  1  I  n  pe  1  ilj 
aware,  th  t  th  co  d  6er  f  th 
Spectator,  whi  h  th  d  tf  nt  m  m 
bera  of  hi  Club  ar  fi  t  nt  lu  d  t 
the  reade       acq  ai  tan  n  ark  d 

with  the  a  gi  at  ire  f  Steel  But  all  w 
ing  to   St    1    th    wh  1     m  nt    f  th 


original  sketches,  there  yet  remains  to 
Addison  the  undisputed  praise  of  invent- 
ing sa  well  as  of  painting,  by  far  the 
finest  features  of  the  several  portrait*. 
Thia  supposition,  however,  appears  to 
me  to  ascribe  to  Steele  a  great  deal  too 
much.  Is  it  conceivable,  that  Addison 
should  have  promised  his  powerful  aid 
in  canning  on  so  great  an  undertaking, 
without  taking  a  very  anxioos  charge  of 
those  prefakiry  disamrsea,  on  the  happy 

K    ut   n  of  which  the  success  of  the 

t    t  work  was  essentially  to  depend. 

That  'Steele  held  the  pen  on  thia  occa- 

si  n       scertained  by  the  signature ;  bnt 

t  ms  impossible  to  doubt^  that  the 
g  t  Dtline  of  the  I>rama^  I'ersomK 
w    !d  t>e  furnished  by  the  writer,  who 

f     11   Steele's  associates,  was    alone 

q  1 1  t^e  task  of  filling  up  tho  parts. 
In  tl      case  of  Sir  Boger,  moro  parti- 

ulwly  this  conclusion  seems  almost 
t     ra    nt  to  a  certainty.] 
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tew  years  he  haa  all  the  endowments  he  is  ea]jal)le  of;  and 
were  he  to  live  ten  thousand  more,  would  be  the  same  thing  he 
is  at  present.  Were  a  human  soul  thus  at  a  stand  in  her  ac- 
complishments, were  her  faculties  to  be  full-blown,  and  incap- 
able of  further  enlargement,  I  would  imagine  it  might  fall 
away  insensibly,  and  drop  at  once  into  a  state  of  anniliilation. 
But  can  we  believe  a  thinking  being,  that  is  in  a  perpetual  pro- 
gress of  improvement,  and  travelling  on  from  perfection  to  per- 
fection, after  having  just  looked  abroad  into  the  works  of  its 
Creator,  and  made  a  few  discoveries  of  his  infinite  goodness, 
wisdom,  and  power,  must  perish  at  her  first  setting  out,  and  in 
the  very  beginning  of  her  inquiries  ?"^ 

The  philosophy  of  the  other  passage  is  not  unworthy  of  tlie 
author  of  the  Wealth  of  Nations.  The  thought  may  be  traced 
to  earlier  writers,  but  certainly  it  was  never  before  presented 
with  the  same  fulness  and  liveliness  of  illustration ;  nor  do  I 
know,  in  all  Addison's  works,  a  finer  instance  of  his  solicitude 
for  the  improvement  of  his  fair  readers,  than  the  address  with 
which  he  here  insinuates  one  of  the  sublimest  moral  lessons, 
while  apparently  aiming  only  to  amuse  them  with  the  geogra- 
phical history  of  the  muff  and  the  tippet 

"  Nature  seems  to  have  taken  a  particular  care  to  disseminate 
her  blessings  among  the  different  regions  of  the  world,  with  an 
eye  to  the  mutual  intercourse  and  traffic  among  mankind ;  that 
the  natives  of  the  several  parts  of  the  globe  might  have  a  kind 
of  dependence  upon  one  another,  and  be  united  together  by  their 
common  interest  Almost  every  degree  produces  something 
peculiar  to  it.  The  food  often  grows  in  one  country,  and  the 
sauce  in  another.  The  fruits  of  Portnagal  are  corrected  by  the 
products  of  Barbadoee  ;  the  infusion  of  a  China  plant  sweet- 
ened with  the  pith  of  an  Indian  cane.  The  Philippine  Islands 
give  a  flavour  to  our  European  bowls.  The  single  dress  of  a 
woman  of  quality  is  often  the  product  of  a  himdred  climates. 

'  This  ai^ument  has  been  proBBCUtfid  aics  )  br  the  late  Dr   James  Hiitton. — 

with  great  ingenuity  and  force  of  reason-  See  his  Invtlif^iton  of  the  JPtlnciplet 

ing,  (blended,  however,  with  some  of  the  of  Knoiel'dqe   \ol   m   p,  195,  et  eeq. 

paeuliaritiea  of  hia  Berkeleian  metuphy-  Eilin   1714 

VOL.  r.  T 
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The  muff  and  the  fan  come  together  from  the  opposite  ends  of 
the  earth.  The  Bcaif  is  sent  from  the  torrid  zone,  and  the  tippet 
from  lieneath  the  pole.  The  brocade  petticoat  rises  out  of  the 
mines  of  PerUj  and  the  diamond  necklace  out  of  the  bowels  of 
Indoatan." 

But  I  must  not  dwell  longer  on  the  fascinating  pages  of 
Addison.  Allow  me  only,  before  I  close  them,  to  coiitraat  the 
last  extract  with  a  remark  of  Voltaire,  which,  shallow  and  con- 
temptible as  it  is,  occOTS  more  than  once,  both  in  verse  and  in 
prose,  in  his  voluminous  writings. 

"  II  niurit,  h  Moka,  dans  le  eable  Arabique, 
Ce  Caffe  necesaaira  ans  pays  doB  frimata ; 
I!  met  la  Fievra  en  no9  climata, 
Bt  lo  romSda  en  Amtniiue."— ^!<re  au  Moi  de  Prusse,  1750, 

And  yet  Voltaire  is  admired  as  a  philosopher  by  many  who 
will  smile  to  hear  this  title  bestowed  upon  Addison  I 

It  is  observed  by  Akenside,  in  one  of  the  notes  to  the  Plea- 
sures of  Iinagination,  that  "  Philosophy  and  the  Fine  Arts  can 
hardly  be  conceived  at  a  greater  distance  from  each  other  than 
at  the  Revolution,  when  Locke  stood  at  tlie  head  of  one  party, 
and  Dryden  of  the  other."  He  observes,  also,  that  "a  very 
great  progress  towards  their  reunion  had  been  made  within 
these  few  years."  To  this  progress  the  chief  impulse  was  un- 
doubtedly given  by  Addison  and  Shaftesbury. 

Notwithstanding,  however,  my  strong  partiality  for  the 
former  of  these  writers,  I  should  be  truly  sorry  to  think,  with 
Mr.  Hume,  that  "  Addison  will  be  read  with  pleasure  when 
Locke  shall  be  entirely  forgotten!' — Essay  on  the  DiffurerA 
Species  of  Philosophy. 

A  few  years  before  the  commencement  of  these  periodical 
works,  a  memorable  accession  was  made  to  metaphysical  science, 
by  the  publication  of  Berkeley's*  New  Theory  of  Vision,  and  of 
his  Principles  of  Human  Knowhdge.  Possessed  of  a  mind 
which,  however  inferior  to  that  of  Locke  in  depth  of  reflection 
*  [Bom  1684;  died  1763 Bd] 
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and  in  soiindness  of  judgment,  was  fully  its  equal  in  logical 
acutenesB  and  invention,  and  in  learning,  fancy,  and  taste,  far 
its  Buperior, — Berkeley  was  singularly  fitted  to  promote  that 
reunion  of  Philosophy  and  of  the  Fine  Arte  which  is  so  essen- 
tia! to  the  prosperity  of  both.  Locke,  we  are  told,  despised 
poetry ;  and  we  know  from  one  of  his  own  letters  that,  among 
our  English  poets,  his  favourite  author  was  Sir  Eichard  Black- 
more.  Berkeley,  on  the  other  hand,  courted  the  society  of  all 
from  whose  conversation  and  manners  he  could  hope  to  add  to 
the  emhellishments  of  his  genius  ;  and  although  himself  a  de- 
cided and  High  Church  Tory,^  lived  in  habits  of  friendship 
with  Steele  and  Addison,  as  well  as  with  Pope  and  Swift. 
Pope's  admiration  of  him  seems  to  have  risen  to  a  sort  of  enthu- 
siasm. He  yielded  to  Berkeley's  decision  on  a  very  dehcate 
question  relating  to  the  exordium  of  the  Essay  on  Man  ;  and 
on  his  moral  qualities  lie  lias  bestowed  the  highest  and  most 
unqualified  eulogy  to  be  found  in  his  writings. 

"  Even  in  a  Bishop  I  can  spy  desert ; 
Senfcer  is  decent ;  Bundle  has  a  heart  ; 
Manners  with  candour  Bre  to  Benson  given  ; 
To  Berkeley  every  virtue  under  Heaven." 

With  these  intellectual  and  moral  endowments,  admired  and 
blaamed  as  they  were  by  the  most  distinguished  wits  of  liis 
age,  it  is  not  surprising  that  Berkeley  should  have  given  a  po- 
pularity and  fashion  to  metaphysical  pursuits  which  they  had 
never  before  acquired  in  England.  Nor  was  this  popularity 
diminished  by  tlie  boldness  of  some  of  liis  paradoxes  ;  on  the 
contrary,  it  was  in  no  small  degree  the  efeci  of  them,  the  great 
bidk  of  mankind  being  always  prone  to  mistake  a  singularity  or 
eccentricity  of  thinking  for  the  originality  of  a  creative  genius. 

*  See  a  volume  of  Seraions,  preached  and  non-reEi stance  as  an  esBentinl  article 

in  the  chapel  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin.  of  the  Christian  faith.   "  The  Christian 

See  also  a  Discourse  addressed  to  Ma-  religion  makes  every  legal  conatitntjon 

gistrateB,  &o.,  printed  in  1736.   In  both  sacred,  by  commanding  our  submission 

of  these  publications,  the  author  carries  thereto.  Let  every  aoul  be  tvhject  to  the 

hia  Tory  principles  so  lar,  as  to  repre-  higher  poiBen,  eaith  St.  Pai^,  far  il'e 

sent  the  doctrine  of  passive  obedience  jinuifrs  ilint  be  nre  ordained  of  GoJ." 
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The  solid  additions,  however,  made  by  Berkeley  to  the  stock 
of  human  knowledge  were  important  and  brilliant.  Among 
these,  tlie  first  place  is  unquestionably  due  to  his  New  Theory 
of  Vision  ;  a  work  abounding  with  ideaa  so  different  from  those 
commonly  received,  and,  at  the  same  time,  so  profound  and 
refined,  that  it  was  regarded  by  all  but  a  few  accustomed  to 
deep  metaphysical  reflection,  rather  in  the  light  of  a  philoso- 
phical romance  than  of  a  sober  inquiry  after  truth.'  Such, 
however,  has  been  since  the  progress  and  diffusion  of  this  sort 
of  knowledge,  that  the  leading  and  most  abstracted  doctrines 
contained  in  it,  form  now  an  essential  part  of  every  elementary 
treatise  of  optics,  and  are  adopted  by  the  most  superficial  sraat- 
terers  in  science  as  fundamental  articles  of  their  faith. 

Of  a  theory,  the  outlines  of  which  cannot  fail  to  be  familiar 
to  a  great  majority  of  my  readers,  it  would  be  wholly  super- 
fluous to  attempt  any  explanation  here,  even  if  it  were  consis- 
tent with  the  limits  within  which  1  am  circun^cribed.  Bufflce 
it  to  ol«erve,  that  its  chief  aim  is  to  distinguish  the  immediate 
and  natural  objects  of  sight  from  the  seemingly  instantaneous 
conclusions  which  experience  and  habit  teach  us  to  draw  from 
them  in  our  earliest  infancy ;  or,  in  the  more  concise  metaphy- 
sical language  of  a  later  period,  to  draw  the  line  between  the 
original  and  the  acquired  perceptions  of  the  eye.  They  who 
wish  to  study  it  in  detail,  wiU  find  ample  satisfaction,  and,  if 
they  have  any  relish  for  such  studies,  an  inexhaustible  fund  of 
entertainment  in  Berkeley's  own  short  but  masterly  exposition 
of  his  principles,  and  in  the  excellent  comments  upon  it  by 
Smith  of  Cambridge ;  by  Porterfield  ;  by  JEleid ;  and,  still  more 
lately,  by  the  author  of  the  Wealth  of  Nations.^ 

That  this  doctrine,  with  respect  to  the  acquired  perceptions  of 
sight,  was  quite  unknown  to  the  best  metaphysicians  of  antiquity, 
we  have  direct  evidence  in  a  passive  of  Aristotle's  Nicomackian 


'  [*  See  Bajle,  Art.  CTubtoji,]  loBopLical  Analysis  that  ia  io  ba  fountl 

'  By  this  escellent  judge,  Berkeley's       in  our  own  or  any  other  langnage." — 

New  Theory  of  Vision  ia  pronounced  to       EisayiortPMIosaphical  Subjects,  Lond. 

be  "  one  of  the  finest  eiamples  of  Phi-      1795,  p.  216. 
•  lUMorBd,— ifd. 
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Ethics,  where  he  states  the  distinetion  between  those  endow- 
inentB  which  arc  the  immediate  gift  of  nature,  and  those  which 
are  the  fruit  of  custom  and  habit.  In  the  former  class,  he  ranks 
the  perceptions  of  sense,  mentioning  particularly  the  senses  of 
seeing  and  of  hearing.  The  passage  (which  I  have  tran- 
scribed in  a  Note)  is  curious,  and  seems  to  me  decisive  on  the 
subject.^ 

The  naisapprehensions  of  the  ancients  on  this  very  obscure 
question  will  not  appear  surprising,  when  it  is  considered,  that 
forty  years  after  the  publication  of  Berkeley's  Theory  of  Vision, 
and  siaiy  years  after  the  date  of  Locke's  Essay,  the  subject  was 
so  imperfectly  understood  in  France,  that  Condillac  (who  is,  to 
this  day,  very  generally  regarded  by  his  countrymen  as  the 
father  of  genuine  logic  and  metaphysics)  combated  at  great 
length  the  conclusions  of  the  English  philosophers  concerning 
the  acquired  perceptions  of  sight ;  aflirming  that  "  the  eye 
judges  naiurally  of  figures,  of  magnitudes,  of  situations,  and  of 
distances."  His  argument  in  support  of  this  opinion  is  to  be 
found  in  the  sixth  section  of  his  Essay  on  the  Origin  of  Human 


It  is  difficult  to  suppose,  that  a  person  of  mature  years, 
who  had  read  and  studied  Locke  and  Berkeley  with  as  much 
care  and  attention  as  Condillac  appears  to  have  bestowed  on 
them,  should  have  revei'ted  to  tliis  ancient  and  vulgar  pre- 
judice, without  suspecting  that  his  metaphysical  depth  has 
been  somewhat  overrated  by  the  world.^     It  is  but  justice, 

'  oi  j-if  U  rJ  wnXXixis  lieii,  i  vtX-  tiipuiine  of  tteee  two  EensBs  38  ijietanceB 

Xaxii   ttuous-i;   Tns    BiWijieif   ii-iSsfiit,  of  eiidowmeiits  coeval  with  oor  birth,  lia 

&>X  i«BT«J.iv,    ix""'   i;t;;Hff«f«^ai,   i  would  have  quoted  them  as  the  moat 

Xinri/civai   ix'f"'-  —  Etkie.  Nicomach.  Btriking  of  all  exnmpleB  of  the  effocta  of 

lib.  n.  cap.  i.  cuBtom   in   apparently   identifying  our 

"  Tor  it  IB  not  from  seeing  often,  or  acqnired  powers  with  our  original  facul- 

from  hearing  often,  that  we  get  these  ties. 

eenaea  ;  but,  on  the  contiarj',  instead  of  '  Voltaire,  at  an  earlier  peiiod,  Lad 

getting  them  by  using  them,  wo  nae  seized  completely  the  stope  of  Berkeley's 

them  because  we  have  got  them."  theory,  and  hail  explained  it  with  eqnal 

Had  Aristotle  been  at  all  aware  of  the  brevity  and  precision,  in  the  following 

distinction  bo  finely  illustrated  by  Ber-  passage   of  his  Elumenia  of  fhe  New- 

keley,  inatead  of  appealing  to  the  per-  toaian  Fhihtophy  :~ 
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however,  to  Oondillac  to  add,  that,  in  a  subsequent  work,  he 
had  the  candour  to  acknowledge  and  to  retract  his  error ; — a 
rare  example  of  that  disinterested  love  of  truth,  which  ie  so 
becoming  in  a  philosopher.  I  quote  the  passage,  (in  a  literal, 
though  somewhat  abridged  version,)  not  only  to  show,  that,  in 
the  above  statement,  I  have  not  misrepresented  his  opinion, 
but  because  I  consider  this  remarkable  circumstance  in  his 
Kterary  history  as  a  peculiarly  amiable  and  honourable  irait  in 
his  character. 

"  We  cannot  recall  to  our  memory  the  ignorance  in  which 
we  were  born.  It  is  a  state  which  leaves  no  trace  behind  it. 
We  only  i-ecoUect  our  ignorance  of  those  things,  the  knowledge 
of  which  we  recollect  to  have  acquired ;  and  to  remark  what 


II  f  ut  abflolument  conolure,  que 
d   tan        lea  graadeurs, 

pas,  fl  proprement  parler,  des 

li         viEibles,  c'est  a  dire,  De  sont  pa^ 

1         lij        proprea  et  immldiatB  de  la 

L    bjet  propre  et  iiniuediat  de  la< 

eet  autre  chose  que  la   lumilre 


d'avcc  lea  couleura  de  cet  objet.  Noub 
ne  voyona  jairnia  rien  que  d'etendu,  et 
de-la  nous  somines  toua  port^B  h  croire 
que  nous  voyons  en  effet  I'^tendue." — 
Pkys.  Nemion,  Par.  ji.  eh.  5. 

An  attempt  was  made  some  years  ago 
in  a  memoir  publieheil  in  the  Philoso- 
phic *'  Transactunia,  to  discredit  tbe 
Th  y  of  Berkeley,  in  coneeqaence  of 
soni  hasty  observadona  on  the  case  of  a 
b  y  bh  d  from  his  birth,  upon  whom  the 

pe  t  n  of  depreasing  the  cataract  had 
b  uccesafiJly    perrormeJ.      From 

Ih        bservationB  it  was  concluded,  that 
tl     \  i  eiit  was  not  only  able   imme- 
di  tel   tojudgeofdistancea,  magnitudea, 
d  ^u'ea,  but  even  to  apply  the  namea 

f  Boloura,  and  of  the  different  objecta 
ar  ]  Mm,  with  the  most  exact  pro- 
p  ty  a  conclusion,  which,  by  being 
p  h  d  a  little  too  fer,  defeats  com- 
pl  telj  the  autbor's  puipose  ;  and  which 
d  1  not  laas  incredible,  (as  waa  re- 
m  k  d  to  me  by  an  ingenious  friend 
wh  this  memoii  first  appeared,]  than 
if  t  had  been  alleged  that  a  child  had 
irld    repealing   the 
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we  acquire,  some  previous  knowledge  ia  necessary.  That 
memory  which  now  renders  us  so  sensible  of  the  step  from 
one  acquisition  to  another,  cannot  remount  to  the  first  steps  of 
the  progress ;  on  the  contrary,  it  supposes  them  already  made ; 
and  hence  the  origin  of  our  disposition  to  believe  them  connate 
with  ourselves.  To  say  that  we  have  learnt  to  see,  to  hear,  to 
taste,  to  smell,  to  touch,  appears  a  most  extraordinary  paradox. 
It  seems  to  us  that  nature  gave  us  the  complete  use  of  our 
senses  the  moment  she  formed  them,  and  that  we  have  always 
made  use  of  them  without  study,  because  we  are  no  longer 
obliged  to  study  in  order  to  use  them.  I  retained  these  pre- 
judices at  the  time  I  published  my  Essay  on  the  Origin  of 
Human  Knoioledge  ;  the  reasonings  of  Locke  on  a  man  born 
blind,  to  whom  the  sense  of  sight  was  afterwards  given,  did 
not  undeceive  me :  and  I  maintained  against  this  philosopher 
that  the  eyejydges  naturaily  of  figwm^  of  sines,  of  situaHons, 
and  of  distances." — Nothing  short  of  his  own  expHcit  avowal ' 
could  have  convinced  me,  that  a  writer  of  so  high  pretensions 
and  of  such  unquestionable  ingenuity  as  Condillac,  had  really 
commenced  his  metaphysical  career  under  so  gross  and  unac- 
countable a  delusion. 

In  bestowing  the  praise  of  origiuality  on  Berkeley's  Theory 
of  Vision,  I  do  not  mean  to  say,  that  the  whole  merit  of  this 
Theory  is  exclusively  his  own.  In  this,  as  in  most  other  cases, 
it  may  be  presumed,  that  the  progress  of  the  human  mind  has 
been  gradual :  And,  in  point  of  fact,  it  will,  on  examination, 
be  found,  that  Berkeley  only  took  up  the  inquiry  where  Locke 
1  it ;  following  out  his  principles  to  their  remoter  con- 
es, and  placing  them  in  so  great  a  variety  of  strong 
and  happy  lights,  as  to  bring  a  doctrine  till  then  imderstood 
but  by  a  few,  within  the  reach  of  every  intelligent  and  attentive 
reader.  For  my  own  part,  on  comparing  these  two  philo- 
sophers together,  I  am  at  a  loss  whether  most  to  admire  the 
powerful  and  penetrating  sagacity  of  the  one,  or  the  fertility 
of  invention  displayed  in  the  illustrations  of  the  other.  "What 
can  be  more  clear  and  forcible  than  the  statement  of  Locke 
(pioted  in  the  Note  below ;  and  what  an  idea  does  it  convey 
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of  his  superiority  to  Condillac,  when  it  is  considered,  tiiat  he 
anticipated  A  priori  the  same  doctrine  ■which  was  afterwards 
confirmed  by  the  fine  analysis  of  Berkeley,  and  demonstrated 
hy  the  judicioua  experiments  of  Cheselden ;  while  the  French 
metaphysician,  with  all  this  accumulation  of  evidence  before 
him,  relapsed  into  a  prejudice  transmitted  to  modern  times, 
from  the  very  infancy  of  optical  science !  ^ 


'  "  We  are  farther  to  consider,"  Bays 
Locke,  "  concerning  perception,  tlmt 
the  ideas  we  receive  by  sensfttion  are 
oflan  in  grown  people  altered  by  tbe 
judg;inent,  without  our  tafeing  notice  of 
it.  When  we  set  before  our  eyes  a 
round,  globe,  of  any  uniform  colour,  e  g 
gold,  alabaeter,  or  jet,  it  is  certain  that 
the  idea  thereby  imprinted  in  our  mind 
is  of  a  flat  circle,  vationsly  shadowed, 
with  several  degrees  of  light  and  bright- 
■ness  coming  to  our  eyea.  But  we  hay- 
ing by  use  been  accustomed  to  percei-ve 
what  tind  of  appearance  convene  bodiee 
are  wont  to  make  in  tis,  what  alferations 
are  made  in  the  reflectjoaa  of  light  by 
the  difference  of  the  sensible  figure  of 
bodies  ;  the  judgment  presently,  by  ao 
Iiabitnal  custom,  alters  the  appearances 
inlJi  their  causes,  ao  that,  from  what 
truly  is  variety  of  shad  w  1  1 

lectjng  tho  figure  it  makes  t  p  s  f  a 
mark  of  flgiiro,  and  fram  s  t  t  If  the 
perception  of  a  con  fig  and  a 
uniform  colour ,  wh  n  t!  e  da 
ceivB  from  thence  b  nly  plane 
uiouHly    coloured     bb  1     t     n 


painting. 

"  But  this  1^  m 
any  of  oar  ileas  b 
sight  ;*  because  a 
preheiisive  of  all  c 


I  thnk,  u.ual  i 


to  our  minds  the  ideas  of  Ughts  and 
colours,  which  are  peculiar  only  to  that 
sense  ;  and  also  the  far  different  ideas 
of  space,  i^ure,  or  motion,  the  several 
varieties  whereof  change  (he  appear- 
anees  of  its  proper  objecis,  viz.,  light 
Bnd  (.oloHts,  we  bring  ourselves  by  use 
to  judge  of  the  one  by  the  other.  This, 
in  many  cases,  by  a  settled  habit  in 
tbingo  whereof  we  have  frequent  ex- 
perience, is  performed  ao  constantly  aud 
so  qm(k,  that  we  take  that  for  the  per- 
ception of  our  sensation,  which  is  an 
idea  foonod  by  our  judgment ;  so  that 
one,  viz.,  tliat  of  sensation,  serves  only 
to  excite  the  other,  and  is  scarce  taken 
notice  of  itself ;  as  a  man  who  reads  or 
bears  vlth  attention  or  understanding, 
takes  little  notice  of  the  characters  or 
sounds,  but  of  the  ideas  that  are  excit- 
ed in  him  by  them. 

"  Nor  need  we  wonder  that  it  is  done 
with  so  little  notice,  if  we  consider  how 
very  quick  the  actions  of  the  mind  are 
performed ;  for  as  itself  is  thought  to 
take  up  no  space,  to  have  no  extension, 
so  its  actions  seem  to  require  no  time, 
but  many  of  them  seem  to  be  crowded 
into  an  instant.  I  speak  this  in  com- 
parison to  the  actions  of  the  body.  Any 
one  may  easily  observe  this  in  his  own 
thoughts,  who  will  take  the  pfuns  to  re- 


being  ratber  fiidged  qf  thaji  a<4ua]1y 
:h  sjllablea  ami  words  are  ao  quickly 
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1  believe  it  would  be  difficult  to  produce  from  any  writer 
prior  to  Locke,  an  equal  number  of  important  facta  relating 
to  the  intellectual  phenomena,  as  well  observed,  and  as  miex- 
ceptionably  described,  as  tboBe  which  I  have  here  brought 
under  my  reader's  eye.  It  must  appear  evident,  besides,  to 
ail  who  have  studied  the  subject,  that  Locke  hae,  in  this 
passage,  enunciated,  in  terms  the  most  precise  and  decided, 
the  same  general  conclusion  concerning  the  effect  of  constant 
and  early  habits,  which  it  was  the  great  object  of  Berkeley's 
Theory  of  Vision  to  establish,  and  which,  indeed,  gives  to  that 
work  its  chief  value,  when  considered  in  connexion  with  the 
Philosophy  of  the  Human  Mind. 

Berkeley  himself,  it  is  to  be  observed,  by  no  means  lays 
claim  to  that  complete  novelty  in  his  TJieory  of  Vision,  which 
has  been  ascribed  to  it  by  many  who,  in  aU  probability,  derived 
their  whole  information  concerning  it  from  the  traditional  and 
inexact  transcripts  of  book-maldng  historians.  In  the  intro- 
ductory sentences  of  his  Essay,  he  states  very  clearly  aud 
candidly  the  conclusions  of  bis  immediate  predecessors  on  this 
class  of  our  perceptions  ;  and  explains,  with  the  greatest  pre- 
cision, in  what  particulars  his  own  opinion  differs  from  theirs. 
"  It  is,  I  think,  agreed  by  <M,  that  distance,  of  itself,  cannot  be 
seen.  For  distance  being  a  line  directed  end-wise  to  the  eye,  it 
projects  only  one  point  in  the  fund  of  the  eye,  which  point  remains 
invariably  the  same,  whether  the  distance  be  longer  or  shorter. 


fleet  on  them.  How,  as  it  were  in  an 
Instant,  lio  our  minds  with  one  glance 
Bee  all  tlia  paints  of  a  demonBtmtioo, 
which  may  very  well  be  called  a  long 
one,  if  we  eonsidet  the  time  it  will  re- 
quire to  put  it  into  words,  and  step  by 
Btep  shew  it  tfl  another  ?  Secondly,  we 
shall  not  be  eo  much  surprised  that  this 
is  doiie  in  us  with  so  little  notice,  if  wo 
consider  how  the  facililj  which  we  get 
of  doing  "Ihinga  hy  a  cnst^nn  of  doing 
makes  them  often  pass  in  na  without 
our  notice.  Sabiia,  especially  such  aa 
are  begun  tcij  oarlj,  come  «t  last  to 
prnduco    nctiona    in    us,    wbicli   often 


escape  CUT  ohaervationa.  How  fi«- 
quently  do  we  in  a.  day  coTer  our  eyes 
with  our  eye-lids,  without  perceiving 
thatweare  at  all  in  the  dark?  Men 
that  have  bj  cnstom  got  the  use  of  it 
by-word,  do  almost  in  every  sentence 
pronounce  sounds,  which,  though  ta);en 
notice  of  by  others,  they  themselves 
neither  hear  nor  observe ;  and,  there- 


should  often  change  the  idea  of  its  s«ti- 
Btitfon  into  that  of  its  Judgment,  and 
make  one  serve  only  to  escite  the  other, 
without  our  taking  notice  of  it." — 
Locke's  Work>,  vol.  i.  p.  123,  «  leq. 
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"  I  find  it  also  acknowledged,  that  the  estimate  we  make  of 
the  distance  of  objecte  consideraUy  remote,  is  rather  an  act  of 
judgment  grounded  on  experience  than  of  sense.  For  example, 
when  I  perceive  a  great  number  of  intermediate  objects,  such  as 
houses,  fields,  rivers,  and  the  like,  which  I  have  experienced  to 
take  up  a  considerable  space,  I  thence  form  a  judgment  or 
conclusion,  that  the  object  I  see  beyond  them  is  at  a  great 
distance.  Again,  when  an  object  appears  faint  and  small, 
which,  at  a  near  distance,  I  have  experienced  to  make  a 
vigorous  and  large  appearance,  I  instantly  conclude  it  to  be 
far  off.  And  this,  'tis  evident,  is  the  result  of  experience ; 
without  which,  from  the  faintness  and  littleness,  I  should  not 
liave  inferred  anything  concerning  the  distance  of  objects. 

"  But  when  an  object  is  placed  at  so  near  a  distance,  as  that 
the  interval  between  the  eyes  bears  any  sensible  proportion  to 
it,  it  is  the  received  opinion  that  the  two  optic  axes,  concurring 
at  the  object,  do  there  make  an  angle,  by  means  of  which,  ac- 
cording as  it  is  greater  or  less,  the  object  is  perceived  to  be 
nearer  or  farther  off. 

"  There  is  another  way  mentioned  by  the  optic  writers, 
whereby  they  wiE  have  ue  judge  of  those  distances,  in  respect 
of  which  the  breadth  of  the  pupil  hath  any  sensible  bigness  ; 
and  that  is,  the  greater  or  less  divergency  of  the  rays,  which, 
issuing  from  the  visible  point,  do  Ml  on  the  pupil ;  that  point 
being  j  udged  nearest,  which  is  seen  by  most  diverging  rays,  and 
that  remoter,  which  is  seen  by  less  diverging  rays." 

These  (according  to  Berkeley)  are  the  "  common  and  current 
accounts"  given  by  matkematicitms  of  our  perceiving  near  dis- 
tances by  sight  He  then  proceeds  to  shew,  that  they  are  un- 
satisfactory ;  and  that  it  is  necessary,  for  the  solution  of  this 
problem,  to  avail  ourselves  of  principles  borrowed  from  a  higher 
philosophy :  After  which,  he  explains,  in  detail,  his  own  theory 
concerning  the  idea^  {sensations)  which,  by  experience,  become 
signs  of  distance  ;^  or  (to  use  hie  own  phraseology)  "  by  which 

'  For  aaeieting peraons uoacoustomed  Uie  best  illuetralion  I  know  of  ie  fm- 
to  metaphjeiciil  rtudiea  to  enter  into  lUc  nished  by  the  phenomena  of  the  Fhav- 
Bpirit  and  Hcope  of  Berkeley'B  Theory,      taamagorin.    If  is  suftieient  to  hint  si 
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5  suggested'  to  the  mind."  The  result  of  the  whole 
is,  that  "  a  man  bom  blind,  being  made  to  see,  would  not  at 
first  have  any  idea  of  distance  by  sight.  The  sun  and  stars, 
the  remotest  objects  as  well  as  the  nearest,  would  all  seem  to  he 
in  his  Eye,  or  rather  in  his  Mind."^ 

From  this  quotation  it  appears,  that,  before  Berkelej-'s  time, 
philosophers  had  advanced  greatly  beyond  the  point  at  which 
Aristotle  stopped,  and  towards  which  Condillac,  in  his  first  pub- 
lication, made  a  retrograde  movement.  Of  this  progi'css  some 
of  the  chief  steps  may  be  traced  as  early  as  the  twelfth  cen- 


this  application  of  these  phenomena,  Co 
those  vbo  know  anything  of  the  Bubject. 
'  The  word  saggest  ia  much  used  by 
Berkeley,  in  this  appropriate  nnd  tech- 
uical  aense,  not  onlj  in  his  Theory  of 
Vtaion,  bat  in  his  JViBOiyfe*  of  Ifuman 
Kiiotnledge,  ani  in  hie  Mma(e  I'Moso- 
pher.  It  eipressea,  indeed,  the  cardinal 
principle  on  which  his  Theory  of  Visioa 
hinges ;  and  it  \s  now  so  incorporated 
with  some  of  our  best  metaphysical 
speculations,  that  one  cannot  easily  con- 
eaivo  how  the  iise  of  it  was  so  long  dia- 
pensed  with.  Locke  (in  the  passage 
quoted  in  the  Note,  p.  344)  uaes  the 
word  excite  for  the  sanie  purpoae ;  but 
it  seems  to  imply  sn  hypothesis  con- 
cerning tlie  meeftanieni  of  the  mind,  aud 
by  no  means  expreases  the  fact  in  ques- 
tion with  the  same  force  and  precision- 
It  IS  rLmarkahle  that  Br  Eeid  shool  1 
have  thought  li  mcnmhent  on  him  to 
apologize  for  introdncing  into  pMos  plij 
a  word  so  &mil  ar  to  every  person  oin 
TStaant  with  Peikeley  s  works  I 
beg  leave  to  make  uae  of  the  v-atA 
enggeatioH  because  I  loiow  not  one 
more  proper  to  ospresH  a  power  of  the 
mind  which  seems  entirely  to  lune 
escaped  the  notice  of  philosophers  and 
to  which  we  on  e  many  of  our  simple 
uotioi  s  which  are  neithpr  impieaoiona 
nur  1  leas  as  well  ■is  many  onginil  pnn 
iiples  nf  belief     I  shall  endeftiour  to 


mple 


stand  by  this  word.  We  all  know  that 
a  certain  kind  of  sound  euggeaU  imme- 
diately to  the  mind  a  coach  passing  in 
tlie  street;  and  not  only  produces  the 
ima^nation,  but  the  belief,  that  a  coach 
is  passing.  Yet  there  is  no  comparing 
of  ideas,  no  perception  of  agreements  or 
disi^reements  to  produce  this  belief; 
nor  is  there  the  least  similitude  between 
the  sound  we  heu-,  and  the  coach  we 
imagine  and  belisve  to  he  passing." 

So  far  Dr.  Keid's  use  of  the  word  co- 
incides exactly  with  ibat  of  Berkeley ; 
but  the  former  will  be  found  to  annei 
to  it  a  meaning  more  extensive  than  the 
latter,  hy  employing  it  to  comprehend 
not  only  those  intimaliaiis  which  are 
the  result  of  experience  and  habit,  hut 
another  class  of  inijjHoft'onj,  (quite  over- 
looked by  Berkeley,)  those  which  result 
from  the  original  frame  of  the  human 
n  ind.    See   Reid's   Inquiry,   chap.  ii. 

'  I  rei^uest  tlie  attention  of  my  read- 
ers to  this  last  sentence,  as  I  Iiave  little 
doubt  t^t  the  fact  here  stated  gare  rise 
to  the  theory  which  Berkeley  afterwards 
adopted,  concerning  the  non-esiatence 
ol  the  material  world.  It  is  not,  indeed, 
Bu  -prising  that  a  conclusion,  so  very 
cunoua  with  respect  to  the  objects  of 
sight,  shonld  have  been,  in  the  first 
irdour  of  discovery,  too  liastily  extended 
t  those  qualities  alho  which  are  the 
ajpropriale  objects  nf  touch. 
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tury  in  tlie  Optics  of  Alhaaen  ;'  and  they  may  be  perceived  still 
raore  clearly  and  distinctly  in  various  optical  writers  since  the 
revival  of  letters ;  particularly  in  the  Optica  Fromota  of  James 
Gregory.^  Father  Malebranehe  went  still  farther,  and  even 
anticipated  some  of  the  metaphysical  reasonings  of  Berkeley 
concerning  the  means  by  which  experience  enables  us  to  judge 
of  the  distances  of  near  objects.  In  proof  of  this,  it  is  sufficient 
to  mention  the  explanation  he  gives  of  the  manner  in  which  a 
comparison  of  the  perceptions  of  sight  and  of  touch  teaches  us 
gradually  to  estimate  by  tlie  eye  the  distances  of  all  those 
objects  which  are  within  reach  of  our  hands,  or  of  which  we  are 
accustomed  to  measure  the  distance,  by  walking  over  the  in- 
tennediate  ground. 

In  rendering  this  justice  to  earlier  writei-s,  I  have  no  wish  to 
detract  from  the  originality  of  Berkeley.  With  the  single  ex- 
ception, indeed,  of  the  passage  in  Malebranehe  which  I  have 
just  referred  to,  and  which  it  is  more  than  probable  was  un- 
known to  Berkeley  when  his  theory  first  occurred  to  him,*  I 
have  ascribed  to  his  predecessors  nothing  more  than  what  he 
has  himself  explicitly  acknowledged  to  belong  to  them.  AH 
that  I  wished  to  do  was,  to  supply  some  links  in  the  historical 
chain  which  he  has  omitted. 

The  influence  which  this  justly  celebrated  work  has  had,  not 
only  in  perfecting  the  theory  of  optics,  but  in  illustrating  the 
astonishing  effects  of  early  habit  on  the  mental  phenomena  in 
general,  will  sufficiently  account  to  my  intelligent  readers  for 
the  length  to  which  the  foregoing  observations  upon  it  have 
extended. 

Next  in  point  of  importance  to  Berkeley's  New  Theory  of 

when  he  wae  only  twenij-five  ;  an  ags 

when  it  can  scarcely  be  supposed  that 

his  metaphysical  reading  had  been  very 

'  Berkeley's   Tkeory  was  published      extensive.* 

'  [II  was  Sta  published  in  1709,  and  In  rsasid  to  what  bad  previomO)'  been  dons  ™  Iha  theory 

a.  iii.  p.  4B3,  leq.  In  1733  Berkeley  pnbllsbed  Ths  Theory  of  Vliim.  ^..  rin4lmtea  end  Ex- 
<li7tfd,  pp-  64,  evo.  An  importanE  traflt^  nhollj  unknoim  to  bia  colleotorB,  editora,  and  blilf;ra- 
kers ',  Eoj,  aa  for  Bi  I  am  Snnare,  to  bll  blEtorlans  <*t  phUoffoplij,  phyjilia.  uid  p^cbolo^.  Tliii, 
we  hftTO  teen,  le  not  4  B^ngnlor  cabo  of  oblivion  m  Englibh  phtloaopliy, — Ed-"] 
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Vision,  which  I  regai-d  as  by  far  the  most  solid  basis  of  hia 
philosophical  fame,  may  be  raiiked  his  speculations  concerning 
the  Objects  of  General  Terms,  and  his  celebrated  argument 
against  the  existence  of  tlie  Material  World,  On  both  of  these 
questions  I  have  elsewhere  explained  my  own  ideas  so  fully, 
that  it  would  be  quite  superfluous  for  me  to  resume  the  con- 
sideration of  them  here.i  In  neither  instance  are  his  reason- 
ings so  entirely  original  as  has  been  commonly  supposed.  In 
the  former  they  coincide  in  substance,  although  with  immense 
improvements  in  the  form,  with  those  of  the  scholastic  nomi- 
nalists, as  revived  and  modified  by  Hobbes  and  Leibnitz.  In 
the  latter  instance,  they  amount  to  little  more  than  aa  in- 
genious and  elegant  development  of  some  principles  of  Malp 
hranche,  pushed  to  certain  paradoxical  but  obvious  conse- 
quences, of  which  Malebranche,  though  miwiUing  to  avow 
them,  appears  to  have  been  fully  aware.  These  consequences, 
too,  had  been  previously  pointed  out  by  Mr.  Korris,  a  very 
learned  divine  of  the  Church  of  England,  whose  name  has  un- 
aecountably  failed  in  obtaining  that  distinction  to  which  his 
acuteness  as  a  logician,  and  his  boldness  as  a  theorist,  justly 
entitled  him  !^ 

The  great  object  of  Berkeley,  in  maintaining  his  system  of 


'  See  PkHoaophieal  £!iaay«. 

'  Another  very  acute  metaphyBician 
of  the  same  church  (Arthur  Collier, 
author  of  a  Dem/mstratiim  of  ike  Non- 
eristenee  aaid  Impoasibilit!/  of  an  Exter- 
nal Wmid)  has  met  with  slill  greater 
injustice.  Hia  name  is  not  to  be  found 
in  any  of  our  BiographioiJ  DictJonarieB. 
In  point  of  date,  hie  publication  is  some 
years  posterior  to  that  of  Norrie,  and 
therefore  it  does  not  possess  the  same 
claircifl  to  originality ;  but  it  is  far  supe- 
rior to  it  in  logical  cloaenees  and  preci- 
sion, and  is  not  obsctired  to  the  same 
degree  with  tho  myafical  theology  which 
Norria  (aft«t  tho  example  of  Maie- 
branche)  connected  with  the  scheme  of 
Idealism.  Indeed,  when  compared  with 
tho  writings  of   Berkeley  himself,    it 


yields  to  them  less  m  force  of  argument, 
than  ia  composifion  and  variety  of  illus- 
tration. The  title  of  Collier's  book  ia 
"  Clavis  Unlverealis,  or  a  New  Inquiry 
alter  Truth,  being  a  Demon  atration,  So. 
&c.  By  Arthur  Collier,  Rector  of  Lang- 
ford  Magna,  near  Sarran.  {Lond.  printed 
for  Robert  Gosling,  at  tie  Mitre  and 
Crown,  against  St.  Dunstau'a  Church, 
Fleet  Street.  1713.")  The  motto  pre- 
fixed  by  Collier  to  his  work  is  from  Male- 
branche, and  is  strongly  characteriati- 
cal  both  of  the  Enghsh  and  French 
IwqaiTer  after  Trvik.  "  Volp  aaaansus 
et  approhatio  circa  matoriam  difScilein 
est  certuin  ai^mentum  &Isitatis  istius 
opinionia  cui  a86eutitur."~jH<iJ«6.  De 
inquir.  Verit.  lib.  iii.  p.  194.  See 
NoteBS. 
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idealism,  it  may  be  proper  to  remark  in  passing,  was  to  cut  ujj 
by  the  roots  the  scheme  of  materialism.  "  Matter  (he  tells  na 
himself)  being  onoe  expdled  out  of  nature,  drags  with  it  so 
many  sceptical  and  impious  notions.  .  .  .  Without  it  your 
Epicureans,  Hobbists,  and  the  like,  have  not  even  the  shadow 
of  a  pretence,  but  become  the  most  oheap  and  easy  triumph  in 
the  world." 

Not  satisfied  with  addressing  these  abstract  speculations  to 
the  learned,  Berkeley  conceived  them  to  be  of  such  moment  to 
human  happiness,  that  he  resolved  to  bring  them,  if  possible, 
within  the  reach  of  a  wider  circle  of  readers,  by  throwing  them 
into  the  more  popular  and  amusing  form  of  dialogues.'  The 
skill  with  which  he  has  executed  this  very  diEBcult  and  un- 
promising taslt  cannot  be  too  much  admired.  The  characters 
of  his  speakers  are  strongly  marked  and  happily  contrasted  ; 
the  illustrations  exhibit  a  singular  combination  of  logical  sub- 
tlety and  of  poetical  invention ;  and  the  style,  while  it  every- 
where abounds  with  the  rich,  yet  sober  colourings  of  the 
author's  fancy,  is  perhaps  superior,  in  point  of  purity  and  of 
grammatical  eorrectn^a,  to  any  EngUsh  composition  of  a.n 
earlier  date.^ 

The  impression  produced  in  England  by  Berkeley's  Idealism 
was  not  so  great  as  might  have  been  expected ;  but  the  novelty 
of  his  paradoxes  attracted  very  powerfully  the  attention  of  a 
set  of  young  men  who  were  then  prosecuting  their  studies  at 
Edinburgh,  and  who  formed  themselves  into  a  society  for  the 
express  purpose  of  soliciting  from  the  author  an  explanation  of 

'  I  allnde  here  chiefly  to  Aleiphn/rt,  cepts  from  his  encomium  "  those  paa- 

or  the  JUimite  PkHosqpker ;  for  as  to  sages  in  the  Emrih  dialogue,  where  the 

the  dialogues  between  ITi/lai  and  PMi-  author  has  inlrodTiced  hia  fonciful  and 

onous,  th«y  aspire  to  no  higher  merit  whimsical    opinions    about    vision." — 

than  that  of  the  common  dialogues  be-  (Essat/  on  the  Wriiings  and  Oeniua  of 

tween  A  and  B  ;  being  merely  ft  com-  Pc^e,  toI,  ii.  p.  264.)    If  I  wore  called 

pendious  waj  of  stating  and  of  obviat-  on  to  point  out  the  most  ingenious  and 

ing  the  principal  objeoliona  which  the  original  part  of  the  whole  work,  it  would 

author  anljoipated  to  his  opinions.  be  the  acgoment  contsiued  in  the  pas- 
sages here  so  contemptuously  alluded  to 

'  Dr.  Warion,  after  bestowing  high  by  this  learned  and  (on  all  questionH  of 

praise  on  tiie  Mimda  PhiloBopher,  ei-  fasle)  most  respectable  critic. 
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some  parts  of  his  tlieory  wliicli  seemed  to  tliem  olisciirely  or 
eq^uivocally  expressed.  To  this  correspondence  the  amiable 
and  excellent  prelate  appears  to  have  given  every  encourage- 
ment ;  and  I  have  been  told  by  the  best  autliority,  that  he  was 
accustomed  to  say,  that  his  reasonings  had  been  nowhere  better 
understood  than  by  tliis  club  of  young  Scotsmen.'  The  ingeni- 
ous Dr.  Wallace,  author  of  the  Discourse  on  the  Numbers  of 
Mankind,  was  one  of  the  leading  members ;  and  with  him  were 
associated  several  other  individuals  whose  names  are  now  well 
known  and  honourably  distinguished  in  the  learned  world, 
Mr.  Hume's  Treatise  of  Human  Nature,  which  was  published 
in  1739,  affords  sufficient  evidence  of  the  deep  impression 
which  Berkeley's  writings  had  left  upon  his  mind  ;  and  to  this 
juvenile  essay  of  Mr.  Hume's  may  be  traced  the  origin  of  the 
most  important  metaphysical  works  which  Scotland  has  since 


It  is  not,  however,  my  intention .  to  prosecute  farther,  at  pre- 
sent, the  history  of  Scottish  philosophy.  The  subject  may  be 
more  conveniently,  and  I  hope  advantageously  resumed,  after  a 
ehght  review  of  the  speculations  of  some  EngHsh  and  French 
writers,  who,  while  they  professed  a  general  acquiescence  in  the 
doctrines  of  Locke,  have  attempted  to  modify  his  fundamental 
principles  in  a  manner  totally  inconsistent  with  the  views  of 
their  master.  The  remarks  which  I  mean  to  offer  on  the 
modem  French  School  wiU  afford  me,  at  the  same  time,  a  con- 
venient opportunity  of  introducing  some  strictures  on  the  meta- 
physical systems  which  have  of  late  prevailed  in  other  parts  of 
the  Continent. 

'  The   BUfhoritj  I  here  alluda  U>  is  who  was  accttBtomed  for  many  ypara  to 

that  ofmy  old  Mend  and  pieccptor,  Dr.  mention   this  fatt  in   his   Aeademical 

John    StpTeraon,    who    waa    himself  "     "      " 
member  cF  the   llankenian  Club,   an 
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SECT.  V. — HARTLECAN  SCllOOI.. 


The  English  writers  to  whom  I  Imve  alluded  in  the  last 
paragraph,  I  shall  distinguish  by  the  title  of  Dr.  Hartley's 
School ;  for  although  I  by  no  means  consider  this  person  as 
the  first  author  of  any  of  the  theories  eonunonly  ascribed  to 
him,  (the  seeds  of  all  of  them  having  been  previously  sown  in 
the  university  where  he  was  educated,)  it  was  nevertheless 
reserved  for  him  to  combine  them  together,  and  to  exhibit 
them  to  the  world  in  the  imposing  form  of  a  system. 

Among  the  immediate  predecessors  of  Hartley,  Dr.  Law, 
afterwards  Bishop  of  Carlisle,  seems  to  have  been  chiefly  in- 
strumental in  preparing  the  way  for  a  schism  among  Locke's 
disciples.  The  name  of  Law  was  first  known  to  the  public  by 
an  excellent  translation,  accompanied  by  many  learned,  and 
some  very  judicious  notes,  of  Archbishop  King's  work  on  the 
Origin  of  BvU ;  a  work  of  which  the  great  objec^t  was  to  com- 
bat the  Optimism  of  Leibnitz,  and  the  Manicheism  imputed  to 
Bayle.  In  making  this  work  more  generally  known,  the  tran- 
slator certainly  rendered  a  most  aeceptable  and  important  ser- 
vice to  the  world,  and,  indeed,  it  is  upon  this  ground  that  his 
best  claim  to  literary  distinction  is  still  founded.'  In  his  own 
original  speculations,  he  is  weak,  paradoxical,  and  oracular ;  ^ 


'  King's  argument  in  proof  of  the  pre- 
valence  in  tliis  world,  both  of  NBturnI 
and  Moral  Good,  over  the  corresponding 
Eiila,  has  been  much  and  deservedlj 
admired;  nor  are  Law's  Notes  upon 
this  head  entitled  to  lesa  praise  In 
deed,  it  is  in  this  part  of  the  work  that 
both  the  author  and  hia  commentBtor 
appear,  in  my  opinion,  to  the  greateit 
advantage. 

'As  instances  of  this  I  need  only  refer 
tothejir«iand(Ai'riiofhi8Noteai.nKing 
the  former  of  ■which  relates  to  the  word 
Bttbitance,  and  the  latter  to  the  dispute 
between  Clarke  and  Iieihmta  concern 
iag  ipDce,    His  reasonings  on  both  sub- 


jects are  obscured  by  an  ejected  use  of 
hard  and  anmeaning  words,  ill  becom- 
ing so  devoted  an  admirer  of  Locke. 
The  name  remark  may  be  extended  to 
an  Inquiry  iaij)  the  Jdeca  of  ^mce  and 
Time  published  by  Dr.  Law  in  17S4. 

Tlie  result  of  Law's  speculations  on 
Space  and  Tirae  is  thus  stated  by  him- 
self That  our  ideas  <if  them  do  not 
imply  any  external  idealwa  or  oljsctive 
rciiity  that  these  ideas  (as  well  as 
ti  oee  of  injinitif  and  number)  are  uniiwr- 
fii  01  aiiiract  ideas,  ezis^ng  under 
that  jDiTJHiifty  nowhere  but  in  the  mind; 
nor  afBbi'ding  a  proof  of  anything,  but  of 
tlie  power  irhich  the  mind  has  to  form 
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affecting  on  all  occasions  the  most  profound  veneration  for  the 
opinions  of  Lockej  hut  much  more  apt  to  attach  himself  to  the 
errors  and  overaiglits  of  that  great  man,  than  to  enter  into  the 
general  spirit  of  his  metaphysical  philosophy. 

To  this  translation,  Dr.  Law  prefixed  a  Dissertation  concern- 
ing the  Fundamental  Principle  of  Virtue,  by  the  Reverend  Mr, 
Gay ;  a  performance  of  considerable  ingenuity,  but  which  would 
now  be  entitled  to  little  notice,  were  it  not  for  the  influence  it 
appears  to  have  had  in  suggesting  to  Dr.  Hartley  the  possi- 
bility of  accounting  for  all  our  intellectual  pleasures  and  paina, 
by  the  single  principle  of  the  Association  of  Idea&  We  are 
informed  by  Dr.  Hartley  himself,  that  it  was  in  consequence  of 
hearing  some  account  of  the  contents  of  this  dissertation,  he 
was  first  led  to  engage  in  those  inquiries  which  produced  his 
celebrated  Theory  of  Human  Naiv/re. 

The  other  principle  on  which  this  theory  proceeds,  (that  of 
the  vibrations  and  yibratiuncles  in  the  medullary  substance  of 
the  brain,)  is  also  of  Cambridge  origin.  It  occurs  in  the  form 
of  a  query  in  Sir  Isaac  Newton's  Optics ;  and  a  distinct  allu- 
sion to  it,  as  a  principle  likely  to  throw  new  light  on  the 
phenomena  of  mind,  is  to  be  found  in  the  concluding  sentence 
of  Smitli's  Harmonies. 

Very  nearly  about  the  time  when  Hartley's  Theory  appeared, 
Charles  Bonnet  of  Gieneva  published  some  speculations  of  his 
own,  proceeding  almost  exactly  on  the  same  assiunptions. 
Both  writers  speak  of  vibrations  {^branlemem)  in  the  neiTcs  ; 

them."— {Law's  Trans,  of  King,  p.  7, 
4th  edit.)  Tliia  language,  m  we  shall 
afterwards  see,  approaches  yeiy  nearly 
to  that  lately  introduced  by  Kant. 
Dr.  Law's  favourite  aathor  might  hato 
cautioned  him  against  such  jargon. — 
See  Easoy  on  the  Huiaoia  Underatand- 
ing,  boot  ii.  chap.  siii.  eact.  17,  18. 

The  ahsurd  application  of  the  schotas- 
tio  word  fubetanee  to  empty  apace ;  an 
abaurdity  in  wliioh  the  powerful  mind 
of  Gravesanda  acquiesced  many  years 
after  the  puhlicalion  of  the  Eeta^  on 
JTv/man  Ujid&reUindinjr,  has  pfobably 
VOL,  I. 


contributed  not  a  little  to  force  aome 
anthers  into  the  opposite  extreme  of 
maintaining,  with  Leibnitz  and  Dr.  Law, 
that  our  idea  of  space  does  not  imply 
ajiy  externa)  idealiim  or  objective  reulity. 
GraveBande'B  words  are  these :  "  Suh- 
stautitB  sunt  aut  ci^tantes,  aut  noncogi- 
lantos ;  cogitantea  dnas  novimua,  Deum 
et  Mentem  noatram :  prtet«r  has  et  alias  - 
dari  in  dubium  non  revocamas.  Dnie 
etiam  substaniire,  qnre  non  cogitant, 
nobis  not£B  aunt  Spaliuni  et  Corpus."-^ 
Gravesande,  Inirod.  ad  PkilosopMam, 
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and  both  of  them  have  recourse  to  a  subtle  and  elastic  ether, 
co-operating  with  the  nerves  in  carrying  on  the  communica- 
tion between  soul  and  body.'  This  fluid  Bonnet  conceived  to 
be  contained  in  the  nerves,  in  a  manner  analogous  to  that  in 
which  the  electric  fluid  is  contained  in  the  solid  bodies  which 
conduct  it;  differing  in  this  respect  from  the  Cartesians  as 
well  as  from  the  ancient  physiologists,  who  considered  the 
nerves  as  hoUow  tabes  or  pipes,  witliin  which  the  animal 
spirits  were  included.  It  is  to  this  elastic  ether  that  Bonnet 
ascribes  the  vibrations  of  which  he  supposes  the  nerves  to  be 
susceptible ;  for  the  nerves  themselves,  (he  justly  observes,) 
have  no  resemblance  to  the  stretched  cords  of  a  musical  instru- 
ment,*    Hartley's  Theory  differs  in  one  respect  from  this,  as 


'  Eseai  Analytique  de  VAme,  chap. 
V.  See  also  the  additional  notea  on  tlie 
first  diHpter  of  the  seventh  part  of  the 
Coniempiaiioii  de  la  Nattire. 

'  Mius  les  uerls  eont  moue,  fla  ne  eont 
point  Ifindus  comme  les  oordes  d'lin  in- 
Btrument ;  lee  oljjela  y  eioitoroient-ila 
doQO  les  Tibrntions  Bnalogiiss  ^  celle 
d'nne  oorde  pincSe  ?     Gbb  TibratioiiE  se 
oommiiniqtieroient-ellea  ^  I'instant  au 
eihge  de  I'ame?     La  chose  paroit  difli- 
cile  A  conoflToii'.     Maia  si  I'on  admet 
dans  les  nerTa  iin  flnide  dont  la  suhti- 
lit^  et  rSIaaticitS  approche  de  celle  de  la 
lumiSie  ou  de  I'ether,  on  espliquora  fa- 
il m    t  p      I  rs  d        fl  "d      t 
]    oel            ec  !aq^    11    1         j 
se  coimuiin  q      t  A  1   m      t     11 
kq    11    1^   £i    tetatd   pra 
d  Tre  te     —E  la  Anal    h  ^ 
A       Fte  lee  phym  1  giste  qui 


pom        C         I     fl    a    mvi   11    ( 

f        f  m        q         t  1        d 

elastieite  qu  on  lenr  attntiuoil,  el 


plus  grande  SasticitS  encore." — Oon- 
temp.  de  la  Nature,  vii.  partie,  chap  i. 
Note  at  the  end  of  the  chapter. 

M.  QneBnsi,  the  celebrated  author  of 
the  Eamomical  System,  has  expressed 
himself  to  the  same  purpose  concerning 
the  supposed,  vibrations  of  the  nerves : 
"  Plusieure  phjsiciens  out  pense  que  le 
seul  ebranlement  des  nerfa,  cause  par 
les  objeta  qui  touchent  les  orgaues  des 
corps,  suflit  pour  occaaioner  le  mouve- 
ment  et  le  sentiment  dana  les  parties  oQ 
lea  nerfa  aont  IbranMa.  He  ae  repre- 
aent«nt  les  ncr&  comme  des  cordes  fort 
tendna,  qu'on  Ifeger  contact  met  en  vi- 
b  ti  dana  ioote  leur  etendue.  Des 
ph  1  jBophes,  peu  instr 

t  p     e  foi'mer  une  teDe  id^e. . . 

t     t  nsion  qu'on   suppose   dans  lea 

rf  t  qui  les  rend  ei  suBceptibles 
d  fib  lenient  et  de  vibration,  eat  si 
gross  S  ement  imaginoe  qu'il  seroit  ridi- 

I    d     s^occuper  s^eusement  S  la  f&- 


r  u 


!Ct.  3,  0.  13. 


A  this  p«fiaage  from  Quefmai  is  quot^ 
1  by  Condillac,  and  sanctioned  by  his 
th  y,  ( Traits  des  Animavie,  cliap. 
)  t  would  appear  that  the  hypothesis 
■wh  h  uppoaes  the  nerves  to  perlbrm 
h  f  nctions  by  means  of  vibrations 
was    going    fast   into    discredit,   both 
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he  speaks  oi'  vibrations  and  vibratiunclea  ia  the  medullary 
substance  of  the  brain  and  nerves.  He  agrees,  however,  with 
Bonnet  in  thinking,  that  to  these  vibrations  in  the  nerves  the 
co-operation  of  the  ether  is  essentially  necessary ;  and,  there- 
fore, at  bottom  the  two  hypotheses  may  be  regarded  as  in  sub- 
stance the  same.  As  to  the  trifling  shade  of  difference  between 
them,  the  advantage  seems  to  me  to  be  in  favour  of  Bonnet. 

Nor  was  it  only  in  their  Physiological  Theories  concerning 
the  nature  of  the  union  between  soul  and  body,  that  these  two 
philosophers  agreed.  On  all  the  great  articles  of  metaphysical 
theology,  the  coincidence  between  their  conclusions  is  truly  asto- 
nishing. Both  held  the  doctrine  of  Necessity  in  its  fullest 
extent ;  and  both  combined  with  it  a  vein  of  mystical  devotion, 
setting  at  defiance  the  creeds  of  all  established  churches.  The 
intentions  of  both  are  allowed,  by  those  who  best  knew  them, 
to  have  been  eminently  pure  and  worthy ;  but  it  cannot  be  said 
of  either,  that  his  metaphysical  writings  have  contributed  much 
to  the  instruction  or  to  the  improvement  of  the  public.  On 
the  contrary,  they  have  been  instrumental  in  spreading  a  set  of 
speculative  tenets  very  nearly  allied  to  that  sentimental  and 
fanatical  modification  of  Spinozism  which,  for  many  years  past, 
has  prevailed  so  much,  and  produced  such  mischievous  effects  in 
some  pai'ts  of  Gtermany.^ 

among  tlie  metaphysiciana  and  the  phy-  declares  for  the  indifference  nf  the  will, 

aiologists  of  France,  at  the  very  time  as  maintained  by  Archbishop  King." 

when  it  was  beginning  to  attract  noticG  We  ace  told  by  UHrtley  bimaelf  that  Mb 

in  England,  in  consequence  of  the  vi-  notions  upon  necessity  grew  upon  him 

Bionary  specnlations  of  Hartley.  while  he  was  writing  his  obaerrationB 

'  In  a,  letter  which  I  receired  from  upon  man ;  but  it  is  curious,  (as  Dr. 

Dr.  Parr,  he  mentions  a  treafiaB  of  Dr.  Parr  remarks,)  that  in  the  course  of  a 

Hartley's  which  appeared  about  a  year  year  his  opinions  en  so  very  essential  a 

before  the  puhlication  of  his  great  worlt,  point  should  have  undergone  a  complete 

to  which  it  was  meant  by  the  author  to  change. 

sarve  ae  a  precursor.    Of  tbia  rare  trea-  [*  Of  this  first  work  of  Hartley's,  as 

tise  I  had  never  before  heard.     "You  preyionsly  slated,  I  had  never  heard 

will  bo  aatODiahed  to  heap,"  Bnye  Dr.  before ;  and  from  the  manner  in  which 

Parr,  "  that  ia  ihis  hook,  instead  of  the  Dr.  Parr  writes  of  it,  I  presiune  it  is 

doctrine   of  necessity,  Hartley   openly  very  little  known    even  in  England. 
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But  it  is  chiefly  by  his  appKcation  of  the  associating  principle 
to  account  for  all  the  mental  phenomena,  that  Hartley  is  known 
to  the  world ;  and  upon  this  I  have  nothing  to  add  to  what  I 
have  already  stated  in  another  work. — (Phil,  Essays,  Eseay  IV,) 
His  theory  seems  to  be  already  fast  passing  into  oblivion ;  the 
temporary  popularity  which  it  enjoyed  iii  this  country  having, 
in  a  great  measure,  ceased  with  the  life  of  its  zealous  and  inde- 
fatigable apostle,  Dr.  Priestley.^ 

It  would  be  unfair,  however,  to  the  translator  of  Archbishop 
King,  to  identify  his  opinions  with  those  of  Hartley  and  Priest- 
ley. The  zeal  with  which  he  contends  for  man's  free  agency  is 
sufficient,  of  itself,  to  draw  a  strong  line  of  distinction  between 
his  Ethical  System  and  theirs.  (See  his  Notes  on  King,  jocrssim.) 
But  I  must  be  allowed  to  say  of  him,  that  the  general  scope  of 
his  writings  tends,  in  common  with  that  of  the  two  other  meta- 
physicians, to  depreciate  the  evidences  of  Natural  Keligion,  and 
more  especially  to  depreciate  the  evidences  which  the  light  of 
nature  affords  of  a  life  to  come ; — "a  doctrine  equally  necessary 
to  comfort  the  weakness,  and  to  support  our  lofty  ideas  of  the 
grandeur  of  human  nature  ;"^  and  of  which  it  seems  hard  to 
confine  exclusively  the  knowledge  to  that  portion  of  mankind 
who  have  been  favoured  with  the  light  of  Bevelation.  The 
influence  of  the  same  fundamental  error,  arising,  too,  from  the 


(Jung  1820.)  I  ma  glad  fo  sdd  that  a 
ropuHicalion  of  it,  and  of  Home  (iher 
rare  tracts  on  metaphyaioal  suljects 
maj  soon  be  expected  from  tli  s  ijlua 
trioua  scholar  and  philoBopier  Among 
these  tracts  it  prea  me  partii.nlii  plea^ 
sure  to  mention  the  Claiiit  Unive>  satta 
of  Arthur  ColHar,  of  which  I  had  pre 
vionsly  occasion  to  take  nodes  m  speak 
ing  of  the  IdeaUem  of  Bishop  Berkeley. 
See  p.  349  of  this  Disaertation.] 

*  Dr.  Priesdej's  opinion  of  the  merits 
of  Hartlay'a  work  is  ihue  atated  by  him- 
self:— "  Something  was  done  in  this 
field  of  knowledgB  hy  DeBcartes,  very 
much  by  Mr.  Locke,  but  moat  of  all  by 
Dr.  Hartley,  who  has  thrown  more  nae- 


ful  light  upon  lie  theory  of  the  mind, 
thin  Newton  did  upon  the  theory  of  the 
natural  world." — SeTiuirkg  on  Heid, 
ileaHie,  and  OsieaJd,  p.  2.  London, 
1774. 
'  'Smith's  Theory  of  Mor<d  SeoMmenls, 


h  ed.  yol.  i 


pp.3 


Dr.  Law's  doctrine  of  the  sleep  of  the 
soul,  to  which  his  high  station  in  the 
ohureh  couid  not  fail  to  add  much  weight 
in  the  judgment  of  many,  Is,  I  belieTo, 
now  universally  adopted  by  the  followers 
of  Hartley  and  Priestley ;  the  theory  of 
vibrations  being  eTidently  inconsistent 
with  the  supposition  of  the  soul's  being 
able  to  exercise  her  powers  in  a  separate 

slate  from  the  body. 
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eame  mistaken  idea,  of  thus  strengthening  the  cause  of  Chris- 
tianity,  may  be  traced  in  various  passages  of  the  posttiumoiis 
work  of  the  late  Bishop  of  Llandaff,  It  is  wonderful  that  the 
reasonings  of  Clarke  and  of  Butler  did  not  teaeh  these  eminent 
men  a  sounder  and  more  consistent  logic ;  or,  at  least,  open 
their  eyes  to  the  inevitable  conseq^uences  of  the  rash  concessions 
which  they  made  to  their  adversaries.' 

Among  the  ^sciples  of  Law,  one  illustrious  exception  to 
these  remarks  occurs  in  Dr.  Paley,  whose  treatise  on  Natural 
Theology  is  unquestionably  the  most  instructive  as  well  as 
interesting  publication  on  that  subject  which  has  appeared  in 
our  times.  As  the  book  was  intended  for  popular  use,  the  author 
has  wisely  avoided,  as  much  as  possible,  all  metaphysical  dis- 
cussions ;  but  I  do  not  know  that  there  exists  any  other  work 
where  the  argument  from  jmal  causes  is  plaecd  in  so  great  a 
variety  of  pleasing  and  striking  points  of  view. 


'  Without  entering  at  all  into  I 
argument  with  Dr.  Law  or  hia  followc 


torical  &ct,  their  wide  departure  from 
the  older  l^hts  of  the  English  Church, 
from  Hooker  downwards.  "  All  reli- 
gion," saya  Archbishop  Tillotaon,  whom 
I  select  ea  an  unexceptionable  organ  of 
iLeir  common  sentiments,  "  is  founded 
on  right  notions  of  God  and  hia  periec- 
tions,  insomnch  that  Divine  Eevelation 
itself  does  suppose  tbese  for  its  founda- 
tiona;  and  can  signify  nothing  to  us 
unlesa  thej  be  first  known  and  believed ; 
BO  that  the  principles  of  natural  religion 
ate  the  foundation  of  that  which  ia  re- 
veaJed."— (Sermon  41.)  "There  ia  an 
intrinBical  good  and  evil  in  things,  and 
the  reneona  and  respecta  of  mond  good 
and  evil  are  fixed  and  immutable,  eter- 
nal and  indispensable.  Nor  do  they 
speak  safely  who  make  the  Mvine  will 
the  rule  of  moral  good  and  evil,  as  if 
there  were  nothing  good  or  evil  in  its 


own  nature  antecedently  to  the  will  of 
God  ;  but,  that  all  things  are  therefore 
good  and  evil  because  God  willa  them 
to  he  so."— (Sermon  88.)  "Natural 
religion  ia  obedience  to  the  natural  law, 
and  the  perfermance  of  such  duties  as 
natural  light,  without  any  exjireta  anri 
supernatural  revelation,  doth  dictate  to 
men.  These  lie  at  the  bottom  of  all 
religion,  and  are  the  great  fundamental 
duties  which  God  requires  of  all  man- 
kind. These  are  the  surest  and  most 
aacred  of  all  other  laws ,  those  which 
Godhathrivettedin  our  souls  and  writ- 
ten upon  our  hearts ;  and  these  are  what 
we  call  moral  duties,  and  most  valued 
by  God,  which  are  of  eternal  and  perpe- 
tual obligation,  because  they  do  natu- 
rally oblige,  without  any  particular  and 
express  revelation  from  God;  and  these 
are  the  foundation  of  revealed  and  insti- 
tuted religion ;  and  all  revealed  reli- 
gion does  suppose  tJiem  and  build  upon 
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ICT.  VI. CONDIL 


.AC,  AND  OTHEK 

A  LATER  DATE. 


ETAPHYSJCIAKS  OF 


While  Hartley  and  Bonnet  were  indulging  their  imagination 
in  theorizing  concerning  the  nature  of  the  union  between  soul 
and  body,  Condillac  was  attempting  to  draw  the  attention  of 
his  countrymen  to  the  method  of  studying  the  phenomena  of 
Mind  recommended  and  exemplified  by  Locke,'  Of  the  vanity 
of  expecting  to  illustrate,  by  physiological  conjectures,  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  intercourse  between  the  thinking  principle  and 


'  It  may  appear  to  s 
able  that  no  notice  should  have  been 
taken,  in  this  Diesertation,  of  any  Freneli 
mctaphyaiuion  doling  the  long  interval 
between  Malcbranoho  and  Coadillac. 
As  an  apology  for  this  apparent  omie- 
Bion,  1  beg  leave  to  q^uolo  the  words  of 
an  anthor  intimately  acqnainted  with 
the  hiefory  of  French  literature  and  phi- 
losophy, and  eminently  qualified  to  ap- 
preciate the  merits  of  those  wlia  have 
contribnted  to  their  progress,  "  If  we 
eicept,"  saya  Mr.  Adam  Simt]i,  in  a 
Memoir  pnblishod  in  1756,  "  the  Medi- 
tations of  Descartes,  I  know  of  nothing 
in  the  works  of  French  writers  which 
aspires  at  originality  in  morahi  or  meta- 
physics ;  for  the  philosophy  of  Kegia 
and  that  of  Malebronche  are  nothing 
more  than  the  meditations  of  Descartes 
unfolded  with  more  art  and  refinement. 
But  Hobbes,  Locke,  Dr.  Mandeville,  Lord 
Shaftesbnry,  Dr.  Butler,  Dr.  Clarke,  and 
Mr.  Hutcheson,  each  in  his  own  system,  all 
diifercnt  and  all  incompatible,  hiive  ined 
tu  be  original,  at  least  in  some  points. 
They  have  attempted  to  add  something 
t\>  tlio  fiind  of  observations  collected  by 
their  predecessors,  and  already  the  com- 
mon property  of  mankind.  This  branch 
of  science,  which  the  English  themselves 
neglect  at  present,  appears  to  have  been 
iTicontly  transporiod  into  France.    Idis- 


M.  Ko    SI,      Oi  the  Ongi      nd  F 

datiim  f  S  k 
among  JV 

Alth    gh     p  tl    agre    w  h  K 

Smith        his  al      m 

sterilit  m    g  h   F 

metaph               p  D      aite 

when     m  ar  E  g  an 

cannot  g     g        ta 

To  find  ro         M 

of  the  h  g  mm 

degrad  d  h  b         Kegi 

and,  .dly,  To  obhcrve  Mr.  Smiths 
Mlence  with  respect  to  BufSer  and  Con- 
dillao,  while  he  mentions  the  author  of 
the  Theory  ofAijTeea^  Ssresofions  as 
a  metaphyaiciEin  of  original  genius.  Of 
the  merits  of  CondUlao,  whose  most  im- 
poL'tant  works  were  published  several 
years  before  this  paper  of  Mr.  Smith's, 
I  am  about  to  apeak  in  the  text ;  and 
those  of  Huffier  I  ahftll  have  occasion  to 
mention  in  a  subsequent  part  of  this 
Discourse.  Tn  tite  meantime,  I  shall 
only  Bay  of  him,  that  I  regard  him  as 
one  of  the  most  original  as  well  as  sound 
philosophers  of  whom  the  eighteenth 
eentuiy  has  to  boast. 
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the  external  world  is  carried  on,  no  philosopher  seems  ever  to 
have  been  more  completely  aware ;  and  accordingly,  he  confinea 
himself  strictly,  in  all  his  researches  concerning  this  intercourse, 
to  an  examination  of  the  general  laws  by  which  it  is  regulated. 
There  is,  at  the  same  time,  a  remarkable  coincidence  between 
some  of  his  views  and  those  of  the  other  two  writers.  All  of 
the  three,  while  they  profess  the  highest  veneration  for  Locke, 
have  abandoned  his  account  of  the  origin  of  our  ideas  for  that 
of  Gassendi ;  and  by  doing  so  have,  with  the  best  intentions, 
furnished  arms  against  those  principles  which  it  ^vas  their  com- 
mon aim  to  establish  in  the  world.^  It  is  much  to  be  regretted, 
tliat  by  far  the  greater  part  of  those  French  vmters  who  have 
since  speculated  about  the  human  mind,  have  acquired  the 
whole  of  their  knowledge  of  Locke's  philosophy  throi^h  this 
mistaken  comment  upon  its  fundamental  principle,  On  this 
subject  I  have  already  exhausted  all  that  I  have  to  offer  on  the 
effect  of  Condillac's  writings ;  and  I  flatter  myself  have  suffi- 
ciently shewn  how  widely  his  commentary  differs  from  the  text 
of  his  author.  It  is  this  commentary,  however,  which  is  now 
ahnost  universally  received  on  the  Continent  as  the  doctrine  of 
Locke,  and  which  may  justly  be  regarded  as  the  sheet-anchor 
of  those  systems  which  are  commonly  stigmatized  in  England 
with  the  appellation  of  French  philosophy.  Had  Condillao  been 
sufficiently  aware  of  the  consequences  which  have  been  deduced 
(and  I  must  add  logically  deduced)  from  his  account  of  the 


'   Condillau'B    earliest  wort   [which  epeculstions  of  Condillac  and  ofBonoet, 

IB  puhliahed  in  1746]  appeared  three  in  their  lanciM  hypothesis  of  an  aoi- 

ars  before  the  publication  of  Hartlej'a  mated  BtaCue,  to  illustrate  the  progress 

Theory.  It  is  entitled,  "  Eseai  sar  V  Ori-  of  the  mind  in  acquiring  its  ideas  tbrcnigh 


gine  dee  (hTmoissamee  Sianainea.  Ou-  the  medium  of  the  different  of 

vToge  oil  Pea  rSduit  &  ttn  seid  jn-innipe  hypothesiB  is  plausible,  and  does  honour 

lout  ce  gai  ca>teerne  Veatendement  Au-  to  the  ingenuity  of  its  authors ;  hut,  in 

main."    This  »eal  primcipe  ia  the  asso-  raj  opinion,  it  throwa  additional  dark' 

ciation  of  ideas.    The  account  which  ness  on  the  diflicuitiea  it  was  intended 

both  authors  give  of  the  tronsformatioQ  to  elucidate.    At  any  rate,  it  is  of  too 

of  sensations  into  ideas  is  euhatantiany  little  moment  to  deserve  particular  no- 
incidence  may  be  remarked  between  the 
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origin  of  our  knowledge,  I  am  persuaded,  from  his  knowii  can- 
dour and  love  of  truth,  that  he  would  have  been  eager  to 
acknowledge  and  to  retract  his  error. 

In  tihis  apparent  amplification  and  generalization  of  Locke's 
doctrine,  there  is,  it  must  he  aclmowledged,  sometliii^,  at  first 
sight,  extremely  seducing.  It  relieves  the  mind  from  the  pain- 
ful exercise  of  abstracted  reflection,  and  amuses  it  with  analogy 
and  metaphor  when  it  looked  only  for  the  severity  of  logical 
discussion.  The  clearness  and  simplicity  of  Condillac's  style 
add  to  the  force  of  this  illusion,  and  flatter  the  reader  with  an 
agreeable  idea  of  the  powers  of  his  own  understanding,  when 
he  finds  himself  so  easily  conducted  through  the  darkest  laby- 
rinths of  metaphysical  science.  It  is  to  this  cause  I  would 
chiefly  ascribe  the  great  popularity  of  his  works.  They  may 
be  read  with  as  little  exertion  of  thought  as  a  history  or  a 
novel ;  and  it  is  only  when  we  shut  the  book,  and  attempt  to 
express  in  our  own  words  the  substance  of  what  we  have  gained, 
that  we  have  the  mortification  to  see  our  supposed  acquisitions 
vanish  into  air. 

The  philosophy  of  Condillac  was,  in  a  more  peculiar  manner, 
suited  to  the  taste  of  hia  own  country,  where  (according  to 
Mad.  de  Stael)  "  few  read  a  book  hut  with  a  view  to  talk  of 
it."'  Among  such  a  people,  speculations  which  are  addressed 
to  the  power  of  reflection  can  never  expect  to  acquire  the  same 
jmpularity  with  theories  expressed  in  a  metaphorical  language, 
and  constantly  recalling  to  the  fancy  the  impressions  of  the 
external  senses.  The  state  of  society  in  France,  accordingly,  is 
singularly  imfavourable  to  the  inductive  philosophy  of  the 
human  mind ;  and  of  this  truth  no  proof  more  decisive  can  be 
produced,  than  the  admiration  with  which  the  metaphysical 
writings  of  Condillac  have  been  so  long  regarded. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  Condillac  has, 
in  many  instances,  been  eminently  successful,  both  in  observing 
and  describing  the  mental  phenomena ;  but,  in  such  cases,  he 

'  "  En  Fi'anco,  on  ne  lit  gnSre  no  maA,  I  nni  much  afraid,  is  hevnmmg 
onvfage  que  pom'  en  parler."— (j:Me-  daily  more  and  more  applicable  to  onr 
mngne,  trim,  i,  p.  292-)     Tlie  sama  ro-       onn  JBland. 
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commonly  follows  Locke  as  his  guide ;  and,  wherever  he  trusts 
to  his  own  judgment,  he  seldom  fails  to  wander  from  his  way. 
The  best  part  of  his  worts  relates  to  the  action  and  reaction  of 
thought  and  language  on  each  other,  a  subject  which  had  been 
previously  very  profoundly  treated  by  Locke,  but  which  Con- 
dillac  lias  had  the  merit  of  placing  in  many  new  and  happy 
points  of  view.  In  various  cases,  his  conclusions  are  pushed 
too  far,  and  in  others  are  expressed  without  due  precision ;  but, 
on  the  whole,  they  form  a  most  valuable  accession  to  this  im- 
portant branch  of  logic ;  and  (what  not  a  little  enhances  their 
value)  they  have  been  instrumental  in  recommending  the  sub- 
ject to  the  attention  of  other  inquirers,  still  better  qualifled 
than  their  author  to  do  it  justice. 

In  the  speculation,  too,  concerning  the  origin  and  the  theore- 
tical history  of  language,  Condillac  was  one  of  the  first  who 
made  any  considerable  advances ;  nor  does  it  reflect  any  dis- 
credit on  his  ingenuity,  that  he  has  left  some  of  the  principal 
difficulties  connected  with  the  inquiry  very  imperfectly  ex- 
plained. The  same  subject  was  soon  after  taken  up  by  Mr. 
Smith,'  who,  I  think,  it  must  be  owned,  has  rather  slurred  over 
these  difficulties,  than  attempted  to  remove  them ;  an  omission 
on  his  part  the  more  remarkable,  as  a  very  specious  and  puz- 
zling objection  had  been  recently  stated  by  Rousseau,  not  only 
to  the  theory  of  Condillac,  but  to  all  speculations  which  have 
for  their  object  the  solution  of  the  same  problem,  "  If  lan- 
guage," says  Eousseau,  "  be  the  result  of  human  convention, 
and  if  words  be  essential  to  the  exercise  of  thought,  language 
would  appear  to  be  necessary  for  the  invention  of  language,"^ 
"  But,"  continues  the  same  author,  "  when,  by  means  loMch 


Morel  &nltmeTtJs.]  sight,  dazzles  amd  perplexes  the  judg- 

'  That  men  ttever  could  ha^e  iaveut-  ment      I  by  no  mesmsi  Bay,  that  the 

ed  aa  aitifidal  language,  if  they  had  former  proposition  affords  a  key  to  <iZI 

not  posaeseed  a  natural   language,   is  tlie  difBculties  euggeeted  by  the  latter; 

on  observation  of  Dr,  Eeid's  ;  and  it  is  but  it  ■idvanoes  ua  at  leaot  one  laiport- 

tliia  indiapuiable  and  self-evident  tnith  nnt  step  iif-  arde  theii  Bolntion 
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/  cannot  conceive,  our  new  grammarians  began  to  extend  their 
idef^  and  to  generalize  their  words,  their  ignorance  must  have 

coniined  them  within  very  narrow  bounds How, 

for  example,  could  they  imagine  or  comprehend  such  words 
as  matter,  mind,  substance,  mode,  figure,  motion,  since  our 
philosophers,  who  have  so  long  made  use  of  them,  scarcely 
understand  them,  and  since  the  ideas  attached  to  tliem,  being 
purely  metaphysical,  can  have  no  model  in  nature  ?" 

"  I  stop  at  these  first  steps,"  continues  Kousseau,  "  and  in- 
treat  my  judges  to  pause,  and  consider  the  distance  between 
the  easiest  part  of  language,  the  invention  of  physical  eubstan- 
tivea,  and  the  power  of  expressing  all  the  thoughts  of  man,  so 
as  to  speak  in  public,  and  influence  society.  I  entreat  them  to 
reflect  upon  the  time  and  knowledge  it  must  have  required  to 
discover  numbers,  abstiBct  words,  aorists,  and  all  the  tenses  of 
verbs,  particles,  syntax,  the  art  of  connecting  propositions  and 
arguments,  and  how  to  form  the  whole  logic  of  discourse.  As 
for  myself,  alarmed  at  these  multiplying  difficulties,  and  con- 
vinced of  the  ahnost  demonstrable  impossibility  of  language 
having  been  formed  and  established  by  means  merely  human, 
I  leave  to  others  the  discussion  of  the  problem,  '  Whether  a 
society  already  formed  was  more  necessary  for  the  institution  of 
language,  or  a  language  already  invented  for  the  estahhshment 
of  society  ?'"^ 

Of  the  various  difficulties  here  enumerated,  that  mentioned 
by  Eousseau,  in  the  last  sentence,  was  plainly  considered  by 
him  as  the  greatest  of  all ;  or  rather  as  comprehending  under 
it  all  the  rest.  But  this  difficulty  arises  merely  from  his  own 
peculiar  and  paradoxical  theory  about  the  artificial  origin  of 
society ;  a  theory  which  needs  no  refutation,  but  the  short  and 
luminous  aphorism  of  Montesquieu,  that  "  man  is  born  in 
society,  and  there  he  remains."  The  other  difficulties  touched 
upon  by  Rousseau,  in  the  former  part  of  this  quotation,  are 
much  more  serious,  and  have  never  yet  been  removed  in  a 
manner  completely  satisfactoiy :  And  hence  some  very  inge- 
nious writers  have  been  led  to  conclude,  that  language  could 

'  Pieco'irs  sur  I'Oriyine  et  leu  Foademens  de  VlnSgatiti ^rmi  hi  Hommes- 
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not  possibly  have  beon  the  work  of  human  mvention.  This 
argument  has  been  lately  urged  with  much  acutene^  and  plau- 
sibihty  by  Dr.  Magee  of  Dublin,  and  by  M.  de  Bonald  of 
Paris,^  It  may,  however,  be  reasonably  qu^tioned,  if  these 
philoBophei's  would  not  have  reasoned  more  logically,  had  they 
contented  themselves  with  merely  affirming,  that  the  problem 
has  not  yet  been  solved,  without  going  so  far  as  to  pronounce 
it  to  be  absolutely  insolvable.  For  my  own  part,  when  I  con- 
sider its  extreme  dififteulty,  and  the  short  space  of  time  during 
which  it  has  engaged  the  attention  of  the  learned,  I  am  more 
disposed  to  wonder  at  the  steps  which  have  been  already  gained 
in  the  research,  than  at  the  number  of  desiderata  which  remain 
to  employ  the  ingenuity  of  our  successors.  It  is  justly  re- 
marked by  Dr.  Ferguson,  that  "  when  language  has  attained 
to  that  perfection  to  which  it  arrives  in  the  progress  of  society, 
the  speculative  mind,  in  comparing  the  first  and  the  last  stages 
of  the  progress,  feels  the  same  sort  of  amazement  with  a  tra- 
veller, who,  after  rising  insensibly  on  the  slope  of  a  hill,  comes 
to  look  down  from  a  precipice,  to  the  summit  of  which  he 
scarcely  believes  he  could  have  ascended  without  supernatural 
aid."  2 

•  The  same  thaorj  has  besn  esl^ndcd  of  comment,  tlie  following  reflections  of 

to  the  art  of  writiiig  ;  but  if  tJm  art  was  one  of  the  most  learned  prelates  of  the 

first  taught  to  man  hy  an  express  reve-  Bnghsh  Chnrch :— -"  Man,  we  are  told, 

lation  from  Heaven,  what  aecount  can  had  a  language  from  the   beginning  j 

be  given  of  its  present  atat*  in  tlie  great  for  he  conversed  with  God,  and  gave  to 

empire  of  China?      Is   the   mode    of  every  animal  its  parlioular  name.    Bnt 

writing  practised  there  of  divine  or  of  how  came  man  by  language  ?   He  must 

human  origin  ?  either  have  had  it  from   iiwpiraiion, 

[*  Ab  to  oral  langu^e  I  am  at  a  loss  ready  formed  Irom  his  Creator,  or  have 

to  conceive  liow  the  doctrine  maintain-  d^ved  it  by  the  exertion  of  those  facul- 

ed  by  Dr.  Magee  and  M.  de  Bonald  can  ties  of  the  mind,  which  were  implanted 

be  reconciled  with  the  Scripture  account  in  liim  as  a  rational  creature,  from  na~ 

of  the  kiwer  of  Babel,  or  even  with  what  laral  and  external  objects  with  which 

we  are  told  of  the  arbitrary  names  aa-  he  was  eurromideii.     Scripture  is  silent 

signed  by  Adam  to  the  baasfcs  of  the  on  the  means  by  which  it  was  acquired, 

field  aod  the  fowls  of  the  air,]  We  are   not,   therefore,   warranted  to 

'  iVincipfea  of  Moral  and  Political  affirm,  that  it  was  received  by  it^pira- 

iSdeace,  vol.  i.  p.  43.     Edin.  1792.     To  tiini,  and  there  is  no  iiitemal  evidence 

this  observation  may  be  added,  by  way  in  language  to  lead  its  tu  such  a  auppo- 
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With  respect  to  some  of  the  difficulties  pointed  out  by  Eous- 
seau  and  his  commentators,  it  may  be  here  remarked  in  pass- 
ing, (and  the  observation  'm  equally  applicable  to  various  passages 
in  Mr.  Smith's  dissertation  on  the  same  subject,)  that  the  diffi- 
culty of  explaining  the  theory  of  any  of  our  intellectual  opera- 
tions affords  no  proof  of  any  difficulty  in  applying  that  operation 
to  its  proper  practical  purpose ;  nor  is  the  difficulty  of  explain- 
ing the  metaphysical  nature  of  any  part  of  speech  a  proof,  that, 
in  its  first  origin,  it  implied  any  extraordinary  effort  of  intellec- 
tual capacity.  How  many  metaphysical  difficulties  might  be 
raised  about  the  mathematical  notion  of  a  line?  And  yet  this 
notion  is  perfectly  comprehended  by  every  peasant,  when  he 
speaks  of  the  distance  between  two  places ;  or  of  the  length, 
breadth,  or  height  of  his  cottage.  In  like  manner,  although  it 
may  be  difficult  to  give  a  satisfactory  account  of  the  origin  and 
import  of  such  words  as  of  or  by,  we  ought  not  to  conclude, 
that  the  invention  of  them  implied  any  metaphysical  knowledge 
in  the  individual  who  first  employed  them.^     Their  import,  we 


sition.  On  this  eide,  tlien,  of  (he  ques- 
tion, w8  have  nothing  bnt  uncertainty ; 
but  on  a  subject,  the  causes  of  which 

nient  than  to  refer  &em  to  inspiraiiim, 
and  to  recur  to  that  easy  and  oompre- 
hensive  ai^iument, 


i(  3-  in 


.,„U- 


that  is,  man  eiyojed  the  great  privilege 
of  speed),  which  distiaguielied  him  at 
first,  and  still  continues  (k)  dietinguisli 
him  as  a  ratMtuii  creature,  bo  eminently 
from  ttie  brute  creation,  without  exert- 
ing those  reasommg  facuMes,  by  which 
he  was  in  otksr  respecta  enabled  to  raise 
himself  so  nrach  aboT 


ai^nment  adopted  an 
by  the  difficulty  of 
otherwise  ;  and  the  n 


of  Antiquities,  by  Dr.  Burgess,  2d  edit. 
Oribrd,  1782.    Pp.  85,  8S. 

It  is  fartlier  remarked  very  sagaci- 
ously, and  1  think  very  decisively,  by 
the  same  author,  that  "  the  supposition 
of  man  having  received  a  language 
ready  formed  from  his  Creator,  is 
actually  inconsistent  with  the  evidence 
of  the  origin  of  our  ideas,  which  exists 
in  language.  For,  as  the  origin  of  our 
ideas  is  to  be  traced  in  the  words 
through  which  the  ideas  are  conveyed, 
HO  the  oripn  of  language  is  referable  lo 
the  source  from  whence  out  (Jiret)  ideas 
are  derived,  namely,  nahtral  and  exter- 
jurf  objects," — Ibid.  pp.  83,  84. 

In  hi   remark  I  had  an  eye  to  the 

g  p       g   in  Mr.  Smith's  disser- 

w  rth  while  to  observe, 

h      h       p    po        ns,  which,  in  modem 

gu  g      h   d  t   place  of  lie  ancient 

are  h  rs,  the  most  general, 

d  ah  tract,   nd  metaphysical ;  and,  of 

cone  J  CTw      cwuM  jirobahly  be  the  last 
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see,   is   fully  understood   by  children  of  three  or  four  years 
of  age. 

In  this  view  of  the  History  of  Language  I  have  been  anti- 
cipated by  Dr.  Ferguson.  '-Parts  of  speech,"  says  this  pro- 
found and  original  writer,  "  which,  in  sjjeculation,  cost  the  gram- 
marian so  much  study,  are,  in  practice,  familiar  to  the  vulgar. 
The  rudest  tribes,  even  the  idiot  and  the  insane,  are  possessed 
of  them.  They  are  soonest  learned  in  childhood,  insomuch 
that  we  must  suppose  human  nature,  in  its  lowest  state,  com- 
petent to  the  use  of  them ;  and,  without  the  intervention  of  un- 
common genius,  mankind,  in  a  succession  of  ages,  qualified  to 
accompKsh  in  detail  this  amazing  fabric  of  language,  which, 
when  raised  to  ite  height,  appears  so  much  above  what  could  be 
ascribed  to  any  simultaneous  effort  of  the  most  sublime  and 
comprehensive  abilities,"' 


invealed.  Ask  any  man  of  eomraon 
acutenesa,  wliat  relation  is  espraaEed  bj 
Ihe  preposition  abotK  ?  He  will  readily 
answer,  that  of  uiperioritT/,  By  the 
preposition  beloa  f  He  nil!  as  quickly 
reply,  that  of  iBftrionVj/.  But  ask:  him 
what  relation  is  eipresaed  by  the  prepo- 
sition of?  and,  if  he  has  not  beforehand 
employed  his  thoughts  a  good  deal 
Dpon  these  subjects,  you  may  safely 
allow  him  a  week  to  consider  of  his 


'  The  following  judicious  reflections, 
with  which  M.  Kajnoniird  concludes  the 
iiitroducdon  to  his  ElSmens  de  la  Lan- 
gne  Bt/maae,  may  sertB  to  illustrate 
some  of  the  above  obsenationB.  The 
modification  of  an  existing  language  ia,  I 
acknowledge,  a  thing  much  less  wonder- 
ful tbai)  the  formation  of  alanguage  en- 
tirely new;  but  the  processes  of  thought, 
it  ia  reasonable  to  think,  si's,  in  both 
cases,  of  the  same  kind  ;  and  the  conai- 
Scration  of  the  one  is  at  least  a  step 
gained  towards  the  elucidation  of  the 
other. 

"  La  langne  Eomane  est  pect-etre  la 
seule  a  la  formation  de  Inquclle  il  soit 


permis  de  remonter  wiisi,  pour  Jecouvrir 
et  expliquer  Ic  secret  de  son  indnstrieuK 
mfcflnisme.  .  .  .  J'oae  dire  que  I'esprit 
philosopMque,  consult^  sur  le  choix  S.es 
moyens  qui  devraient  fpargner  S  llgnor- 
ance  bea\icoup  d'6tudes  penibles  et  faa- 
tidieui,  n'eiit  pas  €te  aussi  heureun:  que 
I'ignorance  elle-m&me  \  il  est  vrai  qu'elle 
avoit  deux  grands  midtres ;  la  Neoebsitb 
et  le  Tkms, 

"  En  conaidfirant    i.   quelle   ?poqne 
dSgnorance  et  dc  harbarie  s'est  5itsai  et 


des  piindpes  indiques  sculement  par 
I'annlo^e  et  I'euphonie,  on  se  dira  peut- 
ctre  comme  je  me  le  suis  dit;  I'Lomme 
porte  en  soi-m^mc  les  prinoipes  d'nne 
logique  naturelle,  d'un  instinct  r§gula- 
teur,  que  nous  admirons  quelquefbis  dans 
les  enfans.  Oui,  la  Froridence  nous  a 
dSfe  de  la  faeuliS  indestruetible  et  des 
mOyens  ingenieui  d'exprimer,  da  com- 
muniqucr,  d'ctemiser  par  la  parole,  et 
par  les  signes  permanens  on  elle  se  re 
prodnit,  cette  pens^e  qui  est  I'un  de  noB 
plus  beaux  attributs,  et  qui  nous  dis- 
tingue si  eminemment  et  Hi  avantagense- 
ment  dans  Tovdre   de  la  creation." — 
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It  is,  howeverj  less  in  tracing  the  first  rudiments  of  sp 
tlian  in  some  collateral  inquiries  concerning  the  genius  of  d 
ent  languages,  that  CondUlac's  ingenuity  appears  to  a 
Some  of  his  observations,  in  particular,  on  the  connexion  of 
natural  signs  with  the  growth  of  a  systematical  prosody,  and 
on  the  imitative  arts  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  as  distin- 
guished from  those  of  the  moderns,  are  new  and  curious ;  and 
are  enlivened  with  a  mixture  of  historical  illustration,  and  of 
critical  discussion,  seldom  to  be  met  with  among  metaphysical 
writera 

But  through  all  Ids  researches,  the  radical  error  may,  more 
or  less,  be  tra<^,  which  lies  at  the  bottom  of  Ms  system ;  ^  and 


ElSmem  de  la  OrammaiTe  de  Ui  Lan- 
gwRoaiaiteavaatV ail  ifK)0.  Pp.104, 
105.    A  Paris,  1816. 

In  the  theoretical  history  of  language, 
it  is  mora  than  prohaMp,  that  some  steps 
will  remain  to  exercise  the  ingenuity  of 
our  latest  posterity-  Nor  will  this  ap- 
pear Bnrprieing,  when  we  confiidev  how 
impoaaible  it  is  for  us  to  judge,  from  our 
own  experience,  o£  the  inlelleotoa!  pro- 
cesses which  pass  in  the  minds  of 
savages.  Some  instincts,  we  know, 
poasebsed  both  by  them  and  by  infants, 
(that  of  ioiitalion,  for  example,  and  the 
use  of  natural  signs,)  disappear  in  by 
far  the  greater  number  of  individuals, 
almost  entirely  in  Uie  maturity  of  their 
reason.  It  docs  not  seem  at  all  impro- 
bable, that  other  iastinet*  connected 
with  the  iovention  of  speech,  may  be 
confined  to  that  state  of  the  intellectual 
powers  which  requires  their  guidance  ; 
nnr  is  it  quite  imposdble,  that  some 
latent  capacities  of  tlie  understanding 
may  be  evnlrod  by  the  pressure  of  noces- 
sity.  The  facility  with  which  in&ntg 
sannount  so  many  grammadcal  and 
metaphysical  difficulties,  seems  to  me  to 
add  mach  weight  to  these  oonjeetuiea. 

In  tracing  the  first  steps  of  the  inven- 
lioa  of  language,  it  ought  never  to  be 
foreotton,  that  we  undertake  a  task  more 


similar  than  might  at  first  be  supposed, 
to  that  of  tracing  the  first  operations  of 
the  infant  mind.  In  both  cases,  we  are 
apt  to  attempt  an  explanation  from  rea- 
son alone,  of  wiiat  requires  tiie  co-opera- 
tion of  very  different  principles.  To 
trace  the  theoretical  history  of  geome- 
try, in  which  we  know  for  cert^n,  that 
all  the  transitions  have  depended  on 
reasoning  alone,  is  a  problem  which  has 
not  yet  been  completely  solved.  Nor 
has  even  any  satisfactory  account  been 
hitherto  given  of  tJie  experimental  steps 
by  which  men  were  gradually  led  to  the 
use  of  iron.  And  yet  how  simple  are 
these  problems,  when  compared  with 
that  relating  to  the  origin  and  progress 
of  language ! 

'  A  remarkable  inetanee  of  this  occurs 
in  that  part  of  CondiHac's  Cows 
^Etvde,  where  he  treats  of  the  art  of 
writing :    "Vous  aavea,   Monseigneur, 

port6s  des  objets  qui  tombent  sons  les 
sens  h  ceux  qui  lea  echappent.  Vous 
avez  remapjuS,  qnll  y  eu  a  qui  sent  en- 
core en  usage  dans  Ton  et  I'antre  accep- 
tation, et  qu'il  y  en  a  qui  sent  devenus 
les  noms  propraa  dcs  choses,  dont  ils 
avoient  d'abord  etc  les  signos  figures. 

"  Les  pi-emiers,  tel  que  le  moaeeme^ 
dc  I'Sme,  son  petidufnt,   sa  rijlexirm, 
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hence  it  is  tliat,  with  all  his  skill  as  a  writer,  he  never  elevates 
the  imagination,  or  touches  the  heart.  That  he  wrote  with  the 
best  intentions,  we  have  satisfactory  evidence  ;  and  yet  hardly  a 
philosopher  can  be  named,  whose  theories  have  had  more  in- 
fluence in  misleading  the  opinions  of  his  contemporarieH.'     In 

pMloaopHcal  opinionB,  in  general,  agree 
nearly  with  tTioeo  of  La  Harpe,  has, 
however,  appreoiatei  very  difiarently, 
and,  in  my  judgment,  much  more  saga- 
ciously, the  merite  of  Condillac  :  "Con- 
dillao  a  eu  fiur  I'saprit  phiJosophiqiie  du 
dernier  eilcle,  I'influence  que  Voltaire  k 
prise  SOT  I'esprit  religieux,  et  J.  J, 
Boueeeau  snr  lea  opiniana  politiques. 
CondillAC  a  mia  de  la  s^cbei-esae  et  do  la 
minutie  dana  lee  espHte ;  Voltaire  da 
penchant  it  la  raillerie  et  ^  la  friToiit^  ; 
Bousseau  lee  a  rendns  chagrins  et  m€- 
contens.  .  ,  .  Condillac  a  encore  pica 
faiiBB^  I'esprit  de  la  nation,  parce  i^ue  aa 
doctrine  eioit  eneeignle  dans  les  pre- 
mi&ras  etiidee  5  des  jeunea  gens  qui 
n'avoient  encore  lu  ni  Eousaeau  ni 
Voltdre,  et  que  la  maniSre  de  raisonner 
et  la  direction  philosophiqiie  de  I'esprit 
B'Stendent  S,  tout." — Secherches  PhS. 
torn.  i.  pp.  187,  188. 

The  foUoming  criticism  on  tbe  sup- 
posed perBpiciiity  of  Uondillac's  stjle  is 
80  just  and  philosophical,  that  1  cajuiot 
refrain  trom  ^ving  it  a  place  here : 
"Condillae  eat,  ou  paro't  "tre  la'  t 
mSthodique ;  mais  il  faut  prendr  f,aril 
que  la  olart^  des  p  n  am    I 

troBsparence  des  objet   ph  aiqu      p 
tenir  d'un  d^feut  de  prof    i  qu 

la  methods  dans  les  e  nts    qm  s  ppo 
la  patience  de  i'esprit   nap  p 

toujonrs  la  justesse  ;  t  m  ns  n  la 
feccnidite.  11  y  a  SiUasi  una  clarte  de 
style  en  quelqua  Borfo  toute  aiat&ielle, 
qui  n'est  pas  incompatible  aveo  I'ohscti- 
rit§  dans  les  Hies.  Rien  de  plus  facile 
it  entendre  que  les  mots  de  sensol!on« 
tTanaJbrmiei  doat  Condillac  s'eat  servi, 
parce  que  ces  mots  ne  parient  qu'a 
I'imaginalioa,  qui  se  Gg\7re   &  volunt^ 


donnent  un  corps  k  dea  chases  qui  a'ea 
ont  pas.  Lea  aeconda,  tela  que  lapen- 
s4e,  ia  volonM,  le  d^ir,  ne  peignent  plua 
rien,  et  l^saent  aux  idSes  abatrajtea 
cette  apirituaUte  qui  les  d^robe  aux  sons, 
Mais  fd  le  lacgaga  doit  ^ti-e  I'image  de 
nos  pensees,  on  a  perdu  heanconp,  loraqu' 
oubhant  la  prenuire  signification  dea 
mots,  on  a  ef^icS  jnaqu'aux  traits  qu'ila 
donninent  aux  id^es.  Toui^  lea  langnes 
aont  en  cela  plus  ou  moina  d^fectoeuses, 
tenths  aussi  ont  dea  tableaux  plus  on 
moins  oonaerrfs." — Centra  df  Etude,  tom. 
ii.  p.  212,  a  Parme,  1775- 

Condillac  enlarges  on  this  point  at  ccn- 
siderafalo  length  ;  endeavouring  t«  shew, 
that  whenever  we  lose  sight  of  the  analo- 
pcal  origin  of  a  fignratiTe  word,  we  be- 
come ineensible  to  one  of  the  chief  beau- 
ties of  language.  "  In  the  word  examen, 
for  example,  a  Frenchman  perceives  only 


the 


e  of  01 


operations.  A  Bomaa  attached  to  it  the 
same  idea,  and  received  over  and  above 
the  image  of  weighing  and  balancing. 
Tlie  case  ie  the  same  with  the  words  dme 
and  amana ;  peasU  and  cogitatio. 

In  this  view  of  the  subject,  Condillac 
plainly  proceeded  on  his  iavourite  prin- 
ciple, that  all  our  notions  of  onr  mental 
operations  are  compounded  of  sensible 
images.  Wliereas  the  fact  is,  that  the 
only  just  notions  we  can  form  of  the 
powers  of  the  mind  are  obtained  by  ab- 
stracting from  the  qualities  and  laws  of 
the  material  world.  In  proportion,  there- 
fore, as  the  analogical  origin  of  a  figura- 
tive word  disappe&rs,  it  becomes  a  fitter 
instrument  of  metaphysical  thought  and 
reasoning. — See  Phiioaopkical  Eaaaya, 
Part  i.  Essay  v.  chap,  iii. 

*  A  lato  writer,  (M.  de  Bonald,)  whose 
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France,  he  very  early  attained  to  a  rank  and  authority  not  in- 
ferior to  those  which  have  been  so  long  and  so  deservedly  as- 
signed to  Locke  in  England ;  and  even  in  this  country,  his 
works  have  been  more  generally  read  and  admired,  than  those 
of  any  foreign  metaphysician  of  an  equally  recent  date. 

The  very  general  sketclies  to  which  I  am  here  obliged  to 
confine  myself,  do  not  allow  me  to  take  notice  of  various  con- 
tributions to  metaphysical  science,  which  are  to  be  collected 
from  writers  professedly  intent  upon  other  subjects.  I  must 
not,  however,  pass  over  in  silence  the  name  of  Buffbn,  who,  in 
the  midst  of  those  magnificent  views  of  external  nature,  which 
the  peculiar  character  of  his  eloquence  fitted  him  so  admirably 
to  dehneate,  has  frequently  indulged  himself  in  ingenious  dis- 
cussions concerning  the  faculties  both  of  men  and  of  brutes. 
His  subject,  indeed,  led  his  attention  chiefly  to  man  considered 
as  an  animal ;  but  the  peculiarities  which  the  human  race  ex- 
hibit in  their  physical  condition,  and  the  manifest  reference 
wliich  these  bear  to  their  superior  rank  in  the  creation,  un- 
avoidably engaged  him  in  speculations  of  a  higher  aim,  and  of 
a  deeper  interest.  In  prosecuting  these,  he  has  been  accused 
(and  perhaps  with  some  justice)  of  ascribing  too  much  to  the 
effects  of  bodHy  organization  on  the  intellectual  powers ;  but 
he  leads  his  reader  in  so  pleasing  a  manner  from  matter  to 
mind,  that  I  have  no  doubt  he  has  attracted  the  curiosity  of 
many  to  metaphysical  inquiries,  who  would  never  otherwise 
have  thought  of  them.  In  his  theories  concerning  the  nature 
of  the  brutes,  he  has  been  commonly  considered  as  leaning  to 
the  opinion  of  Descartes ;  but  I  cannot  help  thinking  without 
any  good  reason.  Some  of  his  ideas  on  the  complicated  opera- 
tions of  insects  appear  to  me  just  and  satisfactory ;  and  while 
they  account   for  the   phenomena,  without  ascribing   to  the 

iee  traneformationa  et  des  ciangamens,  apperfua  que  daue  sea  dEmonstrations  : 

Maia  oette  tranaibrmation,  uppliqnfe  aux  La  route  de  !a  v&tite  aemble  queiquefoia 

opirations  de  I'esprit,  n'est  qu'un  mot  a'oiivrir  decant  lui,  mais  reteuu  par  In 

vide   de  aens;  et   Condillac  liii-meme  droonspection  natnrelle  S  iin  esprit  sans 

fturoit  et6  bien  embarraBse  d'en  doiiner  ehaleDr,  at  intimide  par  la  GiibleBse  da 

une  expUoatJon  eatiafeiBante.    Cb  philo-  aonpropreBjsllmo,iln'oB6a'jengager." 

soplze  me  paro;t  pTiis  heiirens  dana  s&s  — Ibid.  torn.  i.  pp.  33,  34. 
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animal  any  deep  or  comprehensive  knowledge,  are  far  from 
degrading  him  to  an  insentient  and  unconscious  machine. 

In  his  accoimt  of  the  procesB  by  which  the  use  of  our  exter- 
nal senses  (particularly  that  of  sight)  is  acquired,  BnfFon  has 
in  general  followed  the  principles  of  Berkeley ;  and,  notwith- 
standing some  important  mistakes  which  have  escaped  him  in 
his  applications  of  these  principles,  I  do  not  know  that  there 
is  anywhere  to  he  found  so  pleasing  or  so  popular  an  exposi- 
tion of  the  theory  of  vision.  Nothing  certainly  was  ever  more 
finely  imagined,  than  the  recital  which  he  puts  into  the  mouth 
of  our  first  parent,  of  the  gradual  steps  by  wliich  he  learned 
the  use  of  his  perceptive  organs ;  and  although  there  are 
various  parts  of  it  which  will  not  bear  the  test  of  a  rigorous 
examination,  it  is  impossible  to  read  it  without  shaiing  in  that 
admiration,  with  wliich  we  are  told  the  author  himeelf  always 
regarded  this  favourite  effusion  of  his  eloquence. 

Nor  are  these  the  only  instances  in  which  Buffon  has  dis- 
covered the  powers  of  a  metaphysician.  His  thoughts  on 
probahilities  (a  subject  widely  removed  from  his  favourite 
studies)  afford  a  proof  how  strongly  some  metaphysical  ques- 
tions had  laid  hold  of  his  curiosity,  and  what  new  lights  he 
was  qualified  to  throw  on  them,  if  he  had  allowed  them  to 
occupy  more  of  his  attention.'  In  liie  observations,  too,  on  the 
peeuUar  natnre  of  mathematical  evidence,  he  has  struck  into  a 
train  of  the  soundest  thinking,  in  which  he  has  been  very 
generally  followed  by  our  later  logicians.^  Some  particular 
expressions  in  the  passage  I  refer  to  are  exceptionable ;  but 
his  remarks  on  what  he  calls  V&iUs  de  Definition  are  just  and 
important ;  nor  do  I  remember  any  modem  writer  of  an  earlier 
date  who  has  touched  on  the  same  argument.  Plato,  indeed, 
and  after  him  Proclua,  had  called  the  definitions  of  geometiy 
Eypoiheses;  an  expression  which  may  be  considered  as  in- 
volving the  doctrine  which  Biiffon  and  his  successors  have 
more  fully  unfolded. 

'    Sec    Ills      Essta    d' Ari&mitiqve  '  See  tlie  First  Dieoourse  pteflied  lu 

Mnrah.  Lis  Katuriil  History,  towmiis  tlie  enci. 

VOL.  I.  2  A 
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What  the  opmions  of  Biiffon  were  on  those  essential  ques- 
tions, which  were  then  in  dispute  among  the  French  pbiloso- 
pherSj  his  writings  do  not  furnish  the  means  of  judging  with 
certainty.  In  his  theory  of  Organic  Molecules,  and  of  Interned 
Moulds,  he  has  been  accused  of  entertaimng  views  not  very 
diiferent  from  %h.om  of  the  ancient  atomists ;  nor  would  it 
perhaps  be  easy  to  repel  the  charge,  if  we  were  not  able  to 
oppose  to  this  wild  and  umntelUgible  hypothesis  the  noble  and 
elevating  strain,  which  in  general  so  peculiarly  chaiact«rize8 
his  descriptions  of  nature.  The  eloquence  of  some  of  the  finest 
passages  in  his  works  has  manifestly  been  inspired  by  the  same 
sentiment  which  dictated  to  one  of  his  favourite  authors  the 
following  just  and  pathetic  reflection ; — "  Le  spectacle  de  la 
nature,  si  vivant,  si  anime  pour  eeux  qui  reconnoissent  un 
Dieu,  est  mort  aux  yeux  de  I'athee,  et  dans  cette  grande  har- 
monic des  4trea  ou  tout  parle  de  Dieu  d'une  voix  si  douce,  il 
n'aper^oit  qu'un  silence  eternel."^ 

I  have  already  mentioned  the  strong  bias  towards  material- 
ism which  the  authors  of  the  Encylop4die  derived  from  Condil- 
lac's  comments  upon  Locke.  These  comments  they  seem  to 
have  received  entirely  upon  credit,  without  ever  being  at  pains 
to  compare  them  with  the  original.  Had  IVAIembert  exercised 
freely  his  own  judgment,  no  person  was  more  likely  to  have 
perceived  their  complete  futility ;  and,  in  fact,  lie  has  thrown 
out  various  observations  which  strike  at  their  very  root.  Not- 
withstanding, however,  these  occasional  glimpses  of  light,  he 


'  Kousacau. — In  a  work  hy  Herault  told)  s  in  the  handwriting  of  B 

ie  Sechelles,  (ontitied  Voyages  i  W<mt  son   who  deacrifaes  his  father  a 

hter,  aml^iiaiU  dee  d&aUs  <rlj  titteres  too  weak  to  hold  the  p 

tani  giirlecarac^r6,iapermnne  etlea  sctiaits   ilea  Manuacrilg   de   Manama 

Scritg  de  Bvffbn,  Paria,  1801  )  a  very  Nei^r.    3  rola.,  Paris,  1788, 

different  iilen  of  hia  religious  creed  is  The  sublime  address  to  the  Supreme 

given  Jrom  that  whioh  I  have  aacrihed  Being,  with  which   Bufibu  cloaes  hia 

to  hiia  ;  but,  in.  direct  opposirion  to  this  reflectiens  on   the  calamities  of  war, 

statement,  we  have  a  letter,  dictated  by  Beems  to  breatbe  the  lesy  soul  of  F^nS- 

Bufion,  on  his  death-bed,  to  Madame  Ion.     "  Grand  Dieiil  dont  la  seule  pr^ 

Necker,  in  return  for  a  present  of  her  sence  aoudent  la  nature  et  maintient 

husband's  booh,  Oa  the  Importance  of  i'harmonie  dea  loijt  de  I'nnivers,"  &c. 
SeligUnia  Opinion*.    The  letter  (wf 
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invariably  reverts  to  the  same  error,  and  has  once  and  again 
repeated  it  in  terms  as  strong  as  Condillac  or  Gassendi. 

The  author  who  pushed  this  account  of  ths  origin  of  our 
knowledge  to  the  most  extraordinary  and  offensive  conse- 
quences, was  Helvetius.  His  book,  De  I'Esprit,  is  said  to 
have  been  composed  of  materials  collected  from  the  conversa- 
tions of  the  society  in  which  he  habitually  lived ;  and  it  has 
accordingly  been  quoted  as  an  authentic  record  of  the  ideas 
then  in  fashion  among  the  wits  of  Paris.  The  unconnected 
and  desultory  composition  of  the  work  certainly  furnishes  some 
intrinsic  evidence  of  the  truth  of  this  anecdote. 

According  to  Helvetius,  as  all  our  ideas  are  derived  from 
the  external  senses,*  the  causes  of  the  infeiiority  of  the  souls 


'  In  combating  the  philoaophy  of  Hel- 
vetius, la  Harpe  (wliose  pHloaophioal 
opinions  seem,  on  msnj  oecaeions,  to 
have  been  not  &  little  influenced  bj  bis 
private  partialities  and  dislikes)  ex- 
claims loudly  figainst  tbe  aame  prin- 
ciples 1^  which  he  had  tiicilly  given  his 
unqualified  approbation  in  speaking  of 
Condillac.  On  this  occasion  he  15  at 
pains  to  distinguish  between  the  doc 
trinea  of  the  two  writers ;  asserting  that 
Condillac  considered  our  senses  as  onlj 
tbe  oocaeional  causes  of  our  ideas,  nhilo 
Helvetius  represented  the  former  as  the 
pFodimtiix  causes  of  the  latter. — ( Cows 
de  Liueridv^,  tome  xv.  pp.  348,  349  ) 
But  that  this  is  by  no  means  reconcil 
able  with  the  general  spirit  of  Condillac  s 
works,  [although  perhaps  some  detathed 
expressions  may  be  selected  trom  them 
admitting  of  such  an  interpretation,) 
appears  sufficiently  from  the  passages 
formerly  quoted.  In  addition  to  these, 
I  beg  leave  to  transcribe  the  following ; 
— "Dansle  systlme  que  toutesnos  eon- 


plus  ais€  que  de  S9  faire  une  notion 
exacte  des  idees.  Car  elles  ne  sont  que 
des  sensations  ou  dea  portions  aitrnites 
de  quelqiie  sensation  pour  £tre  consi. 
derfos    k   part ;    CO   qui    produit   deux 


series  d'idees,  les  sensibles  et  les  ab- 
straiies." — (IVniiS  des  SystEmes,  chap, 
vi.)    "  Puisque  nous  avons  vu  que  la 

c'est  une  consequence,  que  les  id&s  in- 
iellectueUes  ne  diflsrent  pas  asaentielle- 
ment  des  sensations  meraes." — {TrasiS 
des  Senaaiiora,  cbap.  viii.  g  33.)  Is  not 
th  a  precisely  the  doctrine  and  even  the 
language  of  Helvetius  ? 

In  the  sama  passage  of  the  LycSe, 
from  which  the  above  quotation  is  taken 
from  La  Harpe,  there  is  a  sweeping 
judgment  pronounced  on  the  merits  of 
Lotke  which  roaj  serve  as  a  speoimen 
of  the  author's  competency  to  decide 
OD  metaphysical  questions  :  "  Locke  a 
pronve  autant  qu'il  est  possible  a  I'hom- 
me  que  1  ame  est  nne  substance  simple 
et  mdivisible,  et  par  cons6quent  imma- 
terielle.  Cependant,  il  ajoute,  qu'il 
n'oseroit  affirmer  que  Dieu  ne  puisse 
doner  la  matiSre  de  pensee.  Condilla« 
est  de  son  avis  sur  le  premier  article,  et 
le  combat  sur  le  second.  Je  suts  en- 
ti^rement  de  I'avis  de  Condillac,  et  toaa 
les  bona  metajAyeicisaa  amvietment  que 
c'est  la  seale  inexactitude  qu'on  puisae 
rdever  dans  I'ouvrage  de  Locke." — 
0(mr>   de    LittSrntvre,    feme    iv.    p. 
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of  brutes  to  those  of  men,  are  to  be  sought  for  in  the  diflen 
between  them  with  respect  to  bodily  organization.     In  illustra- 
tion of  this  renlark  he  reasons  as  follows: — 

"  1.  The  feet  of  all  quadrupeds  terminate  either  in  horn,  aa 
those  of  the  ox  and  the  deer ;  or  in  nails,  as  thc«e  of  the  dog 
and  the  wolf;  or  in  claws,  as  those  of  the  lion  and  the  eat. 
This  peculiar  organization  of  the  feet  of  these  animab  deprives 
them  not  only  of  the  sense  of  touch,  considered  as  a  channel  of 
information  with  respect  to  external  objects,  but  also  of  the 
dexterity  requisite  for  the  practice  of  the  mechanical  arts. 

"  2.  The  life  of  animals,  in  general,  being  of  a  shorter  dura^ 
tion  than  that  of  man,  does  not  permit  them  to  make  so  many 
observations,  or  to  acquire  so  many  ideas. 

"  3.  Animals  being  better  armed  and  better  clothed  by 
nature  than  the  human  species,  have  fewer  wants,  and  conse- 
quently fewer  motives  to  stimulate  or  to  exercise  their  inven- 
tion. If  the  voracious  animals  are  more  cunning  than  others, 
it  is  because  hunger,  ever  inventive,  inspires  them  with  the  art 
of  stratagems  to  surprise  their  prey. 

"  4.  The  lower  animals  compose  a  society  that  flies  from 
man,  who,  by  the  assistance  of  weapons  made  by  himself,  is 
become  formidable  to  the  strongest  amongst  them. 

"  5.  Man  is  the  most  prohfic  and  versatile  animal  upon 
eai'th.  He  is  born  and  Kves  in  every  climate ;  while  many  of 
the  other  animals,  as  the  lion,  the  elephant,  and  the  rhinoceros, 
are  found  only  in  a  certain  latitude.  And  the  more  any  species 
of  animals  capable  of  making  observations  is  multiphed,  the 
more  ideas  and  the  greater  ingenuity  is  it  hkcly  to  possess. 

"  But  some  may  ask,  (continues  Helvetius,)  why  monkeys, 
whose  paws  are  nearly  as  dexterous  as  our  hands,  do  not  make 
a  progress  equal  to  that  of  man  ?  A  variety  of  causes  (he 
observes)  conspire  to  fix  them  in  that  statfi  of  inferiority  in 
which  we  find  them: — 1.  Men  are  more  multiplied  upon  the 
earth.  2.  Among  the  different  species  of  monkeys,  there  are 
few  whose  strength  can  be  compared  with  that  of  man ;  and, 
accordingly,  they  form  only  a  fugitive  society  before  the  human 
race.     3.  Monkeys  being  frugivorous,  have  fewer  wants,  and, 
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therefore,  less  invention  than  man.  Their  life  is  shorter. 
And,  finally,  the  organical  structure  of  their  bodies  keeping 
them,  like  children,  in  perpetual  motion,  even  after  their  desires 
are  satisfied,  they  are  not  susceptible  of  lassitude,  (ennui,)  whioh 
ought  to  be  considered  (as  I  shall  prove  afterwards)  as  one  of 
the  principles  to  which  the  human  mind  owes  its  improvement. 

"  By  combining  (he  adds)  all  these  differences  between  the 
nature  of  man  and  of  beast,  we  may  understand  why  sensibility 
and  memory,  though  faculties  common  to  man  and  to  the 
lower  animals,  are  in  the  latter  only  sterile  quaUties,"' 

The  foregoing  passage  is  translated  literally  from  a  note  on 
one  of  the  first  paragraphs  of  the  book  De  I' Esprit ;  and  in  the 
sentence  of  the  text  to  which  the  note  refers,  the  author  trium- 
phantly asks,  "  Who  can  doubt,  that  if  the  wrist  of  a  man  had 
been  terminated  by  the  hoof  of  a  horse,  the  species  would  atill 
have  been  wandering  in  the  forest  ?" 

Without  attempting  any  examination  of  this  shallow  and 
miserable  theory,  I  shall  content  myself  with  observing,  that  it 
is  not  peculiar  to  the  philosophers  of  modern  France.  From 
the  Memorabilia  of  Xenophon  it  appears,  that  it  was  cur- 
rent among  the  sophists  of  Greece ;  and  the  answer  given  it 
by  Socrates  is  aa  philosophical  and  satisfactory  as  anything 
that  could  possibly  be  advanced  in  the  present  state  of  the 


"  And  canst  thou  doubt,  Aristodemus,  if  the  gods  take  care 
of  man  ?  Hath  not  the  privilege  of  an  erect  form  been  be- 
stowed on  him  alone  ?  Other  animals  they  have  provided  with 
feet,  by  which  they  may  be  removed  from  one  place  to  another ; 
but  to  man  they  have  also  given  the  use  of  the  hand.  A  tongue 
hath  been  bestowed  on  every  other  animal ;  but  what  animal, 

'  It  is  not  a  little  surprieing  that,  in  defect  in  ihe  oi^ans  of  epeecli,  as  suf- 

the  above  ennmeration,  Helvelitis  takes  fioientlj  appears  from  those  tribes  which 

no  notice  of  the  want  of  Imigwige  in  sre  poaseBsed  of  the  power  of  articula- 

the  lower  animals ;  a  faculty   without  lion  in   no  inconsiderable  degi'ee.    It 

which,  Ilia  multiplication  of  indiridoalB  plainly  indicates,  therefore,  aonie  defect 

could  conlributa  nothing  to  the  improve-  in   those  higher  principles  which    are 

mcnt  of  the  speciefl.    Nor  is  this  want  connected  with   the    use    ot   artificial 

of  language  in  the  brutes  owing  to  any  aigna. 
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except  mail,  liatli  the  power  of  making  hia  tliouglita  intelligible 
to  otherB  ? 

"  Nor  is  it  with  respect  to  the  body  alone  that  the  gods  have 
flhown  themselves  bountiful  to  man.  "Who  seeth  not  that  he  is 
ji8  it  were  a  god  in  the  midst  of  thia  visible  creation  ?  So  far 
doth  he  surpass  all  animals  whatever  in  the  endowments  of  liis 
body  and  bis  mind.  For  if  the  body  of  the  ox  had  been  joined 
to  the  mind  of  man,  the  invention  of  the  latter  would  have 
been  of  little  avail,  while  unable  to  execute  his  purposes  with 
facility.  Nor  would  the  human  form  have  been  of  more  use 
to  the  brute,  so  long  as  he  remained  destitute  of  understand- 
ing. But  in  thee,  Aristodemus,  hath  been  joined  to  a  wonderful 
soul,  a  body  no  less  wonderful ;  and  sayst  thou,  after  this,  the 
gods  take  no  care  of  me  ?  What  wouldst  tbou  then  more  to 
convince  thee  of  their  care  ?"* 

A  very  remarkable  passage  to  the  same  purpose  occurs  in 
Gialen's  Treatise,  De  Usu  Partiii/m.  "  But  as  of  all  animals 
man  is  the  wisest,  so  hands  are  well  fitted  for  the  purposes 
of  a  wise  animal.  For  it  is  not  because  he  bad  hands  that 
he  is  therefore  wiser  than  the  rest,  as  Anaxagoras  alleged; 
but  because  he  was  wiser  than  the  rest  that  he  had  therefore 
hands,  as  Aristotle  has  most  wisely  judged.  Neither  was 
it  his  hands,  but  his  reason,  which  instructed  man  in  the 
arts.  The  hands  are  only  the  organs  by  which  tiic  arts  are 
practised."^ 

The  contrast,  in  point  of  elevation,  between  the  tone  of 
French  philosophy,  and  that  of  the  best  heathen  morahsts, 
was  long  ago  remarked  by  Addison ;  and  of  this  contrast  it 
would  be  difficult  to  find  a  better  illustration  than  the  passages 
which  have  just  been  quoted. 

The  disposition  of  ingenious  men  Jo  pass  suddenly  from  one 
extreme  to  another  in  matters  of  controversy,  has,  in  no  in- 
stance, been  more  strikingly  exemplified  than  in  the  opposite 
tlieories  concerning  the  nature  of  the  brutes,  which  successively 
became  fashionable  in  France  during  the  last  century.  While 
the  prevailing  creed  of  French  materialists  leads  to  the  rejec- 
'  Mrs.  Parah  Fialiting's  Translation.  '  Galen,  De  Um  Part.,  1. 1.  c.  3. 
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tioii  of  every  theory  which  professes  to  discriminate  the  rational 
mind  from  the  animal  principle  of  action,  it  is  well  known  that, 
but  a  few  years  hefore,  the  disciples  of  Descartes  allowed  no 
one  facidty  to  belong  to  man  and  brutes  in  common,  and 
even  went  so  far  as  to  consider  the  latter  in  the  light  of  mere 
machines.  To  this  paradox  the  author  was  probably  led, 
partly  by  his  anxiety  to  elude  the  objection  which  the  faculties 
of  the  lower  animals  have  been  supposed  to  present  to  the 
doctrine  of  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  and  partly  by  the 
difficulty  of  reconciling  their  sufferings  with  the  Divine 
Goodness. 

Absurd  as  this  idea  may  now  appear,  none  of  the  tenets  of 
Descartes  were  once  adopted  with  more  implicit  faith  by  some 
of  the  profoundest  thinkers  in  Europe.  The  great  Pascal  ad- 
mired it  as  the  finest  and  most  valuable  article  of  the  Cartesian 
system ;  and  of  the  deep  impression  it  made  on  the  mind  of 
Malebranche,  a  most  decisive  proof  was  exhibited  by  himself  in 
the  presence  of  Fontenelle.  "  M.  de  Fontenelle  contoit,"  says 
one  of  bis  intimate  friends,'  "  qu'un  jour  ^tant  alle  voir  Male- 
branche aux  PP.  de  I'Oratoire  de  la  Rue  St,  Honor^,  une 
grosse  chiemie  de  la  maison,  et  qui  etoit  pleine,  entra  dans  la 
salle  ou  Us  se  promenoient,  vint  caresser  le  P.  Malebranche,  et 
se  rouler  a  ses  pieds.  Apr^a  quelques  mouvemens  inutiles  pour 
la  chasser,  le  pMIosopbe  lui  donna  un  grand  coup  de  pied,  qui 
fit  jetter  ^  la  chienne  un  cri  de  douleur,  et  ^  M.  de  Fontenelle 
uu  cri  de  compassion.  Eh  quoi  (lui  dit  froidement  le  P.  Male- 
branche) ne  s^avez  vous  pas  bien  que  cela  ne  se  sent  point  ?" 

On  this  point  Fontenelle,  though  a  zealous  Cartesian,  had 
the  good  sense  to  dissent  openly  from  his  master,  and  even  to 
express  his  approbation  of  IJie  sarcastic  remark  of  La  Motte, 
que  cette  opinion,  sur  Us  animaux  S,oit  une  dShauche  de  raison- 
neme?it.  Is  not  the  same  expression  equally  applicable  to  the 
opposite  theory  quoted  from  Helvetius  ?^ 

'  The  AbbS  Trublet  in  tbe  Mermre  dame  de  la  Sabliere,  (liv.  s.  Fable  i.) 

deJidUet,  1757.— See  CEiavree  de  Fan-  the  good  eenee  with  which  he  points 

(eneHe,  twn.  ii.   p.   137.    Amsterdam,  oat  the  extravaganoa  of  both  these  cx- 

1764.  tiemes  is  truly  admirable.    His  argu- 

'In  La  Fontaine's  DIkowi  a  Ma-  ment  (in  spite  of  the  fetters  of  rhyme) 
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From  those  representations  of  human  nature  which  tend  to 
asBimilate  to  each  other  the  facultiea  of  man  and  of  the  brutes, 
the  transition  to  atheism  is  not  very  wide.  In  the  present  in- 
Btanee,  both  conclusions  seem  to  be  the  necessary  corollaries  of 
the  same  fundamental  maxim.  For  if  all  the  sources  of  our 
knowledge  are  to  be  found  in  the  external  senses,  how  is  it 
possible  for  the  human  mind  to  rise  to  a  conception  of  the 
Supreme  Being,  or  to  that  of  any  other  truth  either  of  natural 
or  of  reveaJed  religion  ? 

To  this  question  Gassendi  and  Oondillac,  it  cannot  be 
doubted,  were  both  able  to  return  an  answer,  which  seemed  to 
themselves  abundantly  satisfactory.  But  how  few  of  the  mul- 
titude are  competent  to  enter  into  these  refined  explanations  ? 
And  how  much  is  it  to  be  dreaded,  that  the  majority  will 
embrace,  with  the  general  principle,  all  the  more  obvious  con- 
t  which  to  their  own  gross  conceptions  it  seems  ne- 
to  involve  ?  Something  of  the  sajiie  sort  may  be 
remarked  in  the  controversy  about  the  freedom  of  the  human 
will.  Among  the  multitude  whom  Leibnita  and  Edwards 
have  made  converts  to  the  scheme  of  necessity,  how  eompara^ 
tively  inconsiderable  is  the  number  who  have  acquiesced  in 
their  subtle  and  ingenious  attempts  to  reconcile  this  scheme 
with  man's  accomutableness  and  moral  agency  ? 

Of  the  prevalence  of  atheism  at  Paris,  among  the  higher 
classes,  at  the  period  of  which  we  are  now  speaking,  the 
Memoirs  and  Correspondence  of  the  Baron  de  Grimm  afford 
the  most  unquestionable  proofs,^     His  iViend  Diderot  seems  to 

ie  stated,  not  only  -wiih  liis  usual  grace,  TaiiCBd  age  !n  1760.     (He  was  cliiefly 

but  with  fdngular  clearness  and  preci-  known  as  the  author  of  very  mdffferent 

sion ;  and  considering  the  period  when  translations  of  Taaso  and  Ariosto.)     It 

he  wrote,  reflectB  much  honour  on  Ws  is  now.  however,  universally  admitted 

philosophical  sagacity.  that  Mirabaud  hod  no  share  wliatever 

'  The  8yitime  de  la  Natvre    (the  in  the  compoBilion  of  the  Si/steme  de  la 

boldest,  if  not  the  ahleet,  puhlicftlion  of  Satare.    It  has  been  ascribed  to  vari- 

the  Pariaian  atheists) appeared  in  1770.  ous  authors;  nor  am  I  quite  certain. 

It  horo  on  the  ritle-pi^e  the  name  of  that,  among  those  who  ara  most  cotn- 

Mirahaud,  a  respectable  hut  not  vei?  potent  to  form  a  judgment  upon  this 

eminent  writer,  who,  oiler  long  filling  point,  there  is  yet  a  perfect  unanimity, 

the  office  of  perpetual  secretaiy  to  the  In  one  of  the  latest  works  which  has 

Fi'fliich  Acildainy,  died  at  a   very  ad-  reached  this  country  from  France,  (tha 
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have  been  one  of  its  most  zealous  abettors ;  who,  it  appears 
from  various  a<;coimtfi,  contributed  to  render  it  fashionable,  still 
more  by  the  extraordinary  powers  of  his  conversation,  than  by 
the  odd  combination  of  eloquence  and  of  obscurity  displayed  in 
all  his  metaphysical  productions.^ 

In  order,  however,  to  prevent  misapprehension  of  my  mean- 
ing, it  is  proper  for  me  to  caution  my  readers  against  suppos- 
ing that  all  the  eminent  French  philosophers  of  this  period 
were  of  the  same  school  with  Grimm  and  Diderot.  On  this 
subject  many  of  our  Enghsh  writers  have  been  misled  by 
taking  for  granted,  that  to  speak  lightly  of  final  causes  is,  of 
itself,  sufficient  proof  of  atheism.  That  this  is  a  very  rash  as 
well  as  uncharitable  conclusion,  no  other  proof  is  necessary 
than  the  manner  in  which  final  causes  are  spoken  of  by  Des- 
cartes himself,  the  great  object  of  whose  metaphysical  writings 


Correipondanee  infdtte  de  Galiani, 
1818,)  it  seems  to  be  asBumed  by  the 
editora,  as  an  acl:nowIei3gei^  &ct,  that  il 
proceeded  from  the  pen  of  the  Baron 
d'Holbach.  The  Abbe  Galiani  having 
remarlted,  in  one  of  hia  letters  to  Ma- 
dame Epinay,  that  it  appeared  to  him 
to  come  from  the  same  hand  with  the 
Gkratianigme  DSvoilS  and  the  SElitaire 
Philfanphe,  the  editors  remarliin  a  note, 
"  On  pent  rendre  homage  K  la  sagacity 
de  I'Abbe  Galiani.  Le  OhTi»tia«wae 
DSvtMS  est  en  effet  le  preniier  ouvrage 
philosophique  du  Bai'on  d'Holbach. 
C'est  en  vain  qna  la  Biogra/phK  Uni- 
vera^ie  nous  assure,  d'apies  le  temoig- 
nage  de  Voltaire,  que  cet  ouvrage  est 
de  Damilaville." 

Having  mentioned  the  name  of  Da- 
milaville, I  am  tempted  to  add,  that  the 
article  relating  to  him  in  the  Biographm 
PmtwseBe,  notwithstanding  the  incor- 
rectness with  which  it  is  charged  in  the 
foregoing  passage,  ia  not  onworthj  of 
the  reader's  attention,  as  it  contains 
some  very  remajltable  marginal  notes 
on  the  Chnslianiimie  D6cotl(,  copied 
from  Voltfura's  own  handwnting 


Since  writing  the  above  note,  I  have 
seen  the  Memoirs  of  M.  Soard,  by  M. 
Garat,  (Paris,  1820,)  in  which  the  bio- 
grapher, whose  authority  on  this  point 
is  perfectly  decisive,  ascribes  with  con- 
fidence to  Baron  d'Holbach  the  Sysl^e 
de  la  Nbture,  and  also  a  woik  entitled 
JLa  Morale  et  La  lAgislatiint  Univer- 
sale, vol.  i,  pp.  210,  211, 

According  Xo  the  same  author,  the 
Baron  d'Holbach  mas  one  of  Diderot's 
proselytes.  {Ib!d.  p,  208.)  His  former 
creed,  it  would  appear,  had  been  veiy 
different. 

[Baron  Grimm,  anxious  for  the  honour 
of  his  friend  Diderot,  seems  disposed 
to  recognise  his  hand  in  aD  the  finest 
passages — "  Quel  est  I'homme  de  lettrea 
qui  ne  reconnait  faciloment,  et  dans  le 
livre  de  ["Esprit  et  dans  le  sjstime  de 
la  Nature,  toutes  les  belles  pages  qui 
sont,  qui  na  penvent  ftre  que  de 
Diderot." — Oorrespimdaiice  du  Bai'on 
Grimm.] 

'  And  yet  Diderot,  in  some  of  his 
lucid  intervals,  seems  to  have  thought 
and  felt  very  diflerently.  See  Note 
TT. 
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plainly  was,  to  establish  by  demonstration  the  existence  of 
God.  The  following  vindication  of  this  part  of  the  Cartesian 
philosophy  has  been  lately  offered  by  a  French  divine,  and  it 
may  be  extended  with  equal  justice  to  Buffon  and  many  others 
of  Descartes's  successors :  "  Quelques  auteurs,  et  particuliere- 
ment  Leibnitz,  ont  critique  eette  partie  de  la  doctrine  de  Des- 
cartes ;  mais  nous  la  croyons  irreprochable,  si  on  veut  bien 
I'entendre,  et  remarquer  que  Descartes  ne  parle  que  des  Fins 
totales  de  Dieu.  Sans  doiite,  le  soleil  par  exempie,  et  les 
^toiles,  ont  4t^  faits  pour  I'homme,  dans  ce  sens,  que  Dicu,  en 
les  creant,  a  eu  en  vue  I'utilite  de  I'homme ;  et  cette  utilite 
a  6te  sa  fin.  Mais  cette  utUite  a^t-eUe  ^t^  I'unique  fln  de 
Dieu  ?  Croit-on  qu'en  lui  attribuant  d'autres  fins,  on  affoibli- 
roit  la  reconnoissance  de  llionune,  et  I'obligation  ou  il  est  de 
louer  et  de  benir  Dieu  dans  toutes  ses  oeuvres  ?  Les  autfiurs 
de  la  vie  spirituelle,  lea  plus  mystiques  mfime,  et  les  plus 
accredites,  ne  I'ont  pae  cru." — M.  I'Abbe  Emery,  Editor  of  the 
Thoughts  of  Descartes  u^n  Religion  and  Morals,  Paris,  18H, 
p.  79. 

As  to  the  unqualified  charge  of  atheism,  which  has  been 
brought  by  some  French  ecclesiastics  against  aU  of  their 
countrymen  that  have  presumed  to  differ  from  the  tenets  of  the 
Catholic  Church,  it  will  be  admitted,  with  large  allowances,  by 
every  candid  Presbyterian,  when  it  is  recollected  that  some- 
thing of  the  same  illiberality  formerly  existed  under  the  com- 
paratively enlightened  establishment  of  England.  In  the  pre- 
sent times,  the  following  anecdote  would  appear  incredible,  if 
it  did  not  rest  on  the  unquestionable  testimony  of  Dr.  Jortin : 
"  I  heard  Dr.  B.  say  in  a  sermon,  if  any  one  denies  the  unin- 
terrupted succession  of  bishops,  I  shall  not  scruple  to  call  liim 
a  downright  atheist.  This,  when  I  was  young  (Jortin  adds) 
was  sound,  orthodox,  and  fashionable  docti'ine." — Tracts,  vol.  L 
p.  436.1 

1  S»e  Note  U  U  Aihd  DetecM.  by  a  very  learned  Jesuit, 

Father  Hardouin:  (see  hia  Opera 
Vana  Ihsikuma,  Amsterdam,  1733,  in 
fol.)  where,  among  a  niiinber  of  other 
namea,   re  to  he  found  those  of  Jan- 
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How  far  the  effects  of  that  false  philosophy  of  which  Grimm'B 
correspondence  exhibits  eo  dark  and  so  authentic  a  picture, 
were  connected  with  the  awful  revolution  which  soon  after 
followed,  it  is  not  easy  to  say.  That  they  contributed  greatly 
to  blacken  its  atrocities,  as  well  as  to  revolt  against  it  the  feel- 
ings of  the  whole  Christian  world,  cannot  be  disputed.  The 
experiment  was  indeed  tremendous,  to  set  loose  the  passions  of 
all  classes  of  men  from  the  restraints  imposed  by  religious 
principles ;  and  the  result  exceeded,  if  possible,  what  could 
have  been  anticipated  in  theory.  The  lesson  it  has  afforded 
has  been  dearly  purchased ;  but  let  us  indulge  the  hope  that 
it  will  not  be  thrown  away  on  the  generations  which  are  to 
come. 

A  prediction,  which  Bishop  Butler  hazarded  many  years 
before,  does  honour  to  his  political  sagacity,  as  well  as  to  his 
knowledge  of  human  nature ;  that  the  spirit  of  irreligion  would 
produce,  some  time  or  other,  political  disorders,  similar  to 
those  which  arose  from  religious  fanaticism  in  the  seventeenth 
century.' 


senius,  DeBcartes,  Malebraiiche,  Ar- 
nauld,  Nicole,  and  FascBl.  Large  addi- 
tions, on  grounds  equsliy  frivolous,  liave 
been  made  in  later  times,  to  this  liel,  by 
anthora  who,  having  themselves  made 
protession  of  Atheism,  were  anxdotis, 
out  of  vanity,  to  swell  the  number  of 
their  sect.  Of  this  tind  was  a  hook 
published  at  Paris,  under  some  of  the 
revolutionary  govemmeufs,  by  Pierre 
Sylwiin  Marichal,  entitled  IXcttimiuiire 
dea  Ath^.  Here  we  meet  with  the 
naroes  of  Si.  ChrjsoBtom,  St.  Augustin, 
Pasoal,  Boesnet,  FenSlon,  Bellarmin, 
Labruyire,  Leibnil^,  and  many  others 
not  less  tinexpecl«d.  This  book  be  la 
said  to  have  published  at  the  suggestion 
of  the  celebrated  astronomer  Lalande, 
who  afterwards  published  a  supplement 
lo  the  Dictionary,  supplying  the  omis- 
Eions  of  the  author.     See  the  Biogra- 


pTae  UmverseUe,  Articles  Mariclud, 
Lalande, 

I*  In  the  article  Lalonde,  (subscribed 
by  the  rcHpectable  name  of  Delimbre,) 
the  following  oharaoteristical  trait  is 
mentioned:  " Dans ses demitlres ounees, 
et  d^a  17S9,  Lalande  alfectaitde  manger 
avec  dSKces  des  arraignees  et  des  che- 
nilles. II  s'en  vantait  comme  d'un 
trait  philoeophique."] 

'  "  Is  there  no  danger  that  all  this 
may  raise  somewhat  like  that  levelling 
spirit,  upon  atheistical  principles,  which, 
in  the  last  age,  prevailed  upon  enthusi- 
astic ones  ?  Not  to  speak  of  the  possi- 
bility, that  different  sorts  of  people  may 
unite  in  it  upon  these  contrary  princi- 
ples,"—  Serntaa  preached  iefore  ihe 
House  of  Lorda,  January  30,  1741. 

As  the  fatal  effects  of  both  these  ei- 
tremea  have,  in  the  course  of  tlie  two 
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Nearly  about  the  time  tliat  the  Encyclopedie  was  undertaken, 
another  set  of  philosophers,  since  known  hy  the  name  of  Econo- 
mista,  formed  themselves  into  an  association  for  the  purpose  of 
enlightening  the  public  on  questions  of  political  economy.  The 
object  of  their  studies  seemed  widely  removed  from  all  abstract 
discussion ;  but  they  had,  nevertheless,  a  metaphysical  system  of 
their  own,  which,  if  it  had  been  brought  forward  with  less  en- 
thusiasm and  exaggeration,  might  have  been  useM  in  counter- 
acting the  gloomy  ideas  then  so  generally  prevalent  about  the 
order  of  the  universe.  The  whole  of  their  theory  proceeds  on 
the  supposition  that  the  arrangements  of  nature  are  wise  and 
benevolent,  and  that  it  is  the  business  of  the  legislator  to  study 
and  co-operate  with  her  plans  in  aU  his  own  regulations.  With 
this  principle,  another  was  combined,  that  of  the  indefinite  im- 
provement of  which  the  human  mind  and  character  are  suscep- 
tible ;  an  improvement  which  was  represented  as  a  natural  and 
necessary  consec[uence  of  wise  laws,  and  which  was  pointed  out 
to  legislators  as  the  most  important  advantage  to  be  gained  from 
their  institutions. 

These  speculations,  whatever  opinion  may  be  formed  of  their 
soUdity,  are  certainly  as  remote  as  possible  from  any  tendency 
to  atheism,  and  stiU  less  do  they  partake  of  the  spirit  of  that 
philosophy  which  would  level  man  with  the  brute  creation. 
With  their  practical  tendency  in  a  political  view  we  are  not  at 
present  concerned ;  but  it  would  be  an  impardonable  omission, 
after  what  has  been  just  said  of  the  metaphysical  theories  of  the 
same  period,  not  to  mention  the  abstract  principles  involved  in 
the  Economical  System,  as  a  remarkable  exception  to  the  gen- 
eral observation.  It  may  be  questioned,  too,  if  the  authors  of 
this  system,  by  incorporating  their  ethical  views  with  their  poli- 


ti  exemplilled  on  so  suddenly  fVam  ono  extreme  to  another, 

^gantic  a  aoale  in  the  two  most  civilized  it  is  at  least  pussible  that  the  etroug  ra- 

countries  of  Europe,  it  is  to  be  hoped  action  produeed  by  the  spirit  of  impiety 

that  mantind  may  in  future  derive  some  daring  the  French  Revolution  may,  m 

salutary  admonitions  from  the  eiperi-  the  first  inatance,  impel  the  multitude 

enoe  of  their  predeccesors.  In  the  mean-  to  Bomething  approaching  to  the  puri- 

time,  ftxim  that  disposition  common  both  fanical   iknatioism    itnd  frenzy    of    the 

to  the  higher  and  lower  orders  to  pass  Cromwellian  Common wetdth. 
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tical  disciuisitions,  did  not  take  a  more  effectual  step  towards 
discountenancing  the  opinions  to  which  they  were  opposed,  than 
if  they  had  attacked  them  in  the  way  of  direct  argument^ 

Oa  the  metaphysical  theories  which  issued  from  the  French 
press  during  the  latter  half  of  the  last  century,  I  do  not  think 
it  necessary  for  me  to  enlarge,  after  what  I  have  so  fully  stated 
in  some  of  my  former  puhlications.  To  enter  into  details  with 
respect  to  particular  works  would  he  superfluous,  as  the  remarks 
made  upon  any  one  of  them  are  nearly  appUeable  to  them  all. 

The  excellent  writings  of  M.  Provost  and  of  M.  Degerando, 
will,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  gradually  mtroduce  into  France  a  sounder 
taste  in  this  branch  of  philosophy,^  At  present,  so  far  as  I  am 
acquainted  with  the  state  of  what  is  called  Ideologie  in  that 
country,  it  does  not  appear  to  me  to  furnish  much  matter  either 
for  the  instruction  or  amusement  of  my  readers. 

'  For  some  other  obaervalione  on  the  trop  ft  I'homme  latu^ine,  et  CondiDac  est 
Ethical  priuciples  aesmued  in  the  Eco-  modifi^  ou  mSmG  combattu  sur  quelques 
nomioa!  System,  see  Ehmetits  of  the  poinia,  par  lous  oeux  qui  e'en  servent 
PhUosophy  of  the  Hviman  Mwd,  yo\.a.  encore  dons  I'eneeignenieat  philosophi- 
chap,  IT,  sect.  6,  #  1,  towards  Ihe  end,        que." — SechercJtes  I'hUoaytMques,  &o., 

'  Some  symptomfl  of  fnioh  a  refocma-      par  M.  de  Bonald,  torn.  i.  pp.  34,  35. 
tion  are  admitted  already  to  ssiet,  by  an  [fTo  the  same  author  we  are  mdebted 

author  decidedly  hosdle  toall  philoaophi-  for  the  following  anecdote : — "  Vous  pre- 
cal  systema.  "  Bacon,  Locke,  Condillac,  tendez  q\iepeaaer  est  lentir,"  diaoit  M. 
cherchoient  dans  noa  sens  I'origine  de  le  Comte  de  Sfignr,  Pl^Mdent  de  I'ln- 
nosidles;  Helvetins  Jfltrouvlnosidees  stitut,  r^pondant  &  M.  Deetutt  Tracy 
elles-m^eB.  •Tujfer,  aelon,  ce  philoaophe,  (I'ami  de  M.  Cabanis  stl'analyste  de  son 
n'esl  avtre  chose  qae  ientir.''  Aujour-  ouvrage)  o'est  Ik  yotre  principe,  et  la 
d'hui  les  bona  esprite,  Claires  par  les  base  de  votre  aysfeme.  Maia  nn  aenti- 
evenemens  sur  la  secrdte  tendance  de  inent  qui  r^siste  i  tons  ies  raisonne- 
toutes  ces  opintooB,  les  ont  aoumiaea  ft  niena  ne  couaentira  pas  facilement  it  vous 
un  esaman  plus  agvjre.  La  trimeforma-  I'ai-cnrder  " — (Ibid.  p.  337.)  The  ob- 
(to»  dea  sensations  en  ideea  ne  paroit  jeotion  bi  the  deflnilion  ia  decisive,  and 
plus  qn'un  mot  vide  de  sens.  Ontruuve  is  indeed  the  only  one  which  Locke  or 
que  VluMHiae  statue  ressemble  nn  peu      Kcid  could  have  staled.] 

*  I  w&i  Bomewtaat  BUTprLved,  In  looldug  0¥er  very  laC&t^  the  Prtttcipia  of  Besru-Fea,  to  find  juhhb 
had  fotroerly  OBcaped  roe)  Uiat  Ihe  roodo  of  apeaJiing  objected  to  In  Uie  uboie  parograph  may 
plead  in  Its  f^ronr  Ibe  authority  ot  that  philoeophsr ;  "  CosllatioDb  nomine,  iutelUgo  ilia  omnia. 
If  uae  nobia  coDsciU  la  nobis  flunt,  qnMeniis  eorum  in  Dohia  coQBoienlla  ett :  Atqne  ila  Don  niodo 
int«11igore.  Telle,  im^nark.  fled  etiam  Eendre.  Idem  est  hlc  quod  eotfitnfo-" — {Prtnefp.  PML  p.  2.) 
Tir.  Reld,  toe.  ha4  ts^id  that  ^'  the  eensatlon  ef  eolour  1b  a  sort  of  thought,"  {Intptirp,  chap.  tI,  g  4  ;> 
hut  no  Dames,  how  great  soever,  aan  saitcUon  sogrosiaD  abuse  of  IsngiiBge, 

t  BMlored— Ed. 
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The  works  of  Kousseau  have,  in  general,  too  slight  a  con- 
nexion with  metaphysical  science,  to  come  under  review  in  this 
part  of  my  discourse.  But  to  his  Emile,  which  has  heen  re- 
garded as  a  supplement  to  Locke's  Treatise  on  Education,  some 
attention  is  justly  due,  on  account  of  various  original  and  sound 
suggestions  on  the  management  of  the  infant  mind,  which, 
among  many  extravagances,  savouring  strongly  hoth  of  in- 
tellectual and  moral  insanity,  may  be  gathered  by  a  sober  and 
discriminating  inquirer.  The  estimate  of  the  merits  of  this 
work,  formed  by  Mr.  Gray,  appears  to  me  eo  just  and  impar- 
tial, that  I  shall  adopt  it  here  without  a  comment. 

"  I  doubt,"  says  he,  in  a  letter  to  a  friend,  "  you  have  not  yet 
read  Rousseau's  Emile.  Everybody  that  has  children  should 
read  it  more  than  once ;  for  though  it  abounds  with  his  usual 
glorious  absurdily,  tliough  his  general  scheme  of  education  be 
an  impracticable  chimera,  yet  there  are  a  thousand  lights  struck 
out,  a  thousand  important  truths  better  expressed  than  ever 
they  were  before,  that  m.aybe  of  service  to  the  wisest  men. 
Particularly,  I  think  he  has  observed  children  with  more  atten- 
tion, knows  their  meaning,  and  the  working  of  their  little  pas- 
sions, better  than  any  other  writer.  As  to  his  religious  discus- 
sions, which  have  alarmed  the  world,  and  engaged  their  thoughts 
more  than  any  other  parts  of  his  book,  I  set  them  all  at  nought, 
and  wish  they  had  been  omitted." — Gra/s  Works  by  Mason, 
Letter  49. 

The  most  valuable  additions  made  by  French  writers  to  the 
Philosophy  of  the  Human  Mind  are  to  be  found,  not  in  their 
systematical  treatises  on  metaphysics,  but  in  those  more  popular 
compositions,  which,  professing  to  paint  the  prevailing  manners 
of  the  times,  touch  occasionally  on  the  varieties  of  intellectual 
character.  In  this  most  interesting  and  important  study,  which 
has  been  hitherto  almost  entirely  neglected  in  Great  Britain,' 

'  Many  precious  hints  connected  with  have  been  espeoted  from  his  habits  of 

it  may,  however,  be  collected  from  the  observation   tind  extensive   interoonrse 

wntjngs  of  I-)rd  Bacon,  and  a  few  from  with   the   world.     The   ol|ieota    of  Dr. 

those  of  Mr.  Locke.     It  does  not  seem  Reid's  inquiries  led  him  into  a  totally 

to  have  engaged  tho   curiosity  of  Mr.  different  tract. 

Hume  in   bo  great  a  degree  ae  might  Among  rierman  writera,  Leibnitz  has 
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France  must  be  allowed  not  only  to  have  led  the  way,  but  to 
remain  stiU  unrivalled.  It  would  be  endless  to  enumerate 
names ;  but  I  must  not  paee  over  those  of  Vauvenargues^  and 
Duclos.^     Nor  can  I  forbear  to  remark,  in  justice  to  an  author 


occasionally  glanced  with  a  penetrating 
eje  at  the  Tarieties  of  genius ;  and  it 
were  to  be  wished  that  he  had  done  so 
more  frequently.  How  fee  his  example 
has  been  followed  by  his  countrymen  in 
later  times,  I  am  unable  ki  judge,  from 
my  ignorance  of  their  langoage. 

A  work  eipreasly  on  this  sabjeot  was 
pubHshed  hy  a  Spanish  physician  (Hu- 
arte)  in  the  SBvenfeenth  century. 
French  translation  of  it,  printed  at  j 
Eterdam  in  1672,  is  now  lying  before 
It  is  entitled,  Examen  det  JEsprits  pour 
le>  Sdetieea!  <Hi  se  morareni  les  diffe 


lea  hommes,  et  B  qud  genre  de  Science 
chaoin  erf  propre  ea  partieulieT.  The 
eiecution  of  this  work  certainly  falls  far 
short  of  the  eipeotationa  raised  by  the 
title ;  but,  allowances  being  made  for 
the  period  when  it  was  written,  it  is  by 
no  means  destitute  of  merit,  nor  un- 
worthy of  the  attention  of  those  who 
may  speculate  on  the  subject  of  Bdnca- 
tion.  For  some  particulars  about  its 
contents,  and  also  about  the  author,  see 
Bayie'fl  Dklionary,  Art.  Haorte ;  and 
The  ^ectalor.  No.  30. 

'  The  Marquis  de  VauTcnargues, 
anthor  of  a  small  volume,  entitled  Jn- 
trodiKMrm  &  la  Oonnmasance  de  VEiprU 
Svmaiit.  He  entered  into  the  army  at 
the  a^  of  eighteen,  and  continued  to 
serve  ibr  nine  years ;  when,  having  lost 
his  health  itrecoTerably,  in  ( 
of  the  fatigues  he  underwent  in 
memorable  retreat  from  Prague,  in  Ue- 
cemher  1742,  he  resolved  to  qnithis  pro- 
fession, in  the  hope  of  obtaining  some 
diplomatic  employment  better  suited  to 
his  broken  constitution.  Soon  ailer,  he 
was  attacked  by  the  small-pojt,  which 
nnfortunately  turned  ont  of  so  malignant 


a  kind,  aa  to  disfigure  his  countenance, 
and  deprive  him  ahnost  totally  of  eight. 
He  died  b  1747,  at  the  age  of  thirty- 
two.  Thesmall  volume  above  mentioned 
was  published  the  year  before  his  death. 
It  bears  everywhere  the  marks  of  a 
powerful,  original,  and  elevated  mind; 
and  the  imperfect  education  which  the 
author  appears  to  have  received  gives  it 
an  additional  charm,  as  the  genuine  re- 
sult of  his  own  unsophi  elicated  reflections. 
Marmontel  has  given  a  most  inleresl^ 
ing  picture  of  his  social  character:  "  En 
le  Hsant,  je  crois  encore  I'entendre,  et  je 

mfme  qnelijue  chose  de  plus  anime,  de 
plus  d^icat  que  sea  divins  lorits."  And, 
on  a  different  occasion,  he  speaks  of  him 
thus  :  "  Doux,  sensible,  compatissant,  il 
tenait  nos  limes  dans  ses  m^s.  Una 
s^Snite  ioaltSrable  d^rohait  ses  douleurs 
aux  yeax  de  I'amiti^.  Pour  soutenir 
t'adveraitf,  on  n'avoit  besoin  que  de  son 
exemple  ;  et  t^moin  de  I'SgalitS  de  son 
lime,  on  n'osait  Stre  malheurenx  avec 
lui."  See  also  an  eloquent  and  pathetic 
tribute  to  the  genius  and  worth  of  Vau- 
vemu^ues,  in  Voltaire's  Ehge  IPunihre 
des  (^kiers  qui  eoni  Tooris  dam  la 
Ouerre  de  1741. 

If  the  space  allotted  to  him  in  thia 
note  should  be  thought  tc 
is  due  to  bis  literary  ei 
gnlar  circumstances  of 
fortunate  life,  and  t1 
which  his  virtues,  a* 
appear  to  have  left  on  the  minds  of  all 
who  knew  him,  will,  I  tmst,  be  a  sufB- 
ciont  apology  for  my  wish  to  add  some- 
thing to  the  celebrity  of  a  name,  hitherto, 
I  believe,  very  little  known  in  thig 
country. 

'  The  work  of  Duclos,  here  referred 


d  what 


is  short  and  un- 
e  deep  impression 
IS  his  talents. 
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whom  I  have  aheady  very  freely  censured,  that  a  variety  of 
acute  and  refined  observations  on  the  different  modifications  of 
genius  may  be  collected  from  the  writings  of  Helvetiua  The 
soundness  of  some  of  his  distinctions  may  perhaps  be  ques- 
tioned; but  even  his  attempts  at  classification  may  serve  as 
useful  guides  to  future  observers,  and  may  supply  them  with  a 
convenient  nomenclatiu^e,  to  which  it  is  not  always  easy  to  find 
corresponding  terms  in  other  languages.  As  examples  of  this, 
it  is  BuflBcient  to  mention  the  following  phrases ;  Esprit  juste, 
Esprit  borne,  Esprit  etendu,  Esprit ^n,  Esprit  deliS,  Esprit  de 
lumihv.  The  peculiar  richness  of  the  French  tongue  in  such 
appropriate  expressions,  (a  cireumstancej  by  the  .way,  which  not 
unfrequently  leads  foreigners  to  overrate  the  depth  of  a  talkative 
Frenchman,)  is  itself  a  proof  of  the  degree  of  attention  which 
the  ideas  they  are  meant  to  convey  have  attracted  in  that  coun- 
try among  the  higher  and  more  cultivated  classes.^ 

The  influence,  however,  of  the  philosophical  spirit  on  the 
general  habits  of  thinking  among  men  of  letters  in  France, 
was  in  no  instance  displayed  to  greater  advantage,  than  in  the 
numerous  examples  of  theoretical  or  conjectural  history,  which 
appeared  about  the  middle  of  last  centmy  I  have  already 
mentioned  the  attempts  of  Oondillac  and  othert,  to  tiace  upon 
this  plan  the  first  steps  of  the  human  mmd  m  the  invention 
of  langut^.  The  same  sort  of  speculation  has  been  applied 
with  greater  success  to  the  mechanical  and  othei  necessary 
arts  of  civilized  life  ;^  and  stiU  more  ingeniously  and  happily 
point  of  intellect  An  observer  of  a^a- 
city  eq^uil  fo  theirs  miglit,  I  ahould 
think,  find  a  nch  field  ol  study  in  this 
part  of  hum^in  natore,  as  well  as  in  the 

'  [*Frcnch  Encjclopcdie.  On  this 
subject  consult  La  Harpc,  torn.  xv. 
p.  90,  et  seq.] 

*  Par^cularly  by  the  President  de 
Gcignet,  in  his  learned  work,  entitled 
"  De  V  Origine  dcs  Lois,  lies  Arts,  et  lies 
Seiencet,  el  de  leurs  Proy^'is  cliez  Ua 
AneiftiK  Piuiplen."     Parin,  1758, 


to,  has  Ii>r  its  title,  OonslMeaiume  «ur 
hi  Mmitr»deee^ide.  Gibbon's  opinion 
of  this  work  is,  I  think,  not  beyond  ila 
merits  ;  "  I/ourrage  en  general  est  bon. 
QuelqueB  ohapitree  (le  rapport  de  I'esprit 
et  du  caraotEre)  me  paroissent  exeel- 

I  have  a^d  nothing  of  La  Rochefou- 
cauld and  La  BrByore,  as  their  attention 
was  chiefly  confined  to  mannera,  and  to 
moral  qualities.  Yet  many  of  their  re- 
marks show,  that  they  had  not  whoUy 
overlooked  the  divei'siljes  among  men  in 
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t(i  the  diiferent  branches  of  pure  and  mixed  mathematics.  To 
a  philosophical  tumd,  no  study  certainly  can  be  more  delight- 
ful than  this  species  of  history ;  but  as  an  organ  of  instruction, 
I  am  not  disposed  to  estimate  its  practical  utility  so  highly  as 
D'Alembert.  It  does  not  seem  to  me  at  all  adapted  to  interest 
the  curiosity  of  novices :  nor  is  it  so  well  calculated  to  engage 
the  attention  of  those  who  wish  to  enlarge  their  scientific  know- 
ledge, as  of  persons  accustomed  to  reflect  on  the  phenomena 
and  laws  of  the  intelleetual  world. 

Of  the  application  of  theoretical  history,  to  account  for  the 
diversities  of  laws  and  modes  of  government  among  men,  1 
shall  have  occasion  afterwards  to  speak.  At  present  I  shall 
only  remark  the  common  relation  iji  which  all  such  researches 
stand  to  the  Philosophy  of  the  Human  Mind,  and  their  common 
tendency  to  expand  and  to  liberalize  the  views  of  those  who 
are  occupied  in  the  more  confined  pursuits  of  the  subordinate 


After  what  has  been  already  said  of  the  general  tone  of 
French  philosophy,  it  will  not  appear  surprising,  that  a  system 
so  mystical  and  spiritual  as  that  of  Leibnitz  never  struck  its 
roots  deeply  in  that  country.  A  masterly  outline  of  its  prin- 
ciples was  published  by  Madame  du  Chatelet,  at  a  period  of 
her  life  wken  she  was  an  enthusiastic  admirer  of  the  author ; 
and  a  work  on  such  a  subject,  composed  by  a  lady  of  her  rank 
and  genius,  could  not  fail  to  produce  at  first  a  very  strong  sen- 
sation at  Paris ;  but  not  long  after,  she  herself  abandoned  the 
German  philosophy,  and  became  a  zealous  partisan  of  the  New- 
tonian School.  She  even  translated  into  French,  and  enriched 
with  a  commentary,  the  Principia  of  Newton ;  and  by  thus 
renouncing  her  first  faith,  contributed  more  to  discredit  it, 
than  she  had  previously  done  to  bring  it  into  fashion.  Since 
that  time,  Leibnita  has  had  few,  if  any,  disciples  in  France, 
although  some  of  his  peculiar  tenets  have  occasionally  found 
advocates  there,  among  those  who  have  rejected  the  great  and 
leading  doctrines,  by  which  his  system  is  more  peculiarly 
characterized.  His  opinions  and  reasonings  in  particular,  on 
the  necessary  concatenation  of  all  events,  both  physical  and 

VOL.  I,  2  b 
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moral,  (which  accorded  hut  too  well  with  the  philosophy  pro- 
fessed by  Grimm  and  Diderot,)  have  been  long  incorporated 
witli  the  doctrines  of  the  French  materialists,  and  they  have 
been  lately  adopted  and  sanctioned,  in  aU  their  extent,  by  an 
author,  the  unrivalled  splendour  of  whose  mathematical  genius 
may  be  justly  suspected,  in  the  case  of  some  of  his  admirers, 
to  throw  a  false  lustre  on  the  dark  shades  of  his  philosophical 
creed,* 


■  "  Lea  STSnemene  actaela  ont  avet 
leu  prSc^dens  nne  liaienn  ibndle  sur  le 
princjpe  evident,  qu'une  chose  ne  peut 


corps  de  I'miive 


X  du  pins  l^ger 


qui  la  prodnise.  Cet  axiome,  ooniiii 
EOTiB  le  nom  de  prineipe  de  ia  raison, 
n^isaide,  e'^iend  anx  achous  mAinc 
que  Ton  .juge  indiflerentes.  La  vnlontS 
la  plus  libre  ne  peut,  sans  un  motif  de- 
terminant, leur  donner  uaiasance ;  car 
ei,  toutes  les  circonstances  de  daux  posi- 
donE  £tant  esactement  semblables,  elle 
agiBsOTt  dans  Puna  et  R^iibstaaoili  d^agir 
dans  I'autre,  eou  choix  seroit  nn  eftet 
Hans  cause ;  *  elle  seroit  alore,  dit  Leib- 
nitz, le  hazard  aDewgle  dea  Epicuriens. 
L'opinion  contralre  est  ime  illnsion  de 
I'esprit  qui  perdant  de  Yne  lea  raisons 
Rigitives  du  choix  de  la  volenti  d  I 
chases  indificrent^s,  se  persuad  4  11 
B'est  dltermin^e  d'elle  mSrae  t  sa 
inoti&. 

"  Nous  devons  done  envisag      1    t  t 

da  celui  qui  va  auiTre.  Une  intell  * 
qui  pour  un  instaut  donne  conn  tro  t 
leutes  lea  forces  dont  la  nature  t  m 
mee,  et  la  situation  respective  d  tr 
qui  la  oompoeent,  si  d'Mlleure  ell  Uo  t 
aasea  vaste  pour  soumettte  ces  d 


elle,  et  I'avenir  oomrae  le  passe,  seroit 
present  &  Bes  yeux."— £««oi  Philoso- 
jihigue  lUT  lea  PrtibahiliUa,  par  Laplace. 

Is  not  tliifl  the  very  spirit  of  the 
TheodiccEa  of  Leibnitz,  and,  when  oom- 
liined  with  the  other  reasonings  in  the 
Ssaay  im  JE'robahH.iiies,  the  very  easence 
of  Rpinozism  ? 

This,  indeed,  is  stodionalj  kept  by 
the  author  oat  of  the  reader's  view ; 
and  hence  the  facility  with  which  some 
of  his  propositions  have  been  admitted 
by  many  of  his  tnaihmiatical  disciples, 
who,  it  is  highly  probahle,  wore  not 
aware  of  the  oonseqnences  which  they 
necessarily  involve. 


I 


1  d    th' 


without 

he  q  t  t  fi  m  Laplace  to 
I  t  th  t  Ui  6/  rf  ftoiicE  of  the 
ur  1       th    SI  ppositioa  of 

ff   tt  k   t  jlac       tl     tacause." 
I   jpreh     i  ry  incorrect 

m  t  f  th  pi  il  phy  taught  by 
Tst  wh  h  wl  re  gives  the 
t    t      unt  t         II  a  suppo- 

Th  d   tjug     hi  g  t  net  of  this 


th  tth 


t  the  u: 
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NotwithstandiDg,  however,  this  important  and  unfortunate 
coincidence,  no  two  systems  can  well  be  imagined  more  strongly 
contrasted  on  the  whole,  than  the  lofty  metaphysics  of  Leib- 
nitz, and  that  degrading  theory  concerning  the  origin  of  our 
ideas,  which  has  been  fashionable  in  France  since  the  time  of 
Condillac.  In  proof  of  this,  I  have  only  to  refer  to  the  account 
of  both,  which  has  been  already  given.  The  same  contrast,  it 
would  appear,  still  continues  to  exist  between  the  favourite 
doctrines  of  the  GJerman  and  of  the  French  schools.  "  In  the 
French  empiricism,  (says  a  most  impartial,  as  weU  as  compe- 
tent judge,  M,  Ancillon,)  the  faculty  of  feeling,  and  the  faculty 
of  knowing,  are  one  and  the  same.  In  the  new  philosophy  of 
Germany,  there  is  no  faculty  of  knowing,  but  reason.  In  the 
former,  taking  our  departure  from  individuals,  we  rise  by 
degrees  to  ideas,  to  general  notions,  to  principles.  In  the 
latter,  beginning  with  wliat  is  most  general,  or  rather  with 
what  is  universal,  we  descend  to  individual  existences,  and  to 
particular  cases.  In  the  one,  what  we  see,  what  we  touch, 
what  we  feel,  are  the  only  realities.  In  the  other,  nothing  is 
real  but  what  is  invisible  and  purely  intellectual." 

"  Both  these  systems  (continues  M.  Ancillon)  result  from  the 

jected,  wLile  shaken  in  thi!  box.  If  I 
am  not  mistaken,  tbia  Epici^ean  Theory 
approaclies  very  nearly  to  the  echeme, 
which  it  is  tha  nwun  object  of  the  Eaaay 
on  Frohf^niitia  to  inculente ;  and,  there- 
^re,  it  WES  not  quits  &ir  in  Laplace  to 
oljject  to  the  Bupposidnn  of  man's  free 
agency,  as  favouring  those  prmciplea 
which  he  liimself  was  lahoniing  indirect- 
ly to  insinuate. 

From  a  passage  in  Plato's  Schist,  it 
is  very  JDsHj  inferred  by  Mr.  Gray,  that, 
according  to  the  common  opinion  then 
entertained,  "  the  creation,  of  things 
was  the  work  of  blind  nniutelligeat 
matter ;  whereas  the  contrary  was  the 
retiult  of  philosophical  reflection  and  dis- 
quisition believed  by  a  few  people  only." 
— ( Gray' a  Worla  by  Matthias,  vol  ii.  p, 
414.)  On  the  same  subject,  see  Rmilb'a 
Posthumo'ai  Essays,  p.  106. 


which  a 


being  eierlod  through  an  indflfinitely 
long  period  cf  iinie,  inii/if  produce,  nay, 
must  have  produced,  exactly  such  a 
combinabcn   of    thinge,    as    that   with 


which  w 


This,  if  if 


evident,  does  not  call  in  qupstion  the 
necessity  of  a  cause  to  produce  every 
effect,  hat,  on  the  contrary,  virtually 
assumes  the  truth  of  that  [i!:icm.  Tt 
only  excludes  from  these  causes  the 
attnbate  of  intelligence  It  lu  m  the 
same  way  when  I  apply  the  words 
blind  chance  {hnxard  aveju/le)  to  the 
throw  of  a  die  I  do  not  mean  to 
deny  that  I  am  ultimately  the  cause  of 
the  particular  event  that  is  to  take 
place ,  but  only  to  intimate  that  I  do 
not  here  act  as  a  dfitg^iing  cause,  in 
(onspquence  of  my  ignorance  of  the  va- 
noHB  accidents  to  which  the  die  la  snb- 
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exaggeration  of  a  souiid  principle.  They  are  l>otli  tine  ami 
both  false  in  part ;  true  in  what  they  admit,  false  in  what  they 
reject.  All  our  knowledge  begins,  or  appears  to  hegin,  in  sen- 
sation ;  but  it  does  not  follow  from  this  that  it  is  all  derived 
from  sensation,  or  that  sensation  constitutes  its  whole  amount. 
The  proper  and  innate  activity  of  the  mind  has  a  large  share 
in  the  origin  of  our  represmtaiions,  our  sentiments,  our  ideas. 
Keason  involves  principles  which  she  does  not  borrow  from 
without,  which  she  owes  only  to  herself,  which  the  impressions 
of  the  senses  call  forth  from  their  ohseuxity,  but  whiehj  far  from 
owing  their  origin  to  sensations,  serve  to  appreciate  them,  to 
judge  of  tlnem,  to  employ  them  as  instruments.  It  would  he 
rash,  however,  to  conclude  from  henoe,  that  there  is  no  certainty 
but  in  reason,  that  reason  alone  can  seize  the  mystery  of  exist- 
ences and  the  intimate  nature  of  beings,  and  that  experience  is 
nothing  but  a  vain  appearance,  destitute  of  every  species  of 
reality."' 

With  this  short  and  comprehensive  estimate  of  the  new 
German  philosophy,  pronounced  by  one  of  the  most  distin- 
guished members  of  the  Berlin  Academy,  I  might  perliaps  be 
pardoned  for  dismissir^  a  subject  with  which  I  have,  in  some 
of  my  former  publications,  acknowledged  myself  (from  my  total 
ignorance  of  the  German  language)  to  be  very  imperfectly  ac- 

'  MSlattges  de  Liit6ratuTe  et  de  FM- 
hsopMe,  par  F.  Ancillon,  Preface,  (i 
Pftris,  1809.J  The  intimacy  of  M.  Aii- 
oillon'e  literary  cotmexioiis  both  with 
IVance  and  with  Germanj,  entitles  his 
opinions  on  the  reepecfive  meriiB  of  their 
philosophical  systems  to  peculiar  weight 
If  he  anywhere  ctiscovers  a  partiality 
for  either,  the  modest  account  which  he 
girea  of  himaelf  would  lead  us  to  espect 
Me  leaning  to  he  in  favour  of  his  coun- 
tfymen.  "  Place  enire  la  France  et 
TAllemagne,  appurtenant  A  la  premiJre 
par  la  langue  dans  laqnelle  je  hasarde 
d'fcrire,  a  la  seconds  pal  ma  naiasance, 
mcB  £tudes,  mcs  principes,  mes  sffec- 
tioiiH,  et  j'ose  le  dire,  par  la  coulonr 
de   ma  pensfe,   je   deeirerois   pouvoir 


In  translating  from  M.  Ancilton  the 
passage  quoted  in  the  text,  I  have  ad- 
hered as  closely  as  possible  to  the  words 
of  the  original ;  although  I  cannot  help 
imagining  that  I  could  hare  rendered  it 
still  more  intelligible  to  the  English 
reader  hy  laying  aside  some  of  the  pe- 
culiarities of  his  German  phraseology. 
My  chief  reason  tor  letaining  these,  was 
to  add  weight  to  the  strictures  which  a 
critic,  so  deeply  iineturod  with  the  Ger- 
man haWts  of  thinking  and  of  writing, 
has  offered  on  the  most  prominent  faults 
of  the  systems  in  which  he  had  been 
educated. 
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quainted ;  but  the  impreesiou  which  it  produced  for  a  few  years 
in  England,  (more  particularly  while  our  intercourse  with  the 
Continent  waa  interrupted,)  makes  it  proper  for  me  to  bestow 
on  it  a  little  more  notice  in  this  Dissertation  than  I  should 
otherwise  have  judged  necesBary  or  useful. 


-KANT   ASD  OTHER   IHETAPHYNICIASS 
GEEMAN  SCHOOL.  1 


The  long  roigu  of  the  Leibnitzian  Philosophy  in  Germany 
was  owing,  in  no  inconsiderable  degree,  to  the  zeal  and  ability 
with  which  it  was  taught  in  that  part  of  Europe,  for  nearly  half 
a  century,  by  his  disciple  Wolflus,'  a  man  of  little  genius,  ori- 
ginality, or  taste,  but  whose  extensive  and  various  learning, 
seconded  by  a  methodical  head,'  and  by  an  incredible  industry 


when  lie  wae  candidate  for  a  Frofossar- 
aMp  in  the  Univeraitj  of  Ecinigaberg. 
It  IB  far  from  being  improbaWe,  after  all, 
that  I  may,  in  some  inslanoeE,  have  mis- 
apprehended his  moaning,  but  I  hope  I 
shaJI  not  be  accneed  of  wilfully  miaro- 
preeenting  it.  Where  mj  remarks  are 
borrowed  from  other  writers,  I  have 
been  careful  in  referring  to  my  autho- 
rities, that  my  reader  may  judge  for 
himself  of  the  fidelity  of  my  etatemeuts. 
If  no  other  purpose,  therefore,  should  bo 
answered  by  thia  part  of  my  wori,  it 
may  at  least  be  of  nee  by  celling  fortlt 
Bome  peraon  properly  qualified  to  correct 
any  miatakes  into  wliich  I  may  involun- 
tarily have  fallen ;  and,  in  the  mean- 
time, may  serve  to  diieot  those  who  are 
strangers  to  German  iiterature,  to  some 
of  the  comments  on  this  philosophy 
which  have  appeared  in  languages  more 
generally  underetood  in  this  country. 

'  Bom  1679  ;  died  1754. 

'  The  display  of  method,  howeTev,  eo 
conspicuous  in  all  the  works  of  Wolfins, 
will  ofUn  be  found  to  amount  to  little 
muie  than  an  an-kward  affectation  of  the 


'  My  ignorance  of  Gorman  would 
have  prevented  me  from  saying  any- 
thing of  the  philosophy  of  Kani,  If  Ihe 
extraordinary  pretensions  with  which  it 
was  at  first  brought  forward  in  this 
island,  contraated  with  the  total  oblivion 
into  which  it  soon  after  very  suddenly 
fell,  had  not  seemed  to  demand  some 
attention  to  so  wonderful  a  phenomenon 
In  the  literary  history  of  the  eighteenth 
century.  My  readers  will  perceive  that 
I  have  taken  some  pains  to  atone  fot 
my  inability  to  read  Kant's  works  in  the 
orignml,  not  only  by  availing  myself  of 
tJic  Latin  veraion  of  Bom,  but  by  con- 
sulting various  comments  on  them  whioli 
have  appeared  in  the  English,  French, 
and  Latin  languages.  As  commenta- 
tors, however,  and  even  translators,  are 
n  t  alw  aj  a  to  be  trusted  to  as  unexcep- 
ti  abl  nterpreters  of  their  authors' 
p  u  ns  n  y  chief  reliance  has  been 
plac  d  n  ne  of  Kant's  own  oomposi- 
hons  n  Latin ;  his  Dissertation  De 
V  id  SeniSnlis  atgtie  InteUigibili< 
I^ont  t  Prind^iin,  which  he  printed 
tl         b  cct  of  a  pnhlic  disiputation, 
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Wolliue  11 


and  perseverance,  seems  to  have  been  peculiarly  fitted  to  com- 
mand the  admiration  of  hie  countiymen.'  Wolfiusj  indeed,  did 
not  profess  to  follow  implicitly  the  opinions  of  his  master,  and 
on  some  points  laid  claim  to  pecuhar  ideas  of  his  own ;  but  the 
spirit  of  his  philosophy  is  essentially  the  same  with  that  of 
Leibnitz,^  and  the  particulars  in  which  he  dissented  from  liim 


(o  tliB  Gei-man  tongne,  by  applying  it 
to  pliiloaopliy."  —  Diaa^-ialiim  on  the 
Influence  of  Opinicnt  on  Language,  &c. 
English  Trauslatitm,  p.  27. 

'  [*  "  La  ptiloBOpMe  (aays  Deg«- 
rando)  ii'a  point  en  d'ScrivaJn  plus 
l&ond  que  Wolf.  Ses  ecrita  Latins 
forment  &  eux  seiila,  23  vols.  4to.  Ceux 
en  langue  Allemande  sont  preeqne  s.u9si 
nombreui.  On  pent  meme  asaarer  que 
Wol£  a  lieauooup  trap  Icrit,  pout  eon 
propre  avantage  ct  pour  celui  dee  antres." 
—Mist.  Comp.  torn.  ii.  pp.  115,  116.] 

>  On  tlie  great  question  of  Free  Will, 
Wolfius  adopted  implicatlj'  the  principles 
of  the  Theodiaea ;  considering  man 
merely  ia  the  light  of  it  machine,  but 
(with  the  author  of  that  work)  dignify- 
ing this  machine  by  the  epithet  sprif  uoZ. 
This  language,  which  is  still  very  pre- 
valent among  German  pluJoHOphers,  may 
be  regarded  as  a  relic  of  the  doctiincis  of 
Leibnitz  and  of  WolGns ;  and  affords  nn 
additional  proof  of  the  difficulty  of  era- 
dicating errors  sanctioned  by  illustrious 
and  popular  names. 

Wlien  tiie  sjatem  of  Pre-establiaheil 
Harmony  wss  first  introdocBd  by  Wol- 
fius into  the  University  of  Halle,  it  ex- 
cited an  alarm  which  Lad  very  nearly 
been  attended  with  fatal  consequences 
to  the  professor.  The  following  anec- 
dote on  the  subject  is  told  by  Bular : — 
"  Lorsqne  du  temps  du  feu  Boi  de 
PruBse,  M.  Wolf  enseignoit  a  HaUa  le 
syst^me  de  I'Harmonie  Prf-elablie,  le 
Eoi  s'informa  de  cette  doctiine,  qui 
faisoit  grand  bruit  alors  ;  et  ui 
r^pondit  k  sa  Majeet6,  que  tc 


phraseolt^y  and  forms  of  matheraaiics,  in 
sciences  where  they  contribute  nothing 
io  the  clearness  of  our  ideas,  or  the  cor- 
rectnoMi  of  our  leasonings.  This  affec- 
tation, which  seems  to  have  been  well 
adapted  to  the  taste  of  Germany  at  the 
time  when  be  wrole,  is  now  one  of  the 
chief  causes  of  the  neglect  into  whicb 
bis  writings  have  fallen.  Some  of  them 
may  still  be  usefully  consulted  as  dic- 
tionaries, but  \o  read  them  is  impossible, 
n  country  the  reputation  of 
not  yet  at  an  end.  In  the 
o  Kant's  Cntiqae  of  Pare  Bea- 
eon,  he  is  called  "  Suiumus  omnium 
dogmatioorum  Philosophus."  —  [Kantii 
Opera  ad  FhUoai^hximi  CrilKam,  vol.  i. 
Piief.  Auetoris  Posterior,  p.  xxxvi.  Iia- 
tine  vertit.  Fred.  Bom.  Lipsise,  179G.) 
And  by  one  of  Kant's  best  commentators 
his  name  is  advantageously  contrasted 
with  that  of  David  Hmne  ;  "  Est  antem 
scientifica  mathodus  aut  dogmatica,  ant 
sceptica.  Primi  generis  autoram  cele- 
berrimnm  Wolfimn,  alteriua  Davidem 
Hnmium  nommasse  Bat  est." — Expoei- 
tio  FhUoe.  GriUas.  Autjira  Conrado  Fri- 
derico  a  Schmidt-Fhiseldek.  Hafniie, 
1796. 

To  the  other  meiita  of  Wolfius  it  may 
be  added,  that  he  was  one  of  the  first 
who  contributed  to  difiiise  among  his 
couniryraen  a  taste  for  pbilosopbical 
inqniries,  by  writing  on  scientific  sub- 
jects in  the  German  language.  "  Were 
all  Baron  Wolf's  other  merits  disputed, 
there  is  one  (says  Michaelie)  which 
must  incontestably  be  allowed  him,  his 
baring  added  a  new  degree  of  perfection 
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are  too  trifling  to  deserve  any  notice  in  the  histor)'  of  litera- 
ture' 

The  high  reputation  so  long  maintained  by  Wolfius  in  {Ger- 
many suggested  at  different  times,  to  the  bootmakers  at  Paris, 
the  idea  of  introducing  into  France  the  phiioaophy  which  he 
taught.  Hence  a  number  of  French  abridgments  of  his  logical 
and  metaphysical  ■writings.  But  an  attempt  which  had  failed 
in  the  liands  of  Madame  de  Cliatelet,  waa  not  likely  to  succeed 
with  the  admirers  and  abridgers  of  Wolfius.^ 


datu,  eelon  cette  doctrine,  n'^toient  qae 
dea  mticlimee ;  que  quand  i!  en  deser- 
toit,  c'Stoit  une  euite  nf  oesBaire  de  ieur 
stractnre,  et  qu'on  avoit  tort  par  eonEe- 
quent  de  les  pnnir,  comme  on  I'niDroit 
si  on  puniaaoit  uns  mBcliine  ponr  avoir 
produit  fel  ou  1*1  mouYement.  La  Roi 
ae  faclia  ai  fort  Bur  ce  rapport,  qii'il 
donna  ordre  da  cLasser  M.  Wolf  de 
Halle,  sous  peine  d'etre  pendo  s'il  a'y 
troHVoit  an  bout  de  24  heuraa.  Le  plii- 
losophe  sp  reiiigia  alors  &  Marbourg,  oil 
je  lui  ai  parle  peu  de  tenipe  aprSa." — 
{Letlrea  a  une  Princeese  d'ARemagne, 
Lettre  84nie.)  We  are  informed  by 
Condotcet,  that  some  reparation  was 
aftarwarda  made  for  lliia  injnstice  by 
Frederic  tbe  Great.  "LeEoi  dePruase, 
qui  ne  croit  pas  pourtant  a  I'llamianie 
Pr6-4tablie,  s'set  emprease  de  rendre 
justice  ft  Wolf  dla  le  preniier  jour  de 

'  Among  other  novelldes  afleeted  by 
Wolfius,  was  a  new  modification  of  the 
Theory  of  the  Monads.  A  slight  out- 
line of  it,  but  quite  sufficient,  I  should 
suppoae,  to  gratify  the  curiosity  of  most 
readers,  may  he  found  in  Euler's  Lettera 
to  a  German  Princess. 

'  To  what  was  before  remarked,  of 
the  opposition  in  matters  of  philosophy 
between  the  tasle  of  the  French  and 
that  of  the  Germane,  I  shall  here  add  a 
short  passage  from  an  anthor  intimately 
acquainted  with  the  literature  of  both 


"  L'ecole  Allemande  r 
nitz  pour  cbef.  Son  tiu 
Wolf  r^na  dans  la 
pr£a  d'un  dami  silcle  arec  una  auterite 
non  contest^e.  On  connoit  en  France 
cette  philosophie  par  un  grand  nombre 
d'abr%es  dent  qoelqnes-tins  sont  faits 
par  des  autenrs  qui  senls  auroient  snfS 
pour  lui  donner  de  la  cellbrito, 

"  MalgrS  I'appui  de  tons  ces  DOms, 
jamoiB  ea  Frtmee  cette  jiMoioyfa's  ne 
s'est  aov.ienii£  m&me  gudqiife  ivsimia. 
La  profondeur  apparente  des  idSes,  I'air 
d'enaemHe  et  de  syst^me,  n^ont  jamais 
pu  y  snppleer  h  ce  qui  a  pam  lui  manqner 
ponr  en  faire  une  doctrine  eolide  et  digne 
d'etre  accueillie.  Outre  qnelque  dSliiut 
de  clartt,  qui  probaUeraent  en  a  ecarl4 
des  esprils  pour  qui  cetl«  qualitfi  de  style 
et  de  la  pensee  est  deyenue  nn  heureux 
hesoin,  la  Ibnno  sous  Jaquelle  elle  so 
presents  a  rebuts  bien  des  lectenra. 
Quoiqu'aient  pu  fmre  les  interprStes,  il 
a  toty'ours  perc£  quelque  chose  de  I'ap- 
pareil  incommode  qui  I'enloure  it  son 
ori^ne,  Condillac  tonme  plus  d'nne 
fois  en  ndionle  ces  formes  et  ce  jargon 
ecientifique,  et  il  s'applique  K  monirer 
qu'ils  ne  sont  pas  plus  propres  I.  aatis- 
faiie  la  r^on  qne  le  gout.  Jl  eit  ou 
jooiiit  cerlam,  que  le  leclew  FTasi^ais 
ha  rBp>mse  par  iitstim^  et/pi'Uytrouve 
««  ohitacle  tris  di^eSe  ft  aaj-monier." — 
Ile^eidotts  svr  Us  (Euvres  Poathiaaea 
d'Jdam  Smith,  par  M.  Prfvoat  de  Ge- 
neve ;  a  Paris,  1704, 
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From  the  time  of  Wolfiua  till  the  philosophy  of  Kant  began 
to  attract  general  notice,  I  know  of  no  Gierman  metaphydcian 
whose  speculations  seem  to  hare  acquired  much  celebrity  in 
the  learned  world.^  Lambert^  is  perhaps  the  most  illustrious 
name  which  occurs  during  this  interval  As  a  mathematician 
and  natural  philosopher,  his  great  merits  are  universally  kno'wn 
and  acknowleged,  but  the  language  in  which  his  metaphysical 
and  logical  works  were  written,  has  confined  their  reputation 
within  a  comparatively  narrow  circle.  I  am  sorry  that  I  cannot 
speak  of  these  from  my  own  knowledge;  but  I  have  heard 
them  mentioned  in  terms  of  the  highest  praise,  bj  some  very 
competent  judges,  to  whose  testimony  I  am  disposed  to  give 
the  greater  credit,  from  the  singular  vein  of  originality  which 
runs  through  all  hia  mathematical  and  physical  publications.^ 


'  Mmlame  de  Stael  montionaLeseing, 
iLemsterlinis,  and  Jacobi,  as  precursors 
of  Kant  in  Me  philosophical  career. 
She  odds,  bowcver,  that  ibsy  had  no 
School,  since  none  of  them  attempted  to 
found  any  Ejatem;  butthej  began  the  war 
againat  the  doctrines  oi'  the  MateriiJista. 
— (AUemagTte,  tome  iii.  p,  98,)  I  am 
not  acquainted  with  the  mefaphyeical 
works  of  any  of  the  tbree.  Thoae  of 
Hematerhuie,  who  wrote  wholly  in 
French,  were,  I  nnderetand,  first  pub- 
lished in  a  eelleoted  form  at  Faria,  in 
1792.  He  V&3  son  of  the  celebrated 
Greek  scholar  and  critic,  Tiberius  Hem- 
sterhusius,  Professor  of  Latin  Lilsrature 
at  Leyden. 

"  Bom  at  Mulhaasen  in  AJaace  in 
1738;  died  at  Berlin  in  1777. 

'  The  following  particulais,  with  ro- 
Bpect  to  Lamheii'e  literaij  history,  ate 

tra  ted  from  a  MentoiT  armexed  by 
M  F  t  to  his  translftdon  of  Mr. 
Sm  tl  P  islliinaoua  Works; — "Cetin- 
6  t  puiflsaot  Lambert,  dont  lee 

natl  m  hquea,  qui  liii  doivent  beau- 
p  pnrent  eptiiaor  les  foroee,  cf 

1  t    i;ha  autun  siHct  de  pliysiquB 

*  KostoKKL— Ei 


on  de  philosopMe  rationelle,  sana  le 
couvrir  de  lumiSre.  Scs  lettres  cosijio- 
logiqves,  qu'il  ©orivit  par  forme  de  dc- 
lassement,  sontpleines  d'idees  sublimes, 
entees  snr  la  philosophic  la  plus  eaine 
et  la  plus  savante  toutl-la-fois.  11  avoit 
aussi  dresa6  sous  le  litre  d'Arddtec- 
tomgue  un  tableau  dss  principes   sav 


humjunes.  Get  ouvrage  an  j'ngemont 
des  hommea  les  plus  yersSs  dsns  I'Studo 
de  lenr  langue,  n'est  pas  exempt  d'oh- 
ecnrit^.    Elie  pent  tenir  en  partie  d  la 


du  sii 


.  He 


logiqne.it 


t  S  regrelter  que  ai 


titul6  Orgawm,  ne  soit  iraduite 
n,  ni  on  Franfais,  ni  je  penae 
en  aacuae  langoe.  Un  eitraithien  iait 
de  cet  ouvrage,  duquel  on  ficarteroit  ce 
qui  r^pugne  an  goat  naliona^  escitcroit 
I'atteation  das  philoaophcs,  et  la  por- 
teroit  snr  une  miiUitud©  d'objete  qn'ila 
as  Boat  accoutumSs  ^  regnrder  avee  in- 
difKrence." — (PrSTost,  tome  ii.  pp.  267, 
268.)  [*  M,  Prevost  farther  inlbcms 
UB,  that  an  abridgment  of  the  Arche- 
tectonik  of  Lambert  was  published  by 
M.  J.  Tremhley.  I  presume  tliat  this  ie 
tlie  work  [■eferi'ed  to  by  Bonoot  in  the 
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The  Critique  of  Pure  Reason  (the  most  celebrated  of  Kant's 
metaphysical  works)  appeared  in  1781.^  The  idea  annexed  to 
the  title  by  the  author,  is  thus  explained  by  himself:  "  Criticam 
ratioma  purffl  non  dico  censuram  librorum  et  Systematum,  sed 
facultatie  rationalis  in  universum,  respectu  cognitionum  om- 
nium, ad  quas,  ab  onmi  experientia  hbera,  possit  anniti,  proinde 
dijudicationem  possibilitatis  ant  impossibilitatis  metaphysices 
in  genere,  eonstitutionemciue  tum  fontium,  turn  ambitus  atque 
compagis,  tum  vero  terminorum  iUiue,  sed  cuncta  htec  ex 
prineipiia." — (Kantii  Opera  ad  PhUosopkiam  Oriticam,  vol.  i. 

following  passage  of  his  Essai  Anali/- 
(ijue.  "  Oeus  iJe  mes  lecteura  qui  ne 
poesMent  pas  la  langne  Allciaande, 
trouveront  un  precis  trSs  Men  raisonnS 
Je  la  Th&irie  des  Forces  de  M.  Lam- 
boct  dans  uq  pedt  ouvrage  pnbli^  en 
Franjats  il  La  Haye  en  1730,  sous  la 
litre  d'E^aiition  de  qiteU/iiei  pcmUe 
de  la  Doclrijie  des  iVintnpes  de  M. 
Lamhert." — Ese.  Atud.  oliap.  xiv.] 

In  tlie  articla  Xonsfceri,  inseiifld  in 
&£  tweuly-thii'd  volnrae  of  the  Bio- 
gra^Tiie  Umvergdte,  fParia,  1819,)  the 
following  sooount  is  given  of  Lambert's 
1(^0 ;— "  Wolf,  d'aprSs  qoelquee  indica- 
tions de  Leibnitz,  avoit  retirS  de  I'oubli 
!a  ajlli^iistiqae  d'Axist^te,  soience  que 
IcB  soholastiqiies  avoieni  tenement  avilio 
qne  nl  Bacon  m  Locko  n'avoient  ob&  lui 
aooorder  un  regard  d'intlrEt  H  ^it  re 
servl  &  Lambert  de  la  m    tc  1 

plus  beau  jour  et  dans  la   plus       li 
parore.    C'eat  ce  qu'il      f  t  dan 
Ncmvm  Orgamtm,  out  age  q         t  un 
des  pnncipaux  titres  d    gl  ire  d 
aot«nr."      From   the         te       f  th 
article,  (M.  Servois,)  w     ferth     1 
that  the  Novwta  Orgmum  ot  Lambert 
was  translated  iaia  Latin  from  the  Ger- 
man oii^al  by  a  person  of  the  name  of 
Pfleiderer,  and  that  this  translation  waa 
in  the  hands  of  an  English  iiohlemoi^ 
(the  Uta  Earl  of  Stanhope)  as  lately  br 
1782,    I  quote  the  words  ofM,  Servoia, 


ill  the  hope  that  they  may  attract  some 
attention  to  the  manuscript,  if  it  he  still 
in  eiistonce.  The  publication  of  it 
would  certainly  bo  a  most  acceptable 
present  to  the  learned  world.  "  D'aprSs 
le  oonaeil  do  Le  Sage  de  GrenEve,  I'on- 
vragc  fat  traduit  en  Latin  par  Pfleiderer, 
aui  frais  d'un  savant  Italien  :  eetto  tra- 
dnctioQ  passa,  on  ne  salt  comment,  entre 
Ibb  mains  de  Milford  Mahon,  qui  la 
posaedoit  encore  en  1782 ;  on  ignore 
quel  est  son  sort  ultorieur." 

'  [*  In  a  periodical  work  published  in 
London,  (Monthly  Magazine  for  May 
1805,)  there  is  a  ebort  but  interesting 
Memoir  with  respect  to  Kant's  Ufa  and 
writings,  from  which  it  would  appear 
that  hia  family  was  originally  from  Soot- 
land.  "He  was  bom"  (we  are  told) 
"  in  1724,  at  Kbnigshei^  in  PrUBsia. 
His  father,  John  George  Kant,  though 
horn  at  Memel,  deacended  from  a  Bcotch 
feimily,  who  spelt  their  name  with  a  C, 
which  our  philosopher  (and  hia  brother) 
in  early  life  converted  into  a  Jf,  as  roore 
conformable  to  German  orthography," 
The  Scottish  origin  of  Kant's  family  is 
also  mentioned  by  M.  Stafier,  author  of 
the  article  Kant  in  the  Biographie  Vki- 
nerseUe.     "  Sa  famillo  fitait  originairo 

nous  consid^rons  que  c'oat  auxScrits  du 
David  Hume  que  nous  dovona  lo  syaf  ome 
de  Kant,"]     Kant  died  in  1804. " 
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Pr^fatio  Auctoris  Prior,  pp.  11,  12.)  To  render  tliis  some- 
what more  intelligible,  I  shall  subjoin  the  comment  of  one  of 
his  intimate  friends,^  whose  work,  we  are  mfonned  by  Dr. 
Willich,  had  received  the  sanction  of  Kant  himself.  "  The 
aim  of  Kant's  Critique  w,  no  less  than  to  lead  Reason  to  the 
true  knowledge  of  itself;  to  examine  the  tittes  upon  which  it 
founds  the  supposed  possession  of  its  metaphysical  knowledge ; 
and  by  means  of  this  examination,  to  mark  the  true  limits, 
beyond  which  it  cannot  venture  to  speculate,  without  wander- 
ing into  the  empty  region  of  pure  fancy."  The  same  author 
adds,  "  The  whole  Critique  of  Pure  Reason  is  established 
upon  this  principle,  that  there  is  a  free  reason,  independent  of 
all  experie/ice  and  sensaiiort:" 

Wheu  the  Critique  of  Pure  Beason  first  came  out,  it  does 
not  seem  to  have  attracted  much  notice,*  but  such  has  been  its 


'  Mr.  John  Schulze,  an  eminent  divine 
at  Kijuigeberg,  anthor  of  tliQ  SynopsU 
of  the  Griticcd  PItihsophy,  translaled  by 
Dr.  Willich,  aad  inierted  in  Ms  Ele- 
mejit'ifry  View  of  KaaPe  Worhs, — See 
pp.  42,  43. 

'  "  II  ae  paasa  qnelqne  tema  aprea  la 
premiere  pubhtalion  de  la  Oritique  de 
la  Pii/re  Baieon,  sans  qu'on  fit  beaucoup 
d'attention  k  oe  hvre,  et  sans  qne  la 
plupart  de  philosophes,  passiones  pour 
I'&leotisme,  Boupfonaeaeiit  eeulcment  la 
grande  rfiyolation  que  cet  ouvrage  et 
lee  productions  auivantee  de  EOn  anfaur 
davcientopSrerdaas  la  science." — Bnhle, 
mat  de  la  FkU.  Mod.  torn,  vi,  p.  573. 
Paris,  1816. 

As  early,  however,  as  the  year  1783, 
the  Philosophy  of  Kant  appears  to  have 
been  adopted  in  some  of  the  German 
schools.  The  ingenions  M.  Trembloy, 
in  a  memoir  then  read  before  the  Aca- 
demy of  Berlin,  thus  speaks  of  it : — 
"  La  philosophie  de  Kant,  qni,  h  la 
hmte  de  Veeprit  humaiw,  paroit  avoir 
acquis  tant  de  fnveur  darie 
ecoles.'' — Easai  siw  lea  PrSjugie. 
prinlfld  at  Neufohatel  in  1790. 


We  are  further  told  hj  Bnhle,  that 
the  attention  of  the  public  to  Kant's 
Gritique  of  Fare  Beasoa  was  first  at- 
tracted by  an  excellent  analysis  of  the 
work,  which  appeared  in  tliH  Oensral 
Oasette  of  lAterature,  and  hy  the 
Letters  on  Kant'g  PMlosoph}),  which 
Eeinhold  inserted  in  the  German  Mer- 
««i-2/.— (Buhle,  torn.  vi.  p.  573.)  Of 
this  last  philosopher,  who  appears,  in 
the  first  instance,  to  have  entered  with 
enthusiasm  into  Kant'e  views,  and  who 
afterwards  contributed  much  to  open 
the  eyes  of  his  countrymen  to  the  radical 
defects  of  bis  system,  I  shall  have  occa- 
sion to  speak  hereafter.  Degerando,  as 
well  as  Buhle,  besionB  high  praise  not 
only  on  his  clearness,  hut  on  his  elo- 
yuenoe,  as  a  writer  in  his  own  language. 
"  II  a  tradi:iit  les  oracles  Kantiens  dans 
une  langue  elegants,  harmonieuse,  et 
pare.  .  .  .  U  a  su  exprimer  avec  uu 
langage  Shiquent,  des  idees  jusqu'alora 
inintelligihles,"  &K.—{JBitto%re  Com- 
parie,  he.,  tom.  ii.  p.  271,)  That  this 
praise  is  not  nndaaerved  I  am  very  ready 
ia  beheve,  having  lately  had  an  oppor- 
tanity   (through  the   kindness  of   mv 
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subsequent  success,  that  it  may  regarded,  according  to  Madame 
de  Stael,'  "  as  having  given  the  impulse  to  all  that  has  been 
since  done  in  Giermanyj  both  in  literature  and  in  philosophy." 
— Alhmagne,  vol.  iii.  pp.  68,  69. 

"  At  the  epoch  when  this  work  was  published,  (continues  the 
same  writer,)  there  existed  among   thinking  men   only   two 
i  concerning  the  human  understanding :    The  one,  that 


learned  and  revered  friend  Dr.  Parr) 
uf  reading,  in  tlie  Latin  version  of 
Fredaricus  Gottlob  Bom,  Beinhold'e 
principal  work,  endtled  Ferioidii/m  Nooa 
TheoricB  Facuhaiii  MepriEienlaiiwtx  H-a 
maticE.  In  point  of  perapicnity,  he  p- 
pears  to  me  to  he  greatly  auperi  i 
Kant ;  and  of  tUs  I  conceiye  mjaell  1 
be  not  altogether  incompetent  to  ju  3 
as  the  Latin  versions  of  both  auth  ts 
are  bj  the  same  hand 

'  The  following  quotation,  fiom  the 
advertisement  prefixed  to  Madame  de 
Sfa61's  posthnmouB  work,  {Conmdira^ 
turns  »ar  la  SSvciuttim  .Fraii^iee,)  v,  i " 
at  once  account  to  my  readers  for  the 
confidence  with  which  1  appeal  to  her 
historical  statements  on  the  snbject 
German  philosophy.  Her  own  know- 
ledge of  the  language  was  probably  n< 
so  criticafiy  exact,  as  to  enable  her  t 
enter  into  the  more  refined  details  i 
the  different  syalema  which  she  has  dt 
scribed ;  but  her  extraordinary  penetri 
tjon,  joined  to  the  opportunities  she  m 
joyed  of  conversing  with  all  that  was 
then  most  illustriona  in  Germany,  qua- 
lified her  in  an  eminent  degree  to  aeizo 
and  tfl  delineate  their  great  outlii 
And  if,  in  execnting  this  task,  eny  < 
siderable  mistakes  oould  have  been  sup- 
posed to  escape  her,  we  may  be  fully 
assured,  that  the  very  accomplished  per- 
son, to  whose  revision  we  learn  that  her 
literary  labours  at  this  period  of  her 
liffe  were  submitted,  would  prevent  them 
from  ever  meeting  the  public  eye.  T 
except,  of  courss,  those  mistakes  into 


which  she  was  betrayed  by  her  admira- 
laon  of  the  German  School.  Of  some 
of  the  most  important  of  these,  I  shall 
take  notice  as  I  proceed ;  a  task  which 
Ifel  incumb  nt  onme  as  it  is  throngh 
Ih  medium  f  h  book  h  t  th  great 
m  J  nty  f  E  gh  h  read  rs  ha  ac- 
q  dailthu'k  1^  fthnw 
G  m  pi  1  phv  nd  as  h  am 
italtl         gie  tnpoaiy 


id 


th 


th 


try      }    h 


"  Le  travail  des  ^dit  t  1   m 

tmiquement  ti  la  rivisio  d  p 
et  &  la  correction  do  ce  1  g  res  n  x 
titudes  de  style,  qni  6chappent  &  la  vne 
dans  le  monuscrit  le  pins  soignS.  Ce 
travail  c'est  fait  sons  leg  yens  de  M.  A. 
W.  ife  SeMegel,  dtmt  la  rare  aapSrior- 
U€  d'e^rit  et  de  savoir  juatiJU  la  eon- 
Jlance  avec  laqneUe  Madame  de  StaSl  le 
conmiltmt  dans  toaa  sea  travaux  liU&-- 
mres,  antant  que  son  honorable  carac- 
tere  m^te  1'estime  et  Tamitie  qu'elle 
n'a  pas  cess^  d'avoir  pour  lui  j>endata 
une  tiawon  de  trsi'se  annies." 

If  any  inrthar  apology  be  necessary 
for  quoting  a  French  lady  as  an  antho- 
rity  on  GJerman  metaphysics,  an  obvious 
one  is  suggested  by  the  extraordinary 
and  well-msrited  popularity  of  her  AUe- 
moffjie  in  this  country.  I  do  not  know, 
i^  in  any  part  of  her  works,  her  match- 
less powers  have  been  displayed  to 
greater  advantage.  Of  this  bo  stronger 
proof  can  be  given  than  tha  lively  in- 
terest she  inspires,  even  when  discus- 
sing such  systems  as  those  of  Kant  and 
of  Fichto. 
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of  Locke,  ascribed  all  our  ideas  to  our  sensations  ; '  the  othei', 
that  of  Descartes  and  of  Leibnitz,  bad  for  ite  chief  objects  to 
demonstrate  tlie  spirituality  and  activity  of  the  soul,  the  free- 
dom of  the  wiU,^  and,  in  short,  the  whole  doctrines  of  the 


'  That  tliis  ifl  a  voiy  incorreet  nccount 
oF  Locks^a  philoaopliy^  has  been  already 
shown  at  great  length ;  but  in  tliis  mis- 
tolce  Madame  de  Stajil  las  only  followed 
Iielbnitz,  and  a  very  large  proportion  of 
the  German  philoBophera  of  tlie  preeont 
day.  "  The  philosophy  of  sensation," 
eaya  Fi'edericfc  Schlegel,  "wMoh  was 
nnoonsoiously  bequeathed  to  the  world 
by  Bacon,  and  reduced  to  a  methodical 
shape  by  Locke,  first  displayed  in  France 
the  true  immorality  and  destructiTe- 
neas  of  nhicli  it  is  the  parent,  and  as- 
smned  the  appearance  of  a  perfect  ays- 
tern  of  Atheism. " — (Lectm-es  on  the 
History  qf  lAtertUwe,  trora  the  German 
of  Fred.  Schlegel.  Edin.  1818,  vol.  ii. 
p.  23.)  It  is  evident,  that  the  sysieia 
of  Locie  ia  here  confounded  with  that 
of  Condillitc.  May  not  the  former  he 
called  the  philosophy  of  refection,  with 
as  great  propriety  as  the  philoaophy  of 
BemaiUm? 

'  In  oonaidering  Leibnitz  as  a  parti- 
san of  the  freedom  of  the  will,  Madame 
■le  Staill  has  also  followed  the  views  of 
many  German  writers,  who  make  no 
diatinctien  between  Matorialiata  and  Ne- 
eeasitarians,  ima^aing  that  to  assert 
the  spirituality  of  the  soul,  ia  to  assert 
its  free  agency.  On  the  inaccuracy  of 
these  oonceptions  it  would  be  superflu- 
ous to  enlarge,  after  what  was  formerly 
said  in  treating  of  the  metaphysical 
opinions  of  Leibnitz.    {Comp.  p.  265.) 

In  consequence  of  this  misapprchen- 
fiion,  Madame  de  Stael,  and  many  oilier 
late  writers  on  the  Continent,  have 
been  lad  to  employ,  with  a  very  escep- 
tionable  latitude,  the  word  Idealiat,  to 
tomprehond  not  only  the  advocates  tor 
the  inunaleriiJJly  of  flie  mind,  but  those 
also  who  maintain  the  Freedom  of  the 


Hirnian  Will.  Between  these  ti 
ions,  tliere  is  certainly  r, 
conneKion ;  Leibnila,  and  many  other 
Oennau  metaphyeieians,  denying  the 
latter  with  no  leas  oonfidence  than  that 
with  which  they  assert  the  former. 

In  England,  the  word  Idealitt  is  moat 
cojnmonly  restricted  to  suoh  as  (with 
Berkeley)  reject  the  eiistenoe  of  a  ma- 
terial world.  Of  late,  its  meaning  has 
been  sometimes  eitended  (particularly 
since  the  publications  of  Beid)  to  all 
those  wh       ta       '       ' 

mediate  1 1 


ry  of  Dea- 


tlioughts   wh  th      th  y  admit  or  r^ect 


d    ir  n 


thi 


tribute  much 


Be  k  1   an       tn  the  pre 

0  the  distmcfnesa  of  uui 
reaaonings  were  it  to  bo  nsod  in  this 
last  sense  excluaivelv 

There  is  another  word  io  which  Mi 
dame  de  Stael  and  other  wntere  on  tlie 
German  plriloeophy  aimex  an  idea  pe- 
culiar to  themselves  ;  I  mean  the  word 
GxpC'rim.ental  or  eiitpiriaol-  This  epithet 
is  often  used  by  them  to  distingnisli 
what  they  call  the  philosophy  of  Sen- 
sations, from  that  of  Plato  and  of  Leib- 
nitz. It  is  accordingly  generally,  if  not 
always,  employed  by  them  in  an  un- 
favonrahlfl  sense.  In  this  country,  on 
the  contrary,  the  eipei-imeutal  or  in- 
ductive philosophy  of  the  human  mind 
denotes  those  speculations  concerning 
mind,  which,  r^ecting  all  hypothetical 
theories,  rest  solely  on  phenomena  for 
which  we  have  the  evidence  of  con^ 
seiousness.  It  is  applied  to  the  philo- 
sophy of  Seid,  and  to  all  that  ia  truly 
valuable  in  tlie  metaphysical  works  of 
DescttilieN,  Locke,  Berkeley,  and  Humo. 
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idealists.  .  .  .  Between  these  extremes  reason  continued  to 
wander,  till  Kant  undertook  to  trace  the  limits  of  the  two  em- 
pire ;  of  the  senses  and  of  the  soul ;  of  the  external  and  of  the 
internal  worlds.  The  force  of  meditation  and  of  sagacity,  with 
which  he  marked  these  hmits,  had  not  perliaps  any  example 
among  his  predecessors." — AUemagne,  vol.  iii.  pp.  70,  72. 

The  praise  bestowed  on  this  part  of  Kant's  philosophy,  by 
one  of  his  own  pupils,  is  not  less  warm  than  that  of  Madame 
de  Stael.  I  quote  the  passage,  as  it  enters  into  some  historical 
details  which  she  has  omitted,  and  describes  more  explicitly 
tlian  she  has  done  one  of  the  most  important  steps,  which  Kant 
is  supposed  by  his  disciples  to  have  made  beyond  his  prede- 
cessors. In  reading  it,  some  allowances  must  be  made  for  the 
peculiar  phraseology  of  the  German  School 

"  Kant  discovered  that  the  intuitive  faculty  of  man  is  a 
compound  of  very  dissimilar  ingredients ;  or,  in  other  words, 
that  it  consists  of  parts  very  different  in  their  nature,  each  of 
which  performs  functions  peculiar  to  itself ;  namely,  the  sensi- 
tive /aculfi/,  and  the   understanding}  .  .  .  Leibnitz,   indeed, 

Nor  are  tliu  words,  expeniaent^       I  [Iin         ttlqfnlt 

empirienJ,  liy  imy  means  synonym  nt  iiy  h    te  m     luh    ttnid   q  t 

our  langTinge.    The  latter  word  i       w  t  Id  b     M     N  scl     tlia 

ulmoat  eiclusiToly  appropriated  tot!  rJ    {,  *     K    t,        t        th     fai.  It 

jirnclico  of  Medicine ;  and  wton       Tin  wIjI         1.1          ratopeeitl 

dcratood  always  implies  a  msli  and  n  &^  m  nt      d  Ba"T    in    t   f  tw    d 

philoBopliical  use  of  Bxperionoe.      Th  «me  I   t  j       di  t     ti     from     as     , 

appellation  Empiric,"  says  tlie  late  Dr.  whieh  nmli      h       pre         the  anme 

John  Gtrogory,  "  is  generally  applied  to  ^reement  o   di  «gr    m    t   f  deaa  only 

one  who,  from  observing  the  ciieots  of  metKote^,  th  t       to      J   by  means  of 

a  remridj  in  one  oaee  of  a  disease,  ap-  comparing  them  with  a  third.  — NiUcli, 

phea  it  to  all  the  varions  cases  of  that  p.  40. 

distemper       The  same  remark  may  be  To  the  English  reader  it  is  unnocoa- 

cxtended  to  the  word  -Empirigife  in  the  ear  j  to  observe,  that  this  account  of  the 

French  language,  which  is  very  neatly  understanding  is  an  exact  transeript  of 

synonymous  with  CTiarlatan.    In  con-  Locke's  account  of  Iiitaition;   whicli, 

sequence  ot  thb  ahuae  of  tocma,   tho  however,  it  may  not  bo  snperfluous  to 

epithet  experimeniai,  aa  well  as  en^ri-  add,  has  long  been  rejected  by  Locke's 

cat,  is  Boldom  applied  hy  foreign  writers  most  intelligent  foUowera,  as  one  of  the 

to  the  pMloBopliy  of  Locke,    without  weakest  parts  of  hie  work.    Tin's  has 

being  intended  to  convey  a  censure.  been  shown  in  a  most  ealisfactorr  man- 
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had  likewise  remarked  the  distuiction  auhsisting  between 
the  sensitire  faculty  and  the  understanding ;  hut  he  entirely 
overlooked  the  essential  diiferenee  between  then-  functions,  and 
was  of  opinion  that  the  faculties  differed  from  one  another 
only  in  degree.  ...  In  the  works  of  the  English  and  French 
philosophers,  we  find  this  essential  distinction  between  tiie 
sensitive  and  the  intellectual  faculties,  and  their  combination 
towards  producing  one  synthetical  intuition,  scarcely  men- 
tioned, Locke  only  alludes  to  the  accidental  limitations  of 
both  faculties ;  but  to  inquire  into  the  essential  difference 
between  them  does  not  at  all  occur  to  him.  .  .  .  Thk  dis- 
tinction, then,  between  the  sensitive  and  the  intellectual  facul- 
ties, forms  an  essential  feature  in  the  philosophy  of  Kant,  and 
is,  indeed,  the  basis  upon  which  most  of  his  subsequent  in- 
quiries are  established." — EltTmnts  of  the  Ont.  Phil,  by  A.  F. 
M.  Willich,  M.D.,  pp.  68-70. 

It  is  a  circumstance  not  easily  explicable,  that,  in  the  fore- 
going historical  sketch,  no  mention  is  made  of  the  name  of 
Cudworth,  author  of  the  treatise  on  Vernal  and  Immutable 
Morality;  a  book  which  could  scarcely  fail  to  be  known,  before 
the  period  in  question,  to  every  German  scholar,  by  the  ad- 
mirable Latin  version  of  it  pubHshed  by  Dr.  Mosheim,'     In 


nur  by  R«iJ,  in  liis  Easaj-a  on  tie  In- 
tellectoial  powers.  Nor  was  Reid  tlie 
first  (as  lie  sterna  io  have  imagijied)  hy 
whom  its  UDBOundncBS  was  exposed. 
On  looking  over  Locke's  eorraapondence, 
I  find  a  letter  addressed  to  Mr.  Moly- 
neux  b;  an  Irish  bishop,  in  which  the 
tnoat  important  of  Reid's  objeclions  are 
completely  anticipated ;  a  coincidence 
which  I  remark  chiefly,  as  it  aSbrda  a 
very  strong  presnmption,  that  these  ob- 
jeciiona  are  well  founded.] 

^  The  first  edition  of  tliis  translation 
was  printed  as  early  as  1732.  From 
BulJe's  Bietory  of  Modem  PhS^ieophy, 
(a  work  wliich  did  not  fall  into  my  hands 
till  long  after  this  section  was  written,) 
I  find  that  Cudworth'B  Trentke  of  Im- 
laut/Ms  Meratily  is  now  not  only  nell 


known  to  the  scholars  of  Germany,  bnt 
that  some  of  them  have  remarked  the 
iJenlity  of  the  doctiinee  contained  in  it 
with  thoBB  of  Kant.  "  Meiners,  dans 
son  histoire  gfn^rale  de  I'Ethiqne,  nie 
qua  le  ayst^me  moral  de  Cudworth  soit 
identiqua  avec  celui  de  Platen,  et  pre- 
tend au  contraire,  '  que  lea  prinoipes 
oonsid^res  comme  appartenans  de  la 
maniere  la  plus  spSciale  h  la  morale  de 
Kant,  ftaient  eneeignSa  il  y  a  dejiL  pln- 
sleurs  gen6ratioQ8  par  I'&wle  da  philo- 
sophe  Anglais."— f-fftrf,  de  la  Phil, 
Modems,  lam.  iii.  p.  577.)  In  opposi- 
tion to  this,  Bnhle  statea  Ms  own  decid- 
ed conviction,  "  qu'  ancune  des  Idces  de 
Cudworth  ne  ae  rapproche  da  celles  de 
Kant." — (-Tfitrf.)  How  fer  this  cimvic- 
tion  is  wen  fonnded,  the  passage  irom 
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this  treatise,  Cudworth  is  at  much  pains  to  illustrate  the  Pla- 
tonic doctrine  concerning  the  difference  between  sensation  and 
intellection ;  aaserting  that  "  some  ideas  of  the  mind  proceed 
not  from  outward  sensible  objects,  but  ariae  from  the  inward 
activity  of  the  mind  itself;"  that  "even  simple  corporeal 
things,  passively  perceived  by  sense,  are  known  and  understood 
only  by  the  aetive  power  of  the  mind;"  and  that,  besides 
AlaBrifiaTa  and  ^avrda-ftaTa,  there  must  be  IVofj/taTd  or  intel- 
ligible ideas,  the  source  of  which  can  be  traced  to  the  under- 
5  alone.' 

of  Cudworth  to  the  acaplical  theories  of 


Cudworth,  qaoted  in  the  text,  will  fin- 
able mj  readers  to  judge   for  them- 

That  Cudworth  has  Mended  with  his 
principles  a  vein  of  Platonic  mysticism, 
which  is  not  t«  be  found  in  Kant,  la  un 
deniable;  but  it  does  not  fol]ow  from 
this,  that  none  of  Kant's  leading  ileos 
are  borrowed  from  the  writings  of  Cud 

The  assertion  of  Buhle,  just  mention 
ed,  is  the  more  surprising,  as  he  himself 
acknowledges  that  "  La  phiIos(phie 
morale  do  Price  prfsente  en  efiat  ueb 
anolcgie  Irappante  uvec  celle  de  Kant 
and  in  another  part  of  his  work,  he  e'l 
presses  himself  thds  on  the  sam"  sub- 
ject: "Jjeplus  remarquahle  de  touB  lea 
moralistes  modemea  de  I'Angleterre  est, 
sans  contredit,  Richard  Price.    . 

0  rei  arque  1  ■uialog  e  la  plus  frip- 
pnnt«  entre  sea  ie  a  an  lea  hises  de  U 
n  oral  te    et  cellos  ijue   la  philea  j  h  e 

quo  q^u  1  ne  ''O  t  cependaut  paa  poa 
ble    delever   le  plus    petit    douta   sar 

1  ent  e  e  onginalile  de  ea  dem  es  — 
(Tom.  V.  p.  303.)  la  tliere  anj  thing 
of  importance  in  the  system  of  Price, 
which  is  not  borrowed  from  Ihe  Treatise 
of  Immutable  Moralityf  The  distin- 
guishing merit  of  this  learned  and  most 
respectable  writer  ia  the  good  aense 
with  which  he  has  applied  the  doctrines 


1  tin! 


In  the  sequel  of  Buhle's  reflections  on 
Cudworth's  philosophy,  we  are  told, 
that,  according  to  him,  "  the  will  of 
God  13  only  a  simple  blind  power  acting 
mechamcally  or  accidentallv  (  Chea 
Cudnorth  la  volontt  meme  en  Dieu 
n  est  qu  un  mmple  pouvoir  STengle 
agitsant  mccaniquement  ou  acoiden 
tenement  )  If  this  were  true  Cnd 
worth  onght  to  be  ranked  timong  the 
disciples  not  of  Plato  hut  of  Spinoza 

'  In  this  iiibtance  a  stnkmg  resem 
Uanoe  ii  obaeivahle  betieen  the  Ian 
guage  of  f  u  Iworth  and  that  of  Kant 
hoih  nf  them  having  followed  the  dis- 
tinctions of  the  Sjc'ratic  School  as 
etplamed  in  the  Tfteatetag  of  Piatt 
They  tvho  otp  at  all  BCi^uointed  with 
Kants  fritque  will  immediately  re 
cognisp  his  phnt-e  hgy  in  the  passage 

[*  In  the  Philosophy  of  Kant  the 
name  .^^Utetu,  is  given  to  the  sciente 
which  treats  of  the  Ijawa  of  Sensation 
in  contradiEtindJon  to  Logic,  or  the 
doctrine  of  the  Undoratanding.  Nbon- 
nienoii  denotea  an  ohject  or  thing  in 
itself,  in  opposition  to  ihe  term  pJusno- 
n,  which  expresses  the  repreeenta- 


,  of  ai 


ohjec 
-WiUich.  pp.  1.S9,  1 


appea 
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In  the  course  of  his  speculations  on  these  subjects,  Cudwoi'tli 
has  blended,  with  some  very  deep  and  valuable  discussions, 
several  opinions  to  which  I  cannot  assent,  and  not  a  few  pro- 
positions which  I  am  unable  to  comprehend ;  but  he  seems  to 
liave  advanced  at  least  as  fer  as  Kant,  in  drawing  the  line 
between  the  provinces  of  the  senses  and  of  the  understanding ; 
and  although  not  one  of  the  most  luminous  of  our  English 
writers,  he  must  be  allowed  to  be  far  superior  to  the  (Jerman 
metaphysician,  both  in  point  of  perspicuity  and  of  precision. 
A  later  writer,  too,  of  our  own  country,  (Dr.  Price,)  a  zealous 
follower  both  of  Plato  and  of  Cudworth,  afterwards  resumed 
the  same  argument,  in  a  work  which  appeared  long  before  the 
Critique  of  Pure  Reason;^  and  urged  it  with  much  force 
against  those  modem  metaplij'siciaiis,  who  consider  the  senses 
as  the  sources  of  all  our  knowledge.  At  a  period  somewhat 
earlier,  many  very  interesting  quotations  of  a  similar  import 
had  been  produced  by  the  learned  Mr.  Harris,  from  tlie  later 
commentators  of  the  Alexandrian  School  on  the  philosophy  of 
Aristotle ;  and  had  been  advantageously  contrasted  by  him 
with  the  account  given  of  the  origin  of  our  ideas,  not  only  by 
Hobbes  and  Giassendi,  but  by  many  of  the  professed  followers 
of  Locke.  If  this  part  of  the  Kantian  system,  therefore,  was 
new  in  Germany,  it  certainly  could  have  no  claim  to  the  praise 
of  originality,  in  the  estimation  of  those  at  all  acquainted  with 
Enghsh  literature.^ 


'  Soo  a  review  of  the  Principal 
Qaeaiione  and  Digkuilies  relating  to 
MoT(Us,  bj  Hichard  Price,  D.D.  Lou- 
doQ,  1758. 

*  I  liava  montionod  hore  only  those 
woris  of  a  modem  dale,  wbicli  mny  be 
maflonably  presumed  to  be  still  in  ge- 
neral drenlation  among  the  leamed. 
But  many  very  valuable  illaatrationB  of 
the  Platonic  disUnctioD  betneen  the 
senses  and  the  uudersianding,  may  b« 
collected  from  the  English  writers  of  the 
soTenteeuth  century.  Among  these  it 
is  sufficiont  to  mentioD  at  present  the 
names  of  John  Smith  and  Henry  More 


of  Cambridge,  and  of  Joseph  Ghinvill, 
the  author  of  iSfcepsis  Saientijica. 

Cndworth's  li-eatiie  of  Sternal  and 
laimuta'ble  MoraUtg,  although  it  op- 
paaiB,  from  intrinsic  evidence,  to  have 
baan  eomposed  during  the  lifetime  of 
Hobbes,  was  not  pTibliahed  till  1731, 
when  ilie  author's  manuscript  came 
into  the  handa  of  hia  grandson,  Francis 
Cudworth  Masham,  one  of  the  Masters 
in  Oliancery.  This  work,  therefore, 
could  not  have  been  known  to  Leibnita, 
who  died  seventeen  yearH  betbra ;  a  cir- 
ihich  may  help  to  aecmmt 
having  attracted  so  much  less 
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In  order,  however,  to  strike  at  the  root  of  what  the  Qermana 
caU  t\\&  philosophy  of  sensation,  it  was  necessary  to  trace,  with 
some  degree  of  systematical  detail,  the  origin  of  our  most  im- 
portant simple  notions  ;  and  for  this  purpose  it  seemed  reaeon- 
able  to  begin  with  an  analytical  view  of  thcree  faculties  and 
powers,  to  the  exercise  of  which  the  development  of  these 
notions  is  necessarily  subsequent.  It  is  tlius  that  the  simple 
notions  of  tiiiie  and  moiion  presuppoee  the  exereise  of  the 
faculty  of  memory ;  and  that  the  simple  notions  of  Imth,  of 
belief,  of  doubt,  and  many  others  of  the  same  kind,  necessarily 
presuppose  the  exercise  of  the  power  of  reasoning,  I  do  not 
tnow  that,  in  this  anatomy  of  the  mind,  much  progress  has 
hitherto  been  made  by  the  German  metaphysiciana  A  great 
deal  certainly  has  been  accomplished  by  the  late  Dr.  Heid ; 
and  something,  perhaps,  has  been  added  to  his  labours  by  those 
of  his  successors. 

According  to  Kant  himself,  his  metaphysical  doctrines  first 
occurred  to  him  while  employed  in  the  examination  of  Mr, 
Hume's  Theory  of  Carnation.  The  train  of  thought  by  which 
he  was  led  to  them  will  be  best  stated  in  his  own  words ;  for 
it  is  in  this  way  alone  that  I  can  hope  to  escape  the  charge  of 
misrepresentation  from  his  followers.  Some  of  his  details 
would  perhaps  have  been  more  intelligible  to  my  regdere,  had 


attention  in  Gennany  than  liia  Iittdleer 
taal  System,  whicli  Sb  repeatedly  men- 
tioned by  LeibnitB  in  tecma  of  the  liigh- 
eat  praise. 

From  an  article  in   the   Edinburgh 
'.    Semev),  fvol.  xxvii,  p.  191,)  we  leacn 
'l   that  large  unpublished  manueoripta  of 
Dr.  Cudworth  are  deposited  in  the  Bri- 
tishMuaeuni.  It  is  much  to  be  regretted, 
(as  the  author  nf  the  article  obnerves,) 
tliat  they  should  have  been  so  long  with- 
held from  the  public.     "The  press  of 
the  two  UniveraitioB,  (ba  adds,)  woald 
be  properly  employed  in  worts  which  a 
commBrcial  p  nbUaher  could  not  prndently 
undertake."    May  we   not  indulge   a 
hope  that  this  suggestion  nill,  Huoner 
or  later,  liave  its  due  effect? 
VOL.  L 


In  the  preface  of  Moaheim  to  Mb  Latin 
version  of  the  Intellectual  ^stein,  there 
is  a  catalogue  of  Cudworth's  unpublished 
remains,  communicated  tc  Mosheim  by 
Dr.  Chandler,  then  Bishop  of  Darham, 
Among  these  lire  two  distinct  works  on 
the  Controversy  concerning  Liberty  and 
Necesaity,  of  each  of  ■which  works  Mo- 
aheiin  tias  given  ua  the  general  contents. 
One  of  the  chapterd  is  entitled,  "Answer 
!o  the  Ohjeclion  BgiiinEt  Liberty,  /«i3!i 
itairiai."  It  IB  not  probable  that  it  con. 
tsins  any  thing  very  new  or  important ; 
but  it  would  certainly  be  worth  while  to 
tnow  the  reply  made  by  Cudworth  to  on 
olyection  which  both  Leibnitz  and  La 
Place  have  fixed  npon  as  decisive  of  the 
point  indisputB.  [PeeNoieDUD.— JE'd,] 
2  C 
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my  plan  allowed  me  to  prefix  to  them  a  slight  outline  of 
Hume's  philosophy.  But  this  the  general  arrangement  of  my 
discourse  rendered  impcesible ;  nor  can  any  material  incon- 
venience result,  in  this  instance,  from  the  order  which  I  have 
adopted,  ioasmuch  as  Hume's  Theory  of  Causation,  how  new 
soever  it  may  have  appeared  to  Kant,  is  fundamentally  the 
same  with  that  of  Malebranche,  and  of  a  variety  of  other  old 
writers,  both  French  and  English. 

"  Since  the  Essays  (says  Kant) '  of  Locke  and  of  Leibnitu, 
or  rather  since  the  origin  of  metaphysics,  as  far  as  their  history 
extends,  no  circumstance  has  occurred,  which  might  have  been 
more  decisive  of  the  fate  of  this  science  than  the  attack  made 
upon  it  by  David  Hunic.^  He  proceeded  upon  a  single  but 
important  idea  in  metaphysics,  the  connexion  of  cause  and 
effect,  and  the  concomitant  notions  of  power  and  action.  He 
challenged  reason  to  answer  him  what  title  she  had  to  imagine 
that  anything  may  be  so  constituted  as  that,  if  it  be  given, 
something  else  is  also  thereby  inferred ;  for  the  idea  of  cause 
denotes  this.  He  proved  beyond  contradiction,  that  it  is  im- 
possible for  reason  to  think  of  such  a  connexion  a  priori,  for  it 
contains  necessity ;  hut  it  is  not  possible  to  perceive  how, 
because  something  is,  something  else  must  necessarily  he ;  nor 
how  the  idea  of  such  a  connexion  can  he  introduced  a  priori. 

"  Hence,  he  concluded,  that  reason  entirely  deceives  herself 
with  this  idea,  and  that  she  erroneously  considers  it  as  her  own 
child,  when  it  is  only  the  spurious  offspring  of  imagination, 
impregnated  by  experience ;  a  subjective  necessity,  arising 
from  habit  and  the  association  of  ideas,  being  thus  substituted 

'  See  the  Prefiioe  of  Kant  to  one  of  the  Latin  trandatioo. — Elem.  of  Griti- 

his  TreaiiaeB,  entitled  ProkgomeTta  ad  cal  PhUosopky,  by  A.  F.  M.  Willich, 

l^tapkySKom  quaaiqm  fatwram,  guis  M.D.,  p.  10,  et  aeq.     London,  1798. 
qua  SnierOia  patent  prodire.    I  have 

aviriled  myself  in  the  teit  of  the  English  '  "  Siimius. — Qui  c[uidem  nullam  huic 

version  of  Dr.  Willich,  from  the  Ger-  oognitionis  parti  luoem  adfudit,  aed  ta^ 

man  original,  which  I  have  earefnlly  men  excitavit  ecintillam,  de  qua  eane 

compared    with  the  Latin  version  of  Inmen  potoieset  aooendi,  ei  ea  incicIiBset 

Bom.      A  few  sontenoeB,  omitted  bv  in  fomitem,  fecile  aocipientem,  cujns- 

Williuh,  I  have  thought  it  worth  while  que  scintilfaiio  diUgenter  alta  fuerit  et 

to  quote,  at  the  foot  of  the  page,  from  aocta." 
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for  ail  objective  one  derived  from  perception.  .  .  .  However 
hasty  and  unwarrantable  Hume's  conclusion  might  appear,  yet 
it  waa  founded  upon  investigation ;  and  this  inveetigation  well 
deserved  that  some  of  the  philosophers  of  his  time  should  have 
united  to  solve,  more  happily  if  possible,  the  problem  in  the 
sense  in  which  he  delivered  it :  A  complete  reform  of  the 
science  might  have  resulted  from  this  solution.  But  it  is  a 
mortifying  reflection,  that  his  opponents,  Reid,  Beattie,  Oswald, 
and  lastly,  Priestley  himself,  totally  misunderetood  the  tendency 
of  his  problem.'  The  question  was  not,  whether  the  idea  of 
cause  be  in  itself  proper  and  indispensable  to  the  illustration  of 
all  natural  knowledge,  for  this  Hume  had  never  doubted ;  but 
whether  this  idea  be  an  object  of  thought  through  reasoning  a 
priori ;  and  whether,  in  this  manner,  it  possesses  internal  evi- 
dence, independently  of  all  experience ;  consequently,  whether 
its  utility  be  not  limited  to  objects  of  sense  alone.  It  wa.s 
upon  this  point  that  Hume  expected  an  explanation.^ 

"  I  freely  own  it  was  these  suggestions  of  Hume's  which  first, 
many  years  ago,  roused  me  from  my  dogmatical  slumber,  and 
gave  to  my  inquiries  quite  a  different  direction  in  the  field  of 
speculative  philc«ophy,  I  was  far  from  being  carried  away  by 
his  conclusions,  the  fallacy  of  which  chiefly  arose  from  his  not 
forming  to  himself  an  idea  of  the  whole  of  his  problem,  but 
merely  investigating  a  part  of  it,  the  solution  of  which  was 
impossible  without  a  comprehensive  view  of  the  whole.  Wheii 
we  proceed  on  a  well  founded,  though  not  thoroughly  digested 
thought,  we  may  expect,  by  patient  and  continued  reflection, 
to  prosecute  it  farther  than  the  acute  genius  had  done  to  whom 

'  "  Non  potest  HinB  corto  quodaiii  mo-  it*  negligerent,  nt  omnia  in  statu  pris- 

laatiiB   Benau  percipi,   qiumiopere  ejua  tino  maneret,  qnasi  nihil  quidqviam  fet- 

adveranrii,  Mddhia,  Osioo/ife*,  Beattiwe,  turn  ■videretur  " 

et  tandem  PrMBHemt,  a  scopo  quasBfionifl  '  Although  n  th    g    an  1  un 

aberrarent,  et  propterea  quod  ca  semper  just  tliiin  thee      m    li         th       q    1 

acciperent  pro  concesaia,  qnte  ipse  in  fied  form  in  wl    h  th  j  tated  Ij 

duMuni  Tocaret,  contra  Tero  cum  vehe-  Kant,  it  must  I  th   i  b       If    wl  d^ 

meniia,  et  mmimam  partem  cum  in-  ed,  that  BOrao  gr      d    f     th  m  h 

gonti  inunodestia  ea  probare  gestirent,  bean  fumishad  by  oc  '  1       "g 

qnie  UK  nunqnam  in  menlem  renleset  which  dropped  from  th    pens    f  m    t 

dubitare,  mitum  qjus  ad  emendationero  of  Mr.  Hume'   S    tti  !    pp        t 
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we  are  indebted  for  the  first  spark  of  this  light,  I  firat  in- 
quired, therefore,  whether  Hume's  objection  might  not  he  a 
general  one,  and  soon  found,  that  the  idea  of  cause  and  effect 
is  far  from  being  the  only  one  by  which  the  understanding 
a  priori  thinks  of  the  connexion  of  things ;  but  rather  that 
the  science  of  metaphysics  is  altogether  founded  upon  these 
connexions,  I  endeavoured  to  ascertain  their  number ;  and, 
having  succeeded  in  this  attempt,  I  proceeded  to  the  examina- 
tion of  those  general  ideas,  which,  I  was  now  convinced,  are 
not,  as  Hume  apprehended,  derived  from  experience,  but  arise 
out  of  the  pure  understanding.  This  deduction  which  seemed 
impossible  to  my  acute  predecessor,  and  which  nobody  besides 
him  had  ever  conceived,  although  every  one  makes  use  of  these 
ideas,  without  asking  himself  upon  what  their  objective  validity 
is  founded ;  this  deduction,  I  say,  was  the  most  dif&cult  which 
eould  have  been  undertaken  for  the  behoof  of  metaphysics ; 
and  what  was  still  more  embarrassing,  metaphysics  could  not 
here  offer  me  the  smallest  a^iatance,  because  that  deduction 
ought  first  to  establish  the  possibility  of  a  system  of  meta- 
physics. As  I  had  now  succeeded  in  the  explanation  of 
Hume's  problem,  not  merely  in  a  particular  instance,  but  with 
a  view  of  the  whole  power  of  pure  reason,  I  could  advance  with 
sure  though  tedious  steps,  to  determine  completely,  and  upon 
general  principles,  the  compass  of  Pure  Eeason,  both  what  is 
the  sphere  of  its  exertion,  and  what  are  its  limits ;  which  was 
aU  that  was  required  for  erecting  a  system  of  metaphysics  upon 
a  proper  and  solid  foundation."' 

'  [*  The  foregoing  remarks  and  ei-  InJependent  of  experience,  nnd  is  oon- 

traclB  may  enable  ray  readers  to  enter  BequeaUy  obtained  by  tbe  exercise  of 

more   easily  into   the   idea  which  led  our  rational  faculties,  unaided  by  any 

Kant  to  entitle  his  book  the  CrUiqas  of  information  derived  from  without,     A 

Puire  Beasoti.     The  funiJamentol  prin-  systematioai  enposition  of  iheee  notions 

ciple   on    which   he    proceeds   is,    that  and   trufliB   forma  (according   to   hira) 

there  ara  various  notions  and    trnths,  what  is  properly  Cdlled  the  Science  of 

the  knowledge  of  which  is  aitogethcr  Meiaphyaics.  +     To  that  power  o£  tha 

1  [Tbe  object  of  metB,phj«icB  (according  lo  D'AFQiuljert}  ie  precleely  th«  reverH  of  Lbia :  "  Ljt 
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It  is  difficult  to  discorer  anything  in  the  foregoing  passage 
on  which  Kant  could  found  a  claim  to  the  slightest  origin- 
ality. A  variety  of  English  writers  had,  long  before  this 
work  appeared,  replied  to  Mr.  Hume,  by  observing  that  the 
understanding  is  itself  a  source  of  new  ideas,  and  that  it  is 
from  this  source  that  our  notions  of  cause  and  effect  are 
derived,  "  Our  certainty  (says  Dr.  PriceJ  that  every  new 
event  requires  some  cause,  depends  no  more  on  experience 
than  our  certainty  of  any  other  the  most  obvious  subject  of 
intuition.  In  the  idea  of  every  cliange^  is  included  that  of  its 
being  an  effect."'-  In  the  works  of  Dr.  Reid,  many  remarks  of 
the  same  natui-e  are  to  be  found ;  but,  instead  of  quoting  any 
of  these,  I  shall  produce  a  passage  from  a  much  older  author, 
whose  mode  of  thinking  and  writing  may  perhaps  be  more 
agreeable  to  the  taete  of  Kant's  countrymen  than  the  simphcity 
and  precision  aimed  at  by  the  disciples  of  Locke. 

"  That  there  ace  some  ideas  of  the  mind,  (says  Dr.  Cud- 
worth.)  which  were  not  stemped  or  imprinted  upon  it  from 
the  sensible  objects  without,  and  tlierefore  must  needs  arise 
fi'OJii  the  innate  vigour  and  activity  of  the  mind  itself,  is  evi- 
dent in  that  there  are,  First,  Ideas  of  such  things  as  are 
neither  affections  of  bodies,  nor  could  be  imprinted  or  conveyed 
by  any  local  motions,  nor  can  be  pictured  at  all  by  the  fancy 
in  any  sensible  colours ;  such  as  are  the  iffeas  of  wisdom,  folly, 
prudence,  imprudence,  knowledge,  ignorance,  verity,  falsity, 
virtue,  vice,  honesty,  dishonesty,  justice,  injustice,  volition j 
cogitation,  nay,  of  sense  itself,  which  is  a  species  of  cogitation, 
and  which  is  not  perceptible  by  any  sense ;  and  many  other 

underetiinding,  which  enables  ue  to  form  dnimeafi  excluBivelj  her  own.    SeeWil- 

nofione  and  to  pronounce  jurlgments  a  Iie1i,  p.  38,  et  seq.    See  also  the  Prefac* 

priori,  without  any  adventitious  lights  preiixedtoa  work  entitled,  JVoi«)i3mena 

furnished  hj  experience,  Kant  gives  tho  adMetaphiieicam  quamqtiefa^Tam  qw 

rmms  of  Pars  Seasoa ;  and  tha  aim  o!  g»ia   Sderttia  poterit  prodire,    Katitii 

his  Oriiique  ia  to  assist  us  in  examin-  Opera,  ex  versione  Bomii.     Lips.  1787. 

ing  the  titles  which  particular  suppOEed  Vol.  ii  .p.  5,et  seq.'] 
truths  have  to  a  place  in  this  tiietapliy-  '  SB-aigu)  of  the  Frincipalj  Qaestionn 

sical  system  ;  or,  in  otiier  words,  to  ex-  and  Digtaalties  in  Morals,  chap.  i.  sect, 

hihit  the  extent  and  to  define  the  limits  2.    The  first  edition  of  this  booli  was 

of  that  province  which  Fure  Seaim  printed  in  1768. 
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such  like  notions  as  include  something  of  cogitation  in  them, 
or  refer  to  cogitative  heings  only ;  which  ideas  miist  needs 
spring  from  the  active  power  and  innate  fecundity  of  the  mind 
itself,!  because  the  corporeal  objects  of  sense  can  imprint  no 
such  things  upon  it.  Secondly,  In  that  there  are  many  rela^ 
tive  notions  and  ideas,  attributed  as  well  to  corporeal  as  incor- 
poreal things,  that  proceed  wholly  from  the  activity  of  the 
mind  comparing  one  thing  with  another.  Such  as  are  Cause, 
Effect,  means,  end,  order,  proportion,  similitude,  dissimili- 
tude, equality,  inequality,  aptitude,  inaptitude,  symmetry,  asym- 
metry, whole  and  part,  genua  and  species,  and  the  like." — 
Immutable  Morality,  pp.  148, 149. 

It  is  not  my  business  at  present  to  inquire  into  the  solidity 
of  the  doctrine  here  maintained.  I  would  only  wish  to  be 
informed  what  additions  have  been  made  by  Kant  to  the  reply 
given  to  Mr.  Hume  by  our  English  philosophers,  and  to  direct 
the  attention  of  my  readers  to  the  close  resemblance  between 
this  part  of  Kant's  system,  and  the  argument  which  Cudworth 
opposed  to  Hobbee  and  Gassendi  considerably  more  than  a  cen- 
tury ago.^ 

The  following  passage,  from  the  writer  last  quoted,  approaches 
so  nearly  to  what  Kant  and  other  Gfermans  have  so  often  re- 
peated of  the  distinction  between  subjective  and  objective  truth, 
that  I  am  tempted  1^  connect  it  with  the  foregoing  extract,  as 
an  additional  proof  that  there  are,  at  least,  some  metaphyseal 
points  on  which  we  need  not  search  for  instruction  beyond  our 
own  island. 

"  If  there  were  no  other  perceptive  power  or  faculty  distinct 
from  external  sense,  all  our  perceptions  would  be  merely  rela- 
tive, seeming,  and  fantastical,  and  not  reach  to  the  absolute  and 

'  This  is  precieely  Oie  langnage  of  has  mitde  to  ennmerale  all  the  general 

the  Oerman  Scliool :  "  Les  vSrit&i  nS-  ideas  which  are  not  derived  from  expe- 

oessaires,"  Hajs  Leibnitz,  "  oont  lo  pro.  rience,  but  arise  out  of  the  pure  imiier- 

duit  immfidiat  de  I'sclivlte  int^eare."  standing,  he  may  well  iaj  claim  to  the 

— Tom.  i.  p.  686 ;  tom.  ii.  pp.  43,  325.  praise   of   originality.      On   this    suh- 

See  Degerandn,  ffisl.   Comp.  fom.  ii.  jeot  I  shall  only  refer  my  readers  t 


Note  X  X  at  the  end  of  this  Dissev- 


'  III  Ihc  attenipl',  iiidceil,  which  Kant 
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certain  truth  of  anything ;  and  every  one  would  but,  as  Pro- 
tagor^  expounds,  '  think  hia  own  private  and  relative  thoughts 
truths,'  and  all  our  cogitations  being  nothing  but  appearances, 
would  be  indifferently  alike  true  phantasms,  and  one  m  another. 

"  But  we  have  since  also  demonstrated,  that  there  is  another 
perceptive  power  in  the  eoul  superior  to  outward  sense,  and  of 
a  distinct  nature  from  it,  which  is  the  power  of  knowing  or 
understanding,  that  is,  an  active  exertion  from  the  mind  itself ; 
and,  therefore,  has  this  grand  eminence  above  sense,  that  it  is 
no  idiopathy,  not  a  mere  private,  relative,  seeming,  and  fantas- 
tical thing,  biit  the  comprehension  of  that  which  absolutely  is 
and  is  not." ' 

After  enlarging  on  the  distinction  between  the  sensitive 
faculty  and  the  understanding,  Kant  proceeds  to  investigate 
certain  essential  conditions,  without  which  neither  the  sensitive 
faculty  nor  its  objects  are  conceivable,     These  conditions  are 

tirely  dependent  upon  llie  Divine  Will ; 
affirming  that  God,  if  be  pleased,  could 
alter  the  whole  theorema  of  Geometiy, 
and  could  even  make  two  contradictory 
propnsitions  ki  be  both  true.  In  a  letter 
to  Gaesendi,  he  endeavoured  to  obviate 
the  sceptical  consequences  which  this 
docti'ine   seems  to  threaten ;    but  the 


'  Immutable  Moraiiit/,  p.  264,  el  sej. 
[*  A  great  port  of  the  controversy  be- 
tween the  DogtUEitists  and  the  Sceptics 
of  Germany  with  reepect  to  tubjeclwe 
and  objective  truths,  resolTes  into  Gie 
old  Garteaian  dispute  ahout  the  veracity 
of  our  faculties  ;  a  dispute  which,  as  it 
neceasarily  appeals  to  the  deci^on  of 
those  very  facultieB  whose  authority  is 
called  ui  qaestion,  cannot  be  sulgected 
to  logical  discnssioQ  without  the  most 
manifest  inconsistency  and  absurdity ; 
and  which,  after  being  SO  long  agitated 
in  the  Cartesian  schools,  one  would 
scarcely  have  expected  to  see  revived, 
as  a  new  metaphysical  problem,  in  the 
end  of  the  eighteenth  century.  In  order 
to  prove  that  our  faculties  do  not  deceive 
na,  Descartes,  ae  my  readers  will  reeol- 
loct,  appealed  to  the  perfect  veradty  of 
onr  Maker ;  but  in  this  ai^ument  it  was 
early  and  jostlj  objected  to  him  that  he 
reasoned  in  a  ctrcte.  Onthe  olherhand, 
be  gave  much  more  countenance  than 
he  was  aware  of  to  the  Sceptics,  by  re- 
pi'PGenting  oven  necesEary  tniths  as  cn- 


ful,  that  Cudworth,  t 
ment  his  usual  liberality,  expresses  his 
donbte  "  whether  ha  was  more  in  ear- 
nest in  proposing  it,  than  where  he  else- 
where attempted  to  defend  Transub- 
etontialion  by  the  principles  of  his  new 
philosophy." — "  As  the  poets  feign  (said 
Descartes)  that  the  Fates  were  indeed 
fixed  by  Jupiter,  but  that,  when  they 
were  fixed,  he  had  obliged  himself  te 
the  preserving  of  them ;  so  I  do  not 
thinlc  that  the  essences  of  things,  and 
those  mathematical  trutiis  which  can  be 
known  of  them,  are  independent  on  God ; 
but  I  think,  nevertheless,  that  because 
God  so  willed  and  so  ordered,  therefore 
they  ai'e  immutable  and  eternal."] 
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time  and  space,  which,  in  the  language  of  Kant,  are  the  forms 
of  all  phenomena.  "What  Ms  peculiar  ideas  are  concerning  their 
nature  and  attributes,  my  readers  will  find  stated  in  his  own 
words  at  the  end  of  this  Discourse,  in  an  extract  from  one  of 
his  Latin  pubhcations.'  From  that  extract  I  eannot  promise 
them  much  instruction ;  but  it  will  at  least  enable  them  to 
judge  for  themselves  of  the  peculiar  character  of  Kant's  meta- 
physical phraseology.  In  the  meantime,  it  will  be  sufficient  to 
mention  here,_for  the  sake  of  connexion,  that  he  denies  the 
objective  reality  both  of  time  and  of  space.  The  former  he 
considers  mei'ely  as  a  siibjedive  condition,  inseparably  connected 
with  the  frame  of  the  human  mind,  in  consequence  of  which,  it 
arranges  sensible  phenomena  according  to  a  certain  law,  in  the 
order  of  succession.  As  to  the  latter,  he  asserts  that  it  is  no- 
thing objective  or  real,  inasmuch  as  it  is  neither  a  substance, 
nor  an  accident,  nor  a  relation  ;  that  its  existence,  therefore,  is 
only  subjective  and  ideal,  depending  on  a  fixed  law,  inseparable 
from  the  frame  of  the  human  mind.  In  consequence  of  this 
law,  we  are  led  to  conceive  all  external  things  as  placed  in 
space ;  or,  as  Kant  expresses  it,  we  are  led  to  consider  space  as 
tTie  fundamental  form  of  every  external  sensation. 

In  selecting  Kant's  speculations  concerning  time  and  space 
aa  a  specimen  of  his  mode  of  writing,  I  was  partly  influenced 
by  the  consideration  that  it  furnishes,  at  the  snme  time,  a  re- 
markable example  of  the  concatenation  which  exists  between 
the  most  remote  and  seemingly  the  most  unconnected  parts  of 
his  system.  Wlio  coidd  suppose  that  Ins  opinions  on  these 
subjects,  the  most  abstract  and  the  most  controverted  of  any  in 
the  whole  compass  of  metaphysics,  bore  on  the  great  practical 
question  of  the  freedom  of  the  Human  Will  ?  The  combina- 
tion appeal's,  at  first  sight,  so  veiy  extraordinary,  that  I  have 
no  doubt  I  shall  gratify  the  curiosity  of  some  of  my  readers  by 
mentioning  a  few  of  the  intermediate  steps  which,  in  this  argu- 
ment, lead  fi'om  the  premises  to  the  conclusion. 

That  Kant  conceived  the  free  agencj'  of  man  to  be  necessarily 

implied  in  his  moral  nature,  (or,  at  least,  that  he  was  anxious 

•  See  Note  YT. 
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to  offer  no  violence  to  the  common  language  of  the  world  on 
this  pointj)  appears  from  his  own  explicit  declarations  in  various 
parts  of  his  worta,  "  Voluntas  lihera  (says  he  in  one  instance) 
eadem  est  cum  voluntate  legibus  moraHbus  obnoxia."^ 

In  all  the  accounts  of  Kant's  philosophy  which  have  yet  ap- 
peared from  tiie  pens  of  his  admirers  in  this  country,  particular 
stress  is  laid  on  the  ingenuity  with  which  he  has  unloosed  this 
knot,  which  had  baffled  the  wisdom  of  all  his  predecessors.  The 
following  are  the  words  of  one  of  his  own  pupUs,  to  whom  we 
are  indebted  for  the  first,  and,  I  thinlc,  not  the  least  intelli- 
gible, view  of  his  principles,  which  has  been  published  in  our 


r  Kant  is  decidedly  of  opinion,  that  although  many 
strong  and  ingenious  arguments  have  been  brought  forward  in 
favour  of  the  freedom  of  the  will,  they  are  yet  very  far  from 
being  decisive.  Nor  have  they  refuted  the  arguments  urged  by 
the  Necessitarians,  but  by  an  appeal  to  mere  feeUng,  which,  on 
such  a  question,  is  of  no  avail.  For  this  pui-poso,  it  is  indis- 
pensably necessary  to  call  to  our  assistance  the  principles  of 
Kant,"^ 

"  In  treating  this  subject,  {continues  the  same  author,)  Kant 
begins  with  shewing  that  the  notion  of  a  Free  Will  is  not  con- 
tradictory. In  proof  of  this  he  observes,  that  although  every 
human  action,  as  an  event  in  time,  must  have  a  cause,  and  so 
on  ad  infinitum  ;  yet  it  is  certain,  that  the  laws  of  cause  and 


lee   Born'H   Latui   Translation   of 
's  Wovkfl,  relating  to  the  Criiicol 
.  vol.  ii.  p,  325,  et  icq,     8ee 
also  the  Preface  lo  lol.  iii. 

*  A  General  and  IiitroductOTy  Viein 
ofPi-BfeasOT  KantS  Frinciples  concei-n- 
iiijj  Man,  Ihe  WoHd,  tend  the  Deity, 
tubmitted  to  the  coneideratkm  of  the 
Learned,  by  F.  A.  NitHch,  lato  Lecturer 
on  tlie  Latin  Language  and  MEithemn- 
tids  in  tlie  Eojal  Frederitian  College  at 
Kiinigsberg,  and  pupil  of  Professor  Kiiiil. 
London,  J796. 

This  small  perfoYmance  is  spoken  of 
in  feraiB  biglilj  lavotirabla  bj  ths  other 


writers  who  have  attsmptcd  lo  introduce 
Eant's  philoaopliy  into  England.  It  ia 
called  by  Dr.  Willich  an  exBellenipuUi- 
cation,  (£l!emE»U  of  Qm  Critical  Fhilo- 
tophy,  p.  62  ;)  and  is  pronouneed  by  the 
author  of  the  elaborate  articles  on  that 
BuTyect  in  the  Mncyclo^Kdia  Londin- 
ensis  to  be  a  sierUn^  work.  "  Though 
at  present  very  little  known,  I  may  Ten- 
tiire,"  says  this  miter,  "  to  predict  that, 
as  time  rolls  on  and  prrgudicee  mouldsr 
awiiy,  this  work,  lite  the  Elements  ofEvr 
clid,  will  stand  forth  an  a  lasting  monu- 
ment of  PDBE  THUIB."— See  Note  7.  Z, 
•  NitPoh,  &c.  pp.  T72,  17.1. 
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effect  can  have  a  place  there  only  where  time  is,  for  the  effect 
must  be  consequent  on  the  cause.  But  neither  time  nor  space 
are  properties  of  things ;  they  are  only  the  general  _/?>rms  under 
wliich  man  is  allowed  to  view  himself  and  the  world.  It  fol- 
lows, therefore,  that  man  is  not  in  time  nor  in,  space,  although 
the  forms  of  his  intuitive  ideas  are  time  and  space.  But  if  man 
exist  not  in  time  and  space,  he  is  not  influenced  by  the  laws  of 
time  and  space,  among  which  those  of  cause  and  effect  hold  a 
distinguished  rank ;  it  is,  therefore,  no  contradiction  to  conceive 
that,  in  such  an  order  of  things,  man  may  be  free."^ 

In  this  manner  Kant  establishes  the  possibility  of  man's 
freedom ;  and  farther  than  this  he  does  not  conceive  himself 
warranted  to  proceed  on  the  principles  of  tlie  critical  philo- 
sophy. The  first  impression,  certainly,  which  his  argument 
produces  on  the  mind  is,  that  his  own  opinion  was  favourable 
to  the  scheme  of  necessity.  For  if  the  reasonings  of  the  Neces- 
sitarians be  admitted  to  be  satisfactory,  and  if  nothing  can  be 
opposed  to  them  but  the  incomprehensible  proposition,  tJiat  man 
neither  exists  in  space  nor  in  time,  the  natural  inference  is, 
that  this  propcfflition  was  brought  forward  rather  to  save  ap- 
pearances, than  as  a  serious  objection  to  the  imiversality  of  the 
conclusion. 

Here,  however,  Kant  caUs  to  his  aid  the  principles  of  what 
he  calls  practical  reason.  Deeply  impressed  with  a  conviction 
that  morality  is  the  chief  concern  of  man,  and  that  morality 
and  the  freedom  of  the  human  wiU  must  stand  or  fall  together, 
he  exerts  his  ingenuity  to  show,  that  the  metaphysical  proof 
already  brought  of  the  possibility  of  free  agency,  joined  to  om'. 
own  consciousness  of  a  liberty  of  choice,  affords  evidence  of  the 
feet  fully  sufficient  for  the  practical  regulation  of  our  conduct, 
although  not  amounting  to  what  is  represented  as  demon- 
stration in  the  Oritique  of  Pure  Season.^ 

'  Nitsch,  &c.  pp,  174,  175.  taiit  qu'elJe  est   detormmfe  par  )a  loi 

'  The  nooouut  of  this  part  of  Kant's  morale   seule.     Si  I'on   oonsidere  cette 

(loctrine  giren  by  M.  Bulile  agrees  in  disposition  conitne  ph^Tiomine  dans  la 

substance  vith  that  of   Mr.   Nitsch  :  conscience;  c'est  an  CT^nement  natural, 

"  Toute  moralite  dee  actions  repose  nni-  elle  olfit  a  la  loi  de  la  caviealite,  elle  ro- 

qiiement  sur  la  disptwition  praotiqne,  en  iMiae  eur  ce  que  I'honimo  a  6pronY?  nu- 
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It  is  impossible  to  combine  together  these  two  parts  of  the 
Kantian  system,  without  being  struck  with  the  resemblance 
they  bear  to  the  deceitful  sense  of  Hberty  to  which  Lord  Kames 
had  recourse,  (in  the  first  edition  of  his  Essays  on  Morality 
and  Natural  Religion,)  in  order  to  reconcile  our  consciousness 
of  free  agency  with  the  conclusions  of  the  Necessitarians,  In 
both  caeeSj  the  reader  is  left  in  a  state  of  most  uncomfortable 
scepticism,  not  confined  to  this  particular  question,  hut  extend- 
ing to  every  other  subject  which  can  give  employment  to  the 
human  facultiea^ 


pamvant  drnia  le  teme,  et  ella  fait  partie 
du  caractera  empiriqrie  (le  lliomme. 
Mais  on  peut  anasi  la  conaidtrer  comme 
uu  acte  de  la  liberty  raieonimble  :  Alors 
etie  n'eel  plus  aoumise  fi  la  loi  de  la 
causality ;  elle  eat  ind^pendante  de  la 
conditjott  du  tBinpa,  elle  se  rapporte  S 
ane  cause  intelligible,  la  libertl,  et  elle 
fait  paitie  du  caractere  intelligible  de 
I'honiine.  On  ne  peut,  illaverile,  point 
acquerir  la  nioindre  connoisBance  dea 
objets  inteUigibles  ;  muis  la  liberty  n'est 

Done  les  actions  exterieiu^s  sont  indif- 
fereutea  pour  la  moralite  de  i'homme. 
La  bontS  morale  de  I'homme  consiete 
nniquement  dans  sa  volout^  moreJement 
bonne,  et  celle-ci  consisie  en  ce  que  la 
volenti  Boit  determinSe  jibx  la  loi  moride 
seu]e . " — Sist.  de  la  FhUoaopMeModente, 
par  J.  G,  Bnhle,  torn.  vi.  pp.  504,  506. 

Very  nearly  to  the  same  pnrpose  is 
the  following  statement  by  the  ingenions 
aiithor  of  the  article  Leibniis  in  the 
Biograpkie  Vkiveridle  : — "  Comment 
accordec  le/oiwis  et  la  liberie,  I'impnta- 
tion  morale  et  la  dSpeudanee  des  etres 
finiea  ?  Kant  croit  cchapper  &  cet  ecueil 
en  ne  soumettant  %  la  loi  de  causalite 
(au  dStemiiiiigme  rle  Leibnitz)  que  le 
monile  ph^omenique,  et  en  affi'anchia- 
aant  de  ce  principe  I'Sine  comme  nou- 


mene  ou  chose  en  aoi,  eaviaageant  ainei 
ehaqne  action  comme  appattfinant  Jl  un 
double  ssrie  i  la  foia  ;  S.  I'oidre  pbyaique 
ou  elle  eat  enchainee  it  ce  qui  pc&sJde 
et  it  ce  qui  suit  par  les  liens  commnoa 
de  la  nature,  et  51'ordre  morale,  oil  une 
dSterminadon  produit  un  efiet,  sans  que 
poar  expliquer  oette  volition  et  son  rS- 
Bultat,  on  soit  renvoyfi  h  an  Stat  ante- 

Tlie  author  of  the  above  passage  is 
M.  Staffir,*  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for 
the  article  Kaat  in  the  same  work.  For 
Kant's  own  view  of  the  subject  consult 
hia  Griiupie  of  Pwre  Reason,  passim, 
particnlacly  p.  99,  et  $eq.  of  Born's 
Translalion,  vol.  iii. 

'  The  idea  of  Kant  (according  to  his 
own  eipKcit  avowal)  was,  that  eveiy 
being,  which  conceives  itself  to  be  free, 
whether  it  be  in  reality  so  or  not,  is 
rendered  by  its  own  belief  a  moral  ajid 
accountable  agent.  "  Jamequidemclico: 
qnasqne  natura,  quce  non  potest  nisi  aub 
idea  l^>ertati»  agere,  propter  id  ipsum, 
respects  practice,  reipsa  libera  est ;  hoc 
est,  ad  earn  valent  cunctie  leges,  cum 
libertate  arctissime  coi^'unctte  perinde, 
ac  Yoluntaa  qua  etiam  per  ae  ipsani,  el  in 
philoBophia  theoretica  probata,  libera  de- 
claretur." — Kan^  Qpem,  toL  ii.  p.  326. 

This  is  also  tJic  creed  protesaed  by 


EipD^tton  dfl  la 


naPtilo- 
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In  some  respects,  the  functioiia  ascribed  by  Kant  to  bis  prac- 
tical reason,  are  analogous  to  those  ascribed  to  common  sense 
in  the  writings  of  Beattie  and  Oswald.  But  his  view  of  the 
subject  ie,  on  the  whole,  infinitely  more  exceptionable  than 
theirs,  inasmuch  aa  it  sanctions  the  supposition,  that  the  con- 
clusions of  pure  reason  are,  in  certain  instances,  at  variance 
with  that  modification  of  reason  which  was  meant  by  our 
Maker  to  be  our  guide  in  life ;  whereas  the  constant  language 
of  the  other  writers  is,  that  all  the  different  parts  of  our  intel- 
lectual frame  are  in  the  most  perfect  harmony  with  each  other. 
The  motto  which  Beattie  has  prefixed  to  his  book, 
"  Nurquiim  aJiuii  natara,  aliud  eayientia  dicil," 
expresses,  in  a  few  significant  words,  the  whole  substance  of 
his  philosophy, 

It  is  to  the  same  practical  modification  of  reason  that  Kant 
appeals  in  favour  of  the  existence  of  the  Deity,  and  of  a  future 
state  of  retribution,  both  of  which  articles  of  belief  he  thinks 
derive  the  whole  of  their  evidence  from  the  moral  nature  of  man. 
His  system,  therefore,  as  far  as  I  am  able  to  comprehend  it, 
tends  rather  to  represent  these  as  useful  credenda,  than  as  cer- 
tain or  even  as  probable  truths.  Indeed,  the  whole  of  his  moral 
superstructure  will  be  found  to  rest  ultimately  on  no  better 
bt^ia  than  the  metaphysical  conundrum,  that  the  human  mind 
(considered  as  a  nooumenon  and  not  as  a  phcenomenon)  neither 
exists  in  space  nor  in  time. 

That  it  was  Kant's  original  aim  to  establish  a  system  of 
scepticism,  I  am  far  from  being  disposed  to  think^     The  pro- 

tJi9  AbbS  Galisni,  a  much  more  danger-  animal  qui  »e  erott  Ubre,  et  ce  Keroit 

ouB  moriilist  than  Kant,  hecauee  he  is  une  definition  eompKte." — Oorrespond- 

alwaya  intelligible,  and  often  extremely  ance  de  i'Ahhf  Gn'iani,  torn,  i.  pp.  330, 

lively   and  sinuaing.     "  LTiommo  est  340.    A  Paria,  1818, 
done  libra,  pnisqn'il  est  intimement  per  '  On  the  contrary,  ha  declares  espli- 

Buaii6  de  I'etre,  et  qua  cola  raut  tout  au-  oitly,  (and  1  give  him  fall  credit  for  tho 

tant  que  lalibertS,    PbiiS  ifcnc  («  nscca-  sincerity  of  his  words,)  that  he   con- 

niam^  de  Vwiivera  txpliqui  dair  anntne  siJered   his    Critique  of  Pure  Beaaon 

de  I'eav,  de  rocJie."     The  saniB  author  as  tho  only  effectual  nniidote  HgaiiiEt  the 

(atiher  remarks,  "La  porstuiEian  de  la  opposite  estremes  of  BcepticisnL  and  uf 

liberty  coustitus  I'efisenca  de  I'homme.  BdperBtitinn,  as  well  as  agidnst  Tarinus 

On  pourroit  mSme  deflnir  lllonime  un  here tieal  doctrines  which  at  present  in- 
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bability  ia,  tlmt  he  began  with  a  serious  wish  to  refute  the  doc- 
trines of  Hume ;  and  that,  in  the  progress  of  his  inquiries,  he 
met  with  obstacles  of  which  he  was  not  aware.  It  was  to  re- 
move these  obstacles  that  he  had  recourse  to  practical  reason ; 
an  idea  which  has  every  appearance  of  being  an  after-thought, 
very  remote  from  his  views  when  he  itrst  undertook  his  work. 
This,  too,  would  seem,  from  the  foEowing  passage,  (which  I 
translate  from  Degerando,)  to  have  been  the  opinion  of  one  of 
Kant's  ablest  (Jerman commentators,  M.  Reinhold:  "Practical 
Season  (as  Reinhold  ingeniously  observes)  is  a  T,ving  which 
Kant  has  prudently  added  to  his  edifice,  from  a  sense  of  the  in- 
adequacy of  the  original  design  to  answer  the  intended  purpose. 
It  bears  a  manifest  resemblance  to  what  some  philosophers  caU 
an  appeal  to  sentiment,  founding  belief  on  the  necessity  of  act- 
ing. Whatever  contempt  Kant  may  affect  for  popular  systems 
of  philosophy,  tliis  manner  of  considering  the  subject  is  not  un- 
like the  disposition  of  those  who,  feeling  their  inability  to  ob- 
tain, by  the  exercise  of  their  reason,  a  direct  conviction  of  their 
religious  creed,  cling  to  it  nevertheless  with  a  blind  eagerness, 
as  a  support  essential  to  their  morals  and  their  happiness." 
— Hist.  Comparee,  vol.  ii,  pp,  243,  244. 

The  extraordinary  impression  produced  for  a  considerable 
time  in  Germany,  by  the  Critique  of  Pure  Reason,  is  very 
shrewdly,  and  I  suspect  justly,  accounted  for  by  the  writer  last 
quoted :  "  The  system  of  Kant  was  well  adapted  to  flatter  the 
weaknesses  of  the  human  mind.  Curiosity  was  excited,  by  see- 
ing paths  opened  which  had  never  been  trodden  before.  The 
love  of  mystery  found  a  secret  charm  in  the  obscurity  which 
enveloped  the  doctrine,  The  long  and  troublesome  period  of 
initiation  was  calculated  to  rouse  the  ambition  of  bold  and 
adventurous  spirits.  Their  love  of  singularity  was  gratified  by 
the  new  nomenclatiue ;  while  their  vanity  exulted  in  the  idea 
of  being  admitted  into  a  privileged  sect,  exercising,  and  entitled 

feet  the  Bchoola  of  philosophy.    "Hoc  potest  penetrare,   tandemque  etiiun  et 

igil.ur  Bola  (PAiiosopftia  Or^ica)  et  ma-  idealiemi    et    aeepticiBmi,    qui     magia 

terialiemi,  et  fataJismi,  et  Athefsmi,  et  schoTis  snat  pestiferi,  radices  ipeie  pos- 

difSdentiie  profariie,  et  fanatiami,  at  an-  Bnnt  pr»cidi." — Kant,  Brief.  Posterior, 
perstitionia,  quorum  viru      '      ' 
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to  exercise,  the  supreme  censorship  in  philosophy.  Even  men 
of  the  most  ordinary  parte,  on  finding  themselves  called  to  so 
high  functions,  lost  sight  of  their  real  mediocrity,  and  conceived 
themselves  transformed  into  geniuses  destined  to  form  a  new 
era  in  the  liistory  of  reason. 

"  Another  inevitable  effect  resulted  from  the  universal  change 
operated  by  Kant  in  his  terms,  in  his  classifications,  in  his 
methods,  and  in  the  enunciation  of  his  problems.  The  in- 
tellectual powers  of  the  greater  part  of  the  initiated  were  too 
much  exhausted  in  the  course  of  their  long  novitiate,  to  be 
qualified  to  judge  soundly  of  the  doctrine  itself.  They  felt 
themselves,  after  so  many  windings,  lost  in  a  labyrinth,  and 
were  unable  to  dispense  with  the  assistance  of  the  guide  who 
had  conducted  them  so  far.  Others,  after  so  great  a  sacrifice, 
wanted  the  courage  to  confess  to  the  world,  or  to  themaelveB, 
the  disappointment  they  had  met  with.  They  attached  them- 
selves to  the  doctrine  in  proportion  to  the  sacrifice  they  had 
made,  and  estimated  its  value  by  the  labour  it  had  cost 
them.  As  for  more  superficial  thinkers,  they  drew  an  inference 
from  the  novelty  of  the  form  in  favour  of  the  novelty  of  the 
matter,  and  from  the  novelty  of  the  matter  in  favour  of  its  im- 
portance. 

"  It  is  a  great  advantage  for  a  sect  to  possess  a  distinguish- 
ing garb  and  livery.'  It  was  thus  that  the  Peripatetics  extended 
their  empire  so  widely,  and  united  their  subjects  in  one  common 
obedience.  Kant  had,  over  and  above  all  this,  the  art  of  insist- 
ing, that  his  disciples  should  belong  exclusively  to  himself.  He 
explicitly  announced,  that  he  was  not  going  to  found  a  school 
of  Eclectics,  but  a  school  of  his  own  ;  a  school  not  only  inde- 
pendent, but  in  some  measure  hostile  to  every  other ;  that  he 
could  admit  of  no  compromise  with  any  sect  whatever  ;  that  he 
was  come  to  overturn  every  thing  which  existed  in  philosophy, 
and  to  erect  a  new  edifice  on  these  immense  ruins.  The  more 
decided  and  arrogant  the  terms  were  in  which  he  announced 
his  design,  the  more  likely  was  it  to  succeed  ;  for  the  human' 
mind  submits  more  easily  to  an  unlimited  thaii  to  a  partial, 
faith,  and  yields  itself  up  without  reserve,  rather  than  consent 
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to  cavil  about  restrictions  and  conditions  even  in  favour  oi'  ita 
own  independence." 

With  these  causes  of  Kantfs  success  another  seems  to  have 
powerfully  conspired ;  the  indissoluble  coherence  and  concate- 
nation of  all  the  different  parts  of  his  philosophy,  "  It  is  on 
this  concatenation  (says  M,  Prevost)  that  the  admiration  of 
Kanf  8  followers  is  chiefly  founded."  Grant  only  (they  boast) 
the  fird,  principles  of  the  Critical  Philosophy,  and  you  must 
grant  the  whole  system.  The  passage  q^uoted  on  this  occasion 
by  M.  Prevost  is  so  forcibly  expressed,  that  I  cannot  do  it 
justice  in  an  English  version :  "  Ah  hinc  enim  capitibus  fluere 
necesse  est  onmem  philosophifB  critiae  rationis  puree  vim  atque 
virtutem ;  namque  in  ea  contextus  rerum  prorsus  mirabiliB  est, 
ita  ut  extrema  primis,  media  utrisque,  omnia  omnibus  respon- 
deant ;  si  prima  dederis  danda  sunt  omnia,"^  No  worse  ac- 
count could  well  have  been  given  of  a  philosophical  work  on 
such  a  subject ;  nor  could  any  of  its  characteristical  features 
have  been  pointed  out  more  symptomatic  of  its  ephemeral 
reputation.  Supposing  the  praise  to  be  just,-  it  represented 
the  system,  however  fair  and  imposing  in  its  first  aspect,  as 
vitally  and  mortally  vulnerable  (if  at  all  vulnerable)  in  every 
point ;  and,  accordingly,  it  was  fast  approaching  to  its  disso- 
lution before  the  death  of  ite  author.  In  Grennany,  at  present, 
we  are  told,  that  a  pure  Kantian  is  scarcely  to  be  found,*  But 
there  are  many  Semi-Kantiaas  and  Auti-Kantians,  as  weU  as 
partisans  of  other  schemes  built  out  of  the  ruins  of  the  Kantian 
philosophy.^  "  In  fine,  (says  a  late  author,)  the  Critique  of 
Pure  Reason,  announced  mth  pomp,  received  with  fanaticism, 
disputed  about  with  fury,  after  having  accomplished  the  over- 
throw of  the  doctrines  taught  by  Leibnitz  and  Wolff,  could  no 
longer  support  itself  upon  its  own  foundations,  and  has  pro- 
duced no  permanent  result,  but  divisions  and  enmities,  and  a 


'  See  some  very  valuable  strictures  on  phy  is  quoted  from  a  work  with  which  I 

Kant,  in  the  leanied  and  elegant  sketch  am  unacquainted,  Fred.  Gottlob  Bomii 

of  the  present  state  of  philosophy,  sub-  De  Scieatia  et  Coajeetiira, 

joined  to  M.Prfivost'e  French  transliition  ■  On  this  snbjcct,  sae  Degeranilo,  torn, 

of  Mr.  Smith's  posthumous  works.   The  ii.  p.  333. 

Latin  panegyric  on  the  critical  pliiloso-  '  See  Degerando  and  De  Bonald. 
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general  disgust  at  all  systematical  creeds."'  If  this  last  effect 
has  really  resulted  from  it,  (of  which  some  doubts  may  perhaps 
be  entertained,)  it  may  he  regarded  as  a  favourable  symptom 
of  a  sounder  taste  in  matters  of  abstract  science,  than  has  ever 
yet  prevailed  in  that  country.^ 

To  these  details,  I  have  only  to  add  a  remark  of  Degerando's, 
which  I  have  found  amply  confirmed  within  the  circle  of  my 
own  experience.  It  might  furnish  matter  for  some  useful  re- 
flections, but  I  shall  leave  my  readers  to  draw  their  own  conclu- 
sions from  it.  "  Another  remarkable  circumstance  is,  that  the 
defence  of  the  Kantians  turned,  in  general,  not  upon  the  truiA 
of  the  disputed  proposition,  but  upon  the  right  interpretation 
of  their  master's  meaning,  and  that  their  reply  to  all  objectiona 
has  constantly  begun  and  ended  with  these  words,  You  have 
not  understood  us."    [*  I  have  myself  had  the  pleasure  to  be 


the  Sgaiem  of  Moral  Philosophy  by 
Hutclieaon,  and  the  Coir^^te  System  of 
Ojitica  \)y  Smith,  tMea  which,  when 
compared  nitU  the  aubseguent  progreea 

gree  of  lidioule  opon  their  authors. 

When  tbis  aSecfatioii  of  ajatematical 
method  began,  in  canaequence  of  the 
more  enlarged  views  of  philosophers,  to 
give  way  to  that  aphoristioal  style  so 
strongly  recommended  and  so  happily 
exempiiGed  h;  Lord  Bncon,  we  find 
some  wrifera  of  the  old  school  com- 
plaining of  the  innoTation,  io  tei'ms  not 
nnliko  ihoao  in  wliiohthe  philosophy  of 
the  English  has  heen  censured  by  some 
German  orilica.  "  The  beet  way  (saya 
Dr.  Watts)  to  learn  any  science,  ia  to 
begin  with  a  regular  system.  Now,  {he 
continues,)  wb  deal  much  in  eesaya,  and 
uareaaonably  deEpiae  sj'ateniatioal  learn- 
ing; whereas  our  feihers  had  a  juat 
v^ue  for  regularity  and  systems."  Had 
Dr.  Walts  lived  a  few  years  laler,  I 
doubt  not  that  his  good  sense  would  Imve 
led  him  to  retract  these  haatj  and  in- 
considerate deujsiuns, 


'  The  words  in  the  original  are,  "  Un 
dSgotit  gln^rale  de  loute  doctrine," 
But  as  the  same  word  doctrine  is,  in  a 
former  part  of  iho  same  senteiice,  ap- 
plied to  the  systoniB  of  Iieibnitz  and  of 
Wolff,  I  have  little  doubt,  thai,  in  sub- 
stituting  for  dodrine  the  phrase  ei/ste- 
matieal  ereedt,  I  have  faithfnlly  ren- 
dered the  meaning  of  my  author.— See 
Secherckei  FhUoeophiqites,  par  M.  De 
Bonald,  torn.  i.  pp.  43,  44. 

*  The  passion  of  the  Germane  fer 
systems  ia  a  atriMng  featiire  in  their 
llteraiy  tastA,  and  is  sufficient  of  itself 
to  eliow,  that  thuy  have  not  yet  passed 
their  noritiata  in  philoEOphy,  "  To  all 
Buoh  (says  Mt.  Maclaurin)  as  have  just 
notions  of  the  Great  Author  of  the  Uni- 
verse, and  of  bis  admirable  woFhman- 
ship,  all  complete  and  finished  systema 
rnnst  appear  very  suspicious."  At  the 
time  when  be  wrote,  snch  systems  bad 
pot  wholly  lost  their  partisans  i  n  England ; 
and  the  name  of  Si/stem  continued  to  be 
ft  favourite  title  for  a  book  even  among 
writers  of  tije  highest  reputation.  Honce 
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acquainted  with  eouie  very  ingenious  as  well  as  zealous  Kan- 
tians ;  but  I  have  never  yet  had  the  good  fortune  to  meet  with 
two  who  agreed  in  giving  the  same  account  of  their  system ; 
nor  with  any  one  who  would  allow  any  of  the  attempts  to 
explain  it  which  have  hitherto  appeared,  either  in  Latin, 
French,  or  onr  own  lan^iage,  to  be  a  genuine  exposition  of 
Kant's  real  priuciplea^ 

After  all,  the  metaphysics  of  Kant  is  well  entitled  to  atten- 
tion as  an  article  of  Philosophical  History.  If  it  has  thrown 
no  new  hght  on  the  laws  of  the  intellectual  world,  the  tm- 
bounded  popiilarity  which  it  enjoyed  for  some  years  in  Ger- 
many has  placed  in  a  new  and  striking  point  of  view  one  of 
the  most  extraordinary  varieties  of  national  characta-  whicli 
Europe  has  exhibited  in  the  eighteenth  century ;  and,  while 
it  is  kept  in  remembrance,  will  preserve  to  posterity  a  more 
perfect  idea  of  the  heads  of  its  admirers  than  all  the  cranio- 
logical  researches  of  Gall  and  Spurzlieim.^] 


1  [A  German  phiJoeoplier,  of  tlic  liigh- 
eat  rank  in  his  own  ooiintry,  (Reinhoid,) 
whose  mtimHte  acquaintance  nith  the 
(loetrincs  of  Kant  will  not  be  disputed, 
lina  expressed  Limaelf  on  the  sulijeot  of 
Kant's  obacarilj  in  ttrma  not  less  strong 
than  those  employed  by  Degenmdo: 
"  Qnerelarum  omnium,  hoc  uaqne  de 
uritiea  ratioiiis  proUtanun,  niaiime  trita 
vidgarieijue  reprehendit  in  ea  obacnri- 
tatem.  Qiiie  quidem  quaislio  ei  iis 
quoque  Buditnr,  qui  syatcnm  Kantiannm 
se  putant  oonfatasee,  et  qui  oh  earn 
jpaam  eansam  credere  deberent,  sese 
illnd  intellezisse.  Kibikiniinns  in  cnpi- 
oeis  adversariis  illius  nnllus  hue  usque 
prodiit,  qui  adaereret,  ee  scnsum  illius 
nbivia  porcepisae,  nnlluaqae,  quin  cnrto 
aibi  ipso  fateri  debest,  se  mnlHa  in  locis 
ohacuritatem  invincibilem  invonisse, 
Pleiieque  ista  obscuritsa  consequona  no- 
eeeaarinm  ■vldetur  apertamm  pngnarnni, 
qoaa  In  locia  sibi  perspicuia  sase  depre- 


1  pugnn 


ilia 


bei 


n  sj-atc 


TRu  fontem  is 


qu»  nibi  sallem 
haud  invinciUKs  fi.iase  (lieitur,  ut  diffi- 
citlime  vinci  enm  potniKao  ^teantur. 
liceponsiones  illorum  ad  omnes,  qu» 
hue  usque  prolate  sunt  ohjecfjones, 
perinde  atqne  deolaratioiies,  quM  Kan- 
tins  ipse  de  noiinullis  eamm  pi-otulit, 
nihil  quidquam  aliud  volsnl,  qiiaiD  ut 
adversaries  de  sensu  criticed  rationia 
praTB  inielleoto  meliora  edoceant ;  quo 
quidem  profecto  reprehensiunem  magis 
oonfitentur,  quam  deprcoantur,  librum, 
a  tot  ^lis  anbtilissimls  aliasquc  judicl- 
hus  justia  mole  inleUoctuDi,  emaaaa  la- 
horare  obaaa-itait  opoiiere." — See  Rein- 
hold's  Dissertation  de  FatU  quie  hue 
usque  expertaettPhHoaophia  Kaniiana, 
prefised  to  his  I^ricukiim  novcE  Theo- 
riiE  Paeu!tatia  Hepreseatatiixe  Hu- 
mnniB.    Lipsife,  1797.] 

'  riliose  wlio  wish  for  further  infor- 
mation on  tliji?  subject  inaj  consulC  the 
several   ai-ticles    relaliTe    to  it  in  iha 
Jonmtil  rffifl  ^oifneen^  or  Mnffnidt*  Eh- 
2  I) 
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418  DISSERTATION. — PAET  SECOND. 

Among  the  varioua  schools  which  have  emanated  from  that 
of  Kant,  those  of  Fichte  and  Schelhng  seem  to  have  attracted 
among  their  countrymen  the  greatest  number  of  proselytes. 
Of  neither  am  I  able  to  speak  from  my  own  knowledge ;  nor 
can  I  annex  any  distinct  idea  to  the  accounts  which  are  given 
of  their  opinions  by  others.  Of  Pichte's  speculations  about 
the  philosophical  impoi-t  of  the  pronoun  /,  {Qu'esi-oe  que  le 
moi?  as  Degerando  translates  the  question,)  I  cannot  make 
anything.  In  some  of  his  remarks,  he  approacht^  to  the 
language  of  those  Cartesians  who,  in  the  progress  of  their 
doubts,  ended  in  absolnte  egoism :  but  tlie  ego''-  of  Fichte  has 
a  creative  power.  It  creates  existence,  and  it  creates  science  ; 
two  things  (by  the  way)  which,  according  to  him,  are  one  and 
the  same.  Even  my  ovm  existence,  he  tells  me,  commences 
-only  with  the  refi&c  act,  by  which  I  think  of  the  pure  and 
primitive  ego.  On  this  identity  of  the  intelligent  ego  and  the 
existing  ego,  (which  Fichte  expresses  by  the  formula  ego = ego,) 
all  science  ultimately  rests. — But  on  this  part  of  his  meta- 
physics it  would  be  idle  to  enlarge,  as  the  author  acknowledges, 
that  it  is  not  to  be  understood  withoiit  the  aid  of  a  certain 
transcen^eficd  sense,  the  want  of  which  is  wholly  irreparable ; 
a.  singular  admission  enough  (as  D^erando  observes)  on  tlie 
part  of  those  critical  philosophers  who  have  treated  with  so 
much  contempt  the  appeal  to  Common  Sense  in  the  writings 
of  some  of  their  predecessors.^ 

"  In  the  history  of  beings  there  are  (according  to  Fichte) 
three  grand  epochs ;  the  first  belongs  to  the  empire  of  chance  ; 
the  second  is  the  xeign  of  naiiire  ;  the  third  mil  be  the  epoch 
of  the  existence  of  God.  For  God  does  not  exist  yet ;  he  only 
manifests  himself  as  preparing  to  exist.  Nature  tends  to  an  apo- 
theosis, and  may  be  regarded  as  a  sort  of  divinity  in  the  germ."^ 

cychpedi(pie,  KedigS  par  A.  L.  Millin, 
torn.  i.  p.  281 ;  torn.  iii.  p.  159 ;  torn.  iv. 
p.  145  ;  torn.  v.  p.  409.] 

*  In  order  to  avoid  the  intolerable  '  Jlist.  CompaT^e,  &a.tom.ii.  p.  SH. 

Awkwardness  of' suck  a  plirase  us  tlie  I,  The  doctrino  here  naciilfefl  to  Fichts  by 
I  have  suhstil  iited  on  this  occasion  the  Degerando,  althongh  its  unpnralleled 
-IjatiQ  pronoun  for  the  English  one.  ahsur>iity  might  Mie!l«^ic  aome  doubts 
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The  account  given  by  Madame  <le  Stael  of  this  part  of 
Fiehte's  system  is  considerably  different : — "  He  was  beard  to 
sajj  upon  one  occasii)!!,  that  in  his  next  lecture  he  '  was  going 
to  create  God,' — an  expression  which,  not  without  reason,  gave 
general  offence.  His  meaning  was,  that  he  intended  to  show 
how  the  idea  of  God  arose  and  unfolded  itself  in  the  mind  of 
man."*  How  far  thia  apology  is  well  founded,  I  am  not 
competent  to  judge. 

The  system  of  Schelling  is,  in  the  opinion  of  Degerando,  but 
an  extension  of  that  of  Ficht« ;  connecting  with  it  a  sort  of 
Spinozism  grafted  on  Idealism.  In  considering  tlie  primitive 
ego  as  the  source  of  all  reality  as  well  as  of  all  science,  and  in 
thus  transporting  the  mind  into  an  intellectual  region,  inacces- 
sible to  men  possessed  only  of  the  ordinary  number  of  senses, 
both  agree ;  and  to  this  vein  of  transcendental  mysticism  may 
probably  be  ascribed  the  extraordinary  enthusiasm  with  which 
their  doctrines  appear  to  have  been  received  by  the  German 
youth.  Since  the  time  when  Degerando  wrote,  a  new  and  very 
unexpected  revolution   is   said  to   liave   taken   place  among 


aliout  tha  eoiroetneaa  of  the  UBtorian, 

of  philosoplij.    It  ia. 

,  in  point  of  fact, 

nothing  more  than  ! 

infancy  of  human  n 

;ason,  wlijoh  Mr 

Smith  has  ao  well  deaoribed  in  the  fol- 

lomngpaBsage:— "In  th    first  ag       f 

the  world,  the  seeming  m    h     ti       f 

the  appearances  of  na 

tnr   so     nf    ndad 

mankinci    that  thoj 

do  pa      1     f  diE 

n  g      h       p 

ystem               Th 

g  1    ih      h  h 

w          pp    h    dd 

t         terpose     p 

r   t   «la    ocoa 

w  re  so  f 

f  m  beuif,      ga  ded 

th            t          f 

th   w   Id  th  t  th 

gi    w      app 

h    ded  t    be  p    te 

t    tl   t    f  tl 

w   n    Th   earth  (fw 

rd   gt>  Heaiod) 

w      th    first  p    d 

t         f  tl    chaoH. 

Th   h                 so 

f  h        rth, and 

from  1)  t5i      „    he 

all    1  0  gods  who 

afterwards  inhabitwl  them.  Nor  was 
this  notion  cnnftneii  to  the  Tulgar,  and  to 
thoBO  pools  who  seem  to  have  recorded 
tho  vulgar  fJieology.  .  .  .  TLe  Game 
nolJon  of  the  apontaneous  origin  of  the 
world  was  embraced  (as  Aristotle  tella 
us)  by  the  earfy  Pythagoreans.  .  . 
Mind,  and  understanding,  and  conse- 
quently Deity,  being  the  most  perfect, 
wore  necessarily,  according  to  Ihem,  the 
last  productions  of  nature.    For,  in  all 

tliei  thinga,  what  was  most  perfect, 
they  ohaorved,  always  came  last :  As  in 
llants  and  animala,  it  U  not  the  seed 
that  is  moat  iierfect,  but  the  complete 

nioial,  with  all  its  morobors  m  the  one  , 
and  the  complete  plant,  with  all  its 
brandies,  leaves,  flowers  and  fruits,  in 
the  other."— Smith's  Fust  Essays  on 
PhSjiaopMcal  Subjeeh,  pp  106,  107 

'  De  VAUemoffRe,  torn  m  p  107 
LondroB,  1813. 
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Schelliiig's  disciiiles ;  many  of  tliem,  originally  educated  in  the 
Protestant  faith,  having  thrown  themselves  into  the  bosom  of 
the  Catholic  Church.^  ..."  The  union  of  the  faithful  of 
this  school  forms  an  invisible  church,  which  has  adopted  for  its 
symbol  and  watchword,  the  Virgin  Mary :  and  hence  rosaries 
are  sometimes  to  be  seen  in  the  hands  of  those  who  reckon 
Spinoza  among  the  greatest  prophets."  It  is  added,  however, 
with  respect  to  this  invisible  church,  that  "  its  members  have 
embraced  the  Catholic  religion,  not  as  the  true  reli^on,  but  as 
the  most  poetical; "  a  thing  not  improbable  among  a  people 
who  have  so  strong  a  disposition  to  mingle  together  poetry  and 
metaphysics  in  the  same  compositions,^  But  it  is  painful  to 
contem.plate  these  ead  aberrations  of  human  reason ;  nor  would 
I  have  dwelt  on  them  so  long  as  I  have  done,  had  I  not  been 
anxious  to  convey  to  my  readers  a  general,  but  I  trust  not  un- 
faithful, idea  of  the  style  and  spirit  of  a  philosophy,  which, 
within  the  short  period  of  our  recollection,  rose,  flourished,  and 
fell ;  and  which,  in  every  stage  of  its  history,  furnished  employ- 
ment to  the  talents  of  some  of  the  most  learned  and  able  of  our 
contempora  ries.  ^ 


'  See  &  paper  by  M.  G,  Sclnv-eig- 
haiiser  in  the  London  Montldy  Magazine 
foT  1804,  p.  207. 

'  "  Aussi  leg  AJIemanib  nGlant  i\s 
trop  EOUyent  la  Mftaphysiquo  a  In 
Po^aie."— (^MemasM,  toJ.  i[i.  p,  IS3.) 
"  Nothing  {s.T.js  Mr.  Hume)  is  more 
dongoiaus  to  F^Biaon  than  tho  ffights  of 
imagination,  an<I  nothing  ha^  heen  tho 
occasion  of  more  mistakoa  among  philo- 
sophers. Men  of  bright  fiuicies  may,  in 
this  respoct,  be  compared  to  thoHe 
angels  wbom  the  soriptni^e  represents  as 
coTeringtheir  eyes  with  their  wings." — 
!ZVea(iKeof  fliwiJoj(M(<iire,Tol.J.p.464. 
'  According  to  a  Franch  writer,  who 
appears  to  have  i-eaided  many  years  in 
Oennony,  and  who  has  enlivened  a 
ehort  Essay  on  the  Elestentt  ofPhila- 
eojiJii/  with  many  onrionB  hintorical  de- 
tails concerning  Kant  and  his  siicoes- 


sors,  both  Ificlitc  and  Sdicl]! 
much  of  their  repntation  to  tlie  uncoia- 
mon  eloquence  displayed  in  their  aoa- 
demicai  lectures;  — "  Cette  doctrine 
Ecrfait  de  la  boaohe  de  Jlchte,  revetn 
do  CCS  omemensqui  donnentla  jeunesse, 
la  heaute,  et  ]a  force  au  discours.  On 
ue  se  lassidt  point  en  I'uconiimt." 

Of  Sohelling  he  expreases  himself 
thns  : — "  Sohelling,  appelc  &  I'univer- 
site  lie  Wirabonrg,  y  attjra  par  sa 
reputation  nn  concours  nomhreux  d'au- 
difeurs,  qu'zl  ench^nait  ft  sob  lefous  par 
la  richesBo  do  hn  diction  et  par  I'fiteudue 
do  SCB  counuissauccB.  De  IS,  il  est 
venii  k  Munich,  oil  je  le  roris  en  1813. 
On  dit  qu'il  a  emhraseu  la  reUg^on  Ca- 
tholiqne." — Essai  awr  Im  EUmens  de 
ia  Philosophie,  par  G.  Gley,  PiincipaJ 
au    College    d'AIcnoo 

pp.  r- 


(,  152. 
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The  space  which  I  have  allotted  to  Kant  has  so  fai'  exceeded 
what  I  intended  he  should  occupy,  that  I  must  pass  over  the 
names  of  many  of  his  countrymen  much  more  worthy  of  public 
attention.  In  the  account  given  by  Degerando  of  the  op- 
ponents of  the  Kantian  system,  some  remarks  are  quoted  from 
diiferent  writers,  which  convey  a  very  favourahle  idea  of  the 
works  from  which  they  are  borrowed.  Among  these  I  would 
more  particularly  distinguish  those  ascribed  to  Jacobi  and  to 
Keinhold.  In  the  MemoirSj  too,  of  the  Berlin  Academy,  where, 
as  Degerando  justly  observes,  the  philosophy  of  Locke  found 
an  asyhun,  while  banished  from  the  rest  of  Grermany,  there  is 
a  considerable  number  of  metaphysical  articles  of  the  highest 
merit.*  Nor  must  I  omit  to  mention  the  contributions  to  tliis 
science  by  the  University  of  Gottingen ;  more  especially  [those 
of  Michaelis]  on  questions  connected  with  the  philosophy  of 
language,  [which  are  in  an  uncommon  degree  original  and 
instructive.]  I  have  great  pleasure,  also,  in  acknowledging  the 
entertaiimient  I  have  received,  and  the  lights  I  have  borrowed 
from  the  learned  labours  of  Meiners  and  of  Herder ;  but  none 
of  these  are  so  closely  connected  with  the  history  of  meta- 
physics as  to  justify  me  in  entering  into  particular  details  with 
respect  to  them.  I  am  ashamed  to  say  that,  in  Great  Britain, 
the  only  one  of  these  names  which  has  been  much  tallied  of  is 
that  of  Kant ;  a  circumstance  which,  I  trust,  will  apologize 
for  the  length  to  which  the  foregoing  observations  have  ex- 
tended. ^ 


'  111  a  volume  of  this  collection  {for 
tho  year  1797)  which  happeua  to  be 
now  Ijing  before  me,  [I  oannot  help 
pointing  out  two  ingemoua  and  interast- 
iug  articles  by  M.  Ancillon  (le  p^re.) 
The  first  of  these  ia  a,  Dialogu,s  heiiaien 
SmHe  and  Serlceley.  The  other  is  en- 
miei,  Esaai  OotdUigique  but  VAme^ 
The  same  volume  contains  three  pro- 
found and  important  Mewoira  <m  Pro- 
habililka,  by  M.  Pi-lvOHt  and  M.  ITIml- 
lier.  None  of  these  authors,  I  am 
aware,  is  of  Ocrniiiu  oHgJn,  but  as  (he 


Academy  of  Berlin  liiis  had  llie  merit  to 
bring  their  papera  before  the  pubiic,  I 
could  not  omit  this  opportunity  of  re- 
commending them  to  the  attention  of 
my  readers.  To  a  very  important  ob- 
servation made  by  MM.  Preyost  aad 
I'Hnilliei',  which  baa  beea  the  aabject 
of  some  disputa,  I  am  happy  to  avail 
myaelf  of  the  aame  opportunity  to  eK 
presa  my  unqualified  aas  nt  — S  e  pp 
15  and  .^I  of  tbo  Memo  a  bcl  ngmg  to 
the  Clatse  de  PAi/oeopA  <  Bpftila  ve 
'  8pc  Kofe  AAA. 
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The  only  other  country  of  Europe  from  which  any  contribu- 
tions to  metapbyeical  philosophy  could  be  reasonably  looked 
for,  during  the  eighteenth  century,  is  Italy ;  and  to  this  parti- 
cular branch  of  science  I  do  not  know  that  any  Italian  of  much 
celebrity  hae,  in  these  later  times,  turned  his  attention.  The 
metaphysical  works  of  Cardinal  Gerdil  (a  native  of  Savoy)  tire 
extolled  by  some  French  writers ;  but  none  of  them  have  ever 
happened  to  fall  in  my  way.i  At  a  more  recent  period, 
Genovesi,  a  Neapolitan  philosopher,^  (best  known  as  a  political 
econonmt,)  has  attracted  a  good  deal  of  notice  by  some  meta- 
physical publications.  Their  chief  object  is  said  to  be  to  re- 
concile, as  far  as  possible,  the  opinions  of  Leibnitz  with  those 
of  Locke.  "  Pendant  que  Condillac  donnait  inutilement  des 
lemons  a  un  Prince  d'ltalie,  Genovesi  en  donnait  avec  plus  de 
succes  A  ses  Aleves  Kapolitains :  il  combinait  le  mieux  qu'il  lui 
etoit  possible  les  theories  de  Leibnitz,  pour  lequel  il  eut  tou- 
jourfl  une  prevention  favorable,  avec  celb  de  Locke,  qu'il  ac- 
rreditft  le  premier  en  Italic,"^     Vanous  other  works  of  greater 


'  Hifl  Iwii   first  publiealinnfl    wliioli 
I  1  [i^oi  at  the  pli  losopbj    f 

T     I         1  may  ]  dgo  from  tl  e 

<   I  n  t  1  kcl}      n  tlie  present 

t  a  to  et  to  Hny  0  106  (y  1  Tftc 
r  maieriah^/  oftlw  Soui  Uemrmtt  a^ 
ed  agamst  Mr  Locke  on  the  san 
P  eqles  on  wlich  tlas  PlSosople 
lua  Demonalrated  ike  iHoHsteaee  and  die 
Taaaalerl/ditii  of  God,  Turin,  1747. 
2.  Defence  of  tlie  C^pimorf  of  Male- 
briiwrlie,  on  Uie  Niitare  aitd  Origin  of 
oiw  Ideas,  aijaimt  the  examlnatiim  of 
Mr.  Locke.  Turin,  1748.  Tlie  only 
"tlicr  worke  of  GeiiJil  wHoU  I  liave  Been 
t'cforre'l  tu  arc,  A  DiaeBrtalioa  om  the 
Tncompatittiliiij  of  the  Frinciplee  of  Des- 
cartes tnith  those  of  Spimosa;  and  A 
RefuttiHon  of  some  JViwcipfes  nuiin- 
tfiin^d  m  (Ae  Emile  of  Bovaseiva. 

Of  tMa  kat  perfbrmnace,  BouBseau  ia 
reported  to  linvo  Bnid,  "  FoL'S  I'imiipie 
eeAt  f/iibli^  coy4re  mai  qvf  j'f  ' 


,V?i 


{Won-. 


Did  Sist.  article  Oerdil.)  In  the 
an  e  a  "tide,  a,  reference  is  mtidc  to  a 
publ  e  d  aoourse  of  tlie  celebrated  M. 
MftU"an  of  the  Academy  of  ScienceB,  in 
nhioli  ho  prononnces  tliB  following 
1  dgment  on  Gerdil's  metaphyBical 
p  w  s  "  Gerdil  parte  awee  lid  rforw 
toiia  e  Usanirs  «b  e»prit  g^omStriqiie, 
qui  manipie  trap  sotivent 


'  Born  1712  ;   died  1769. 

'  Revue  Eticudop^ditpte,  oh  Awa- 
hfse  Maisonn^e  d&a  ProdvCtidis  lesphts 
Semarqtuiblee  dans  la  Liti^ratm'e,  lee 
SoietieeB,  et  les  Arts.  1  vol.  Sme  liv- 
raisoii,  p.  615.  Paris,  Mara  1819. 
(TliB  writer  of  tlie  article  quoted  in  the 
tert  is  M.  Sarpi,  an  ItaKan  by  birth, 
who,  after  hanng  diHtin^slied  biinself 
by  various  publicationB  in  his  own  coun- 
try, Ims  now  (if  I  am  not  mistaken) 
fixod  hia  reeiilenco  at  Paiis.  In  hie 
nirti  philoaopliienl  opinions,  he  seems  tn 
ho   a  CiUoTTcr    of   Condihac'B   School, 
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or  leas  celebrity,  from  Itaimn  authors,  seem  to  anaounce  a 
growiag  taste  in  that  part  of  Europe  for  these  abstract  re- 
searches. The  immea  of  Francisco  Soave,  of  Biagioli,  and  of 
Mariano  GigH,  are  advant^;eously  mentioned  by  their  country- 
men ;  but  none  of  their  works,  as  far  as  I  can  learn,  have  yet 
reached  Scotland.  Indeed,  with  the  single  exception  of  Bos- 
covich,  I  recollect  no  writer  on  the  other  side  of  the  Alps, 
whose  metaphysical  speculations  have  been  heard  of  in  this 
island.  This  is  the  more  to  be  regretted,  as  the  specimens  he 
has  given,  hoth  of  originality  and  soundness  in  some  of  his 
abstract  discussions,  convey  a  very  favourable  idea  of  the 
schools  in  which  he  received  his  education.  The  authority  to 
which  be  seems  most  inclined  to  lean  is  that  of  Leibnitz ;  but, 
on  all  important  questions  he  exercises  his  own  judgment,  and 
often  combats  Leibndta  with  equal  freedom  and  success.  Ee- 
markable  instances  of  this  occur  in  his  strictures  on  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  sufficient  reason,  and  in  the  Umitations  with  which 
he  has  admitted  the  law  of  continuity. 

The  vigour,  and,  at  the  same  time,  the  versatility  of  talents, 
displayed  in  the  voluminous  works  of  this  extraordinary  man, 


otherwiEe  lie  w 
BO  highl;  as  hi 


ucelj  have  apoken 
me  of  tlie  Frencli 
a  qui,  d'apree 
sa  denomination  rfcente  pourrait  etre 
considoree  oonraie  speoialoDiont  duo  aus 
I'ranfais,  laais  qui  est  uueei  ancienne 
que  la  pUloaopliie,  puisqu'uUc  e,  pour 
olijet  la  ginSration  dea  idues  et  I'analyee 


a,  n'esi  pas  Strangdre  aux  Italiens, 
comme  on  pourrait  lo  oroire.") 

Genovesi  is  oonsidereil  by  an  liis- 
tuiitui  of  liigli  rcputatiun,  as  the  retbr- 
mor  of  Italian  pliilosoplif.  If  tlie 
exaoution  of  hia  Treatise  ok  Logic  oor- 
Tesponds  at  all  to  tlie  enl^htoned  -views 
Willi  which  the  design  sBaras  to  have 
lieon  conceived.  It  cannot  fail  to  be  a 
work  of  mach  practical  utility.  "  Mn 
chi  pud  TBTamente  dirsi  il  ritbimatore 
dell'  Italiana  filoeofia,  chi  la  teoe  tosto 
e  respettare   da'    piii  dotti 


filoaofl  delle  aide  noaioni,  chi  eeppe  ar- 
ricchire  di  nnovi  pregi  la  logion,  la  me- 
tafiaica,  e  la  morale,  fu  il  celebre  Geno- 
vesi.  Tuttoch^  molti  fossero  Etati  i 
filOBofl  che  oeroarono  con  sottili  riflea- 
^oni,  e  giusti  prccetti  d'^guiaro  la  mente 
a  penaore  ed  a  Ti^ionaie  con  esattezza 
0  veritit,  e  Bacono,  Malobrftuche,  Loke, 
Wolflo,  e  molt'  altri  BembraBsera  avere 
esaurito  qnantfl  y'era  da  ectivere  bu  tale 
arte,  Beppe  nondimeno  il  Qenovesi  tro- 
yare  nuove  OBeervaaioni,  e  nuovi  ayverti- 
raenti  da  prepoiTe,  e  dare  una  If^oa  piii 
piena  e  oampiuta,  e  piii  utile  Bon.  solo 
alio  Etndio  della  iilosofla,  e  generaJ- 
mcnte  ad  ogni  Btudio  ecientjfico,  ma 
eziandio  alia  condotta  morale,  ad  alia 
civile  societa." — DdP  Online,  <fe  Fro- 
ffreaai,  e  dello  Staio  atttiide  d'  Ugni  Let- 
teratam  dell'  Abate  D.  GioTanni  An- 
drea. Tomo.  IT.  pp.260,  261.  Veneai^ 
1800. 
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veflect  the  liigliest  lionour  on  tbe  couiitry  wliicli  gave  liim 
birth,  and  would  almost  tempt  one  to  give  credit  to  the  theory 
which  ascribes  to  the  genial  climatea  of  the  south  a  beneficial 
influence  on  the  intellectual  frame.  Italy  is  certainly  the  only 
part  of  Europe  where  mafcliematicians  and  metaphysicians  of 
the  highest  rank  have  produced  such  poetry  as  has  proceeded 
from  tbe  pens  of  Eoscovich  and  Stay.  It  m  in  this  rare  balance 
of  imagination,  and  of  tbe  reasoning  powers,  that  tbe  perfection 
of  tbe  human  intellect  will  be  allowed  to  consist ;  and  of  this 
balance  a  far  greater  number  of  instances  may  be  quoted  from 
Italy,  (reekoning  from  Galileo '  downwards,)  than  in  any  other 
corner  of  tbe  learned  world, 

Tbe  sciences  of  ethiea  and  of  political  economy,  seem  to  be 
more  suited  to  the  taste  of  the  modern  Italians,  than  logic  or 
metaphysics,  properly  so  called.  And  in  tbe  two  former 
branches  of  knowledge,  they  have  certainly  contributed  much 
to  tbe  instruction  and  improvement  of  tbe  eighteenth  century. 
But  on  these  subjects  we  are  not  yet  prepared  to  enter. 

In  the  New  World,  tbe  utate  of  society  and  of  manners  baa 
not  hitherto  been  so  favourable  to  abstract  science  as  to  pur- 
suits wbicli  come  home  directly  to  the  business  of  human  life. 
There  is,  however,  owe  metaphysician  of  whom  America  has  to 
boast,  who,  in  logical  acnteness  and  subtility,  does  not  yield  to 
any  disputant  bred  in  tbe  universities  of  Europe.  I  need  not 
say,  that  I  allude  to  Jonathan  Edwards.  But,  at  the  time  when 
he  wrote,  the  state  of  America  was  more  favourable  than  it  now 
is,  or  can  for  a  long  period  be  expected  to  he,  to  such  inquiries 
as  those  wliicb  engaged  bis  attention  ;  inquiries,  by  the  way,  to 
wluch  his  thoughts  were  evidently  tui-ned,  less  by  the  impulse 
of  speculative  curiosity,  than  by  his  anxiety  to  defend  the  theo- 
logical system  in  which  he  had  been  educated,  and  to  which  he 
was  most  conscientiously  and  zealously  attached.  The  effect  of 
this  anxiety  in  sharpening  his  faculties,  and  in  keeping  his 

'  Si'O  a  most  inlereKliiig  nccontit  of  teraire  eCIIatU,  l"tvi.  r.  pp.  ',\?,\,  ct  seq. 
(iaIileo'B    taste   for  postry  and    polite       a  Paris,  iai2. 
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polemical  vigilance  constantly  on  the  alert,  may  be  traced  in 
every  step  of  liis  argument.^ 

In  the  meantime,  a  new  and  unexpected  mine  of  intellectual 
wealth  has  been  opened  to  the  learned  of  Europe,  in  those 
regions  of  the  East,  which,  although  in  all  probability  the  cradle 
of  civilisation  and  science,  were,  till  very  lately,  better  known 
in  the  annals  of  commerce  than  of  philosophy.  The  metaphy- 
sical and  ethical  remains  of  the  Indian  sages  ai^e,  in  a  peculiar 
degree,  interesting  and  instructive ;  inasmuch  as  they  seem  to 
have  furnished  the  genns  of  the  chief  systems  taught  in  the 
Grecian  schools.  The  favourite  theories,  however,  of  the  Hin- 
doos will,  all  of  them,  he  found,  more  or  less,  tinctured  with 


'  While  this  })ieseriali<m  whb  in  the 
prese,  I  received  a  new  AmeiicaE  puh- 
lioatioi!.  eutdtleJ,  "  TransactiimB  of  tlie 
SiiiariaU  <ttid  IJteraiFy  Committee  of 
the  Americaii  PMlosophieal  SoB'eij), 
held  at  Philaddphiti,  for  Beoniating 
Useful  Knowiledge"  toI,  i.  Philadel- 
phia, 1819.  From  an  athartiBemeiit 
prefiied  to  tlija  volume,  it  appears  that, 
;it  a  meetiug  of  IJub  leameii  hodj  iii 
1815,  it  wae  resolyed,  "  ITiat  a  new 
tommittei;  ba  added  to  those  already 
KStubliahed,  to  be  deiiommat«d  the  Com- 
mittee of  History,  Moral  ScianuH,  and 
General  Literature."  It  was  with  great 
pleasure  I  observed,  that  one  of  the  first 
uhjec-ts  tK)  which  tho  committee  has 
direuted  its  attention  is  to  investigate 
and  ascei'tain,  as  mnch  aa  possible,  the 
stincturc  and  grammatical  forma  of  the 
laugnagea  of  the  aboriginal  nations  of 
America.  The  Bep>H  of  the  eon'c- 
eponding  secretary,  (M.  Dupoiiceau,) 
dated  January  1819,  with  respect  to  tlio 
progress  then  made  in  tliis  investigation, 
is  highly  curious  and  interesting,  and 
displays  not  only  enlarged  and  phitoso- 
phical  views,  but  an  intiinato  acquaint- 
anuu  with  the  philological  rescarcheB  of 
Adelung,  Vater,  Hnmboldt,  and  other 
Gorman  scholars.    All  this  evinces  hu 


enlightened  curiosity,  and  an  extent  uf 
literary  information,  which  could  scarce- 
ly have  been  expected  in  these  rising 
states  for  many  years  to  come. 

The  mpid  pi'ogress  which  Hie  Ameri- 
cana have  lately  made  in  the  art  of  writ- 
ing, liaa  been  remarked  by  various  cri- 
tics, and  it  ia  certainly  a  very  important 
fact  in  the  history  of  their  litaraluro. 
TheiF  stafe  papers  were,  uideed,  always 
distinguished  by  a  attain  of  animated 
and  vigorous  eloqucnco  ;  hut  as  most  of 
them  were  composed  on  the  spur  of  the 
occasion,  tlieir  authors  liad  little  time  to 
bestow  on  the  niceties,  or  even  upon  tlia 
purity  of  diction.  An  attention  to  these 
is  the  slow  oflkpring  of  laamad  loisora, 
and  of  the  diligent  study  of  the  best 
models.  This  I  presume  was  Gray's 
meaning,  whan  he  said,  that  "  good 
writing  not  only  required  great  parts, 
hut  the  very  best  of  those  parts  ;"* — a 
maxim  which,  if  true,  would  point  out 
tlio  state  of  the  public  taste  with  respect 
to  style,  as  the  siu^st  test  among  any 
people  of  the  general  improvement  whicli 
their  intellectual  powera  have  received ; 
and.  which,  when  applied  to  our  Trans- 
atlantic bi'Bthren,  would  justify  sanguine 
espottations  of  the  attaininents  of  the 
rising  generation. 
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those  ascetic  habite  of  abstract  and  mystical  meditation  which 
seem  to  have  been,  in  all  e^s,  congenial  to  their  constitutional 
temperament  Of  such  habits,  an  Idealism,  approaching  to 
that  of  Berkeley  and  Malebranche,  is  as  natural  an  offspring, 
as  Materialism  is  of  the  gay  and  dissipated  manners,  which, 
in  great  and  luxurious  capitals,  are  constantly  inviting  the 
thoughts  abroad. 

To  these  remains  of  ancient  science  in  the  East,  the  attention 
of  Europe  was  first  called  by  Eernier,  a  most  intelligent  and 
authentic  traveller,  of  whom  I  formerly  took  notice  as  a 
favourite  pupil  of  Gassendi  But  it  is  chiefly  by  our  own  coun- 
trymen that  the  field  which  he  opened  has  been  subsequently 
explored ;  and  of  their  meritorious  labours  in  the  prosecution 
of  this  task,  during  the  reign  of  our  late  Sovereign,  it  is  scarcely 
possible  to  form  too  high  an  estimate. 

Much  more,  however,  may  be  yet  expected,  if  such  a  prodigy 
as  Sir  William  Jones  should  again  appear,  uniting,  in  as  mira^ 
culouB  a  degree,  the  gift  of  tongues  with  the  spirit  of  philo- 
sophy. The  structure  of  the  Sanscrit,  in  itself,  independently  of 
the  treasures  locked  up  in  it,  affords  one  of  the  most  puzzhng 
subjects  of  inquiry  that  was  ever  presented  to  human  ingenuity. 
The  affinities  and  filiations  of  different  tongues,  as  evinced  in 
their  corresponding  roots  and  other  coincidences,  are  abundantly 
curious,  but  incomparably  more  easy  in  the  explanation,  than 
the  systematical  analogy  which  is  said  to  exist  between  the 
Sansci'it  and  the  Greek,  (and  also  between  the  Sanscrit  and  the 
Latin,  which  is  considered  as  the  most  ancient  dialect  of  the 
Greek,)  in  the  conjugations  and  flexions  of  their  verbs,  and  in 
many  other  particulars  of  their  mechanism ;  an  analogy  which 
is  represented  as  so  complete,  that,  in  the  versions  which  have 
been  made  from  the  one  language  into  the  other,  "  Sanscrit," 
we  are  told,  "  answers  to  Greek,  as  face  to  face  in  a  glass."' 
That  the  Sanscrit  did  not  grow  up  to  the  perfection  which  it 
now  exhibits,  from  popular  and  casual  modes  of  speech,  the  un- 

'  Loiter  froni  tliB  Bovereod  David  the  Goepda,  (daled  Calcutta,  September 
Brown,  Provoat  of  tlie  College  of  Fort  1806,  and  pnblished  in  some  of  the 
Wiliinyn,  almiit  tlio  Samcril  Edition  of      Literary  Jowmah  of  the  day.) 
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exampTcd  regularity  of  its  forms  seems  almost  to  demonstrate ; 
and  yet,  should  this  supposition  be  rejeeted,  to  what  other 
hypothesia  shall  we  have  recourse,  which  does  not  involve  equal 
if  not  greater  improbabilities  ?  The  problem  ie  well  worthy  of 
the  attention  of  philosophical  grammarians;  and  the  Bolution 
of  it,  whatever  it  may  be,  can  scarcely  fail  to  throw  some  new 
lights  on  the  history  of  the  human  race,  as  well  as  on  that  of 
the  human  mind, 

[* "  I  have  long  harboured  a  suepicion  that  some,  perhapa 
much,  of  the  Indian  science  was  derived  from  the  Greeks  of 
Bactriana." — (Gibbon's  Rom.  Hist.  vol.  vii.  294.)  This  is  also 
the  opinion  of  the  very  learned  and  judicious  Meiners. — [Hist. 
DoctriTixB  de  vero  Deo,  pp.  122,  seq.)  Meiners  refers  to  some 
arguments  in  support  of  it  in  Bayer's  Historia  Regni  Grm- 
corum  Bactiiani,  p.  165.*  As  this  author  is  often  quoted  by 
Gibbon,  it  ia  not  unlikely  that  he  derived  tlie  hint  from  him. — 
Sec  Robcrtfton's  India,  pp.  33,  34.] 


SECT.   Vin. — METAITIYSICAI,  PHILOSOPHY  OF  SCOTLAND. 

It  now  only  remains  for  me  to  take  a  slight  survey  of  the 
rise  and  progress  of  the  Metaphysical  Philosophy  of  Scotland ; 
and  if,  in  treating  of  this,  I  should  be  somewhat  more  minute 
than  in  the  former  parte  of  this  Historical  Sketch,  I  flatter 
myself  that  allowances  will  be  made  for  my  anxiety  to  supply 
some  chasms  in  the  literary  history  of  my  country,  which  could 

«  Eoetored. — On  Mr.  Stewart's  spa-      iiiJagat.    Qua  in  re  multuin  tribui  coc- 

culations  toucliing  the  Sansorit,  see  of     joctuiiB,  ipae  yir  (Jim  doctiBaimus  aito 

tliie  colleotioti,  vol.  iv. — Editor.  negavit.    Odiosiim  hoc  est  saape  suspi- 

caii  inquit,  attamen,  ut  niea  opinio  fort, 

'  [Tlie  tbllowing  account  of  Buyer's  in  tempore  ot  loco  uecoBsariniu  alquo 
Tiook  is  g^ven  by  Elotziiis  in  an  epistle  utile,  ut  onim  in  obscurisaimis  q^uies- 
prufiied  to  Bityeri  Opuscida  ad  Sig-  dunibna  piimum  eat,  uaspicaii,  ita,  ai 
ton'am  .iiriijiKwn,  ifo.  .^ctowin,  HaliB,  nihil  profitiamus  ampliue,  exatare  et 
1770: — "Imprimis  vero  Inctoiibus  per-  cognoHoi  euspiuionee  nostras  convenit, 
auudere  conatur,  Indoa  a  QrteciB  nuiue-  quibus  fortnssfl  aHis  occasio  priebcatar, 
rornm  nomina  et  nmthematioBS  diaci-  aiit  hoc  ipsum,  aut  novnin,  ct  diveraHm 
plinas  aceopisse,  et  Tins,  quibua  (Irteca?  iter  sibi  mmiiendi,  quo  jiroxinio  nd  veii- 
Bi'tcB  cum  Oriontc  eonunnnicatre  fucvint,      tiitem  pcrvpiiiiitur."] 
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authwiticallVj  filkd  up  by  i 


The  Metapliysical  Philosophy  of  Scotland,  and,  indeed,  tlie 
literary  taste  in  general,  which  so  remarkably  distinguiBhed 
this  country  during  the  last  century,  may  he  dated  from  the 
lectures  of  Dr.  Francis  Hutcheson,  in  the  University  of  Glasgow. 
Strong  indications  of  the  same  speculative  spirit  may  be  traced 
in  earlier  writers  ;^  but  it  was  from  this  period  that  Scotland, 
after  a  long  slumber,  began  again  to  attract  general  notice  in 
the  republic  of  letters.^ 

The  writings  of  Dr.  Hutcheson,  however,  are  more  closely 
connected  with  the  history  of  Ethical  than  of  Metaphysical 


'  \n  Itali  lo  writer  of  s  me  note  ui  a 
work  published  m  17b3  assigns  the 
Banio  date  to  the  reiivsl  of  letters  iii 
bcotlond  Fra  i  t^Dti  e  si  chian 
Scnttori  c]  e  flin  one  nella  Gum  Bre 
tignaa  tempi  della  Reg  na  Anna,  iion 
Be  ne  confa  pnr  nno  che  Bia  naeito  da 
Soozia  Francesco  Hutcheaon 

venuto  n  I^cozia  a  prt  fesoarvi  la  Filo- 
aofla  o  gli  stnd  i  di  umanitll  nella  Uni 
versita  di  Glasgow,  vinhinuo  per  tutto 
il  paese  colle  ietnizione  n  viva  voee,  e 
ooQ  egrcgie  opere  dat«  alle  etampe,  un 
vivo  genio  per  gli  (rtuiili  filoBofici,  e  lite- 
rarii,  e  Bpiuss  i^u!  fecondisaimi  eomi, 
d'onde  radiamo  nascete  b1  felioo  fnitti,  o 
61  oopioaa." — -Diacorio  sopra  fe  Vicende 
della  Lelterahira,  dd  Sig.  Carlo  I>enma, 
p.  224,  Glasgow  edition,  1763. 

I  was  somewhat  surprised  to  meet 
with  the  foregoing  ohservations  in  the 
work  of  a  foreigner;  Init  wheiavor  ha 
acquired  his  information,  it  evinces,  in 
those  from  whom  it  waa  denied,  a  more 
intimate  aeqimintonce  with  the  tradi- 
tionary history  of  letters  in  this  country 
than  has  fallen  to  the  share  of  most  of 
our  own  anthors  who  have  treated  of 
that  anbjeot,  ]  have  heard  it  con^jec- 
tMred,  that  the  materials  of  his  section 


on   SLOttisIi   literature  had  hoen  com- 
municated to  him  by  Mr.  Hume. 

Anotlier  foreign  writer,  much  better 
qualihed  than  Deiiina  to  appreciate  the 
merits  of  Hutoheson,  has  expressed  him- 
self upon  this  subject  with  Iiia  usual  pre- 
cihion  '  L'&ole  Ecoaaaiee  a  en  quel- 
qu  sort©  pour  fondatsur  Hutcheson, 
maitre  et  prideceaseur  da  Smith.  C'eat 
ce  philoaophe  qui  lui  a  imprimfi  Hon  car- 
actJre  ct  qui  a  commence  a  lui  donner 
de  1  eclat."  In  a  note  upon  this  passago, 
the  author  obaorves,— "  O'est  en  ce  aaul 
sens  qu'on  pent  donner  on  chef  &  una 
6cole  de  pliilosophie  qui,  comme  on  ie 
■verra,  profeeso  d'aillenra  la  plus  parfaiCe 
ind6pendanoe  de  rautotitS." — See  the 
eicellent  reflections  upon  the  posthu- 
mous works  of  Adam  Smith,  annexed 
by  M.  Prevoet  to  hia  translation  of  that 

Dr.  Hutcheson'a  first  eourao  of  lec- 
tures at  Qlaagow  was  given  in  1730. 
He  was  a  native  of  Ireland,  and  ia  ac- 
cordingly called  by  Doninn  "  un  dotto 
IrlandflHe;"  but  he  was  of  Scotch  ex- 
traction, (his  iatlier  or  grandfather  hav- 
ing been  a  younger  son  of  a  respectable 
family  in  Ayrshire,)  and  he  was  sent 
over  when  very  young  to  receire  his 
education  in  Scotland. 
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Science ;  and  I  shall,  accordingly,  delay  any  remarks  whicli  I 
have  to  offer  upon  them  till  I  enter  upon  that  port  of  my  sub- 
ject. There  are,  indeed,  some  very  original  and  important 
metaphysical  hints  scattered  over  his  works ;  but  it  is  chiefly 
as  an  ethical  writer  that  he  is  known  to  the  world,  and  that  he 
is  entitled  to  a  place  among  the  philosophera  of  the  eighteenth 
century.^ 

Among  the  contemporaries  of  Dr,  Hutcheson,  there  was  one 
Scottish  metaphysician  (Andrew  Baxter,  author  of  the  Inquiry 
into  the  Nature  of  the  Human  Soul)  whose  name  it  would  be 
improper  to  pass  over  without  some  notice,  after  the  splendid 
eulogy  bestowed  on  his  work  by  Warburton.  "  He  who  would 
see  the  juetest  and  precisest  notions  of  God  and  the  soul  may 
read  this  book,  one  of  the  most  finished  of  the  kind,  in  my 
humble  opinion,  that  the  present  times,  greatly  advanced  in 
true  philosophy,  have  produced."^ 

To  this  unqualified  praise,  I  must  confess,  I  do  not  think 
Baxter's  Inquiry  altogether  entitled,  although  I  readily  acknow- 
ledge that  it  displays  considerable  ingenuity  as  well  as  learning. 
Some  of  the  remarks  on  Berkeley's  argument  against  the  exist- 
ence of  matter  are  acute  and  just,  and,  at  the  time  when  they 
were  published,  had  the  merit  of  novelty. 

'  One  of  tho  chief  olgectB  of  Hutohe- 
Bon's  writings 


a  ejstem  of  Maudcville ;  a  system 
leliioh  was  the  natural  offepiing  of  some 
of  Locke's  I'eiiBoninga  agsiaat  tlie  esist- 
ence  of  innate  practical  principlea. 

As  amoraliet,  Hutcheson  was  a  worm 
admirer  of  the   ancients,  imd  ssems  to 
have  boon  particulsirly  smitten  with  tliat 
favourite  doctriDe  of  the  Socratic  achool 
which  identifies  the  good  with  the  iean- 
tifid.    Hence  he  was  led  to  follow  much 
tiw  closely  the  eitample  of  Shaftesb  iiy 
in    considering   moral   distinEtion 
lounded  more  on  sentiment  than  on     a- 
son,  and  to  apeak  vaguely  of  virtu 
a  sort  of  noNe  entJiuaUiata :  but  he  w 
led,  at  tho  same  time,  to  connect  w  h 
his  ethical 


moay,  in  which  he  pareiiod,  with  con- 
siderafala  Buccess,  the  path  recently 
struck  out  by  Addison  in  his  Sieaye  on 
the  Pleaswes  of  the  Imagination.  These 
inquiries  of  Hutcheson,  togetlier  with 
Ms  Thoaghia  ott  Lmuihter,  although 
tboy  may  not  be  very  highly  priiicd  for 
their  depth,  Leai'  everywhere  the  marks 
of  an  enlarged  and  cultivated  mind,  and, 
whatever  may  have  been  their  efiecta 
oleewhei'e,  certainly  contiibui«d  power- 
fully, in  oar  Northern  seats  of  learning, 
uce  a  taste  for  more  liberal  and 

Bga      p  u'snita  tfasn  cuuld  have  been 
pec    d        soon  to  succeed  to  the  iti- 
ce  h  gotiy,  and  barbarism  of  the 
p       dmg   entuiy. 

8  avbiu-ton's  Divine  legation 

f  M        demaiislriited,  p.  395  of  llie 
first  c(htlon. 
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Oue  of  bis  diBtinguishing  doctriues  k,  that  the  Deity  Ihimself] 
is  the  immediate  agent  in  producing  the  phenomena  of  the 
Mat^iai  World ;  but  that,  in  the  Moral  World,  the  case  is 
different, — a  doctrine  which,  whatever  may  be  thought  of  it  in 
other  respects,  is  undoubtedly  a  great  improvement  on  that  of 
Malebranche,  which,  by  representing  God  as  the  only  agent  in 
the  uniyerse,  was  not  le^  inconsistent  than  the  Bcheme  of 
Spinoza  with  the  moral  nature  of  Man.  "  The  Deity  (says 
Baster)  is  not  only  at  the  head  of  Nature,  but  in  every  part  of 
it.  A  chain  of  material  causes  betwixt  the  Deity  and  the  effect 
produced,  and  much  more  a  series  of  them,  is  such  a  supposi- 
tion as  would  conceal  the  Deity  ftom  the  knowledge  of  mortals 
for  ever.  We  might  search  for  matter  above  matter,  till  we 
were  lost  in  a  labyrinth  out  of  which  no  philosopher  ever  yet 
found  his  way. — This  way  of  bringing  in  second  causes  is  bor- 
rowed from  the  government  of  the  moral  world,  where  free 
agents  act  a  part ;  but  it  is  very  improperly  applied  to  the  ma- 
terial universe,  where  matter  and  motion  only  (or  mechanism, 
as  it  is  called)  comes  in  competition  with  the  Deity."  ^ 

Notwithstanding,  however,  these  and  other  merits,  Baxter 
has  contributed  so  little  to  the  advancement  of  that  philosophy 
which  has  since  been  cultivated  in  Scotland,  that  I  am  afraid 
the  very  slight  notice  I  have  now  taken  of  him  may  be  consi- 
dered as  an  imseasonable  digression.  The  great  object  of  his 
studies  plainly  was,  to  strengthen  the  old  argument  for  the 
soul's  immateriality,  by  [*  the  doctrine  of  the  inertia  of  matter, 
which  had  recently  attracted  general  attention,  aa  one  of  the 
fimdamental  principles  of  the  Newtonian  Philosophy.]  To  the 
inteUeetual  and  moral  phenomena  of  Man,  and  to  the  laws  by 
which  they  are  regulated,  he  seems  to  have  paid  but  little 
attention.^ 


'  Appendix  to  the  flrat  part  of  tbe  '  Baiter  was  lioro  at  Old  Aberdeen, 

Jnqairy  iiilo  the  Nature  of  the  Human  in  1686  or  1687,  and  died  at  Wliitting- 

Soul,  pp.  109,  1 10.  ham,  in  Eaat  Lothian,  in  1750.    I  havo 

»  Mr.   Stewart  had  substituted  the  not  heen  able  to  disoover  the  date  of 

following  for  "  the  now  lights  fiirniahod  the  first  edition  of  his  Inquiry  into  tlte 

bj  Newton's  discoveries." — Ed.  Satare  of  tlie  Hi/maa  Sold,  hot  the 
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While  Dr.  Hutcheson's  reputation  as  au  author,  and  still 
more  as  an  eloquent  teacher,  wiis  at  its  zenith  ia  Scotland,  Mr. 
Hume  hegan  hie  literary  career,  by  the  publication  of  his  Treeb- 
Use  ofHimwm  Nature.  It  appeared  in  1739,  hut  seems  at  that 
time  to  have  attracted  little  or  no  attention  from  the  public. 
According  to  the  author  himself,  "  never  literary  attempt  was 
more  unfortunate.  It  fell  dead-born  from  the  press,  without 
reaching  such  distinction  aa  even  to  excite  a  murmur  among 
the'zealots."  It  forms,  however,  a  very  important  link  in  this 
Historical  Sketch,  as  it  has  contributed,  either  directly  or  in- 
directly, more  than  any  other  single  work,  to  the  subsequent 
progress  of  the  Philosophy  of  the  Human  Mind.  In  order  to 
adapt  his  principles  better  to  the  public  taste,  the  author  after- 
wards threw  them  into  the  more  popular  form  of  Essays ;  but 
it  is  in  the  original  work  that  philosophical  readers  will  always 
study  his  system,  and  it  is  there  alone  that  the  relations  and 
bearings  of  its  different  parts,  as  well  as  its  connexion  with  the 
speculations  of  his  immediate  predecessors,  can  be  distinctly 
traced.  It  is  there,  too,  that  his  metaphysical  talents  appear, 
in  my  opinion,'to  the  greatest  advantage ;  nor  am  I  certain 
that  he  has  anywhere  else  displayed  more  skill  or  a  sounder 
taste  in  point  of  composition.' 

eecond  edition  appeared  in  1737,  two  considered,  tbat  long  liefuFC  tlio  publica- 

years   before    the    publication  of  Mr.  tion  of  his  EBsaye,  Mr.  Hume  bad  sban- 

Hume's  Treatise  of  Human  Nature.  doned  all  bis  metapbysicai  researches. 

•  A  genfJeman,*  wbo  iivod  in  habits  In  proof  of  this,  I  shall  quote  a  passage 

of  great  intiniacj  with  Dr.  Eeid  towards  from  a  letter  of  bis  to  Sir  Gilbert  Elliot^ 

the  close  of  hia  life,  and  on  whose  accu-  whioh,  though  withoat  a  dale,  seems 

raoj  I  caa  fiillj  depend,  i-ememberB  to  ftom  its  contents  to  have  been  written 

have  heard  Mm   say  repeatedly,   that  aboot  1760  or  1751.    The  passage  is 

"  Mr.  Hume,  in.  his  ^Moi/s,  appeared  to  interesting  on  another  account,   as  it 

have  forgt/tlen  kU  Metaphysics."    Nor  serves  to  sTiew  how  much  Mr.  Hmne 

will  this  supposition  be  thoaght  impro-  undervalued  the  utility  of  mathematical 

table,  if,  in  addition  to  the  subtle  and  learning,  and.  conaaqnentlyhow  little  he 

fugitive  nature  of  the  snbjecta  canvassed  was  aware  of  its  importance  as  an  organ 

in  the  Treatise  ofHwman  Nature,  it  be  of  pbjsiori  diacovery,  and  as  the  foun- 
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The  gi'eat  objects  of  Mr,  Hume's  Treatise  of  Human  Nature 
will  be  beat  explained  in  his  own  words. 

"  'Tis  evident  that  all  the  sciences  have  a  relation,  greater  or 
less,  to  human  nature,  and  that,  however  wide  any  of  them 


dation  of  some  of  tliB  most  necessary 
arts  of  civilined  life.  "  I  am  eoriy  tliat 
our  correHpondenco  should  lead  ub  into 
these  ahetract  speculations.  I  hHTe 
thought,  and  read,  and  oomposed  very 
little  on  such  questions  of  late.  Morals, 
politics,  and  literature,  liavo  emplojod 
all  my  time  ;  but  still  the  other  topics 
I  miTst  think  more  curious,  important, 
antertaining,  and  uHoful,  than  any  geo- 
metry that  is  deeper  than  Euoliil." 

I  bare  said  tlmt  it  ia  in  Mr.  Hume's 
earliest  work  that  his  metaphysical 
talents  up]icar,  in  my  opinion,  to  tho 
greatest  adviuitago.  From  tlie  follow- 
ing adTBrtisomcnt,  honever,  prefixed,  in 
the  latest  odition  of  his  'works,  in  the 
second  voliune  of  liis  Essays  and  Trea- 
tises, Mr.  Hume  himself  would  appear 
to  have  thought  differently.  "  Most  of 
the  principles  and  reasonings  contained 
in  this  vohtme  wero  puUishcd  in  a  work 
in  three  volnmes,  caUfld  A  Treatise  of 
Hwnfin  N'atitrs ;  a  work  which  the 
author  had  projected  hefore  he  left  Col- 
lege, and  which  he  wrote  and  pxtbliehed 
not  long  after.  But  not  finding  it  suc- 
oessRil,  he  ivaa  sensible  of  his  error  in 
going  to  iho  press  too  early,  and  lie  cast 
the  whole  anew  in  the  following  pieces, 
whero  somo  negligences  in  his  former 
reasoning,  and  some  in  the  compression, 
are,  he  hopes,  corrected.  Yet  several 
writers,  who  have  lionourod  the  anther's 
philosophy  with  answers,  have  taken 
care  to  direct  all  their  batteries  against 
that  juvenile  work,  which  the  anthor 
never  acknowledged,  and  have  affijcted 
to  triumph  in  any  advantage  which  thej 
imagined  they  had  obtained  over  it ;  a 
practice  very  contrary  to  all  rules  of  can- 
dour and  fair  dealing,  and  a  strong  in- 
stance oE  those  pnleniical  artifiieB  which 


a  bigoted  zeal  thinks  itself  authorized  to 
employ.   Henceforth,  the  author  desires 


that  tJie  folk 


ting  pieces  may 


may  alone  he 


regarded  aa  containing  his  philosophical 
sentiments  and  principles." 

After  this  declaration,  it  certainly 
woTiId  he  highly  unoandid  to  impute  to 
Mr.  Hnme  any  philosopMcal  sentiments 
or  principles  not  lo  be  found  in  his  Pld- 
losuphical  Kssays,  as  well  as  in  his 
Trealise..  But  where  is  the  unfairaoss 
of  replying  to  any  plausible  aignments 
in  the  latter  work,  even  although  Mr. 
Hume  may  have  omitted  them  in  his 
Eubseqiient  publications ;  more  especially 
where  these  ai'gumonta  supply  aiiy  use- 
ful lights  for  iUustrating  his  mora  popu- 
lar compositions  ?  Tho  Ti'eatise  of 
Mnman  Nuitire  will  ceitainly  be  TO- 
momhered  as  long  as  any  of  Mr.  Hume's 
pldloBOphical  writings ;  nor  is  any  per- 
son qualified  either  to  approve  or  to 
reject  his  doctrines,  who  lias  not  studied 
them  in  the  systematical  foim  in  which 
they  were  originally  casf.  That  Mr. 
Hume's  remonstrance  may  be  just  with 
respect  to  some  of  his  adversaries,  1 
believe  to  be  true ;  but  it  is  snrelj- 
espressod  in  a  tone  more  qnerulous  and 
pcovish  than  is  justified  by  the  occa- 

I  shall  take  tliis  oppoitunifj  of  pre- 
sei-ving  another  judgment  ofMr.Hume's 
(slill  moi'c  fully  stated)  on  the  merits  of 
this  juvenile  work.  I  copy  it  from  a 
private  letter  written  hy  himself  lo  Sir 
Gilheri  Elliot,  soon  after  the  pnblication 
of  his  J'hUosaphical  Essays. 

"  I  believe  the  PlakieopMcal  Essays 

lating  to  tho  Understanding,  which  you 
would  meet  with  in  tlio  Tre>,t!se;  and 
I  give  yijH  my  advice  ngaintt  reading 
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may  seem  to  run  from  it,  tbcy  atill  return  ba«k  by  one  pas- 
sage or  another.  Even  Mathematiea,  Natural  Philosopliy,  and 
Natural  Eeligion,  are  in  some  measure  dependent  on  the 
science  of  Man,  since  they  lie  under  the  cognizance  of  men,  and 
are  judged  of  by  their  powers  and  faculties.  ...  If,  therefore, 
the  sciences  of  Mathematics,  Natural  Philosophy,  and  Natural 
Eeligion,  have  such  a  dependence  on  the  knowledge  of  man, 
what  may  he  expected  in  the  other  sciences,  whose  connexion 
with  human  nature  is  more  close  and  intimate  ?  The  sole  end 
of  logic  is  to  explain  the  principles  and  operations  of  our 
reasoning  faculty,  and  the  nature  of  our  ideas:  morses  and 
criticism  regard  our  tastes  and  sentiments,  and  politics  consider 
men  as  united  in  society,  and  dependent  on  each  other.  ,  .  . 
Here,  then,  is  the  only  expedient  from  which  we  can  hope  for 
success  in  our  philosophical  researches,  to  leave  the  tedious 
lingering  method  which  we  have  hitherto  followed,  and,  instead 
of  taking  now  and  then  a  castle  or  village  on  the  frontier,  to 
march  up  directly  to  the  capital  or  centre  of  these  sciences,  to 
human  nature  itself:  which,  being  once  masters  of,  we  may 
everywhere  else  hope  for  an  easy  victory.  From  this  station, 
we  may  extend  our  conquests  over  aU  those  sciences  which 
more  intimately  concern  human  life,  and  may  afterwards  pro- 
ceed at  leisure  to  discover  more  fully  those  which  are  the 
objects  of  pure  curiosity.  There  is  no  question  of  importance 
whose  decision  is  not  comprised  in  the  Science  of  Man,  and 
there  is  none  which  can  be  decided  with  any  certainty  before 
we  become  acquainted  with  that  science.  In  pretending,  there- 
fore, to  explain  the  principles  of  Human  Nature,  we,  in  effect, 
propose  a  complete  system  of  the  sciences,  built  on  a  founda- 
tion almost  entirely  new,  and  the  only  one  upon  which  they 
can  stand  with  any  security. 

"  And,  as  the  science  of  man  is  the  only  solid  foundation  for 

the  latter.     By  ahortening  and  einipli-  loo  precipitately.    So  vast  an  nnder- 

fling  thequestioDB.Irealljrendertiiem  taldng,  planned  before  I  was  one  and 

more  complete.  AdA)  d-am  miraio.  The  twenty^  and  composed  bofora  twenty- 

pliilosopliical  principlefl  are  the  aama  in  G»e,  mnat  neceasarily  bo  very  defective, 

both ;  bnt  1  was  carried  away  by  tlie  I  hare   repeniad  my  hafite  a,  hnndred 

beat  of  jouth  and  invention  to  publish  and  a  hundred  times." 
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the  othei'  Bciences,  so  the  only  eoiid  foundation  we  can  give  to 
this  science  itself  must  be  laid  on  experience  and  observation, 
'Tig  no  astonisliing  reflection  to  consider,  that  the  application 
of  experimental  philosophy  to  moral  subjects  should  come  after 
that  to  natural,  at  the  distance  of  above  a  whole  century ; 
since  we  find,  in  fact,  that  there  was  about  the  same  interval 
betwixt  the  origin  of  these  sciences ;  and  that,  reckoning  from 
Thales  to  Socrates,  the  space  of  time  is  nearly  equal  to  that 
betwixt  my  Lord  Bacon  and  some  late  philosophers  in  Eng- 
land,^ who  have  begun  to  put  the  science  of  man  on  a  new 
footing,  and  have  engaged  the  attention,  and  excited  the  curio- 
mty  of  the  public." 

I  am  far  from  thinMng,  that  the  execution  of  Mr,  Hume's 
work  corresponded  with  the  magnificent  design  sketched  out 
in  these  observations ;  nor  does  it  appear  to  me  that  he  had 
formed  to  himself  a  very  correct  idea  of  the  manner  in  which 
the  experimental  mode  of  reasoning  ought  to  be  applied  to 
moral  subjects.  He  had,  however,  very  great  merit  in  separat- 
ing entirely  his  speculations  concerning  the  philosophy  of  the 
mind  from  all  physiological  hypotheses  about  the  nature  of  the 
union  between  soul  and  body ;  and  although,  from  some  of  his 
casual  expressions,  it  may  be  suspected  that  he  conceived  our 
intellectual  operations  to  result  from  bodily  organization,^  he 
had  yet  much  too  large  a  share  of  good  sense  and  sagacity  to 
suppose,  that,  by  studying  the  latter,  it  is  possible  for  human 
ingenuity  to  throw  any  light  upon  the  former.  His  works, 
accordingly,  are  perfectly  free  from  those  gratuitous  and  wild 
conjectures,  which  a  few  years  afterwards  were  given  to  the 
world  with  so  much  confidence  by  Hartley  and  Bonnet^^     And 

Ihoiight."— (ad  edition,   pp.  60,   61.) 
But  no  fair  inference  can  be  drawn  from 
Sec.  rtiis,  as  the  expression  in  put  into  t)ie 

'  The  onlj  eipresaion  in  Iiis  works  I      inoutli  of  Philo  the  Sceptic ;  whereas 
can  recollect  at  preKent,  that  can  give       the   author  intiinatSB    that    Gleaathea 
any  reasonable  countenance  to  Buch  a       speaks  Ms  own  sentJmentB. 
EUgpicion,  occurainhiBPosiAutnoitaJJio-  '  [*  The  only  eiception  to  this  re- 

hgues,  where  he  speata  of  "  that  little  mark  that  I  can  recollect  in  Mr.  Hume'a 
agitatioii   of  the  hrain  which  we  call      Treatise,  occurs  in  vol.  i.  p.  3,  el  mj.] 
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in  this  respect  his  example  hm  been  of  infinite  use  to  his  suc- 
cessors in  this  northern  part  of  the  island.  Many  absurd 
theories  have,  indeed,  at  different  times  been  produced  by  our 
countrymen ;  but  I  know  of  no  part  of  Europe  where  such 
systems  as  those  of  Hartley  and  Bonnet  have  been  so  imiforinly 
treated  with  the  contempt  they  deserve  as  in  Scotland.' 

Nor  was  it  in  this  respect  alone,  that  Mr.  Hume's  juvenito 
speculations  contributed  to  forward  the  progress  of  our  national 
literature.  Among  the  many  very  exceptionable  doctrines  in- 
volved in  them,  there  are  various  discussions,  equally  refined 
and  solid,  in  which  he  has  happily  exemplified  the  application 
of  metaphysical  analysis  to  questions  connected  with  taste,  with 
the  philosophy  of  jurisprudence,  and  with  the  theory  of  govern- 
ment. Of  these  discussions  some  afterwards  appeared  in  a 
more  popular  form  in  his  philosophical  and  literary  Essays, 
and  still  retain  a  place  in  the  latest  editions  of  his  works ;  but 
others,  not  less  curious,  have  been  suppressed  by  the  author, 
probably  from  an  idea  that  Utey  were  too  abstruse  to  interest 
the  curiosity  of  ordinary  readers.  In  some  of  these  practical 
applications  of  metaphysical  principles,  we  may  perceive  the 
germs  of  several  inquiries  which  have  since  been  successfully 
prosecuted  by  Mr.  Hume's  countrymen ;  and  among  others,  of 
those  which  gave  birth  to  Lord  Karnes's  Hist<yi-icaZ  Law  Tracts, 
and  to  his  Elements  of  Oritioism. 

The  publication  of  Mr.  Hume's  Treatise  was  attended  with 
another  important  effect  in  Scotland.     He  liad  cultivated  the 

'  In  no  part  of  Mr.  Hume's  metflpiiy.  be  prflsnmed  that  the  university  uf  the 

Bioal  writings  is  there  the  slightest  I'e-  capital  was  at  least  on  a  footing  with 

ferenoe  to  either  of  these  Bystems,  ai-  anj  other  in  the  kingdom,  that  of  Glas- 

though  he  aurrived  the  date  of  their  gow  alona  eicepied,  where  Dr.  Hutohe- 

pnblication  little  leas  than  thirty  yeara.  son  had  shot  fat  a-head  of  all  liis  con- 

POf  the  general  atate  of  Metaphy-  temporaries.      Of  this   plan  a  record 

aicB  and  Ethics  in  Scotland,  at  the  time  (evidently  commanicaled  by  Sir  John 

when  Ihe  Trea.ti5e  on  Human  Nature  Pringle  himself)  is  preserved  in   the 

appeared,   some  idea  may  be  formed  Scots  MagaziTie  fcr  17 — ;  and  it  ap- 

fi'om   the  plan   adopted    by  Sir  John  pears  to  roe  to  be  an  object  of  sufficient 

Pringle,   (who  was   then    Professor   of  curiosity  to  justify  me  in  giving  a  rofcr- 

Moral  Philosophy  at  Edinburgh,)  for  his  ence  to  it  bore,] 
academical  courae  of  lectures.    It  may 
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art  of  writing  with  nmeh  greater  success  than  any  of  his  prc- 
decesaore,  and  had  formed  his  taste  on  the  best  models  of  Eng- 
lish composition.  The  influence  of  his  example  appears  to 
have  been  great  and  general;  and  was  in  no  instance  more 
remarkable  than  in  the  style  of  his  principal  antagonists,  all  of 
whom,  in  studying  his  system,  have  caught  in  no  inconsider- 
able degree,  the  purity,  polish,  and  precision  of  his  diction. 
Nobody,  I  believe,  will  deny,  that  Locke  himself,  considered  as. 
an  English  writer,  is  far  surpassed,  not  only  by  Hume,  but  by 
Reid,  Campbell,  Gferard,  and  Beattie ;  and  of  this  fact  it  will 
not  be  easy  to  find  a  more  satisfactory  explanation,  than  in  the 
critical  eye  with  which  they  were  led  to  canvass  a  work,  equally 
distmguiehed  by  the  depth  of  its  reasonings,  and  by  the  attrac- 
tive form  in  which  they  are  exhibited. 

The  fundamental  principles  from  which  Mr.  Hume  sets  out, 
differ  more  in  words  than  in  substance  from  those  of  his  im- 
mediate predecessors.  According  to  him,  aU  the  objects  of  our 
knowledge  are  divided  into  two  classes,  impressions  and  ideas-: 
the  former,  comprehending  our  sensations  properly  so  called, 
and  also  our  perceptions  of  sensible  qualities,  (two  things  be- 
twixt which  Mr.  Hume's  system  does  not  lead  him  to  make 
any  distinction ;)  the  latter,  the  objects  of  our  thoughts  when 
we  rememher  or  imagine,  or  in  general  exercise  any  of  our 
intellectual  powers  on  things  which  are  past,  absent,  or  future. 
These  ideas  he  considers  as  copies  of  our  impressions,  and  the 
words  which  denote  them  as  the  only  sigvs  entitled  to  the 
attention  of  a  philosopher ;  every  word  professing  to  denote  an 
idea,  of  which  the  corresponding  impressions  cannot  be  pointed 
out,  being  ipso  facto  unmeaning  and  illusory.  The  obvious  re- 
sult of  these  principles  is,  that  what  Mr.  Hume  calls  impressions, 
fiimisb,  either  immediately  or  mediately,  the  whole  materiids 
about  which  our  thoughts  can  be  employed ;  a  conclusion 
coincidiag  exactly  with  the  sKcoant  of  the  origin  of  our  ideas 
borrowed  by  Glassendi  from  the  ancient  Epicureans. 

With  this  fundamental  principle  of  the  Ga^endists,  Mr, 
Hume  combined  the  logical  method  recommended  by  their 
great  antagonists  the  Cartesians,  and  (what  seemed  still  more 
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remote  from  Mb  Epicurean  starting  ground)  a  strong  leaning  to 
the  idealism  of  Malcbranche  and  of  Berkeley.  Like  Descartea, 
he  began  with  doubting  of  every  thing,  but  he  waa  too  quick- 
sighted  to  be  satisfied,  like  Deeeartes,  with  the  eolutions  given 
by  that  philosopher  of  his  doubts.  On  the  contrary,  he  e 
tlie  futihty  not  only  of  the  solutions  proposed  by  T 
himself,  but  of  those  suggested  by  Locke  and  others  among 
his  successors ;  ending  at  last  where  Descartes  began,  in 
considering  no  one  proposition  as  more  certain,  or  even  as 
more  probable  than  another.  That  the  proofs  alleged  by 
Descartes  of  the  existence  of  tlie  material  world  are  quite 
inconclusive,  had  been  already  remarked  by  many.  Nay, 
it  had  been  shewn  by  Berkeley  and  others,  that  if  the  prin- 
ciples be  admitted  on  which  Descartes,  in  common  with 
all  philosophers,  from  Aristotle  downwards,  proceeded,  the 
existence  of  the  material  world  is  impossible.  A  few  bold 
thinkers,  distinguished  by  the  name  of  Egoists,  had  gone  still 
fiirther  than  tliis,  and  had  pushed  their  scepticism  to  such  a 
length,  as  to  doubt  of  everything  but  their  own  existence. 
According  to  these,  the  proposition,  cogito,  ergo  sum,  is  the 
only  truth  which  can  be  regarded  as  absolutely  certain.  It 
was  reserved  for  Mr.  Hume  to  call  in  question  even  this  pro- 
position, and  to  admit  only  the  existence  of  impressions  and 
ideas.  To  dispute  against  the  existence  of  these  he  conceived 
to  be  impossible,  inasmuch  as  they  are  the  immediate  subjects 
of  consciousness.  But  to  admit  the  existence  of  the  thinking 
and  percipient  /,  was  to  admit  the  existence  of  that  imaginary 
substance  called  Mind,  which  (according  to  him)  is  no  more 
an  object  of  human  knowledge  than  the  imaginary  and  ex- 
ploded substance  called  Matter. 

From  what  has  been  already  said,  it  may  be  seen,  that  we 
are  not  to  look  in  Mr.  Hume's  Treatise  for  any  regular  or  con- 
nected system.  It  is  neither  a  scheme  of  Materialism,  nor  a 
scheme  of  Spiritualism ;  for  his  reasonings  strike  equally  at  the 
root  of  both  these  theories.  His  aim  is  to  establish  a  universal 
scepticism,  and  to  produce  in  the  reader  a  complete  distrust  in 
his  own  faculties.     For  this  purpose  he  avails  himself  of  the 
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fiata  aseumed  by  the  most  opposite  sects,  shifting  his  ground 
skilfully  from  one  position  to  another,  as  best  suits  the  scope 
of  his  present  argument.  With  the  single  exception  of  Bayle, 
he  has  carried  this  sceptical  mode  of  reasoning  farther  than 
any  other  modern  philosopher.  Cicero,  who  himself  belonged 
nominally  to  the  same  school,  seems  to  have  thought,  that  the 
controversial  habits  imposed  on  the  Academical  sect  by  their 
profession  of  universal  doubt,  required  a  greater  versatility  of 
ttJent  and  fertility  of  invention,  than  were  necessary  for  de- 
fending any  particular  system  of  tenets ; '  and  it  is  not  im- 
probable, that  Mr.  Hume,  in  the  pride  of  youthful  genius,  was 
misled  by  this  specious  but  very  fallaeious  idea.  On  the  other 
hand,  Bayle  has  the  candour  to  acknowledge,  that  nothing  is 
BO  easy  as  to  dispute  after  the  manner  of  the  sceptics;^  and  to 
this  proposition  every  man  of  reflection  will  find  himself  more 
and  more  disposed  to  assent,  as  he  advances  in  life.  It  is  ex- 
perience alone  that  can  convince  us,  how  much  more  difficult 
it  is  to  make  any  real  progress  in  the  search  after  truth,  than 
to  acquire  a  talent  for  plausible  disputation.^ 

'  "  Nam  si  singulis  diaoipliims  perci-  •  See  Ita  passago  quoted  from  Bajle, 

pere  magnum  est,  quantomajnsomnps?  in  page  317  ot ihJB  HiiseriaMon. 

quod  facers  iis  necflBse  eat,  quibus  pro-  •  In  the   veiy  interesting  account, 

poeitum  est,  veri  reperiendi  causa,  et  given  tj  Dr.  Holland,  of  Velara,  a  nio- 

contra  omnea  piiiloeoplios  et  pro  omni-  dem  Greek  physician,  whom  he  met 

bus  tlicere. — Cajua  rei  tantie  tamqua  with  at  Lariaea   in   Thesealj,   a  few 

difficilia  facultatem  consecutum  ease  ma  slight  particulars  ara  mentioned,  which 

non  profifflor:   Secutum  esse  prie  me  let  us  completely  into  Ibe  character  of 

fero." — Cicero,  De.  Not.  Deor,  1.  i.  v.  that  ingenious  person.    "  It  appeared," 

[*  Independently  of  the  love  of  troth,  saya  Dr.  Holland,  "that  Velara  had 

other  consideraiions,  it  is  probable,  con-  thought  much  on  the  Yariona  topics  of 

tiibuted  to  confirm  Cicero  in  hia  attach-  Metaphysics  and  Morals,  and  his  oon- 

ment  to  a  sect,  which,  by  accustoming  vBrsation  on  thcae  topics  bore  the  same 

bim  to  employ  his  ingennity  and  elo-  tone  of  aatincal  scepticisni  which  was 

qiience  in  defence  of  both  sides  of  a  apparent  as  the  general  feature  of  hia 

disputed  queation,  prepared  him  for  the  opimona     "We  fipoie  of  the  queations  of 

exercise  of  the  forensic  t^ents,  to  which  Matarialism  and  Necesaitj',  on  both  of 

be  is  chiefly  indebted  for  hia  jmmortal  which  he  di-olared  an  affirmative  opi- 

fiune.     "  Fateor,  me,  oratoreoi,  si modo  men"  —  (Holland's    Travels    m    (Se 

sim,  BxA  etiam  quicunqne  eim,  non  ex  Ionian  Islen,  &c.  p.  275.)    "  I  passed 

rhetomro   officinis,   sed  ex   Acadennie  this  evening  with  Veiara  at  hia  own 

epatiia  extjtisae."— Orui.  ad  Brut  lu  ]  house,  and  sat  with  hun  till  a  late  hour. 
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1'iiat  this  spirit  of  sceptical  argument  has  been  carried  to  a 
most  pernicious  excess  in  modern  EuropCj  as  well  as  among  the 
ancient  Academies,  will,  I  presume,  be  now  very  generally  al- 
lowed ;  but  in  the  form  in  which  it  appears  in  Mr.  Hume's 
Treatise,  its  mischievous  tendency  has  been  more  than  com- 
pensated by  the  importance  of  those  results  for  which  it  has 
prepared  the  way.  The  principles  which  he  assumes  were 
sanctioned  in  common  by  Grassendi,  by  Descartes,  and  by 
Locke ;  and  from  these,  in  most  instances,  he  reasons  with 
great  logical  accuracy  and  force.  The  conclusions  to  which  he 
is  thus  led  are  often  so  extravagant  and  dangerous,  that  he 
ought  to  have  regarded  them  as  a  proof  of  the  unsoundness  of 
his  data ;  but  if  he  had  not  the  merit  of  drawing  this  inference 
himself,  he  at  least  forced  it  so  irresistibly  on  the  observation 
of  his  successors,  as  to  be  entitled  to  share  with  them  in  the 
honour  of  their  discoveries.  Perhaps,  indeed,  it  may  be  ques- 
tioned if  the  errors  which  he  adopted  from  his  predecessors 
would  not  have  kept  their  ground  tiU  this  day,  had  not  his 
sagacity  displayed  so  clearly  the  consequences  which  they  ne- 
cessarily involve.  It  is  in  this  sense  that  we  must  understand 
a  comphment  paid  to  him  by  the  ablest  of  his  adversaries,  when 
he  says,  that  "  Mr.  Hume's  premises  often  do  more  than  atone 
for  his  conclusions." ' 

to  provoke  opposition.  If  any  infemice 
is  to  ba  drawn  from  the  conyersntion  of 
Buch  an  individual,  with  respect  to  his 
roal  creed,  it  is  in  favour  of  those  opi- 
nions which  he  controverts.  These 
opinions,  at  least,  we  maj  coniidentl]' 
conclude  to  be  agreeable  to  the  genoiul 
belief  of  the  country  where  he  lives. 

'  Mr.  Hume  himself  (to  whom  Dr. 
Boid's  Inquiry  was  communicated  pre- 
vious to  ita  publication,  bj  their  coni- 
h      d  Dr.  Blair)  seems  not  to  hava 
ii  i    satisfied  with  this  apology  for 

m       f    his   speouiations.      "  I   shall 
1     say  (he  observea  in  a  leter  ad- 
d         1       he  author,)  that  if  yon  have 
li         hi   to  clear  up  these  abstruse  am) 
p"  I     t    Bulgecfs,   instead   of   bcin.^ 


During  part  of  t 
iion  turned  upon  metaphysical  topics, 
and  chiefly  on  the  old  Pyrrhonio  doc- 
trine of  the  non-existence  of  Matter, 
Yelara,  as  usual,  took  the  sceptical  side 
of  the  argument,  in  which  he  showed 
much  ingenuity  and  great  knowledge 
of  tho  more  eminent  controversiaUsts  on 
this  and  other  collateral  snbjectB." — 
(Ibid.  p.  370.)  We  see  here  a  lively 
picture  of  a  character  daSy  t 


1  i 


1 


t  f     truth  b  t  f 
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The  bias  of  Mr.  Hume's  mind,  to  scepticism  seems  to  have 
been  much  encouraged,  and  the  success  of  his  sceptical  theories 
in  the  same  proportion  promoted,  by  the  recent  attempts  of 
Descartes  and  his  followers  to  demonstrate  Self-evident  Truths ; 
— attempts  which  Mr.  Hume  clearly  perceived  to,  involve,  in 
every  instance,  that  sort  of  paralogism  which  logicians  call 
reasoning  in  a  circle.  The  weakness  of  these  pretended  de- 
monstrations is  triumphantly  exposed  in  the  Treatise  of 
Human  Nature  ;  and  it  is  not  very  wonderful  that  the  author, 
in  the  first  enthusiasm  of  his  victory  over  bis  immediate  prede- 
cessors, should  have  fancied  that  the  inconclusiveness  of  the 
proofs  argued  some  unsoundness  in  the  propositions  which  they 
were  employed  to  support.  It  would,  indeed,  have  done  still 
greater  honour  to  his  sagacity  if  he  had  ascribed  this  to  its 
true  cause — the  impossibility  of  confirming,  by  a  process  of 
reasoning,  the  fandamenial  laws  of  human  ielief;  but  (as 
Bacon  remarks)  it  does  not  often  happen  to  those  who  labour 
in  the  field  of  science,  that  the  same  person  who  sows  the  seed 
should  reap  the  harvest. 

From  that  strong  Sceptical  bias  which  led  this  most  acute 
reasoner,  on  many  important  questions,  to  shift  his  controver- 
sial ground  according  to  the  humour  of  the  moment,  one 
favourable  consequence  has  resulted — that  we  are' indebted  to 
him  for  the  most  powerfiil  antidotes  we  possess  against  some  of 
the  most  poisonous  errors  of  modem  philosophy.  I  have 
already  made  a  similar  remark  in  speaking  of  the  elaborate 
refutation  of  Spinozism  by  Bayle ;  but  the  argument  stated  by 
Hume,  in  his  Essay  on  the  Idea  of  Necessary  Connection, 
(though  brought  forward  by  the  author  with  a  very  different 
view,)  forms  a  still  more  valuable  acc^sion  to  metaphysical 
science,  as  it  lays  the  axe  to  the  very  root  from  which  Spinozism 
springs.     The  cardinal  principle  on  which  the  whole  of  that 

mortifieil,  I  shall  bo  eo  vein  aa  to  pre-  which  were  the  qomnion  ones,  and  lo 

tend  to  a  share  of  tbe  praise,  and  shall  perceive  their  futility." — For  the  wliole 

think  (hat  my  errors,  by  having  at  least  of  Mr.  Humo'e  letter,  see  Siogr<^&ieal 

some  coherence,  had  led  you  to  make  a  Memoirs  of  Smith,  Eobertson,  and  Efiid, 

more  atiict  review   of  my   principles,  by theauthoroflhisDiesertation,i>.417. 
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system  turns  is,  that  all  events,  physical  and  moral;  are  neces- 
sarily linked  together  as  causes  and  effects ;  from  which  prin- 
ciple all  the  most  alarming  conclusions  adopted  by  Spinoza 
follow  as  unavoidable  and  manifest  corollaries.  But,  if  it  be 
true,  as  Mr.  Hume  contends,  and  as  most  philosophers  now 
admit,  that  physical  causes  and  effects  are  known  to  us  merely 
as  antecedents  and  consequents  ;  stiU  more,  if  it  be  true  that 
the  word  necessity,  as  employed  in  this  discussion,  is  altogether 
unmeaning  and  insignificant,  the  whole  system  of  Spinoza  is 
notliing  better  than  a  rope  of  sand,  and  the  very  proposition 
winch  it  professes  to  demonstrate  is  incomprehensible  hy  our 
faculties.  Mr.  Hiune's  doctrine,  in  the  unqualified  form  in 
which  he  states  it,  may  lead  to  other  consequences  not  less 
dangerous ;  but,  if  he  had  not  the  good  fortune  to  conduct  me- 
taphysicians to  the  truth,  he  may  at  least  be  allowed  the  merit 
of  having  shut  up  for  ever  one  of  the  most  frequented  and 
fatel  paths  which  led  them  astray. 

In  what  I  have  now  said,  I  have  supposed  my  readers  to 
possess  that  general  acquaintance  with  Mr,  Hume's  Theory  of 
Causation  which  all  well-educated  persons  may  be  presumed  to 
have  acquired.  But  the  close  connexion  of  this  part  of  his 
work  with  some  of  the  historical  details  which  are  immediately 
to  foUow,  makes  it  necessary  for  me,  before  I  proceed  farther, 
to  recapitulate  a  little  more  particularly  some  of  his  most 
important  conclusions. 

It  was,  as  far  as  I  know,  first  shown  in  a  satisfactory  manner 
by  Mr,  Hume,  that  "  every  demoastration  which  has  been  pro- 
duced for  the  necessity  of  a  cause  to  every  new  existence,  is 
fallacious  and  sophistical."'     In  illustration  of  this  assertion, 

'  Treatise,  of  Human  Nature,  vol,  i.  ivlilch  I  havo  quotod  in  proof  of  this,  in 

p,  144, — Althongh.  Mr.  Hume,  however,  the  first  rolume  of  the  Flislmophy  of  the 

Buoceeded  hetter  than  anj  of  his  prede-  Swmaii  Mind,  p.  542,  et   sej.,  fourth 

coBsors,  ia  calling  the  attention  of  philo-  edidon,  and  also  in  the  second  volume 

Bophere  to  this  discussion,  his  opinion  on  of  the  same  work,  p.  556,  et  seq.,  second 

the  subject  does  not  possess  the  merit,  edition.    Among  these,  I  request  the 

in  point  of  originaUlJ,  which  was  sup-  atContion  of  my  readera  more  paitioH- 

posed  to  belong  to  it  either  hj  Hmself  1ju-1j  to  n  passage  &om  a,  hook  entitled, 

or  bj  his  antagonists.    See  the  paEsages  The  Procedure,  £!xteJtl,  and  Limit)  of 
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he  examines  three  different  arguments  which  have  been  aUeged 
as  proofs  of  the  proposition  in  question ;  the  first  by  Mr, 
Hobbes ;  the  second  by  Dr.  Clarke ;  and  the  third  by  Mr. 
Locke.  And  I  think  it  will  now  be  readily  acknowledged  by 
every  competent  judge,  that  his  objections  to  all  these  pre- 
tended demonstrations  are  conclusive  and  unanswerable. 

When  Mr,  Hume,  however,  attempts  to  show  that  the  pro- 
position in  question  is  not  intuitively  certain,  his  argimient 
appears  to  me  to  amount  to  nothing  more  than  a  ]ogical 
quibble.  Of  this  one  would  almost  imagine  that  he  was  not 
insensible  himself,  from  the  short  and  shght  manner  in  which 
he  hurriea  over  the  discussion,  "  All  certainty  (he  observes) 
arises  from  the  comparison  of  ideas,  and  from  the  discovery  of 
such  relations  as  are  unalterable,  so  long  as  the  ideas  continue 
the  same.  These  relations  are  resemblance,  proportions  in 
quantity  and  number,  degrees  of  any  quality,  and  contrariety  ; 
none  of  which  are  imphed  in  this  proposition,  whatever  has  a 
beginning  has  also  a  cause  of  existence.  That  proposition, 
therefore,  is  not  intuitively  certain.  At  least,  any  one  who 
would  assert  it  to  be  intuitively  certain,  must  deny  these  to  be 
the  only  infahible  relations,  and  must  find  some  other  relation 
of  that  kind  to  be  impHed  in  it,  which  it  will  be  then  time 
enough  to  examine," 

Upon  this  passage,  it  is  sufficient  for  me  to  observe,  that  the 
whole  force  of  the  reasoning  hinges  on  two  assumptions,  which 
are  not  only  gratuitous,  but  false,  let.  That  all  certainty  arises 
from  the  comparison  of  ideas.  2iMy,  Tliat  ail  the  unalterable 
relations  among  our  ideas  are  comprehended  in  his  own  arbi- 
trary enumeration ;  Sesemblance,  proportions  in  quantity  and 
number,  degrees  of  any  quality,  and  contrariety.  When  the 
correctness  of  these  two  premises  shall  be  fully  estabhshed,  it 
will  be  time  enough  (to  borrow  Mr.  Hume's  own  words)  to 
examine  the  justness  of  his  conclusion. 


the  SnmaH   Understanding,  pubUalicd  deace  is   truly  wonderful,   as    it    umi 

two  yeara  before  the  Treatise  of  Hitman  scarcely,    by   any   possibility,   be    BUp- 

Noiaa-e,  aud  commonly  ascribed  to  Dr.  poaed  that  this  book  was   ever   heard 

Bmwne,  Bishop  of  Cork.    The  coinci-  of  by  Mr,  Hume. 
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From  this  last  reasoning',  however,  of  Mr,  Hume,  it  may- 
be suspected,  that  he  was  aware  of  the  vulnerable  point 
against  which  his  adversaries  were  moat  likely  to  direct  their 
attacks.  From  the  weakness,  too,  of  the  entrenchments 
■which  he  has  here  thrown  up  for  his  own  security,  he  seems 
to  have  been  sensible,  that  it  was  not  capable  of  a  long  or 
vigorous  resistance.  In  the  mean  time,  he  betrays  no  want  of 
confidence  in  his  original  position;  but  repeating  his  asser- 
tion, that  "  we  derive  the  opinion  of  the  necessity  of  a  cause 
to  every  new  production,  neither  from  demonstration  nor  from 
intuition,"  he  boldly  concludes,  that  "  this  opinion  must  neces- 
sarily arise  from  observation  and  experience." — (Vol.  i.  p.  147.) 
Or,  as  he  elsewhere  expresses  himself,  "All  our  reasonings 
concerning  causes  and  effects  are  derived  from  nothing  but 
custom ;  and,  consequently,  belief  is  more  properly  an  act  of 
the  sensitive  than  of  the  cogitative  part  of  our  natures." — 
Ibid.  p.  321. 

The  distinction  here  alluded  to  between  the  sensitive  and  the 
cogitative  parts  of  our  nature,  (it  may  be  proper  to  remind  my 
readers,)  makes  a  great  figure  in  the  works  of  Cudworth  and 
of  Kant.  By  the  former  it  was  avowedly  borrowed  from  the 
philosophy  of  Plato,  To  the  latter,  it  is  not  improbable,  that 
it  may  have  been  suggested  by  this  passage  in  Hume.  "Without 
disputing  its  justness  or  its  importance,  I  may  be  permitted  to 
expre^  my  doubts  of  the  propriety  of  stating,  so  strongly  as 
has  frequently  been  done,  the  one  of  these  parts  of  our  nature 
in  contrast  with  the  other.  Would  it  not  be  more  philosophical, 
as  well  as  more  pleasing,  to  contemplate  the  beautiful  harmony 
between  them,  and  the  gradual  steps  by  which  the  mind  is 
trained  by  the  intimations  of  the  former,  for  the  dehberate 
conclusions  of  the  latter  ?  If,  for  example,  our  conviction  of 
the  permanence  of  the  laws  of  nature  be  not  founded  on  any 
process  of  reasoning,  (a  proposition  which  Mr.  Hume  seems  to 
have  established  with  demonstrative  evi{lence,)  but  be  either 
the  result  of  an  instinctive  principle  of  belief,  or  of  the  associa- 
tion of  ideas,  operating  at  a  period  when  the  light  of  reason 
has  not  yet  dawned,  what  can  be  more  delightful  than  to  find 
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this  euggestioii  of  our  sensitive  frame^  verified  by  every  step 
which  our  reason  afterwards  makes  in  the  study  of  physical 
science;  and  confirmed  with  mathematical  accuracy  by  the 
never-failing  accordance  of  the  phenomena  of  the  heavens  with 
the  previous  calculations  of  astronomers  1  Does  not  this  afibrd 
a  satisfaction  to  the  mind,  similar  to  what  it  experiences,  when 
we  consider  the  adaptation  of  the  instinct  of  suction,  and  of  the 
organs  of  respiration,  to  the  physical  properties  of  the  atmos- 
phere ?  So  far  from  encouraging  scepticism,  such  a  view  of 
human  nature  seems  peculiarly  calculated  to  silence  every 
doubt  about  the  veracity  of  our  faculties.^ 


'  Upon  citlier  of  these  snppositions, 
Mr.  Hume  would,  with  equal  propriety, 
have  referred  our  anticipation  of  the 
future  event  to  the  aenaiiiw  yari  of  owr 
nature;  and,  in  point  of  faei,  the  one 
supposition  would  have  answered  his 
purpose  as  well  as  the  other. 

'  It  is  but  justice  to  Mr.  Hume  to  re- 
mark, that,  in  his  later  publicntions,  he 
has  himself  suggested  this  veiy  idea 
as  the  best  Eolation  he  could  give  of  his 
own  douhts.  The  following  passage, 
which  appears  t«  me  to  be  eminently 
philosophical  and  beautiful,  I  beg  leave 
to  recommend  fo  the  particular  attention 
of  Kant's  disciples ; — 

"  Here,  then,  is  a  kind  of  pre-esta- 
blished harmony  between  the  course  of 
nature  and  the  succession  of  our  ideas ; 
and  thongh  the  powers  and  forces  by 
which  the  former  is  governed  be  wholly 
unknown  to  us,  yet  aur  thoughts  and 
conceptious  have  still,  we  find,  gone  on 
in  the  same  train  with  the  other  works 
of  nature.  Custom  is  that  principle  by 
which  this  currespondence  has  been 
efiecied ;  bo  neceasaiy  to  the  subsistence 
of  onr  speciea,  and  the  regulation  of  our 
conduct  in  every  circumstance  and  oc- 
currence of  hum»n  life.  Had  not  the 
presence  of  an  object  instantly  excited 
the  idea  of  those  objects  commonly  con- 
joined with  ii^  all  onr  knowledge  must 


have  been  limited  to  tto  naiTOw  sphere 
of  out  memory  and  aeiiGes ;  and  we 
should  never  have  been  able  to  adjust 
means  to  ends,  or  employ  onr  natural 
powara,  either  to  the  producing  of  good, 
or  avoiding  of  evil.  Those  who  delight 
in  the  discovery  and  contemplation  of 
fiacA  <xi.usm  have  here  ample  subject  to 
employ  their  wonder  and  admiration. 

"  I  shall  add,  for  a  further  confirma- 
iion  of  the  foregoing  theory,  that,  as  this 
operation  of  the  mind,  by  which  we  in- 
fer like  eflects  from  like  causes,  and  inee 
versa,  is  so  essential  to  the  subsistence 
of  all  huinan  oreatnres,  it  is  not  probable 
that  it  could  be  truEted  to  the  fallacious 
deductions  of  our  reason,  which  is  slow 
in  its  operations,  appears  not  in  any  de- 
gree daring  the  first  years  of  jniancy, 
and  at  best  is,  in  every  age  and  period 
of  human  life,  extremely  liable  to  error 
and  mistake.   It  is  more  conformable  to 

the     ORBINAKY    mSDOM    OP     BiTURE   fo 

secDTB  so  necessary  an  act  of  (he  mind 
by  some  instinct  or  mechanical  tendency 
which  may  be  infallible  in  ita  operations, 
may  discover  itself  at  the  first  appear- 
ance of  life  and  thought,  and  maybe  in- 
dependent of  all  the  laboured  deductions 
of  the  understanding.  As  nature  has 
taught  us  the  use  of  our  limbs,  without 
giving  us  the  knowledge  of  the  muscles 
and  nerves  by  which  they  ore  actuated, 
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It  is  not  my  business  at  present  to  inquire  into  the  s 
of  Mr.  Hume's  doctrines  on  this  subject  The  rashness  of  some 
of  them  has,  in  my  opinion,  been  sufficiently  shown  by  more  than 
one  of  his  antagonists.  I  wish  only  to  remark  the  important 
step  which  he  made,  in  exposing  the  futility  of  the  reasonings 
by  which  Hobbes,  Clarke,  and  Locke,  had  attempted  to  demon- 
strate the  metaphysical  axiom,  that  "  everything  which  begins 
to  exist  must  have  a  cause ;"  and  the  essential  service  which 
he  rendered  to  true  philosophy,  by  thus  pointing  out  indirectly 
to  his  successors  the  only  solid  ground  on  which  that  principle 
is  to  be  defended.  It  is  to  this  argument  of  Hume's,  according 
to  Kant's  own  acknowledgment,  that  we  owe  the  Critique  of 
Pwe  Beason;  and  to  this  we  are  also  indebted  for  the  far 
more  liuninous  refutations  of  scepticism  by  Mr.  Hume's  own 
countrymen. 

In  the  course  of  Mr.  Hume's  very  refined  discumions  on  this 
subject,  he  is  led  to  apply  them  to  one  of  the  most  important 
principles  of  the  mind, — our  belief  of  the  continuance  of  the 
laws  of  nature ;  or,  in  other  words,  our  belief  that  the  future 
cotu:se  of  nature  will  resemble  the  past.  And  here,  too,  {ss  I 
already  hinted,)  it  is  very  generally  admitted  that  he  \\bs  suc- 
ceeded completely  in  overturning  all  the  theories  which  profess 
to  account  for  this  belief,  by  resolving  it  into  a  process  of  rea- 
soning.^    The  only  difference  which  seems  to  remain  among 


eo  liaa  she  implanted  in  ns  an  instinct 
ViMch  carries  forward  the  thqughta  in  a 
Cfirrespondent  conrae  tjj  tliat  which  she 
hfia  eHtftblished  among  extarnal  objects ; 
though  "we  are  ignorant  of  those  powere 
and  forces  on  which  this  regalar  courfle 
aod  snccession  of  objoctB  totally  de- 
pflodB."— See,  in  the  \mt  edidona  of 
Mr.  'Rraae'sPMhaophiealEaaaye,  puh- 
liehed  during  his  own  lifetiiae,  the  two 
Bectionfl  entitled  Scepiieiil  Doubit  r<m- 
eeming  (he  Operations  of  the  Under- 
itanding  ;  and  Sceptieal  ScHstion  of  tlw.se 
Douhta.  The  title  of  the  latter  of  these 
Beotiona  hss,  not  altf^tber  without  leur 
aon,  inoarred  the  ridicule  of  Dr.  Beattie, 


who  translataa  it,  Do'obtful  SoJirfiMi  of 
DmAtful  Doiibts.  But  the  easfty  con- 
tains much  sound  Rnd  important  mat- 
ter, and  throws  a  strong  light  on  some 
of  the  chief  diMculties  T7hich  Mr,  Hume 
himself  had  started,  SuFBcient  justice  has 
not  been  done  to  it  h;  his  antagonists. 

'  The  incidental  reference  made,  by 
way  of  illustration,  in  the  following  pas- 
sage, to  our  instijiclive  eomnclwn  of  the 
permanency  of  the  laws  of  Nature,  en- 
courages me  to  hope  that,  among  candid 
and  intelligent  inc^uirerB,  it  is  now  re- 
ceiTed  as  an  achnowledged  iact  in  the 
Theory  of  the  Human  Mind, 

"  The  anxiety  men  have  in  all  ages 
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philosophers  is,  whether  it  can  be  explained,  as  Mr.  Hume  ima- 
gined, by  means  of  the  association  of  ideas  ;  or  whether  it  must 
be  considered  as  an  original  and  fundamental  law  of  the  human 
understanding ; — a  qu^tion,  undoubtedly,  abundantly  curious, 
as  a  problem  connected  with  the  Theory  of  the  Mind  ;  but  to 
which  more  practical  importance  hae  sometimes  been  attached 
than  I  conceive  to  be  necessary.^ 

That  Mr.  Hume  himself  conceived   Ins  refutation  of  the 
theories  which  profess  to  assign  a  reason  for  our  faith  in  the 


1   obtain   a  ()A.ed   s 


i  ihat   r 


arlaWe 


ndard  o 


1  all  ether  ens 
toms  111  the  nee  of  one  medmin  on 
accovmt  of  its  superior  fifneaa  for  that 
purpose,  18  itnelf  s.  convmciug  proof  how 
easential  it  is  lo  our  social  interests 
The  notion  of  its  permaneuc;,  althoagh 
it  be  conventioHal  and  srWtrary,  and 
liable,  in  reality,  to  man?  causes  of  th- 
nation,yet  Lad  gained  so  Ann  a  hold  on 
the  minds  of  men,  as  to  resemble,  in  its 
effects  OD  their  condact,  that  inslindiBe 
ammation  ofthepermoitetici/ofthe  laum 
of  nature  icMch  is  the  foundation  of  all 
OMj-  reasoning." — A  Letter  to  (Ae  JRigM 
Bon.  I}.  Pbel,  M.P.for  the  IMveraity  of 
Oteford,  hy  one   of  liis  Constituents. 


'  The  diffi 


idiHon,  p.  23. 


f  th    !  « 
)         pi       0 


:       g    d     Hy  f    1 
f  th        "        " 


f         th     ght    toll 
hi    h  d       d         f   phy      al  t 

"Natnre  (aa  Mr.  Hiinie  liimsolf  ob- 
serves) may  ceriainly  produce  ■whatever 
can  arise  from  hahit ;  nay,  habit  is  no- 
thing but  one  of  the  principka  of 
nature,  and  derives  all  its  force  from 
that  origin." — (  JVealise  of  Human  Na- 
ture, vol.  i.  p.  313.)  Whatever  ideas, 
therefore,  and  whatever  principles  wa 


n  0  dal  Ij  led  to  acquire  by  the 
in  which  we  arc  placed, 
ani  \y  the  e-teceise  of  those  facuJties 
whith  are  essential  to  our  preservatioD, 
are  to  be  c  nsidered  as  parts  of  human 
nnture,  no  less  than  those  which  are 
implanted  in  the  mind  at  its  first  forma- 
tion Are  net  the  acquired  perceptiooa 
of  sight  and  of  hearing  as  much  parts  of 
human  nature  us  the  original  perceptions 
of  external  objects  which  we  obttun  by 
the  use  of  the  hand  ? 

The  passage  quoted  from  Mi'.  Hume, 
in  Note  2,  p.  444,  if  attentively  consi- 
dered, will  be  found,  when  combined  with 
these  remarks,  to  throw  a  strong  and 
pleasing  light  on  hia  latest  views  with 
respect  to  this  part  of  hia  philosophy. 

In  denying  that  onr  espectation  of 
the  contmuance  of  the  laws  of  natnre 
is  founded  on  reasoning,  as  well  as  in 

se      g  our  ignorance  of  any  necessary 

H  im  had  been  completely  anticipated 
by  som  of  his  predecessors.  (See  the 
f  re  Bs  mentioned  in  the  Note,  p. 
441 )  I  do  not,  however,  think  tliat, 
bef  hifl  time,  philosophers  were  at  sil 
aware  of  the  alarming  consequences 
which,  on  a  superficial  view,  $eem  to 
follow  from  this  part  of  his  system.  In- 
deed, these  consequences  would  never 
have  been  apprehended,  had  it  not  been 
sapposed  to  form  an  essential  link  in  his 
argument  against  the  commoiJy  received 
notion  of  Causation. 
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permanence  of  tlie  laws  of  nature,  to  be  closely  connected  with 
his  sceptical  conclusions  concerning  causation,  is  quite  evident 
from  the  general  strain  of  his  argument ;  and  it  is,  therefore, 
not  surprising  that  this  refutation  should  have  been  looked  ou 
with  a  suspicious  eye  by  his  antagonists.  Dr.  Reid  was,  I  be- 
lieve, the  first  of  these  who  had  the  sagacity  to  perceive,  not 
only  that  it  is  strictly  and  incontrovertibly  logical,  but  that  it 
may  be  safely  admitted,  without  any  injury  to  the  doctrines 
which  it  was  brought  forward  to  subvert. 

Another  of  Mr,  Hume's  attacks  on  these  doctrines  was  still 
bolder  and  more  direct.  In  conducting  it  he  took  his  vantage 
ground  from  his  own  account  of  the  origin  of  our  ideas.  In 
this  way  he  was  led  to  expunge  from  his  Philosophical  Vocar 
bulary  every  word  of  which  the  meaning  cannot  be  explained 
by  a  reference  to  the  impression  from  which  the  corresponding 
idea  was  originally  copied.  Nor  was  he  startled,  in  the  appli- 
cation of  this  rule,  by  the  consideration,  that  it  would  force  him 
to  condemn  as  insignificant  many  words  which  are  to  be  found 
in  all  languages,  and  some  of  which  express  what  are  commonly 
regarded  as  the  most  important  objects  of  human  knowledge. 
Of  this  number  are  the  words  came  and  effect ;  at  least,  in  the 
sense  in  which  they  are  commonly  understood  both  by  the 
vulgar  and  by  philosophers.  "  One  event  (says  he)  follows 
another ;  but  we  never  observe  any  tie  between  them.  They 
seem  conjoined,  but  never  connected.  And  as  we  can  have  no 
idea  of  anything  which  never  appeared  to  our  outward  sense  or 
inward  sentiment,  the  necessary  conclusion  seems  to  be,  that  we 
have  no  idea  of  connexion  or  power  at  all ;  and  that  these  words 
are  absolutely  without  any  meaning,  when  employed  either  in 
philosophical  reasonings  or  common  life." — Hume's  iJssays, 
vol.  ii.  p.  79.     Ed.  of  Loud.  1784 

When  this  doctrine  was  first  proposed  by  Mr.  Hume,  he  ap- 
pears to  have  been  very  strongly  impressed  with  its  repugnance 
to  the  common  apprehensions  of  mankind.  "  I  am  sensible  {he 
observes)  that  of  all  the  paradoxes  which  I  have  had,  or  shall 
hereafter  have  occasion  to  advance  in  the  course  of  this  treatise, 
the  present  one  is  the  most  violent." — (Treatise  of  Humaai 
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Nature,  vol.  i.  p.  291.)  It  was  probably  owing  to  this  impres- 
sion tliat  he  did  not  fully  unfold  in  that  work  all  the  conse- 
quences which,  in  his  subsequent  publications,  he  deduced  from 
the  same  paradox ;  nor  did  he  even  apply  it  to  invalidate  the 
argument  which  infers  the  existence  of  an  irdelligent  cause  from 
the  order  of  the  universe.  There  cannot,  however,  be  a  doubt 
that  he  was  aware,  at  this  period  of  his  life,  of  the  conclusions 
to  which  it  unavoidably  leads,  aud  which  are,  indeed,  too  ob- 
vious to  escape  the  notice  of  a  far  less  aoute  inquirer. 

In  a  private  letter  of  Mr,  Hume's,  to  one  of  his  most  intimate 
friends,'  some  light  is  thrown  on  the  circumstances  which  first 
led  his  mind  into  this  train  of  sceptical  speculation.  As  his 
narrative  has  every  appearance  of  the  most  perfect  truth  and 
candour,  and  contains  several  passages  which  I  doubt  not  will 
be  very  generally  interesting  to  my  readers,  I  shall  give  it  a 
place,  together  with  some  extracts  from  the  correspondence  to 
which  it  gave  rise,  in  the  Notes  at  the  end  of  this  Dissertation. 
Everything  connected  with  the  origin  and  composition  of  a 
work  which  has  had  so  powerful  an  influence  on  the  direction 
which  metaphysical  pursuits  have  since  taken,  both  in  Scot- 
land^  and  in  Germany,  wiU  be  allowed  to  form  an  important 


'  Sir  Gilljerl  Elliot,  Bart.,  grandfather 
of  the  preaent  Earl  of  Minto.  The  ori- 
ginaJfl  of  the  letters  to  which  I  refer  are 
in  Lord  Mint^'a  poeaessioQ. 

'  A  foreign  writer  of  great  name  (M. 
Frederick  Schlegel)  aeema  to  think  that 
the  influence  of  Mr,  Hume's  Treati&e  of 
Hiiiman  Nature  on  the  Philosophy  of 


than  I  had  conceived  it  to  be.  His  opi- 
nion on  this  point  I  transcribe  as  a  sort 
of  literary  curiosity ; 

"  Since  the  time  of  Hume,  nothing 
more  has  heen  attempted  in  England 
than  to  erect  all  sorts  of  bulwarks  against 
the  practical  influence  of  his  destructive 
Bcepticiam ;  and  Co  maintiun,  hy  various 
subedtutes  and  luds,  the  pile  of  moral 
principle  unoori'upted  and  entire.  Not 
ojdy  witA  Adam  Smith,  6trf  unfA  oJJ 


(heir  laie  philosophers,  national  mdfare 
is  the  niUtig  and,  central  principle  of 
thought;  —  a  prineiple  excelleat  a/ad 
prmaetBorOiy  in  i(»  due  aitaaiion,  but 
quite  uajitted  for  being  Ihe  centre  and 
oracle  of  all  knowtedge  and  science." 
From  the  counesion  in  which  this  last 
sentence  stands  with  the  ccnt£]^  would 
not  One  ima^ue  that  the  writer  con- 
ceived the  Wealth  ofNaiwne  lo  he  a 
new  moral  or  metaphysical  system,  de- 
vised by  Mr.  Smith  for  the  puipose  of 
counteracting  Mr,  Hume's  scepticism  ? 
I  hai'e  read  this  transUition  of  Mr. 
ScHegel's  lectures  with  much  curiowty 
and  intereat^  aud  flatter  myself  that  we 
shall  soon  hare  English  versions  of  the 
worlta  of  Kant,  and  of  other  German 
authors,  from  the  pens  of  their  English 
disciples.    Little  more,  T  am  Mly  pex- 
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ai-ticle  of  philosophical  history ;  and  this  history  I  need  not 
offer  any  apology  for  choosing  to  communicate  to  the  public 
rather  in  Mr,  Hume's  words  than  in  my  own.' 

From  the  reply  to  this  letter  by  Mr.  Hume's  very  ingenious 
and  accomplished  correspondent,  we  learn  that  he  had  drawn 
from  Mr.  Hume's  metaphysical  discussions  the  only  sound  and 
philosophical  inference :  that  the  lameness  of  the  proofs  offered 
by  Descartes  and  hie  successors,  of  some  fmidamental  truths 
universally  acknowledged  by  mankind,  proceeded,  not  from  any 
defect  in  the  evidence  of  these  truths,  but,  on  the  contrary,  from 
their  being  sdf-emdeni,  and  conseq^uently  unsusceptible  of  de- 
monfltration.  We  learn  farther,  that  the  same  conclusion  had 
been  adopted,  at  this  early  period,  by  another  of  Mr.  Hume's 
friends,  Mr.  Henry  Home,  who,  under  the  name  of  Lord  Karnes, 
was  afterwards  so  well  known  in  the  learned  world.  Those 
who  are  acquainted  with  the  subsequent  publications  of  this 
distinguished  and  most  respectable  author,  will  immediately 
recognise,  in  the  account  here  given  of  the  impression  left  on 
his  mind  by  Mr.  Hume's  scepticism,  the  rudiments  of  a  peculiar 
logic,  which  runs  more  or  less  through  all  his  later  works ;  and 
wiueh,  it  must  be  acknowledged,  he  has  in  various  instances 
carried  to  an  iinphilosopbical  extreme.^ 


Biiado^,  is  necesaarj,  in  this  ooimtry,  to 
bring  down  the  philoBophj  of  Germany 
to  itB  proper  level 


In  treating  of  literary  ar.d  luBtori(;al 
subjects,  Mr.  Schlegel  seema  to  ha  more 
in  his  element  than  when  he  ventures 
lo  pronounce  on  philoBophical  queBtdoos. 
But  even  in  casea  of  the  former  descrip- 
tion, some  of  his  dashing  judgments  on 
English  writers  can  he  accountad  for 
only  by  haste,  caprice,  or  pr^udicD. 
"  The  Engh'sh  themselves  (we  are  Inld) 
are  cow  pret^  well  convinced  that  Eo- 
bertson  is  a  Careless,  superficial,  and 
blundering  historian ;  although  they 
study  his  works,  and  are  right  in  doing 
so,  as  models  of  pure  composition,  ex- 
tremely deserving  of  attention  during 
the  present  declining  slate  of  Engliali 
VOL.  I. 


style.  .  .  .  With  aD  the  abundance  of 
his  Italian  elegance,  what  is  the  over- 
loaded and  affected  Eoscoe  when  com- 
pared with  Gibhon?  Coxe,  although 
master  of  a  good  and  cliwsicBl  style,  re- 
sembles Robertson  in  no  respect  somueh 
as  in  the  superficialnesa  of  his  re- 
searches ;  and  the  atat«snuin  Fox  has 
nothing  in  common  with  Hume  but  the 
bigotry  of  his  party  zeal."  Such  criti- 
cisms may  perhaps  he  applauded  by  a 
German  anditflry,  but  in  this  country 
they  can  injure  the  reputation  of  none 
but  their  author. 

'  See  Note  C  C  C. 

'  I  allude  particularly  to  the  unne- 
cessary mnlliplioalion,  in  his  philoao- 
pliical  ai^nments,  of  iniarnal  senses  and 
of  instinctive  principJos. 
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The  light  in  which  Mr.  Hume's  ecepticisrn  appears  from 
these  extracts  to  have  struck  hie  friends,  Sir  Gilbert  Elliot  and 
Ijord  Karnes,  was  very  nearly  the  same  with  that  in  which  it 
was  afterwards  vieAved  by  Keid,  Oswald,  and  Beattie,  all  of 
whom  have  manifestly  aimed,  with  greater  or  less  precision,  at 
the  same  logical  doctrine  which  I  have  just  alluded  to.  This, 
too,  was  the  very  gromid  on  which  Father  Biiffler  had  (even 
before  the  publication  of  the  Treatise  of  Hwnan  Naiure)  made 
his  stand  against  similar  theories,  built  by  Ms  predecessors  on 
the  Cartesian  principles.  The  coincidence  between  his  train 
of  thinking,  and  that  into  which  our  Scottish  metaphysicians 
soon  after  fell,  is  so  very  remarkable  that  it  lias  been  considered 
by  many  as  amounting  to  a  proof  tlmt  the  plan  of  their  works 
was,  in  some  measure,  suggested  by  his;  but  it  is  infinitely 
more  probable,  that  the  argument  which  runs  in  common, 
through  the  speculations  of  all  of  them,  was  the  natmal  result 
of  the  state  of  metaphysical  science  when  they  engaged  in  their 
philosophical  inquiries. ^ 

The  answer  wliich  Mr.  Hume  made  to  this  argument,  when 
it  was  first  proposed  to  him  in  the  easy  intercourse  of  private 
correspondence,  seems  to  me  an  object  of  so  much  curiosity, 
as  to  justify  me  for  brining  it  under  the  eye  of  my  readers 


'  Voltaire,  in  liis  ciitiilog\ie  of  the  iliua- 
trioiiB  writera  who  aiiomed  the  reign  of 
Louis    XIV^  is   one    of  the   very  few 
French  authors  who  have   spoken  of 
Buffier  with  dne  respect :  "  II  y  a  dans 
ses  biut^B  de  ni^taphjeique  des  mi 
ceani  que  Locke  n'aurait  pas  deEavoui 
et  e'eet  le  seal  jfauite  qui  ait  mis  u! 
pbilOEophie  nuaonuable  dans  ses  ou 
rages." — Another  French  philosophi 
too,  of  a  very  different  school,  and  cer- 
tainly not  disposed  to  overrate  the  tal- 
ents of  Buffier,  has,  in  a  work  published 
as   lately  as   1805,   candidly  acknow- 
ledged the  lights  which  he  might  have 
derived  from  the  labours  of  his  prede- 
cessor, if  fie  had  heen  acijimiiiied  with 
them  at  an  earlier  period  of  his  stndies. 
CoiidiHac,  he  also  observefl,  might  have 


profited  greatly  by  the  same  lights,  if  he 
had  availed  himself  of  their  guidance, 
in  his  inquiries  ooncerniiig  the  human 
understanding.  "  Du  raoins  est  il  cer- 
tain que  pom'  ma  part,  je  suis  fort  bche 
de  ne  connoitre  que  depuis  tr^s  pen  de 
femps  ces  opinions  du  PJre  Buffier;  si 
je  les  avais  vnes  plntot  Snonclea  quel- 
qne  part,  elles  m'anraient  fipaignS  heaii- 
coup  de  peines  et  d 'hesitations." — "  Je 
regrette  heauconp  que  Condillao,  dans 
sea  profondea  et  sagaces  mSditationa  eur 
I'intelligence  hnmaine  n'ait  pas  fait  plus 
d'attention  aus  idees  du  PSre  Buffier," 
&o.  Sec. —  Eliia^itii  d'IdSoJofjie,  par  M. 
Deetutt-Traoy,  torn.  iii.  pp.  136,  137. 
—See  Element!  of  the  FMhioph}/  of 
the  JIumcm  Mind,  vol.  ii.  pp.  88,  89, 
2d  edit. 
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iu  iinmediate  connexion  with  the  foregoing  details.  Opinions 
thus  communicated  in  the  confidence  of  friendly  ( 
possess  a  value  which  seldom  belongs  to  propositio 
in  those  public  controversies  where  the  love  of  victory  is  apt  to 
mingle,  more  or  less,  in  the  most  candid  minds,  vfiih  the  love 
of  truth. 

"  Tour  notion  of  correcting  subtlety  by  sentiment  is  cer- 
tainly very  just  with  regard  to  moralsj  which  depend  upon 
sentiment:  and  in  poUtics  and  natural  philosophy,  whatever 
conclusion  is  contrary  to  certain  matters  of  fact,  must  certainly 
be  wrong,  and  there  must  some  error  lie  somewhere  in  the 
argument,  whether  we  be  able  to  shew  it  or  not.  But,  in  meta^ 
physics  or  theology,  I  cannot  see  how  either  of  these  plain  and 
obvious  standards  of  truth  can  have  place.  Nothing  there  can 
connect  bad  reasoning  but  good  reasoning ;  and  sophistry  must 
be  opposed  by  syllogism.'  About  seventy  or  eighty  years  ago,^ 
I  observe  a  principle  like  that  which  you  advance  prevailed 
very  much  in  France,  amongst  some  philosophers  and  beaux 
esprit*.  The  occasion  of  it  was  this :  The  famous  M.  Nicole 
of  the  Port  Eoyal,  in  his  Perpetuite  de  la  Foi,  pushed  the 
Protestants  very  hard  upon  the  impossibility  of  the  people's 
reaching  a  conviction  of  their  religion  by  the  way  of  private 
judgment,  which  required  so  many  disquisitions,  reasonings, 
researches,  erudition,  impartiality,  and  penetration,  as  not  one 
of  a  hmidred,  even  among  men  of  education,  is  capable  of.  M. 
Claude  and  the  Prot^itaats  answered  him,  not  by  solving  his 
difficulties,  (which  seems  impossible,)  but  by  retorting  them, 
(which  is  very  easy.)  They  showed,  that  to  reach  the  way  of 
authority  which  the  Catholics  insist  on,  as  long  a  train  of  acute 
reasoning,  and  as  great  erudition  was  requisite,  as  would  he 
sufficient  for  a  Protestant.  We  must  first  prove  all  the  truths 
of  natural  rehgion,  the  foundation  of  morals,  the  divine  autho- 


^  Mny  not  soplii^trj-  be  also  oppoeeii  TLe  word  sentiment  does  not  expi-ess, 

by  appealing  to  the  fatidaiimiii/il  laaia  with  eufSciont  precieion,  the  leet  which 

<^hvman  beUef;  and,  in  somo  caaes,  by  Mr.   Hnme's  oorreHpondent  had  mnni- 

appeaScg  to  facta  for  which  we  have  fenHy  in  yiew. 

the  evidence  of  onr  own  consuiousness ?  >  Thin  letter  in  flafcil  ITfil. 
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rity  of  the  Scripture,  the  defereuce  which  it  comraaudB  to  ttio 
Church,  the  tradition  of  the  Church,  &c.  &c.  The  comparison 
of  these  controversial  writings  begat  an  idea  in  some  that  it 
was  neither  by  reasoning  nor  authority  we  learn  our  religion, 
but  by  sentiment ;  and  this  was  certainly  a  very  convenient 
way,  and  what  a  philosopher  would  be  very  well  pleased  to 
comply  with,  if  he  could  distinguish  sentiment  from  education. 
But,  to  aU  appearance,  the  sentiment  of  Stockholm,  Geneva, 
Rome,  ancient  and  modem  Athens,  and  Memphis,  have  not 
the  same  characters ;  and  no  thinking  man  can  implicitly 
assent  to  any  of  them,  but  from  the  general  principle,  that,  as 
the  truth  on  these  subjects  is  beyond  human  capacity,  and 
that,  as  for  one's  own  ease,  he  must  adopt  some  tenets,  there  is 
more  satisfaction  and  convenience  in  holding  to  the  catechism 
we  have  been  first  taught.  Now,  this  I  have  nothing  to  say 
against.  I  would  only  observe,  that  such  a  conduct  is  founded 
on  the  most  universal  and  determined  scepticism.  For  more 
curiosity  and  research  give  a  direct  opposite  turn  from  the 
same  principles." 

On  this  careless  effusion  of  Mr.  Hume's  pen,  it  would  be 
unpardonable  to  offer  any  critical  strictures.  It  cannot,  how- 
ever, be  considered  as  improper  to  hint,  that  there  is  a  wide 
and  essentia]  difference  between  those  articles  of  faith  which 
formed  the  subjects  of  dispute  between  Nicole  and  Claude,  and 
those  laws  of  belief,  of  which  it  is  the  great  object  of  the 
Treatise  ofMuman  Nature  to  undermine  the  authority.  The 
reply  of  Mr.  Hume,  therefore,  is  evasive,  and  although  strongly 
marked  with  the  writer's  ingenuity,  does  not  bear  upon  the 
point  in  question. 

As  to  the  distinction  alleged  by  Mr.  Hume  between  tlie 
criteria  of  truth  in  natural  philosophy  and  in  metaphysics,  I 
trust  it  will  now  be  pretty  generally  granted,  that  however  well 
founded  it  may  be  when  confined  to  the  metaphysics  of  the 
schoolmen,  it  will  by  no  means  hold  when  extended  to  the 
inductive  philosophy  of  the  human  mind.  In  this  last  science, 
no  less  than  in  natural  philosophy,  Mr.  Hume's  logical  maxim 
may  be  laid  down  as  a  fundamental  principle,  that  "  whatever 
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coHcluaion  is  contrary  to  matter  of  fact  must  be  wrong,  and 
there  must  some  error  lie  somewhere  in  the  argiiraentj  whether 
we  be  able  to  show  it  or  not." 

It  is  a  remarkable  circumstance  in  the  history  of  Mr.  Hume's 
literary  life,  and  a  proof  of  the  sincerity  with  which  he  waa 
then  engaged  in  the  search  of  truth,  that,  previous  to  the  pub- 
lication of  his  Treatise  of  Human  Nature,  he  discovered  a 
strong  anxiety  to  submit  it  to  the  examination  of  the  cele- 
brated Dr.  Butler,  author  of  the  Analogy  of  Religion,  Natural 
and  Revealed,  to  the  Constitution  and  Course  of  Nature.  For 
this  purpose  he  applied  to  Mr.  Henry  Home,  between  whom 
and  Dr.  Butler  some  friendly  letters  appear  to  have  passed 
before  this  period.  "  Your  thoughts  and  mine  (says  Mr,  Hume 
to  his  correspondent)  agree  with  respect  to  Dr.  Butler,  and  I 
would  be  glad  to  be  introduced  to  him.  I  am  at  present 
castrating  my  work,  that  is,  cutting  off  its  nobler  parts ;  that 
is,  endeavouring  it  shall  give  as  little  offence  as  possible,  before 
which  I  could  not  pretend  to  put  it  into  the  doctor's  hands."  ^  In 
another  letter,  he  acknowledges  Mr.  Home's  kindness  in  recom- 
mending him  to  Dr.  Butler's  notice.  "  I  shall  not  trouble  you 
with  any  formal  compliments  or  thanks,  which  would  be  but 
an  ill  return  for  the  kindness  you  have  done  me  in  writing  in 
my  behalf,  to  one  you  are  so  little  acquainted  with  as  Dr. 
Butler ;  and,  I  am  afraid,  stretching  the  truth  in  favour  of  a 
friend.  I  have  called  on  the  doctor,  with  a  design  of  dehvering 
your  letter,  but  find  he  is  at  present  in  the  country.  I  am  a 
little  anxious  to  have  the  doctor's  opinion.  My  own  I  dare  not 
trust  to ;  both  because  it  concerns  myself,  and  because  it  is  so 
variable,  that  I  know  not  how  to  fix  it.  Sometimes  it  elevates 
me  above  the  clouds;  at  other  times  it  depresses  me  with 
doubts  and  fears ;  so  that,  whatever  be  my  success,  I  cannot 
be  entirely  disappointed." 

Whether  Mr.  Hume  ever  enjoyed  the  satisfaction  of  a  per- 
sonal interview  with  Dr.  Butler,  I  have  not  heard.     From  a 
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letter  of  Ms  to  Mr.  Home,  dated  London  1739,  we  learn  that  it' 
any  intercourse  took  place  between  them,  it  muefc  have  been 
after  the  publication  of  the  Treatise  of  Hummt  Nature.  "  I 
have  sent  the  Bishop  of  Bristol  a  copy ;  but  could  not  wait 
upon  him  with  your  letter  after  he  had  arrived  at  tliat  dignity. 
At  least,  I  thought  it  would  be  to  no  purpose  after  I  began  the 
pidnting."'  In  a  subsequent  letter  to  the  same  correspondent, 
written  in  1742,  he  expresses  his  satisfaction  at  the  favourable 
opinion  which  he  understood  Dr.  Butler  had  formed  of  his 
volume  of  Essays,  then  recently  published,  and  augurs  well 
ti-om  this  eircumatance  of  the  success  of  his  book.  "  I  am  told 
that  Dr.  Butler  has  everywhere  recommended  them,  so  that  I 
hope  they  wDl  have  some  succe^."^ 

These  particulars,  trifling  as  they  may  appear  to  some, 
seemed  to  me,  for  more  reasons  than  one,  not  unworthy  of 
notice  in  this  sketch.  Independently  of  the  pleasing  record 
they  afford  of  the  mutual  respect  enteiliained  by  the  eminent 
men  to  whom  they  relate,  for  each  other's  philosophical  talents, 
they  have  a  closer  connexion  with  the  history  of  metaphysical 
and  moral  inquiry  in  this  island,  than  might  he  suspected  by 
those  who  have  not  a  very  intimate  acquaintance  with  the 
writings  of  both.  Dr.  Butler  was,  I  thinl:,  the  first  of  Mr. 
Locke's  successors  who  clearly  perceived  the  dangerous  conse- 
quences likely  to  be  deduced  from  his  account  of  the  origin  of 
our  ideas  literally  interpreted ;  and  although  he  has  touched  on 
this  subject  but  once,  and  that  with  his  usual  brevity,  he  has 
yet  said  enough  to  show,  that  his  opinion  with  respect  to  it  was 
the  same  with  that  formerly  contended  for  by  Cudworth,  in 
opposition  to  Gassendi  and  Hobhes,  and  which  has  since  been 
revived  in  different  forms  by  the  ablest  of  Mr.  Hume's  anta- 
gonists."    With  these  views,  it  may  be  reasonably  supposed, 

■■  Mernoirs  o/tlie  Life  and  Writings  Memoirs  has  inadvertently  oonfoimJeil 

of  Lord  Kamee,  v'A.  i.  ji.  <)2.  tiiis  voiiime  witli  tlie   second  piirt  of 

tTiat  woA,  containing  the  Political  Dia- 

»  Ihid.  p.  404.     The  Eeaaya  here  ra-  counts,  (pi-operlj  bo  callea,)  which  did 

fanfld  to  were  the  first  part  of  the  Essays  not  appear  till  len  years  afterwards. 

Moral,  Political,  and  Literary,  published  •  See  the   short  Essay  on  ^reonol 

in  1742,     The  plegflnt  aiilhnr  of  those  Jileiititi/,  at  the  end  of  Butler's  Aim- 
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that  he  was  not  displeased  to  see  the  consequencea  of  Locke's 
doctrine  eo  very  logically  and  forcibly  pushed  to  their  utmost 
limits,  as  the  most  effectual  means  of  rousing  the  attention  of 
the  learned  to  a  re-examination  of  this  fundamental  principle. 
That  he  was  perfectly  aware,  hefore  the  publication  of  Mr. 
Hume's  work,  of  the  encouragement  given  to  scepticism  by  the 
logical  maxims  then  in  vogue,  is  evident  from  the  concluding 
paragraph  of  his  short  Essay  on  Personal  Identity.  Had  it 
been  published  a  few  years  later,  nobody  would  have  doubted, 
that  it  had  been  directly  pointed  at  the  general  strain  and  spirit 
of  Mr.  Hmne's  philosophy. 

"But  though  we  are  thus  certain,  that  we  are  the  same 
agents  or  hving  bein^  iww,  which  we  were  as  far  back  as  our 
remembrance  reaches :  yet  it  is  asked,  "Whether  we  may  not 
possibly  be  deceived  in  it  ?  And  this  question  may  be  asked 
at  the  end  of  any  demonstration  whatever,  because  it  is  a  ques- 
tion concerning  the  truth  of  perception  by  memory.  And  he 
who  can  doubt,  whether  perception  by  memory  can  in  this  case 
be  depended  on,  may  doubt  also  whether  perception  by  deduc- 
tion and  reasoning,  which  also  includes  memory,  or  indeed 
whether  intuitive  perception  can.  Here  then  we  can  go  no 
farther.  For  it  is  ridiculous  to  attempt  to  prove  the  truth  of 
those  perceptions  whose  truth  we  can  no  otherwise  prove  than 
by  other  perceptions  of  exactly  the  same  kind  with  them,  and 
which  there  is  just  the  same  ground  to  suspect ;  or  to  attempt 
to  prove  the  truth  of  our  faculties,  which  can  no  otherwise  be 
proved,  than  by  the  use  or  means  of  those  very  suspected  facul- 
ties themselves."  ^ 

&^j/,- and  cwmpare  the  seoond  paragraph  t    th    a  ftor  wuvilJ  not  Lave   em- 

»ith  the  remarka  on  Ihie  part  of  Lock  pl  J  d   had   t  been  written  fifty  yeara 

Bssay  by  Dr.  Price. — Bevievj  of  th  lat       Wl  oever  tJikes  the  tronble  to  read 

JVinegrai  Qveiliojta  and  JHffieuMes  tl      paragraph    beginuing  witii  these 

Jadii^  to  MoToia,  pp.  49,  50,  3d  edit  ft  rds      FI  rdiy,  Everj  pefeon  is  con 

Lond,  1787.  ci  ua     &c    will  immediately  perceive 

'  I  miiet  not,  however,  he  understood  the  truth  of  this  remark      I  mention  it 

aegiving  unqualified  pi-itise  to  this  Essay.  hs  a  proof  of  the  chnnge  to  the  better, 

It  is  by  no  means  free  from  the  old  which  has  taken  place  sini^  Butler  s 

scholastic  jargon,   and  contuna    some  lime,  hi  the  mode  of  thinking  and  wnt 

roOBoning  wbiuh,  I  may  confldcutiT  as-  ing  on  Metaphysical  qncstions. 
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It  ie,  however,  less  as  a  speculative  metaphysician,  than  as  a 
philosophical  inquirer  into  the  principles  of  morals,  that  I  have 
been  induced  to  associate  the  name  of  Butler  with  that  of  Hume. 
And,  on  this  account,  it  may  be  thought  that  it  would  have 
been  better  to  delay  what  I  have  now  said  of  him  till  I  come  to 
trace  the  progress  of  Ethical  Science  during  the  eighteenth 
eentmy.  To  myself  it  seemed  more  natural  and  interesting  to 
connect  this  historical  or  rather  biographical  digression,  with 
the  earliest  notice  I  was  to  take  of  Mr.  Hume  as  an  author. 
The  numerous  and  important  hints  on  metaphysical  questions 
which  are  scattered  over  Butler's  works,  are  sufficient  of  them- 
selves to  account  for  the  space  I  have  allotted  to  him  among 
Locke's  successors  ;  if,  indeed,  any  apology  for  this  be  ne- 
cessary, after  what  I  have  already  mentioned,  of  Mr,  Hume's 
ambition  to  submit  to  his  judgment  the  first  fruits  of  his 
metaphysical  studies. 

The  remarks  hitherto  made  on  the  Treatise  of  Human 
Nature  are  coniined  entirely  to  the  first  volume.  The  specula- 
tions contained  in  the  two  others,  on  Morals,  on  the  Nature 
and  Foundation  of  Grovemment,  and  on  some  other  topics  con- 
nected with  political  philosophy,  will  fall  under  our  review  after- 
wards. 

Dr.  Eeid's  Inquiry  into  the  Himmn  Mind,  (pubhshed  in 
1764,)  was  the  first  direct  attack  which  appeared  in  Scotland 
upon  the  sceptical  conclusions  of  Mr.  Hume's  philosophy.  For 
my  own  opinion  of  this  work  I  must  refer  to  one  of  my  former 
publications.'  It  is  enough  to  remark  here,  that  its  great 
object  is  to  refute  the  Ideal  Theory  which  was  then  in  complete 
possession  of  the  schools,  and  upon  which  Dr.  Reid  conceived 
that  the  whole  of  Mr,  Hume's  philosophy,  as  well  as  the  whole 
of  Berkeley's  reasonings  against  the  existence  of  matter,  was 
founded.  According  to  this  theory  we  are  taught,  that  "nothing 
is  perceived  but  what  is  in  the  mind  which  perceives  it ;  that 
we  do  not  really  perceive  things  that  are  external,  but  only  cer- 
tain images  and  pictures  of  them  imprinted  upon  the  mind, 
which  are  called  impressions  and  ideas," — "  This  doctrine,  (says 
'  THoi/i-nphicai  Acmmxl  of  RdiL 
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Dr.  Beid  on  another  occasion,)  I  once  believed  so  firmly,  as  to 
embrace  the  whole  of  Berkeley's  system  along  with  it ;  till  find- 
ing other  consequences  to  follow  from  it,  which  gave  me  more 
uneasiness  than  tlie  want  of  a  material  world,  it  came  into  my 
mind,  more  than  forty  years  ago,  to  put  the  question,  What 
evidence  have  I  for  this  doctrine,  that  all  the  objects  of  my 
knowledge  are  ideas  in  my  own  mind  ?  From  that  time  to 
the  present,  I  have  been  candidly  and  impartially,  as  I  think, 
seeking  for  the  evidence  of  this  principle ;  but  can  find  none, 
excepting  the  authority  of  pliilosophers." 

On  the  refutation  of  the  ideal  theory,  contained  in  this  and 
his  other  works.  Dr.  Reid  himself  was  disposed  to  rest  his  chief 
merit  aa  an  author.  The  merit,  (says  he  in  a  letter  to  Dr. 
James  Gregory,)  of  what  you  are  pleased  to  call  my  Philosophy, 
lies,  I  think,  chiefly  in  having  called  in  question  the  common 
theory  of  ideas  or  images  of  things  in  the  mind  being  the  only 
objects  of  thought;  a  theory  founded  on  natural  prejudices,  and 
so  universally  received  as  to  be  interwoven  with  the  structure  of 
language.  Yet  were  I  to  give  you  a  detail  of  what  led  me  to 
call  in  question  tliis  theory,  after  I  had  long  held  it  as  self- 
evident  and  unquestionable,  you  would  think,  as  I  do,  that 
there  was  much  of  chance  in  the  matter.  The  discovery  was 
the  birth  of  time,  not  of  genius ;  and  Berkeley  and  Hume  did 
more  to  bring  it  to  light  than  the  man  that  hit  upon  it.  I 
think  there  is  hardly  anything  that  can  be  called  mine  in  the 
philosophy  of  the  mind,  which  does  not  follow  with  ease  from 
the  detection  of  this  prejudice. 

"  I  must,  therefore,  beg  of  you,  most  earnestly,  to  make  no 
contrast  in  my  favour  to  the  disparagement  of  my  predecessors 
in  the  same  pursuits.  I  can  truly  say  of  them,  and  shall 
always  avow,  what  you  are  pleased  to  say  of  me,  that,  but  for 
the  assistance  I  have  received  from  their  writings,  I  never 
could  have  wrote  or  thought  what  I  have  done."' 

'  An  iugeniuue  mid  pi-ofuund  writer,  Metaphysical  Sj'stem,  has  LesLowed,  in 

who,  thongh  intimately  connected  with  the  latext  of  hie  publications,  the  fol- 

Mr.  Hume  in  habita  of  friendBhip,  was  lowing  encomium  on  Dr.  Keid's  Philo- 

no(  Hind  lo  She  vulnerable  jiarl  s  of  liis  "ijih  k-al  Wv-rht : — 
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When  I  reflect  on  the  stress  thus  laid  by  Dr.  Beid  on  this 
part  of  his  writings,  and  his  frequent  recurrence  to  the  same 
argument  whenever  bis  subject  affords  him  an  opportunity  of 
forcing  it  upon  the  attention  of  his  readers,  I  cannot  help  ex- 
pressing my  wonder,  that  Kant  and  other  German  philosophers, 
who  appear  to  have  so  carefully  studied  those  passages  in  Reid, 
which  relate  to  Hume's  Theory  of  Causation,  should  have 
overlooked  entirely  what  he  himself  considered  aa  the  most 
original  and  important  of  all  his  discussions ;  more  especially 
as  the  conclusion  to  which  it  leads  has  been  long  admitted,  by 
the  best  judges  in  this  island,  as  one  of  the  few  propositions  in 
metaphysical  science  completely  established  beyond  the  reach 
of  controversy.  Even  those  who  affect  to  speak  the  most 
lightly  of  Dr.  Beid's  contributions  to  the  philosophy  of  the 
human  mind,  have  found  nothing  to  object  to  his  reasonings 
against  the  ideal  theory,  but  that  the  absurdities  involved  in  it 
are  too  glaring  to  require  a  serious  examination.'     Had  these 

acapticiam  of  ingenious  men,  who,  not 
seaing  a  proper  access  to  knowledge 
through  the  medium  of  ideas,  withoiit 
considerinB  whether  the  road  thej  had 
been  directed  to  take  was  the  true  or  n 
faJss  one,  denied  the  possibility  of  ar- 
riving at  the  end," — Principles  of  Moral 
and  Folitical  Sdenee,  by  Dr.  Adam 
PerguBon,  toL  i.  pp.  7S,  76. 

The  work  from  which  this  passage  is 
taken  contains  yarious  important  obaer- 
vationa  connected  with  the  Philosophy 
of  the  Human  Mind ;  but  as  the  taste  of 
the  author  led  him  much  more  strongly 
to  moral  and  poUticol  speculations,  than 
to  researches  concerning  the  iniellectuiJ 
powers  of  man,  I  have  thought  it  right 
to  resei've  any  remarks  which  I  have  to 
offer  OB  his  philosophical  meiils  for  the 
last  part  of  this  Discourse. 

'  I  allude  here  more  particularly  to 
Dr.  Priestley  whn  in  a  work  published 
in  1774  allei,el  thatnhenphiloiuphers 
called  ideas  the  images  of  eiternal 
things  they  nie  only  to  bs  nnderslood 
aa  speaking  fignratLvely    and  that  Dr. 


"  The  author  of  an  liujidry  iato  tlie 
JIfinff,  and  of  subsequent  .Emo^s  mitlie 
IideUeehud  avd  Active  Pou>ers  of  Man, 
has  great  merit  in  the  effect  to  which 
he  hsa  pursued  this  history.  But,  con- 
sidering the  point  at  which  the  science 
stood  when  he  began  his  inquiries,  he 
has,  perhaps,  no  leas  merit  in  having 
removed  the  miat  of  hypothesis  and 
metaphor,  with  which  the  sulgect  was 
enveloped ;  and,  in  having  taught  ua  to 
state  the  facts  of  which  we  areconscioua, 
not  in  figurative  language,  but  in  the 
terras  which  are  proper  to  the  snbjett. 
In  this  it  will  be  onr  advantage  to  follow 
him ;  the  more  tliat,  in  former  theories, 
so  much  attention  had  been  paid  to  the 
iutroducticn  of  ideas  or  images  aa  the 
elements  of  knowledge,  that  the  belief 
of  any  external  existence  or  prototype 
has  been  left  to  he  inferred  fi™n  the 
mere  idea  or  image  ■  aud  this  inference, 
ml    d  Ittl     founded,  that  many 

wh  ha  a  con  6  to  xamine  its  evidence 
ha  e  tho  ight  th  m  elves  warranted  to 
d  ny    t     It  g  tl  And  henue   the 
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reasouiugs  been  considered  in  the  same  light  in  Germany,  it  is 
quite  impossible  that  the  analogical  language  of  Leibnitz,  in 
wliich  he  speaks  of  the  soul  as  o  living  mirror  of  the  wniverse, 
could  have  been  again  revived ;  a  mode  of  speaking  liable  to 
every  objection  which  Eeid  has  urged  against  the  ideal  theory. 
Such,  however,  it  would  appear,  is  the  fact  The  word  Repre- 
sentation {VorsteUung)  is  now  the  German  substitute  for 
Idea;  nay,  one  of  the  moat  able  works  which  Germany  has 
produced  since  the  commencement  of  its  new  philosophical  era, 
is  entitled  Nova  Theoria  FacvMoiis  RepresentativcB  Humana^. 
In  the  same  work,  the  author  has  prefixed,  as  a  motto  to  the 
second  book,  in  which  he  treats  of  "  the  Bepresentative  Fa- 
culty in  general,"  the  following  sentence  from  Locke,  which  he 
seems  to  have  thought  himself  entitled  to  assume  as  a  first 
principle :  "  Since  the  mind,  in  all  its  thoughts  and  reasonings, 

Beid  has  gravely  argued  against  tLia 
metaphoricBl  language,  as  if  it  wore 
meant  to  convey  a  theory  of  percep 
The   aame    renmrt  haa  been  repe      d 
over  and  over  since  Priestley's  time 
vitrioos  writers.     I  have  nothing  to   dd 

reply  to  it  to  what  I  long  ago  at  ted 

my  Phfloaopiiioal  Essays,  (aes  N  te 

.at  the  end  of  that  work.)  tut    h 
Following    short    quotatton     irom    Mr. 


"  It  eeeioB  evident,  tliat,  when  men 
follow  this  blind  and  poweriul  instinct 
af  natuifl,  they  always  suppose  the  veiy 
ifigea,  presented  by  the  senses,  to  be 
B  eitcrnal  objects,  and  never  enter- 
in  any  suspicion,  that  the  oqo  are  no- 
ing  but  repreBeiUaiiona  of  the  oiher. 
.    .  But  this  nniyeraal  and  primary 
opinion  of  all  men  is  soon  deatroyad  by 
the  slightest  philosophy,  which  teaches 
us,  that  nothing  can  ever  be  present  to 
the  mind  but  an  image  or  perception, 
and  that  the  seuaea  are  only  tbe  inlets 
igh  whioh  tliese  images  ace  con- 
veyed,  without  being  able  tia  produce 
any  immediate  intercourse  between  the 
mind  and  the  object.     The  table  which 
we  see  seems  to  diminish  as  we  remove 


iiirther  from  it ;  but  the  real  table, 
which  esists  independent  of  us,  euflera 
al  ra  n.  It  was,  therefore,  no- 
h  g  h  a  image  which  was  present 
h  m  d.  These  are  the  obvioua 
d  reason," — Hisay  ort  ifte  Acor 

d&  tea  Ph  loiophy, 

his  analogical  theory  of  per- 
p  principle   on    which    the 

whole  of  Berkeley'a  reasonings  against 
the  existence  of  the  material  world,  and 
of  Hume's  aceptioiam  on  the  same  sub- 
ject, are  founded? 

The  same  analogy  still  continues  to 
be  sanctjoned  by  some  English  philo- 
sophers of  no  small  note.  Long  after 
the  publication  of  Dr.  Eeid's  Inquiry, 
Mr.  Home  Tooke  quoted  with  approba- 
tion the  following  words  of  J.  C.  Scali- 
ger :  "  Sieut  in  speculo  ea  quEe  videntup 
non  sunt,  sed  eonim  sjiecies ;  ita  qaea 
Intelligimus,  ea  aunt  re  ipsa  extra  nos, 
eoramqne  ^/ecies  in  nobis.    Est  enih 


(J.  0.  Scaliger,  de  Oatiiie,  L,  L.  cap. 
Ixvi.)  DiversioiviofPttrtei/iVoX.i.p.So, 
2d  edition. 
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hath  no  other  immediate  object  but  its  own  ideas  (representa- 
tions) which  it  alone  does  or  can  contemplate,  it  is  evident  that 
our  knowledge  is  only  conversant  ahout  them." —  (Locke's 
Essay,  book  iv.  chap,  i.)  In  a  country  where  this  metaphysi- 
cal jargon  still  passes  current  among  writers  of  eminence,  it  is 
vain  to  expect  that  any  solid  progress  can  be  made  in  the  in- 
ductive philosophy  of  the  human  mind,  A  simdar  remark 
maybe  extended  to  another  country,  where  the  title  oHdeologie 
(a  word  which  takes  for  granted  the  truth  of  the  hypothesis 
which  it  was  Beid's  great  aim  to  explode)  has  been  lately  given 
to  the  very  science  in  which  the  theory  of  Ideas  has  been  so 
clearly  shown  to  have  been,  in  all  ages,  the  most  fruitful  source 
of  error  and  absurdity.' 

Of  the  other  works  by  Scottish  metaphysicians,  which  ap- 
peared soon  after  the  Inquiry  into  the  Hwman  Mind,,  I  have 
not  left  myself  room  to  speak.  I  know  of  none  of  them  from 
which  something  important  may  not  be  learned ;  while  several 
of  them  (particularly  those  of  Dr.  Campbell)  have  struck  out 
many  new  and  interesting  views.  To  one  encomium  all  of 
them  are  weU  entitled,  that  of  aiming  steadily  at  the  advance- 
ment of  useful  knowledge  and  of  human  happiness.  But  the 
principles  on  which  they  have  proceeded  have  so  close  an 
affinity  to  those  of  Dr,  Reid,  that  I  could  not,  without  repeat- 
ing what  I  have  already  said,  enter  into  any  explanation  con- 
cerning their  characteristical  doctrines. 

On  comparing  the  opposition  which  Mr.  Hume's  scepticism 
encountered  from  Me  own  countrymen,  with  the  account  for- 
merly given  of  the  attempts  of  some  German  philosophers  to 
refute  his  Theory  of  Causation,  it  is  impossible  not  to  be  struck 
with  the  coincidence  between  the  leading  views  of  his  most 

'  In   censuiiiig   these    metaph        1  limk  be  doubted  that  the  prevalence  of 

terms,  1  am  far  from  suppo^ug  h     th  sa\      phraseology  must  have  a  ten- 

Icarjied    writers   who   have     mpl  j  d  Iny   o  divertthe  attention  ftom  a  just 

them  have  been  all  misled  by  h    tl   o-  w   f  the  mental  pbenomena,  and  to 

reljcul  opiuions  involved  in  th       1  f        nto  the  mind  of  the  young  in- 

guage-     Koiuhold  has  been  m        piuti  qui         very   false   conceptions    of  tho 

Rularlycarelnl  in  guarding  agam  t       h  n             in    which    these    plictiomena 

a  misapprehension.    But  it  c        t   I  1 1  to  be  studied. 
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eminent  anta^nists.  This  coincidence  one  would  have  been 
disposed  to  consider  as  purely  accidental,  if  Kant,  by  his  petu- 
lant sneers  at  Reid,  Beattie,  and  Oswald,  had  not  expressly 
acknowledged,  that  he  was  not  unacquainted  with  their  writ- 
ings. As  for  the  great  discovery,  which  he  seems  to  claim  as 
his  own — that  the  ideas  of  Cause  and  Effect,  as  well  as  many 
others,  are  derived  from  the  pure  undereianding  without  any 
aid  from  experience,  it  is  nothing  more  than  a  repetition,  in 
very  nearly  the  same  terms,  of  what  was  advanced  a  century 
before  by  Cudwortb,  in  reply  to  Hobbes  and  Gaseendi ;  and 
borrowed  avowedly  by  Cudwortb  from  the  reasonings  of  So- 
crat^,  as  reported  by  Plato,  in  answer  to  the  scepticism  of 
Protagoras.  This  recurrence,  under  different  forms,  of  the 
same  metaphyaical  controversies,  which  so  often  surprises  and 
mortifies  us  in  the  history  of  literature,  is  an  evil  which  will 
probably  always  continue,  more  or  less,  even  in  the  most  pros- 
perous state  of  phUosopby.  But  it  affords  no  objection  to  the 
utility  of  metaphysical  pursuits.  While  the  sceptics  keep  the 
field,  it  must  not  be  abandoned  by  the  friends  of  soimder  prin- 
ciples ;  nor  ought  they  to  be  discouraged  from  then-  ungrateful 
task,  by  the  reflection,  that  they  have  probably  been  anticipated, 
in  everything  they  have  to  say,  by  more  than  one  of  their  pre- 
decessors. If  anything  is  likely  to  check  this  periodical  return 
of  a  mischief  so  unpropitious  to  the  progress  of  useful  know- 
ledge, it  seems  to  be  the  general  diffusion  of  that  historical  in- 
formation concerning  the  literature  and  science  of  former  times, 
of  which  it  is  the  aim  of  these  Preliminary  Dissertations  to 
present  an  outline.  Should  it  fail  in  preventing  the  occasional 
revival  of  obsolete  paradoxes,  it  wiU,  at  least,  diminish  the 
wonder  and  admiration  with  which  they  are  apt  to  be  regarded 
hy  the  multitude. 

And  here  I  cannot  refrain  from  remarking  the  injustice  with 
which  the  advocates  for  truth  are  apt  to  be  treated ;  and  by 
none  more  remarkably  than  by  that  ela^s  of  writere  who  profess 
the  greatest  zeal  for  its  triumph.  The  importance  of  their 
labours  is  discredited  by  those  who  are  the  loudest  in  their 
declamations  and  invectives  against  the  licentious  philosophy 
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of  the  present  age ;  inaomuch  that  a  careless  observ'er  would 
be  inclined  to  imagine  (if  I  may  borrow  Mr.  Hume's  words  on 
another  occasion)  that  the  battle  was  fought  "  not  by  the  men 
at  arms,  who  manage  the  pike  and  the  sword ;  but  by  the 
trumpeters,  drummers,  and  musicians  of  the  army," 

These  observations  may  serve,  at  the  same  time,  to  account 
for  the  slow  and  (according  to  some  persons)  imperceptible 
advances  of  the  philosophy  of  the  human  mind,  since  the  pub- 
lication of  Locke's  Essay.  With  those  who  still  attach  them- 
selves to  that  author,  as  an  infaUible  guide  in  metaphysics,  it 
is  in  vara  to  argue ;  but  I  would  willingly  appeal  to  any  of 
Locke's  rational  and  discriminating  admirers,  whether  much 
has  not  been  done  by  his  successors,  and,  among  others,  by 
members  of  our  northern  universities,  towards  the  illustration 
and  correction  of  such  of  his  principles  as  have  furnished, 
both  to  English  and  French  sceptics,  the  foundation  of  their 
theories.^  If  this  be  granted,  the  way  has,  at  least,  been 
cleared  and  prepared  for  the  labours  of  our  posterity;  and 
neither  the  cavils  of  the  sceptic,  nor  the  refutation  of  them 
by  the  sounder  logician,  can  be  pronounced  to  be  useless  to 
mankind.  Nothing  can  be  jnster  or  more  liberal  than  the 
following  reflection  of  Reid :  "  I  conceive  the  sceptical  writers 
to  be  a  set  of  men,  whose  business  it  is  to  pick  holes  in  the 
fabric  of  knowledge  wherever  it  is  weak  and  faulty ;  and  when 
those  places  are  properly  repaired,  the  whole  building  becomes 
more  firm  and  solid  than  it  was  formerly." — Jiiguiry  into  the 
Human  Mind.     Dedication. 

*  According  to  Dr.  Prieetley,  the  whom  the  most  oonapicnoiia  and  asBum- 
lahours  of  tleae  oommentators  on  Locke  ing  is  Dr.  Eeid,  Profe^or  of  Moral  Phi- 
have  doDB  more  harm  than  good.  "  I  loaophy  m  the  Umversity  of  Glasgow," 
think  Mr.  Locke  has  heen  hasty  in  con-  —{Emam.  ofBdd,  SentHe,  and  OeaxM, 
eluding  that  there  \a  some  other  aourco  p.  5.)  As  to  Mr.  Home,  Dr.  Priestley 
of  our  ideas  besides  the  external  senees ;  aaya,  "  In  my  opinion,  he  has  been  very 
but  the  rest  of  his  system  appears  to  ahly  answered,  agfon  and  again,  apon 
me  and  others  to  bs  tli«  corner-stone  of  more  solid  pidnciplaa  than  those  of  thia 
alljnst  and  rational  knowledge  of  our-  aevi  common  Bane;  and  Ibeghave  io 
selves."  refer  io  the  two  jiest  voluiaei  of  my 

"  Tliis  Bolid  fcundation,  however,  has  Iiatitutee  of  Naiarai    and   Sevealeil 

lately  heen  attempted  to  be  overturned  Meligi/m.'' — Exantiitntioti  of  Beid,  &c. 

\'y  a  set  of  pretended  philiisopliera,  of  Profact^,  p.  xxvH. 
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There  is,  indeed,  one  point  of  view,  in  which  it  must  be 
owned  that  Mr.  Hume's  Treatise  has  had  an  tmfavourable 
effect  (and  more  especially  in  Scotland)  on  the  progress  of 
Metaphysical  Science.  Had  it  not  been  for  the  zeal  of  some 
of  his  countrymen  to  oppose  the  sceptical  conclusions,  which 
they  conceived  it  to  be  hie  aim  to  establish,  much  of  that 
ingenuity  which  has  been  wasted  in  the  refutation  of  his 
sophistry  (or,  to  speak  more  correctly,  in  combating  the  mis- 
taken principles  on  which  be  proceeded)  would,  in  all  proba- 
bility, have  been  directed  to  speculations  more  immediately 
applicable  to  the  business  of  life,  or  more  agreeable  to  the 
taste  of  the  present  age,  "What  might  not  have  been  expected 
from  Mr.  Hume  himself,  had  his  powerful  and  accomplishetl 
mind  been  more  frequently  turned  to  the  study  of  some  parts 
of  our  nature,  (of  those,  for  example,  which  are  connected  with 
the  principles  of  criticism,)  in  examining  which,  the  sceptical 
bias  of  his  disposition  would  have  had  fewer  opportunities  of 
leading  him  astray !  In  some  fragments  of  this  sort,  which 
enliven  and  adorn  his  collection  of  Essays,  one  is  at  a  loss 
whether  more  to  admire  the  subtlety  of  his  genius,  or  the 
solidity  and  good  sense  of  his  critical  judgments. 

Nor  have  these  elegant  applications  of  metaphyseal  pursuits 
been  altogether  overlooked  by  Mr.  Hume's  antagonists.  The 
active  and  adventurous  spirit  of  Lord  Karnes,  here,  as  in  many 
other  instances,  led  the  way  to  his  counti-ymen ;  and,  due 
allowances  being  made  for  the  novelty  and  magnitude  of  his 
undertaMng,  with  a  success  far  greater  than  conld  have  been 
reasonably  anticipated.  The  Elements  of  Oritidsm,  considered 
as  the  first  systematical  attempt  to  investigate  the  metaphysical 
principles  of  the  fine  arts,  possesses,  in  spite  of  its  numerous 
defects  both  in  point  of  taste  and  of  philosophy,  iniinite  merite, 
and  will  ever  be  regarded  as  a  literary  wonder  by  those  who 
know  how  small  a  portion  of  his  time  it  was  possible  for  the 
author  to  allot  to  the  composition  of  it,  amidst  the  imperious 
and  multifarious  duties  of  a  most  active  and  useful  life. 
Campbell  and  Gerard,  with  a  sounder  philosophy,  and  Beattie, 
ivith   a   much  more   lively  relish  for  the   Sublime   and   the 
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Beautiful,  followed  afterwards  in  the  same  jiath ;  and  have  all 
contributed  to  create  and  diffuse  over  this  island  a  taste  for 
a  higher  and  more  enlightened  species  of  criticiem  than  was 
known  to  our  forefathers.  Among  the  many  advantageous 
results  with  which  this  study  has  been  already  attended,  the 
most  important,  undoubtedly,  is  the  new  and  pleasing  avenue 
which  it  has  opened  to  an  analysis  of  the  laws  which  regulate 
the  intellectual  phenomena ;  and  the  interest  which  it  has  thus 
lent,  in  the  estimation  of  men  of  the  world,  to  inquiries  which, 
not  many  years  before,  were  seldom  heard  of,  but  within  the 
walls  of  a  university. 

Dr.  Reid's  two  volumes  of  Essays  on  the  Iidellectnal  and 
on  the  Active  Powers  of  Man,  (the  former  of  which  appeared 
in  1785,  and  the  latter  in  178H,)  are  the  latest  philosophical 
publications  from  Scotland  of  which  I  shall  at  present  take 
notice,  They  are  lees  highly  finished,  both  in  matter  and  in 
form,  than  his  Inquiry  into  the  Human  Mind.  They  contain 
also  some  repetitions,  to  which,  I  am  afraid,  I  must  add  a  few 
ti-ifling  inconsistencies  of  expression,  for  which  the  advanced 
age  of  the  author,  who  was  then  approaching  to  fourscore, 
claims  every  indulgence  from  a  candid  reader.  Perhaps,  too, 
it  may  be  questioned,  whether,  in  one  or  two  instances,  his  zeal 
for  an  important  conclusion  has  not  led  him  to  avail  himself 
of  some  dubious  reasonings,  which  might  have  been  omitted 
■without  any  prejudice  to  his  general  argument.  "  The  value 
of  these  volumes,  however,  (as  I  have  elsewhere  remarked,)  is 
inestimable  to  future  adventurers  in  the  same  arduous  inquiries, 
not  only  in  consequence  of  the  aids  they  furnish  as  a  rough 
draught  of  the  field  to  be  examined,  but  by  the  example  they 
exhibit  of  a  method  of  investigation  on  such  subjects,  hitherto 
very  imperfectly  understood,  even  by  those  philosophers  who  call 
themselves  the  disciples  of  Locke,  It  is  by  the  logical  rigour  of 
this  method,  so  systematically  pursued  in  all  his  researches,  still 
more  than  by  the  importance  of  his  particular  conclusions,  that 
he  stands  so  conspicuously  distinguished  among  those  who  have 
hitherto  prosecuted  analytically  the  study  of  man. "^ 

'  Jlioijraphiad  Accimnl  of  Beid. 
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Hie  acquaintance  with  the  metaphysical  doctrines  of  his 
predecessors  does  not  appear  to  have  been  very  extensive ; 
with  those  of  his  own  couteraporaries  it  was  remarkably  defi- 
cient. I  do  not  recollect  that  he  has  anywhere  mentioned  the 
names  either  of  Condillae  or  of  D'Alembert.  It  is  impo^ible 
not  to  regret  this,  not  only  as  it  has  deprived  us  of  fiis  critical 
judgments  on  some  celebrated  theories,  but  as  it  has  prevented 
him  from  enlivening  his  works  with  that  variety  of  historical 
discussion  so  peculiarly  agreeable  in  these  abstract  researches. 

On  the  other  hand,  Dr.  Eeid's  limited  range  of  metaphysical 
reading,  by  forcing  him  to  draw  the  materials  of  his  philoso- 
phical speculations  almost  entirely  from  his  own  reflections, 
has  given  to  his  style,  both  of  thinking  and  of  writing,  a  cbar- 
acteristical  unity  and  simplicity  seldom  to  be  met  with  in  so 
voluminous  an  author.  He  sometimes,  indeed,  repeats,  with 
an  air  of  originality,  wbat  had  been  previously  said  by  his 
predecessors ;  but  on  these,  aa  on  all  other  occasions,  he  has 
at  least  the  merit  of  thinking  for  himself,  and  of  sanctioning, 
by  the  weight  of  his  unbiassed  judgment,  the  conclusions  which 
he  adopts.  It  is  this  uniformity  of  thought  and  design,  which, 
according  to  Dr.  Butler,  is  the  best  test  of  an  author's  sincerity ; 
and  I  am  apt  to  regard  it  also,  in  these  abstruse  disquisitions, 
as  one  of  the  surest  marks  of  liberal  and  unfettered  inquiry.^ 

In  comparing  Dr.  Reid's  publications  at  different  periods  of 
his  life,  it  is  interesting  to  obsen'e  his  growing  partiality  for 
the  aphorktical  style,  Some  of  his  Essays  on  the  Intellectual 
amd  Active  Potvera  of  Man  are  little  more  than  a  series  of 
detached  paragraphs,  consisting  of  leading  thoughts,  of  which 
the  reader  is  left  to  trace  the  connexion  by  his  own  sagacity. 
To  this  aphoristical  style  it  is  not  improbable  that  he  was 

^  [*  Amoiig  the  thouglitB  whicli  Dr.  ha  hea  the  appearance  of  copying  Locke 

Eeid  hua   been  accused   of  borrovfing  in  drawing  the  line  between  volition  and 

from  other  writers,  not  a  few  have  hean  daanre,  Wb  apology  ia  to  he  found  in  the 

forced  on  him  Ly  the  disgusting  revival  perverse  obstinacy  with  which  Prieetley 

in  the  preecat   age  of   arrors,   which  and  othera  Htili  persevere  in  confound- 

onght  to  have  been  considered  as  long  ing  two  woiils   bo  manifestly  and  so 

ago  oiploded.     It  is  thus,   that  when  eseentially  different  in  their  meaning,] 
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partly  led  by  the  indolence  iiicideDt  to  advanced  years,  as  it 
relieved  him  from  what  Boileau  justly  considered  as  the  most 
difficult  task  of  an  author,  the  skilful  management  of  transt- 
ti<yns}  In  consequence  of  this  want  of  continuity  in  his  com- 
positions, a  good  deal  of  popular  effect  is  unavoidably  lost; 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  to  the  few  who  have  a  taste  for  such 
inquiries,  and  who  value  books  chiefly  as  they  furnish  exercise 
to  their  own  thoughts,  (a  class  of  readers  who  are  alone  com- 
petent to  pronounce  a  judgment  on  metaphysical  questions,) 
there  is  a  peculiar  charm  in  a  mode  of  writing,  so  admirably 
calculated  to  give  relief  to  the  author's  ideas,  and  to  awaken, 
at  every  sentence,  the  reflections  of  his  readers. 

When  I  review  what  I  have  now  written  on  the  history  of 
Metaphysics  in  Scotland,  since  the  publication  of  Mr.  Hume's 
Treaiise,  and  at  the  same  time  recollect  the  laurels  which, 
during  the  same  period,  have  been  won  by  Scottish  authors,  in 
every  other  department  of  literature  and  of  science,  I  must 
acknowledge  that,  instead  of  being  mortified  at  the  slender 
amount  of  their  contributions  to  the  philosophy  of  the  human 
mind,  I  am  more  disposed  to  wonder  at  their  successful  per- 
severance in  cultivating  a  field  of  study,  where  the  approbation 
of  a  few  enlightened  and  candid  judges  is  the  only  reward  to 
which  their  ambition  could  aspire.  Small  as  their  progress 
may  hitherto  have  been,  it  will  at  least  not  suffer  by  a  compari- 
son with  what  has  been  accomplished  by  their  contemporaries 
in  any  other  part  of  Europe. 

It  may  not  be  useless  to  add  in  this  place,  that,  if  little  has 
as  yet  been  done,  the  more  ample  is  the  field  left  for  the  uidua- 
try  of  our  successors.  The  compilation  of  a  Manual  of  Rational 
Logic,  adapted  to  the  present  state  of  science  and  of  society  in 
Europe,  is  a  desideratum  which,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  will  at  no 
distant  period  be  supplied.  It  is  a  work,  certainly,  of  which 
the  execution  has  been  greatly  facihtated  by  the  philosophical 

'  Boilean   is   said,   \>y    tlie  younger  cUe    (Puti   tmvragi  en    a'Spargnant  lea 

Eaeino,  to  have  reads  this  reroait  in  transitioiiB." — M^moire  sut  la  Vie  de 

spealring  of  La  BrnylrB  :  "Ddiaoitque  Jeam,  Racitie. 
La  Brnj&re  s'etoit  Spargne  h  plm  diffi- 
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labours  of  the  last  century.  The  varieties  of  intellectual  char- 
acter among  men  present  another  very  interesting  object  of 
study,  which,  coueidering  its  practical  utility,  has  not  yet  ex- 
cited, so  much  as  might  have  been  expected,  the  curiosity  of 
our  countrymen.  Much,  too,  is  stUl  wanting  to  complete  the 
theory  of  evidence.  Campbell  has  touched  upon  it  with  his 
usual  acuteness,  but  he  has  attempted  nothing  more  than  an 
illuetratiou  of  a  very  few  general  principles.  Nor  has  he  turned 
his  attention  to  the  various  illusions  of  the  imagination,  and  of 
the  passions,  by  which  the  judgment  is  liable  to  be  warped  in 
the  estimate  it  forms  of  moral  evidence  in  the  common  aftairs 
of  life.  This  is  a  most  important  inquiry,  considering  how 
often  the  lives  and  fortunes  of  men  are  subjected  to  the  deci- 
sions of  illiterate  persons  concerning  circumstantial  proofs  ;  and 
how  much  the  success  or  failure  of  every  individual  in  the  con- 
duct of  liis  private  concerns  turns  on  the  sagacity  or  rashness 
with  which  he  anticipates  future  contingencies.  Since  the  time 
when  Campbell  wrote,  an  attempt  has  been  made  by  Condorcet^ 
and  some  other  French  writers,  to  apply  a  mathematical  calcu- 
lus to  moral  and  political  truths ;  but  though  much  metaphysi- 
cal ingenuity,  as  well  as  mathematical  skiU,  have  been  displayed 
in  carrying  it  into  execution,  it  has  not  yet  led  to  any  useful 
practical  results.  Perhaps  it  may  even  be  questioned,  whether, 
in  investigating  truths  of  this  sort,  the  intellectual  powers  can 
derive  much  aid  from  the  employment  of  such  an  organ.  To 
define  accurately  and  distinctly  the  limits  of  its  legitimate  pro- 
vince, still  remains  a  desideratum  in  this  abstruse  part  of  logic. 
Nearly  connected  with  this  subject  are  the  metaphysical 
principles  assumed  in  the  mathematical  Calculation  of  Probar. 
biUties  ;^  in  dehvering  which  principles,  some  foreign  mathema- 
ticians, with  the  illustrious  La  Place  at  their  head,  have  blended 
with  many  unquestionable  and  highly  interesting  conclusions, 
various  moral  paralogisms  of  the  most  pernicious  tendency,  A 
critical  examination  of  these  paralogisms,  which  are  apt  to 

'  Masai  iar  VApplication,  de  V Analyse  a  la  ProbabiKte  den  DSciaioni  renAiPs 
a  la  phiraliti  dea  Voiii:, 
>  [See  Note  E  E  E.] 
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escape  the  attention  of  the  reader  amid  the  variety  of  original 
and  luminous  discussions  with  which  they  are  surrounded, 
would,  in  my  humble  apprehension,  be  one  of  the  most  essen- 
tial services  which  could  at  present  he  rendered  to  true  philo- 
sophy. In  tlie  mind  of  La  Place,  their  origin  may  he  fairly 
traced  to  an  ambition,  not  altogether  unnatural  in  so  transcend- 
ent a  genius,  to  extend  the  empire  of  his  favourite  science  over 
the  moral  as  well  as  the  material  world.^  I  have  mentioned 
hut  a  few  out  of  the  innumerable  topics  which  crowd  upon  me 
as  fit  objects  of  inquiry  for  the  rising  generation,^  Nor  have  I 
been  guided  in  my  selection  of  these  by  any  other  consideration 
than  their  peculiar  adaptation  to  the  actual  circumstances  of 
the  philcsophical  world. 

Should  such  men  as  Hume,  Smith,  and  Reid  again  arise, 
their  curiosity  would,  in  all  probability,  be  turned  to  some 
applications  of  metaphysical  principles  of  a  more  popular  and 
practical  nature  than  those  which  chiefly  engaged  their  curi- 
osity. At  the  same  time,  let  us  not  forget  what  a  step  they 
made  beyond  the  scholastic  philosophy  of  the  preceding  age ; 
and  how  necessary  this  step  was  as  a  preliminary  to  other  re- 
searches bearing  more  directly  and  palpably  on  human  affairs. 

The  most  popular  objection  hitherto  made  to  our  Scottish 
metaphysicians  is,  that,  in  treating  of  human  nature,  they  have 
overlooked  altogether  the  corporeal  part  of  our  frame.  From 
the  contempt  which  they  have  uniformly  expressed  for  aD  phy- 
siological theories  concerning  the  intellectual  phenomena,  it  has 
been  concluded,  that  they  were  disposed  to  consider  the  human 
mind  as  altogether  independent  of  the  influence  of  physical 
causes.  Mr.  Belsham  has  carried  this  charge  so  far,  as  to  sneer 
at   Dr.   Eeid's   inconsistency,  for  having  somewhere  acknow- 

'  The  paralogiEma  to  which  I  allnde  nieh  new  problema  to  human  ingenuity, 

(Kd  not  fall  witbin  the  scope  of  the  ad-  in  the  moat  improved  etal«  of  human 

mirabla  criticism  on  this  work  in  the  knowledge.    It  is  not  surprising  that  an 

EdijUtargh,  Semeie.  art  which  lays  the  foundation  of  all  Ibe 

'  Among  these,  the  moat  prominent  others,  and  which  is  so  iotimatelj'  con- 
ia  the  Natural  or  Theoretical  History  of  nectfid  with  the  exorcise  of  reaaon  itsalf, 
Language,  (inoloding  under  this  title  should  leave  hehind  it  auch  ffunt  and 
torUlen  as  well  as  oral  langn^e,)  a  auh-  obscnre  traces  of  its  origin  and  in- 
ject which  will  probably  continue  to  for-  fancy. 
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ledged,  "  in  opposition  to  Jiia  systematical  principles,  that  a  cer- 
tain constitution  or  state  of  the  brain  is  necessary  to  memory," 
In  reply  to  this  charge,  it  may  be  confidently  asserted,  that  no 
set  of  philosophers,  since  the  time  of  Lord  Bacon,  have  enter- 
tained juster  views  on  this  subject  than  the  school  to  which  Dr. 
Beid  belonged.  Li  proof  of  this,  I  need  only  appeal  to  the 
Lectures  on  the  Duties  and  Qualifications  of  a  Physician,  by 
the  late  learned  and  ingenious  Dr.  John  Gregory.  Among  the 
different  articles  connected  with  the  natural  history  of  the 
human  species,  which  he  baa  there  recommended  to  the  exami- 
nation of  the  medical  student,  he  lays  particular  stress  ou  "  the 
laws  of  union  between  the  mind  and  body,  and  the  mutual  in- 
fluence they  have  upon  one  another."  "  ThiSj  (he  observes,)  is 
one  of  the  most  important  inquiries  that  ever  engaged  the 
attention  of  mankind,  and  almost  equally  necessary  in  the 
sciences  of  morals  and  of  medicine."  It  must  be  remarked, 
however,  that  it  is  only  the  laws  which  regulate  the  union 
between  mind  and  body,  (the  same  class  of  /acts  which  Bacon 
called  the  doctrina  de/cedere,)  which  are  here  pointed  out  as 
proper  objects  of  philosophical  curiosity ;  for  as  to  any  hi/po- 
thesis  concerning  the  manner  in  which  the  union  is  carried  on, 
this  most  sagacious  writer  was  well  aware,  that  they  are  not 
more  mifavourable  to  the  improvement  of  logic  and  of  ethics, 
than  to  a  skilful  and  judicious  exercise  of  the  healing  art. 

I  may  perhaps  form  t«o  high  an  estimate  of  the  progress  of 
knowledge  during  the  last  fifty  years ;  but  I  think  I  can  per- 
ceive, within  the  period  of  my  own  recollection,  not  only  a 
change  to  the  better  in  the  Philosophy  of  the  Human  Mind, 
but  in  the  speculations  of  medical  inquirers.  Physiological 
theories  concerning  tbe  functions  of  the  nerves  in  producing 
the  intellectual  phenomena  have  pretty  generally  fallen  into 
contempt :  and,  on  the  other  hand,  a  large  accession  has  been 
made  to  our  stock  of  well  authenticated  facts,  both  with  respect 
to  the  influence  of  body  on  mind,  and  of  mind  upon  body.  As 
examples  of  thisj  it  is  sufficient  to  mention  the  experimental 
inquiries  instituted,  in  consequence  of  tlie  pretended  cures 
effected  by  means  of  Animal  Magnetism  and  of  Tractors ;  to 
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which  may  be  added,  the  philosophical  spirit  evinced  in  some 
late  publications  on  Insanity. 

Another  objection,  not  so  entirely  groundless,  which  has  been 
made  to  the  same  school,  is,  that  their  mode  of  philosophizing 
has  led  to  an  imnecessary  multiplication  of  our  internal  senses 
and  instinctive  determinaUons,  For  this  error,  I  have  elsewhere 
attempted  to  account  and  to  apologize.^  On  the  present  occasion 
I  shall  only  remark,  that  it  is  at  least  a  safer  error  than  the 
opposite  extreme,  so  fashionable  of  late  among  our  southern 
neighbours,  of  endeavouring  to  explain  a'way,  without  any  ex- 
ception, all  oiu:  instinctive  principles,  both  speculative  and  prac- 
tical. A  Uteral  interpretation  of  Locke's  comparison  of  the 
infant  mind  to  a  sheet  of  luhite  paper,  (a  comparison  which,  if 
I  am  rightly  informed,  has  not  yet  wholly  lost  its  credit  in  all 
our  universities,)  naturally  predisposed  his  followers  to  embrace 
tliis  theory,  and  enabled  them  to  shelter  it  from  a  free  exa- 
mination, under  the  sanction  of  his  supposed  authority.  Dr. 
Paley  himself,  in  his  earliest  philosophical  publication,  yielded 
so  far  to  the  prejudices  in  which  he  had  been  educated,  as  to 
dispute  the  existence  of  the  moral  faculty  ;^  although  in  his 


\oira,  p.  472. 

'  After  relating,  in  the  words  of  Vale- 
rius Mejumus,  the  noted  story  of  Caius 
Toraoius,  who  hetrayed  hie  afiectionate 
and  excellent  father  to  the  triumvirate, 
Dr,  Paley  tlius  proceada : — 

"  Now,  the  question  is,  whether,  if  this 
story  were  relatecl  ia  the  wild  hoy  caught 
some  years  ago  in  the  woods  of  Hano- 
ver, or  to  a  BaTage  without  experience 
and  without  instnietion,  out  off  in  his 
infancy  from  all  intercourse  with  his 
species,  and  conseqnently  under  no  poa- 
aible  iufluenee  of  esample,  authority, 
education,  sympathy,  or  habit ;  whether, 
I  say,  such  a  one  would  feel,  npon  the 
relation,  any  degree  of  that  sf  nfiment  of 
dieapprohation  of  Toitmms's  eondvet 
which  we  fee!  or  not  ? 

"They  who  maintain  the 
of  a  moral  sense,  of  innate  rt 


a  natural  conscience ;  that  the  love  of 
virtue  and  batrod  of  vice  are  instinctive, 
or  the  perception  of  right  or  wrong  in- 
tuitive, (all  of  which  are  only  different 
ways  of  expreadng  the  same  opinion,) 
afBrm  that  he  would. 

"  They  who  deny  the  eiiel«nce  of  a 
moral  sense,  &c.,  affirm  that  he  would 


"And  upon  thie  issue  is  joined." — 
Principles  of  Mond  and  Politicfd  Philo- 
sophy, book  i.  chap.  5. 

To  those  who  are  at  all  acquainte<t 
with  the  history  of  this  dispute,  it  must 
appear  evident  that  the  question  is  here 
completely  mis-stated ;  and  Ihat^  in  the 
whole  of  Dr,  Paley's  suhsequent  aJgu- 
ment  on  the  snlijeet,  he  combats  a 
phantom  of  his  own  imagination.  The 
opinion  which  he  ascribes  to  his  antago- 
iiisla  has  been   loudly  and   icpoatedly 
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more  advanced  years,  he  amply  atoned  for  this  error  of  his 
youth,  by  the  ingenuity  and  acutenees  with  which  he  combated 
the  reasonings  employed  by  some  of  his  contemporaries,  to 
invalidate  the  proofs  afforded  hy  the  phenomena  of  instinct,  of 
the  existence  of  a  designing  and  provident  cause.  In  this  part- 
of  his  work,  he  has  plainly  in  his  eye  the  Zoonomta  of  Dr. 
Darwin,*  where  the  same  principles,  of  which  Paley  and  others 


diBavowed  by  all  the  most  emiuKCt  mo- 
ralists who  have  dispcted  Locka'a  tea- 
eouinga  against  vmate  practical  priaiA- 
plea ;  and  is,  indeed,  bo  very  obvionsly 
abflord,  that  it  never  conld  have  been 
for  a  moment  entertained  by  any  person 

Did  it  sver  enter  Into  the  mind  of  the 
wildest  theorist  to  imagioe  that  the  sense 
of  seeing  wonld  enable  a  man  brought 
up,  jrom  the  nioiDent  of  his  birth,  in 
otter  darkness,  to  form  a  conception  of 
light  and  colours?  But  would  it  not 
be  equally  rash  to  conclude  from  the  ex- 
travagance of  such  a  supposition,  that 
the  sense  of  seeing  is  not  an  or^nal 
part  of  the  human  ftame  ? 

The  above  quotation  from  Paley  forces 
me  to  remark,  farther,  tliat,  in  combat- 
ing the  supposition  of  a  moral  sense,  he 
has  confounded  together,  as  only  differ- 
ent tuoys  ofeicpresmiig  the  same  qpinion, 
s.  variety  of  Bystems,  which  are  regard- 
ed hy  all  our  best  philosophers,  not 
only  as  essentially  distinct,  but  as  in 
some  measure  standing  in  opposition  to 
each  other.  The  system  of  Hutcheaon, 
for  example,  is  identified  with  that  of 
Cudworth,  But  although,  in  this  in- 
ce,  the  author's  logical  discrimina- 


^  appear 


D  mueli  advan- 


tage, the  sweeping  cenanre  thus  bestow- 
ed on  so  many  of  our  moBt  celebrated 
ethical  theories,  has  the  merit  of  throw- 
ing a  very  strong  light  on  that  particu- 
lar view  of  the  subject  which  it  is  the 
iuni  of  his  reasonings  to  establish,  in 
contradiction  to  them  all. 


'  See  his  observations  on  Instinct. 
— Section  svi.  of  the  Zoonomta. 

[*Mr.  Home  Tooke,  in  his  Diver- 
sions of  Purlej,  has  vei7  ingeniously 
shewn,  that  what  were  called  general 
ideas,  are  in  reality  only  general  torms, 
or  words  which  signify  any  parts  of  a 
complex  abject:  whence  arises  much 
error  in  our  verbal  reasoning,  as  the 
same  word  has  different  significations. 
And  hence  those,  who  can  tkiitk  leithoat 
■words,  reason  more  aceitroMy  (fiom 
those  who  mihj  compare  f^e  ideas  sv^ 
gested  hy  jeorda ;  a  rarefacidts,  which 
distinguishes  the  writers  of  philoeophy 
from  those  of  sopAwIj-jr." — Zuonomia, 
vol.  i.  p,  178     3d  edit  1801. 

"  By  a  due  attontion  to  circumstan- 
ces, many  of  the  actions  of  young  ani- 
mals, which  at  first  sight  seemed  Only 
referable  to  an  inexplicable  instinct, 
will  appear  to  have  bean  acquired,  like 
all  other  animal  actinns  that  are  at- 
tended with 
peaied  efforts  of 
amduet  of  ot 
Ibid.  p.  189. 

Our  seitsatioiis  and  il-eHrea  (it  is  to 
be  observed)  are  admitted  by  Darwin 
to  constitnto  a  part  of  our  system,  as 
our  musics  and  boites  conatituto  another 
part ;  and  hence  Ihey  may  alike  be 
termed  natural  or  coitmite  ;  but  neither 
of  them  can  properly  be  termed  instinc- 
lise;  as  the  word  instinct  in  its  usual 
acceptation  refers  only  to  the  odimM  of 
"  The  reader  (says  Darwin) 


tedct 


efully  ti 


0  this 


—Ed. 
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had  availed  themselves  to  disprove  the  existence  of  instinct  and 
instinctive  propensities  in  man,  are  eagerly  laid  hold  of  to  dis- 
prove the  existence  of  instinct  in  the  brutes.  Without  such 
an  extension  of  the  argument,  it  was  clearly  perceived  by  Dar- 
win, that  sufficient  evidences  of  the  existence  of  a  Designing 
Cause  would  be  afforded  by  the  phenomena  of  the  lower  ani- 
mals ;  and,  accordingly,  he  has  employed  much  ingenuity  to 
show,  that  all  these  phenomena  may  be  accounted  for  by  expe- 
rience, or  by  the  influence  of  pleasurable  or  painful  eeneations, 
operating  at  the  moment  on  the  animal  frame. 

In  opposition  to  this  theory,  it  is  maintained  by  Paley,  that 
it  is  by  instinct,  that  is,  according  to  his  own  definition,  "  by  a 
propensity  prior  to  experience,  and  independent  of  instruction," 
— "  that  the  sexes  of  animals  seek  each  other ;  that  animals 
cherish  their  offspring ;  that  the  young  quadruped  is  directed 
to  the  teat  of  its  dam ;  that  birds  build  their  nest,  and  brood 
with  so  much  patience  upon  their  eggs ;  that  insects,  which  do 
not  sit  upon  their  eggs,  deposit  them  in  those  particular  situa- 
tions in  which  the  young  when  hatched  find  their  appropriate 
food;  that  it  is  instinct  which  carries  the  salmon,  and  some 
other  fish,  out  of  the  sea  into  rivers,  for  the  purpose  of  shedding 
their  spawn  in  fresh  water."' 

In  Dr.  Pale/s  very  able  and  convincing  reasonings  on  these 
various  points,  he  has  undoubtedly  approached  neiici  to  the 
spirit  of  what  has  been  ironically  called  Scottish  philosoi  hj  ° 


definition  of  instinctive  actions,  lest  bj 
nsing  the  ward  inatinel  without  adjoin- 
ing any  sccurate  idea  to  it,  he  may  in- 
clude the  natural  desires  of  love  and 
hunger,  and  the  natural  sensations  of 
pain    or  pleaanre    under    this    general 

According  to  this  explanation,  tjia 
diflFarenoe  of  opinion  between  Dr.  Dar- 
niu  and  his  opponents  is  chieHj'  verbal ; 
for  whether  we  consider  the  actions  of 
aninials  commonly  referred  ta  iiijiiwef, 
HI  the  immediate  result  of  imputed 
determinations,  or  as  the  result  of  sen- 
sations  anil  desiiw  which  are  nafiirnl  m 


WBUiflfe,  they  afibrd  equally  maniteeta 
tions  of  design  and  w  ad  m  id  the  Auth  r 
of  their  being ;  inasmuch  as  on  both 
suppositions,  they  depend  on  causes 
either  mediately  or  immediately  sub- 
servient to  the  preservation  of  the  ci'ea- 
tures  to  which  thej  belong.  On  botii 
suppositiosa,  there  is  on  iufallible  pro- 
vision and  preparation  made  by  the 
hand  of  natore,  for  the  effect  which  she 

I  Palsy's  Nataral  Theology,  p.  824. 

•  May  I  take  tha  liberty  of  requesting 
the  reader  to  compare  a  few  pages  of 
Dr.  Paley's  Section  on  Instinct,  begin- 
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than  any  of  Mr.  Locke's  English  disciples,  since  the  time  of 
Dr.  Butler ;  a  circumstance  which,  when  compared  with  the 
metaphysical  creed  of  his  earlier  years,  reflects  the  greatest 
honour  on  the  candour  and  fairness  of  his  mind,  and  encour- 
ages the  hope,  that  this  philosophy,  where  it  ia  equally  sound, 
wiR  gradually  and  sUently  work  its  way  among  sincere  in- 
quirers after  truth,  in  spite  of  the  strong  prejudices  which 
many  of  our  southern  neighbours  still  appear  to  entertain 
against  it.  The  extravagances  of  Darwin,  it  is  probable,  first 
opened  Dr.  Paley's  eyes  to  the  dangerous  tendency  of  Locke's 
argument  against  innate  principles,  when  inculcated  without 
due  limitations.^ 


nirig  "lam  not  igvoratit  of  the  tlieory 
which  re$olve)  msUnet  into  semotioji," 
&c.,  with  soma  remaris  made  bj  the 
anthor  of  this  DiBsertation,  in  an  Ac- 
count of  the  life  and  Wriljiigs  of  Dr. 
Ee'd?    Seetl     lassag     n       t'  n 
cond   beg  nn  ng  th  s      Ina  v  ry 
ffrtid  wo  i,    n  iphieh  I  have  aJ      ly 
ha  a  ded  OB        twenia    &      A  h  th 
p  U   ati  n      pp  ar  d    h    t  th      am 
tm    {nth  J  a  1802  Jth        n   d  n 
n  po  nt    f  th  nght    m    t  ha      be  n 
whllya     dntal     nl  a         h    ff  rd 
n   al  ght  I    Bumpt   n    n  f      u      t    t 
Honndn  ss 

[«  Thro  gh   th     wh  1       f  D  nv 
reasoiunga  on  this  subjecl,  there  eeems 


Onsc 


I,  he  is 


is  at  pains  to  re- 
present the  brutes  as  little  more  than 
sentient  machines ;  on  others,  he  seems 
anxioQS  to  elevate  them  to  the  rank  of 
rational  heinga.  Of  the  former  bias,  we 
have  an  instance  in  his  theoi^  to  ac- 
count foe  the  operatione  of  birds  in  the 
inonbotion  of  their  eggs ;  of  the  latter, 
in  the  explanation  he  proposes  of  the 
phenomena  exhibited  by  some  of  their 
tribes,  in  the  course  of  titeir  perioiliGal 
raigrations.  "  It  is  probable,"  says  he, 
"  that  these  emigratioua  were  at  lirat 


undertiken,  as  accident  directed,  by  the 
mora  adventarous  of  their  species,  and 
learned  Ironi  one  another  like  the  dis- 
cOTeries  of  mankind  in  navigation." — 
(Vol.  i.  p.  231.J  It  is  curious  that  the 
philosopher  who  started  this  hypothesis 
did  not  also  refer  the  incubation  of  egga 
to  the  lights  afforded  by  obserTfttion  and 
esample,  aided  by  those  supplied  by 
tradition  and  by  parental  instruction. 
This  can  he  accounted  for  only  by  his 
puerile  aversion  to  the  word  inatinct, 
which  prompts  him  alwa^  to  search 
for  a  cause,  implying  either  Use  or  more 
sagacity,  than  that  word  ia  commonly 
understood  to  expresB.] 

'  When  Dr.  Paley  published  his  Prin- 
eipUs  of  Moral  okd  FcHiiKol  PhUoao- 
ph}/,  he  seems  to  have  attached  himself 
much  too  slavishly  to  the  opinions  of 
Bishop  Law,  to  whom  that  work  is  in- 
ecribed.  Hence,  probably,  hia  ansieiy 
to  disprove  the  existsnce  of  the  moral 
faculty.  Of  the  length  to  which  law 
was  disposed  to  carry  Locke's  argument 
against  innate  principles,  he  bus  en- 
abled Bs  to  judge  by  his  own  expKcit 
declaration:  "  I  take  implanted  eeneei, 
instinda,  appetites,  pasmms,  and  qffee- 
tiona,  &c.,  to  be  a  remnant  of  the  old 
pbilosi>phy,  which  need  to  call  every- 
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Witli  this  very  faint  outline  of  the  speculations  of  Locke's 
chief  successors  in  Scotland,  prior  to  the  close  of  Dr.  Reid's 
literary  labours,  I  shall  for  the  present  finish  my  review  of  the 
metaphysical  pursuits  of  the  eighteenth  century.  The  long 
period  which  has  since  elapsed  has  been  too  much  crowded 
with  great  political  events  to  favour  the  growth  of  abstract 
science  in  any  of  its  branches ;  and  of  the  little  which  appears 
to  have  been  done,  during  this  interval,  in  other  parte  of 
Europe,  towards  the  advancement  of  true  philosophy,  the  inter- 
rupted communication  between  this  island  and  the  Continent 
left  us  for  many  years  in  a  state  of  almost  total  ignorance. 
This  chasm  in  our  information  concerning  foreign  literature,  it 
may  not  be  a  difficult  task  for  younger  men  to  supply.  At  my 
time  of  life  it  would  be  folly  to  attempt  it ;  nor,  perhaps,  is  any 
author  who  has  himself  been  so  frequently  before  the  public, 
the  fittest  person  to  form  an  impartial  estimate  of  the  merits  of 
his  Hving  contemporaries.  Now,  however,  when  peace  is  at 
length  restored  to  the  world,  it  may  reasonably  be  hoped  that 
the  human  mind  will  again  resume  her  former  career  with 
renovated  energy;  and  that  the  nineteenth  century  will  not 
yield  to  the  eighteenth  in  fmtdshing  materials  to  those  who 
may  hereafter  delight  to  trace  the  progressive  improvement 
of  their  species.  In  the  meantime,  instead  of  indulging  my- 
self in  looking  forward  to  the  future,  I  shall  conclude  this 
section  with  a  few  general  reflections  suggested  by  the  fore- 
going retrospect. 


thing  !'«MOte  that  it  coitU  not  acmuiit 
for;  anil  therefore  heartiiy  wish,  that 
they  were  in  one  sense  all  eradicated, 
which  was  nndonbtedly  the  aiiii  of  tliat 
great  author  last  mentiuned,  (Mr.  Locke,) 
ae  it  ^aa  a  natural  oonsequence  of  hia 
first  book  " — Law's  Translttlion  ofArch- 
biflhop  King,  On  the  Origin  of  EiHl,  p, 
79,  note. 

In  juetioe,  however,  to  Dr.  Law,  it 
muBt  be  obfierved,  that  he  appears  to 
have  been  fully  aware  that  tlie  dispute 
about  innate  piinciplcFi  van  in  a  ^ai 


meaaurp  verbal.  "  It  will  really,"  saya 
he,  "  come  to  the  same  thing  with  re- 
gard to  the  moral  attributes  of  God  and 
the  nature  of  virtne  and  vice,  whetlier 
the  Deity  has  imj^iOed  these  instincts 
and  affei^tions  in  ns,  or  has  framed  and 
disposod  lis  in  auch  a  manner,  has  g^ven 
us  such  powers,  and  placed  us  in  such 
ciroumatances,  that  we  must  necessoril;/ 
acquire  them." — {Ibid.)  But  if  Dr. 
LaiF  was  aware  of  this,  vhy  should  he 
and  his  followers  have  attached  such  in- 
finite importance  to  the  controversy  ? 
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Among  these  reflections,  what  chiefly  strikes  my  own  mind 
is  the  extraordinary  change  which  haa  gradually  and  insensibly 
taken  place,  since  the  publication  of  Locke's  Essay,  in  the  mean- 
ing of  the  word  Metaphysics  ;  a  word  formerly  appropriated  to 
the  ontology  and  pneumatology  of  the  schools,  but  now  under- 
stood as  equally  applicable  to  all  those  inquiries  which  have  for 
their  object  to  trace  the  various  branches  of  human  knowledge 
to  their  first  principles  in  the  constitution  of  our  nature.*  This 
change  can  be  accounted  for  only  by  a  change  in  the  philoso- 
phical pursuits  of  Locke's  successors ;  a  change  from  the  idle 
abstractions  and  subtleties  of  the  dark  ages,  to  studies  subser- 
vient to  the  culture  of  the  understanding ;  to  the  successful 
exercise  of  its  faculties  and  powers  ;  and  to  a  knowledge  of  the 
great  ends  and  purposes  of  our  being.  It  may  be  regarded, 
therefore,  as  a  palpable  and  incontrovertible  proof  of  a  corre- 
sponding progress  of  reason  in  this  part  of  the  world. 

On  comparing  together  the  multitanons  studies  now  classed 
together  under  the  title  of  M  taj  h\  ics  it  will  be  found  difficult 


'  The  foilowiiig  is  the  Hteount  of  Me- 
taphyaca  given  bj  Hohbes : — "  The 
a  certam  PhUoiqpkia  prima,  on  w  J    h 
all  other  Philosophy  ought  to  dep    d 
and  coneieteth  principally  in  right  bm  t 
ing  of  the  sigmScatioaa  of  tmch  upp  It 
tione,  or  namee,  as  are  of  all  otter   th 
most  univoraal ;  which  limitations  s 
to  avoid  ambiguity  and  equivocation 
reasoning,  and  are  commonly  called  D 
Gnitions  ;  such  as  are  the  Dc£nitio       t 
Body,  Time,  Place,  Matter,  Form,  E 
sence.    Subject,    SubBtonce,  Accid    t 
Power,  Act,  Pinite,  Infinite,  Quant  ty 
Qnality,  Motion,  Action,  Passion,  anl 
divers  others,  necessary  to  tlie  explam 
ing  of  a  man's  conceptions  conoerm  g 
the  nature  and  generation  of  bodi 
The  explication  (that  is,  the  settling   f 
the  menning)  of  which,  and  the  bk 
terms,  is  commonly  in  the  schools  call  1 
Meli^hj/siea."  —  (Moral  read  Folit     I 
TTorfcs.  Folio  eitit.  Lond.  1750,  p.  39<> ) 


[    H        eiy  different,  and  h 


as  gn  d  to  metaphyaical   science  ;    a 
t  tl    imd      which  is  comprehended,  not 
Ij   fh     mductive  philosophy  of  the 
b  m       m    d,  but  all  the  suboi'dinate 
b       h       f  that  study ;  our  logical  in- 
q  m      (f      example)  concerning   the 
d    t   f  the  understanding ;  our  ethi- 
1  uiq   n  s  concerning  the  theory  of 
m  ral         a  philological  inquiries  cen- 
rmng    n  'ersal  grammar  ;  our  critical 
q  ncerning  the  principles  of 

b  (  1  of  (he  fine  arts.    To  these 

m  y  be    dded  those  abstract  specnlar 
t        wh   h  relate  to  the  objects  of  Ma- 
th m  t      andofPhysics,  andan  infinite 
n  ty   f    ther  general  disquisitions  to 
h   1   th       sciences  havB  directed  the 
nos  ty   f  the  learned.    As  for  the  re- 
search    m  ntioued  by  Hobbes,  Ihey  are 
1    g      to  be  heard  of,  oven  within 
■] 
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to  tra«e  any  common  circumstance  but  this,  that  they  all  re- 
quire the  same  sort  of  mental  exertion  for  their  prosecution  ; 
the  exercise,  I  mean,  of  that  power  (called  by  Locke  SeflecHon) 
by  which  the  mind  turns  its  attention  inwards  upon  its  own 
operations,  and  the  subjects  of  its  own  consciousness.  In 
researches  concerning  our  intellectual  and  active  powers,  the 
mind  directs  its  attention  to  the  faculties  which  it  exercises,  or 
to  the  propensities  which  put  these  faculties  in  motion.  In  all 
the  other  inquiries  which  fall  under  the  province  of  the  meta^ 
physician,  the  materials  of  hie  reasoning  are  drawn  chiefly  from 
his  own  internal  resources.  Nor  is  this  observation  less  appli- 
cable to  speculations  which  relate  to  things  external,  than  to 
such  as  are  confined  to  the  thinking  and  sentient  principle 
within  him.  In  carrying  on  his  researches  (for  example)  con- 
cerning hardness,  softness,  figu»,  and  motion,  he  finds  it  not 
less  necessary  to  retire  within  himselfj  than  in  studying  the 
laws  of  imagination  or  memory.  Indeed,  in  such  cases  the 
whole  aim  of  his  studies  is  to  obtain  a  more  precise  deflnition 
of  his  ideas,  and  to  ascertain  the  occasions  on  which  they  are 
formed. 

From  this  account  of  the  nature  and  object  of  metaphysical 
science,  it  may  be  reasonably  expected  that  those  with  whom  it 
is  a  favourite  and  habitual  pursuit,  should  acquire  a  more  than 
ordinary  capacity  of  retiring,  at  pleasure,  from  the  extemal  to 
the  internal  world.  They  may  be  expect-ed  also  to  acquire  a 
disposition  to  examine  the  origin  of  whatsoever  combinations 
they  may  find  established  in  the  fancy,  and  a  superiority  to  the 
casual  associations  which  warp  common  understandings.  Hence 
an  accuracy  and  a  subtlety  in  their  distinctions  on  all  subjects, 
and  those  peculiarities  in  their  views  which  are  characteristical 
of  unbiassed  and  original  thinking.  But  perhaps  the  most 
valuable  fruit  of  tlieir  researches,  is  that  scrupulous  precision 
in  the  use  of  language,  upon  which,  more  than  upon  any  one 
circumstance  whatever,  the  logical  accuracy  of  our  reasonings, 
and  the  justness  of  our  conclusions,  essentially  depend.  Ac- 
cordingly it  will  be  found,  on  a  review  of  the  history  of  the 
moral  sciences,  that  the  most  important  steps  which  have  been 
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made  in  some  of  those  appai-eiitly  the  most  remote  from  meta- 
physical pursuits,  (ui  the  science,  for  example,  of  political  eco- 
nomy,) have  been  made  by  men  trained  to  the  exercise  of  their 
int-ellectual  powers  by  early  habits  of  abstract  meditation.  To 
this  fact  Burke  probably  alluded  when  he  remarked,  that  "  by 
turning  the  soul  inward  on  itself,  its  forces  are  concentered,  and 
arc  fitted  for  stronger  and  bolder  flights  of  science ;  and  that  in 
such  pursuits,  whether  we  take,  or  whether  we  iMe  the  game, 
the  chase  is  certainly  of  seiTice."  The  names  of  Locke,  of 
Berkeley,  of  Hume,  of  Quesnai,  of  Turgot,  of  Morellet,  and 
above  all,  of  Adam  Smith,  will  at  once  illustrate  the  truth  of 
these  observations,  and  shew  that,  in  combining  together,  in 
this  Dissertation,  the  sciences  of  Metaphysics,  of  Ethics,  and 
of  Politics,  I  have  not  adopted  an  arrangement  altogether 
capricious,! 

In  farther  justification  of  this  arrangement,  I  might  appeal 
to  the  popular  prejudices  so  industriously  fostered  by  many, 
iigainst  these  three  branches  of  knowledge,  as  ramifications  from 
one  common  and  most  pernicious  root.  How  often  have  Mr. 
Smith's  reasonings  in  fiivour  of  the  freedom  of  trade  been  ridi- 
culed as  metaphysical  and  visionary !  Nay,  but  a  few  years 
have  elapsed  since  this  epithet  (accompanied  with  the  still  more 
opprobrious  terms  of  Atheistical  and  Democratical)  was  applied 
to  the  argument  then  urged  against  the  morahty  and  policy  of 


'  It  fumiehes  no  objection  to  these 
remiu'kB,  that  some  of  our  beet  treatises 
on  questions  of  political  economy  have 
prooeeded  from,  men  who  were  strangers 
to  metaphjaical  studie       It  is  gl 

for  my  purpoae  if  it  be  grant  d   th  t   t 
was  by  habits  of  metapl  y       1  tl     km 
that  the  minds  of  those       th        w 
formed,  by  whom  politi    1  6c       my  w 
first  exalted  to  tie  dign  tj   1 
To  a  great  proportion  OT       ffh  learn  d 
the  niles  of  a  socnd  logic  are  best  tanght 
by  examples ;  and  when  a  preciae  and 
well-defined  phrnseology  ia  onca  intro- 
duced, the  BpecuUtions  of  the  most  or- 
dinary writers   aasiime  nn  appearance 


(sometimes,  it  must  be  owned,  a  very 
fallacious  one)  of  depth  and  consist- 
marks,  that  a  single 
fti       1 1  mplish  a, 

t     f  hiB  and  that 

d  m  thod  f  r  which 
d  bted  to  k  mathe- 
1       w  cessfullj 

f  hi,  t  poraries 
wh  w  on  t  f  matl  m  tics.  A 
similar  obseii  ation  tvill  be  found  to  ap- 
ply, with  atill  greater  force,  to  the  models 
of  metaphyseal  aualysia  and  of  Ic^cal 
discussion  eihibited  in  the  poKtical 
works  of  Hume  and  of  Smith. 
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the  slave-trade  ;  and,  in  general,  to  every  speculatiou  in  which 
any  appeal  was  made  to  the  beneficent  arrangementa  of  nature, 
or  to  the  progressive  improyement  of  the  human  race.  Absurd 
as  this  language  was,  it  could  not  for  a  moment  have  obtained 
any  currency  with  the  multitude,  had  there  not  been  an  obvious 
connexion  between  these  liberal  doctrines  and  the  weU-knowu 
habite  of  logical  thinking  which  so  eminently  distinguished  their 
authors  aud  advocates.  Whatever  praise,  therefore,  may  be  due 
to  the  fathers  of  the  modern  science  of  political  economy,  be- 
longs, at  least  in  part,  (according  to  the  acknowledgment  of 
their  most  decided  adversaries,)  to  those  abstract  studies  by 
which  they  were  prepared  for  an  analytical  investigation  of  its 
first  and  fundamental  principles. 

Other  connexions  and  affinities  between  Political  Economy 
and  the  Philosophy  of  the  Human  Mind  wiU  present  themselves 
afterwards.  At  present  I  purposely  confine  myself  to  that 
which  is  most  obvious  and  indisputable. 

The  influence  of  metaphysical  studies  may  be  also  perceived 
in  the  philosophical  spirit  so  largely  infused  into  the  best  his- 
torical compositions  of  the  last  century.  This  spirit  has,  in- 
deed, been  often  perverted  to  pernicious  purposes ;  but  who  can 
doubt  that,  on  the  whole,  both  history  and  philosophy  have 
gained  infinitely  by  the  alliance  ? 

How  far  a  similar  alliance  has  been  advantageous  to  our 
poetry,  may  be  more  reasonably  questioned.  But  on  the  most 
unfavourable  supposition  it  must  be  admitted,  that  the  number 
of  poetical  readers  has  thereby  been  greatly  increaeed,  and  the 
pleasures  of  imagination  proportionally  communicated  to  a 
wider  circle.  The  same  remark  may  be  extended  to  the  study 
of  philosophical  criticism.  If  it  has  not  contributed  to  the 
encouragement  of  original  genius  in  the  fine  arts,  it  has  been 
followed  by  a  much  more  beneficial  result  in  diffusing  a  relish 
for  the  beautiful  and  the  elegant ;  not  to  mention  its  influence 
in  correcting  and  fixing  the  public  taste,  by  the  precision  and 
steadiness  of  the  principles  to  which  it  appeals.^ 
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Another  instance,  BtiU  more  important,  of  the  practical  in- 
fluence of  mot&pbyBieal  science,  is  the  improvement  which, 
since  the  tiffie  of  Locke,  has  become  general  in  the  conduct  of 
education,  both  private  and  public.  In  the  former  case,  the 
fact  is  universally  acknowledged.  But  even  in  our  universities, 
(notwithstanding  the  proverbial  aversion  of  most  of  them  to 
everything  which  savours  of  innovation,)  what  a  change  has 
been  gradually  accomplished  since  the  beginning  of  the  eigh- 
teenth century  !  The  studies  of  Ontology,  of  Pneumatology, 
and  of  Dialectics,  have  been  supplanted  by  that  of  the  Human 
Mind,  conducted,  witli  more  or  less  success,  on  the  plan  of 
Locke's  Essay ;  and,  in  a  few  seats  of  learning,  by  the  studies 
of  Bacon's  Method  of  Inquiry,  of  the  Principles  of  Philosophical 
Criticism,  and  of  the  Elements  of  Political  Economy,  In  all 
this  an  approach  has  been  made,  or  attempted,  to  what  Locke 
so  earnestly  recommended  to  parents,  "  that  their  children's 
time  should  be  spent  in  acquiring  what  may  be  useful  to  them 
when  they  come  to  be  men."  Many  other  circumstances,  no 
doubt,  have  contributed  their  share  in  producing  this  revolu- 
tion ;  but  what  individual  can  be  compared  to  Locke  in  givmg 
the  first  impulse  to  that  spirit  of  reform  by  which  it  has  been 


In  consequence  of  tlie  operation  of  these  causei 

has  taken  place  ui  the  style  of  English  compositi 


'  Under  this  head  of  edncaiiou  maj 
also  1je  mentioned  tke  practiool  improve 
mentis  'wMcb,  during  tlie  course  of  the 
last  centui7,  have  taken  place  in  what 
lord  Bacon  callfl  tlie  iradiUve  pari  of 
logie.  I  allude  here  not  only  to  the 
new  arrangements  in  ths  LBQcasteiiiui 
Schools,  by  wWch  tha  difEusion  of  the 
art  of  reading  among  tha  poorer  classes 
of  the  comiouqitj  is  so  wonderfullj  faci- 
litated and  extended,  bat  to  those  ad- 
mirable elementary  works  livhicli  have 
opened  a  ready  and  speedy  HiOcess  to 
the  more  recondite  truths  of  the  severer 
sciences.  How  much  these  have  con- 
tributed to  promote  the  progress  of  ma- 
thematical knowledge  in  France  may  bo 


ludged  nf  Irom  an  assertion  of  Condorcot, 
that  twn  years  spent  under  an  able 
teacher  now  carry  the  student  beyond 
the  ooni.luflions  which  limited  the  re- 
BeDn-heaofLeibnilaandofNewton.  The 
Ei^ayu  lately  published  on  this  subject 
hy  M  LacriHX  (Esaaia  »ur  VBnain^ne- 
ment  en  06aSrcd,  et  sv/r  cehti  dee  Mo^ 
ASimattg^eaeiiPaTlicvlier;  Paris,  1S05J 
contain  many  valuable  suggesfione  ; 
and,  beside  their  uliKty  fo  those  who 
are  concerned  in  the  task  of  inslruo- 
tion,  may  justly  he  considered  as  an  ac- 
cession to  the  Philosophy  of  the  H^man 
Mind, 
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DISSEKTATIOK.— par: 


The  noniber  of  idioraatical  phrases  has  been  ^bridged ;  and  tlie 
language  has  assumed  a  form  more  systematiii,  precise,  and 
luminous.  The  transitions,  too,  in  our  best  authors,  have  be- 
come more  logical,  and  lem  dependent  on  fanciful  or  verbal 


274.  In  the  opinion  of  !his  anttor, 
"  the  English  language  is  now  written 
with  more  grammatica)  propriety  than 
by  the  best  of  our  ancestors ,  and  with 
a  much  higher  degree  of  energy  anil 
vigour.  The  spirit  of  philosophy  has 
infused  itself  into  the  structure  of  our 
senlancBs."  He  remarke  farther,  in 
favour  of  the  present  style  of  English 
cemposition,  "  that  it  at  once  eatisfies 
the  understanding  and  tlie  ear."  The 
union  of  these  two  exeellejities  certain- 
ly constitutes  the  perfection  of  writing. 
Johnaon  boasts,  and  with  truth,  in  the 
concluding  paper  of  the  Sat/Aler,  that 
he  had  "  addad  something  to  our  lan- 
guage in  the  elegance  of  its  construction, 
and  sometUng  in  tiie  harmony  of  lia 
cadence  ;"  hut  wliat  a,  sacrifice  did  he 
make  to  these  otyects,  of  conciseness,  of 
simplicitj,  and  of  (what  he  has  himself 
called)  Oetiume  AngUeism.  To  accom- 
plish the  same  ends,  without  any  sacri- 
fioeof  these  highermerits,  has  been  one 
of  the  chief  aims  of  the  most  eminent 
among  his  successors. 

Ah  an  iustrument  of  thought  and  a 
medium  of  scientific  commnnication,  the 
English  language  appears  to  me,  in  ite 
present  state,  to  be  tar  superior  to  the 
French.  Diderot,  indeed,  (a  very  high 
authority,)  has,  with  much  confidence, 
asserted  the  contrary ;  and  it  is  hut  fair 
to  let  him  speak  for  himself ;  "  J'^ou- 
terois  volontiers  que  la  marche  didac- 
tique  et  r€gl6e  5,  laquelle  notro  langue 
est  asBUJet^ae  la  rend  plus  propre  aux 
sciences ;  et  q^ue  par  les  tours  et  les 
inversions  que  le  Grec,  le  Latin,  I'lta- 
lien,  i'Angiois,  ss  permettent,  ces  lan- 
gues  sont  plus  avanti^uses  pour  les 
iettreg ;  Que  nous  pouvons  mieux  i^u' 
ancun  autre  penple  fiiirc  parter  I'esprit ; 


et  que  le  bon  sens  ohoisiroit  la  langae 
Franfoiae;  mais  que  Plm^nation  et 
les  passions  donneroient  la  pr^rence 
anx  langnes  anciennes  et  &  celles  de  nos 
voisins :  Qu'il  faut  parler  Franf  ois  dans 
la  societe  et  dans  fes  Icoles  de  Philoso- 
pliie  ;  et  Grec,  Latin,  Anglois,  dans  les 
chaires  et  snr  le  Theatre:  Que  notre 
langue  eei'oit  celle  de  la  vfirite,  si  jamai."! 
elle  revient  but  la  terre;  ct  que  la 
Qrecque,  la  Latine,  et  lea  autres  se- 
yoient  les  langues  de  la  fahle  et  du  raen- 
songe.  Le  Francois  est  iait  pour  in- 
strnire,  ^clmrer,  et  convaincre ;  le  Grec, 
le  Latin,  I'ltalien,  I'Angiois,  pour  peiv 
snailcr,  ^mouvoir,  et  tromper ;  parlea 
Grec,  Latin,  Italien  an  peuple,  mjus 
parlea  Franfois  an  sage."- — (Euvrea  de 
Hiderot,  torn,  ii,  pp.  70,  71,  Amster- 
dam, 1772. 

These  pecvdiar  esceilencies  of  the 
French  language  are  ascribed,  in  part, 
by  Diderot,  to  the  study  of  the  Aristo- 
telian Philosophy. — (Ibid.  p.  7.)  I  do 
not  well  see  what  advantage  France 
should,  in  this  respect,  have  enjoyed 
over  England;  and  since  that  philoso- 
phy fell  into  disrepute,  it  will  scarcely 
bo  alleged  that  the  habits  of  thinking 
cultivated  by  Iiocko's  disciples  iiave 
been  less  favourable  to  a  logical  rigonr 
of  expression  ilian  those  of  any  contem- 
porary sect  of  French  metaphysicians. 

A  later  French  writer  has,  with  far 
greater  justice,  acknowledged  the  im- 
portant sOTvices  rendered  fo  the  French 
langnage,  by  tte  gentleinea  of  the  Port- 
Boyal  Society,  "  L'Ecole  de  Potl^ 
Eojal,  teconde  en  penseurs,  ilinstr^e 
par  les  ^crivsins  lea  plus  pnrs,  par  les 
cmdit£  les  phm  lahorieux  du  sifcle  de 
Louis  SIV.  eflt  deja  rendu  parmi  nons 
un  assea  grand  service  S  la  philosophie 
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asMOciations.  If  by  these  means  our  native  tongue  has  been 
rendered  more  unfit  for  some  of  the  lighter  species  of  writing, 
it  has  certainly  gained  immensely  as  an  instrument  of  thought, 
and  as  a  vehicle  of  knowledge.  May  I  not  also  add,  that  the 
study  of  it  haa  been  greatly  facilitated  to  foreigners  ;  and  that 
in  proportion  to  its  rejection  of  colloquial  anomalies,  more 
durable  materials  are  supplied  to  the  prfsent  generation  for 
transnaitting  their  intellectual  acquisitions  to  posterity  ? 

But  granting  the  truth  of  these  reflections,  it  may  still  be 
asked,  what  is  the  amount  of  the  discoveries  brought  to  hght 
by  the  metaphysical  speculations  of  the  eighteenth  century  ? 
Or  rather,  where  are  the  principles  to  be  found,  of  which  it  can 
be  justly  said,  that  they  unite  the  suffrages,  not  of  the  whole, 
but  even  of  the  majority  of  our  present  philosophers  ?  The 
question  has  been  lately  put  and  urged,  with  no  common  abi- 
hty,  by  a  foreign  academician. 

"  The  diversity  of  doctrines  (says  M.  de  Bonald)  has  in- 
creased, from  age  to  age,  with  the  numbei"  of  masters,  and  with 
the  progress  of  knowledge ;  and  Europe,  wliich  at  present  pos- 
sesses libraries  filled  with  philosophical  works,  and  which 
reckons  up  almost  as  many  philosophers  as  writers ;  poor  in 
the  midst  of  so  much  riches,  and  uncertain,  with  the  aid  of  all 
its  guides,  which  road  it  should  follow ;  Europe,  the  centre  and 
the  focus  of  aU  the  lights  of  the  world,  has  yet  its  philosophy 
only  in  expectation."^ 

In  proof  of  this  assertion,  the  author  appeals  to  the  Com- 
2Mrative  History  of  Philosophical  Systems  rdativs  to  the 
Principles  of  Human  Knotvhdge,  by  M.  Degerando  ;  and  after 
a  variety  of  acute  strictures  on  the  contradictory  systems  there 
described,  sums  up  bis  argument  in  the  following  words: — 

par  celft  seui  t|u'ella  a  pmsaanient  con-  Koya]  oontrilniled  to  eBtablish  in  Franco 

couni  A  Bxer  notre  langue,  it  lui  donner  a  taste  for  juat  reasoning,  simplicitj  of 

ce  caractlre  de  precision,  de  clarto,  d'es-  style,  and  philoBopliioal  method."    Tlie 

aotitiidfl,  qui  la  rend  Bi  finorabie  hus  impcorement.in  ailtheaereapotta,  ofonr 

opfitationB    de   resprit." — Hist.    Com-  English  writers,  diiringtlie  same  period, 

parie,  &o.,  toni.  ii.  p.  46.  is,  in  myopinidn,niucii  more  remarkable. 
Mr.  Gibbon  also  lias  remavkcd,  how  '  ^echercI^arkilosopluifies,&c.,p.2. 

niuoh    "the  icaruBd   Hooietj   of  I'oit-  Pnris,  tSIS. 

W'i..  I.  2  n 
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"  Thus,  the  Comparaiive  History  of  Philosophical  Systems 
is  nothing  else  than  a  History  of  the  Variations  of  philogopH- 
cal  schoola,  leaving  no  other  impression  upon  the  reader  than 
an  insurrooimtable  di^uat  at  all  philosophical  researches ;  and 
a  demonstrated  conviction  of  the  impossibility  of  raising  an 
edifice  on  a  soil  so  void  of  consisten^^  ami  so  completely  sur- 
rounded by  the  most  frightful  precipices.  About  what  then 
are  philosophers  agreed  ?  "What  single  point  have  they  placed 
beyond  the  reach  of  dispute  ?  Plato  and  Aristotle  inijuired. 
What  is  science  ?  What  is  knowledge  ?  And  we,  so  many 
ages  after  these  fathers  of  philoHophy ;  we,  so  proud  of  the  pro- 
gress of  human  reason,  still  contiime  to  repeat  the  same  ques- 
tions, vainly  pursuing  the  same  phantoms  which  the  Greeks 
pursued  two  thousand  years  ago."' 

In  reply  to  this  bold  attack  on  the  evidence  of  the  moral 

'  Secierches  Fhilosopliiqaes,  Ac,  pp. 
68,  59.    Paris,  1818. 

On  the  other  hand,  may  it  not  be 
Behcd,  if  the  number  of  pbilosnphicnl 
sjaffiEiB  be  greater  than  that  of  the  sects 
wliich  at  present  divide  the  Christian 
Cbureb  ?  The  alluBion  here  made  to 
Bossnet's  celebrated  History  of  the 
Vairiationt,  bIiows  pltiinly  that  the  simi- 
larity of  the  two  cases  bad  not  been 
overlooked  by  Ihe  iogenious  writer  ;  and 
that  the  only  effectual  remedy  which,  in 
his  opinion,  can  be  applied  to  either,  is 
to  subject  once  more  the  reason,  both  of 
philosophers  and  of  divinee,  Ic  tbe  para- 
mount authority  of  an  infallible  guide. 
The  conclitEioD  ia'  snob  as  might  have 
been  expected  from  a  good  Catholic ; 
but  I  trust  that,  in  this  countryj  it  is 
not  likely  to  mislead  many  of  my 
readers.  Some  recent  coiiTcisione  to 
Popery,  however,  which,  in  consequence 
of  views  similar  to  those  of  M.  de 
Bonald,  have  taken  place  among  the 
philosophers  of  Germany,  afford  a  proof 
that,  in  the  present  political  state  of 
Eorope,  tbe  danger  of  a  temporary  re- 
lapse   into    the    superstitions    of   tlie 


Cliiirch  of  Kome,  how  slight  soever, 
ought  not  to  be  regarded  as  altogether 
visionary. — See  Lectures  on  ihe  History 
of  lAteratuTe,  by  Frederick  Schlegel, 
vol.  ii.  pp.  65,  88,  89,  !75,  and  187. 
&giish  Translation,  Edinbui^h. 

[*  It  is  observed  hj  Dr.  Mnsheim, 
that  "  notu'itlistanding  the  boasted 
unity  of  faith  in  the  Chnrch  of  Eome, 


ostentatinus  preten 


tt  the  time  of 
at  this  day, 


and  concord  ii 
the  Reformation  and  i 
divide  I  and  distracted  w  itb  diacussioni 
and  contests  of  ranous  kinds  The 
FranciBoaDE  and  tbe  Dominicans  cm- 
tend  with  vehemence  about  several 
points  of  doctnnp  and  disciphno  Tbe 
Scolista  and  Thomists  are  at  eternal 
war.  .  Nor  are  the  theological  col- 
leges and  semmanes  of  learning  more 
exempt  fiom  tbe  flame  of  oontroveray 
than  the  clerical  or  monastn-  orders  on 
the  contrarj  debates  concerning  almost 
all  the  doctrines  of  Cbristiantt}  are 
multiplied  iii  them  without  number  and 
conducted  with  httle  moderation  — 
Maclaines  Trnm^atioit  so]  ii  pp  462, 
463,  adedilioLi] 
i,.—Ed. 
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sciences,  it  may  suffice  to  recall  to  our  recollection  the  state  of 
physical  science  not  more  tlian  two  centuries  ago.  The  argu- 
ment of  M,  de  Bonald  against  the  former  is,  in  fact,  precisely 
the  same  with  that  ascribed  by  Xenophon  to  Socrates  against 
those  studies  which  have  immortalized  the  names  of  Boyle  and 
Newton ;  and  which,  in  our  own  times,  have  revealed  to  us  all 
the  wonders  of  the  modem  chemistry.  Whatever  contradic- 
tions, therefore,  may  yet  exist  in  our  metaphysical  doctrines, 
(and  of  these  contradictions  many  more  than  is  commonly  sus- 
pected will  be  found  to  be  merely  verbal,)  why  should  we 
despair  of  the  success  of  future  ages  in  tracing  the  laws  of  the 
intellectual  world,  which,  though  less  obvious  than  those  of  the 
material  world,  are  not  le^  the  natural  and  legitimate  objects 
of  human  curiosity  ? 

Nor  is  it  at  all  wonderful  that  the  beneficial  effects  of  meta- 
physical habits  of  thinking  should  have  been  first  perceived  in 
political  economy,  and  some  other  sciences  to  which,  on  a 
superficial  view,  they  may  seem  to  have  a  very  remote  relation ; 
and  that  the  rise  of  the  sap  in  the  tree  of  knowledge  should  be 
indicated  by  the  germs  at  the  extremities  of  the  branches, 
before  any  visible  change  is  discernible  in  the  trunk.  The 
sciences,  whose  improvement  during  the  last  century  has  been 
generally  acknowledged,  are  tliose  which  are  most  open  to 
common  observation;  while  the  changes  which  have  taken 
place  in  the  state  of  metaphysics,  have  attracted  the  notice  of 
the  few  alone  who  take  a  deep  interest  in  these  absti'act  pur- 
suits. The  swelling  of  the  buds,  however,  aSbrds  a  sufficient 
proof  that  the  roots  are  sound,  and  encourages  the  hope  that 
the  growth  of  the  trunk,  though  more  slow,  will,  in  process  of 
time,  be  equally  conspicuous   with   that  of  the   leaves   and 


'  [*  Tho  analogy  of  which  line  e     la  Physique,  et  lea  tranches  qui  sur- 

availed  myself  in  tho  above  p.  agraph  ttnt   du   tronc    Bont   toutes   les   anti-ea 

was  snf^eeted  to  me  by  the  f  II  i%  n  s     n    s,  qui  ee  reduisent  iL  trois  princi- 

lassagB  ill  Descartes  ;  "  Ains        uto  la  pal  b  la.  Medecine,  la  Mecaniqae  et  la 

philo3ophie  est  CQinme  nn   a  hre    d  MonJ   :  j'enl*nda  la  plus  haut«  ct  la 

IcBraciiiEs  sont  laMJtaphysiqi      1   1    n  pi  s  parfiutB  Morale,  qui,  preauppoaant 
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I  shall  close  this  part  of  my  DisBertation  with  remarking, 
that  the  praetical  influence  of  each  speculations  as  those  of 
LocliC  and  of  Bacon  is  to  be  traced  oaly  by  comparing,  on  a 
large  scale,  tlie  state  of  the  human  mind  at  distant  periods. 
Both  these  philosophers  appear  to  have  been  fully  aware,  (and 
I  know  of  no  philosopher  before  them  of  whom  the  same  thing 
can  be  said,)  that  the  progressive  improvement  of  the  species 
is  to  be  expected  less  from  the  culture  of  the  reasoning  pmvers, 
strictly  so  called,  than  from  the  prevention,  in  early  life,  of 
those  artificial  impressions  and  associations,  by  means  of  which, 
when  once  rivetted  by  habit,  the  strongest  reason  may  be  held 
in  perpetual  bondage.  These  impressions  and  associations  may 
be  likened  to  the  alender  threads  which  fastened  Grulliver  to 
the  earth ;  and  they  are  to  be  overcome,  not  by  a  sudden  exer- 
tion of  intellectual  force,  but  by  the  gradual  effect  of  good 
education,  in  breaking  them  asunder  one  hy  one.  Since  the 
revival  of  letters,  seconded  by  the  invention  of  printing,  and  by 
the  Protestant  Keformation,  this  process  has  been  incessantly 
going  on,  all  over  the  Christian  world ;  but  it  is  chiefly  in  the 
course  of  the  last  century  that  the  result  has  become  visible  to 
common  observers.  How  many  are  the  threads  which,  even  in 
Catholic  counti-ies,  have  been  broken  by  the  writings  of  Locke ! 
How  miny  still  remain  to  be  broken,  before  the  mind  of  man 
c<in  reco  er  that  moral  1  be  ty  wh  ch,  at  some  future  period,  it 
se      s  dest  ned  to  e  joy  I 

u         n  con  a  n      d      a  tr  p   ncipale  utilitS  de  k  philoBOphia  d6- 

n                     d  rn        d  <T  p^nd  da  celleB  Je  sea  pariies  iiu'on  tiB 

g             O         nun                      jis  d  pelt  apprendro  que   les   ilernicreG."— 

ni               n              a               u    n  1  Of,u.e    di=s    P/i.ic.j.ea    de    la    Philo- 
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DISSERTATION. 


PROGRESS  OF  KTHICAI,    AND  POLIl'ICAL  PHILOSOPHY   DURING   THE 
EIGHTEENTH  CENTURY.* 


CONCLUDING  CHAPTEE.— A  FRAGMENT. 

The  slight  Historical  Sketch  wliich  I  have  now  attempted  to 
trace,  seems  fully  to  authorize  this  general  inference ;  that  from 
the  Revival  of  Letters  to  the  present  times,  the  progress  of 
mankind  in  knowledge,  in  mental  illumination,  and  in  enlarged 
sentiments  of  humanity  towards  each  other,  has  proceeded  not 
only  with  a  steady  course,  but  at  a  rate  continually  accelerating. 
When  considered,  indeed,  pa/rtially,  with  a  reference  to  local  or 
to  temporary  circumstances,  human  reason  has  repeatedly  ex- 
hibited the  appearance  of  a  pause,  if  not  of  a  retrogradation  ; 
but  when  lis  advances  are  measured  upon  a  scale  ranging  over 
longer  periods  of  time,  and  marking  the  extent  as  well  as  the 
rapidity  of  its  conquests  over  the  surface  of  our  globe,  it  may 
be  confidently  averted,  that  the  circle  of  Science  and  of  Civili- 
sation has  been  constantly  widening  since  that  era."     It  must 


*  [This  was  designed  (as  stated  above, 
p.  202)  but  never  executed,  except  in 
the  linal  chapter,  now  first  pablished, 
which  eomprisBS  Tsndenci^  and  Be- 
«Kte.  The  mannscript  frnm  which  this 
is   printed    Wis   thus    labelled   hj-  Mr. 


cyolopjBdia.— Kinniel,     Nov.    181*5 
'  "  D«  Bcin  de  la  feodalite,  qui  etc 
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be  remembered,  too,  that  tlie  obstacles  thrown  in  its  way  hy 
the  crooked  policy  of  Machiavellian  statesmen,  have  generally 
eontiibuted  in  the  last  result,  to  accomplish  those  enda  which 
they  were  intended  to  defeat ; — the  impetus  of  the  mind,  in 
some  cases,  forcing  for  itself  a  path  still  shorter  and  emoother 
than  that  in  which  it  was  expected  to  move  ;  and  in  others  re- 
coiling for  a  season,  to  gather  an  acce^ion  of  strength  for  a 
subsequent  spring.  Nor  must  it  he  overlooked,  that  in  those 
unfortunate  countries  where  reason  and  liberality  have,  for  a 
time,  been  checked  or  repressed  in  their  career,  the  effect  has 
been  produced  by  the  iniluence  of  despotic  power  in  depriving 
the  people  of  the  means  of  instruction — in  restraining  the  free 
communication  of  mutual  lights— and  in  suppressing  or  per- 
verting the  truths  most  essential  to  human  liappiness ;  and 
consequently,  that  these  apparent  exceptions,  instead  of  weaken- 
ing, tend  to  confirm  the  general  principles  which  it  has  been 
the  chief  aim  of  the  foregoing  discourse  to  illustrate. 

These  reflections  naturally  carry  the  thoughts  forward,  and 
interest  our  curiosity  in  the  future  fortunes  of  the  human  race. 
A  few  general  observations  on  this  question  will  not,  therefore, 
I  trust,  be  considered  as  an  impit>per  sequel  to  the  foregoing 
retrospect. 

Before,  however,  I  enter  upon  this  argument,  some  notice  is 
due  to  au  objection,  not  unfrequently  urged  by  the  disciples  of 
Machiavel  and  of  Hobbes,  against  the  utility  of  such  prospec- 

eJIe  mfma,  nn  Bysteme  bien  moins  pro- 
pro  que  celui  des  r^piibliqueB  atiuioniies 
nu  (luTBloppeinent  de  la  liberty  et  i.  eclni 
de  I'eaprit  humain,  Bont  cepecdimt  Bor- 
liea  peu  i.  peu  I'abolition  presqiia  gun- 
Irale  de  I'Baolavage,  et  nn  tEndance 
vara  rfgolite  dvile  qui  n'a  ceBiil,  qui  ne 
cease  d'agir,  et  que  nous  voyons  marfiher 
i.  gmads  pas  fl  aon  enlJer  scooinplisse- 
ment.  I^a  raieon  pubtiijne,  gagnant 
toifloars  dn  terrein,  a  f(ut  des  progrtB 
oontinuelB,  souvcnt  leuts,  quelquefais 
interroinpuR,  mais,^  la  longiie  BUFmaut^ 
ant  tons  lee  oWaclea  qui  lui  fI 
fQi'n,  Bans  St  d^umer  de  sa 


eRea 


.it^  t 


propageant  line  re- 
pai-tition  plus  iini»erBellfl  da  Hnstrac- 
tion,  ajnutajit  au  trpsorsdas  Bciences,  et 
maTgre  qnelques  vicissitudes  momen- 
tanceB,  anieliorant  nos  idles  sup  la  poli- 
tique, Bur  la  morale,  et  mpn 


en  dJBe, 


in'etle   tenil 


chaquo  junr,  en  d^pit  d'une  resistance 
bien  mal  calculee  k  purger  de  cea  itti- 
pnretle  dont  In  main  de  IlioiDme  n'a 
que  trap  dfparS  sa  divine  origins." — 
Eiflexiona  sut  Ifg  Moyeia  proprea  a 
Cmisolider  POrdre  Conttituiioiiel  c« 
Fnmce.  Par  M.  Xavier  de  Snde, 
Palis,  1S!2. 
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tive  speculations  concerning  the  history  of  the  world.  Of  what 
conseq^uende  (it  has  been  asked)  to  the  happiness  of  the  exist- 
ing generation  to  be  told,  that  a  thousand,  or  even  a  hnndr«d 
years  hence,  human  affairs  will  exhibit  a  more  pleasing  and 
encoui-aging  aspect  than  at  present  ?  How  poor  a  consolation 
under  the  actual  pressure  of  irremediable  evils  I  To  persons  of 
either  of  these  descriptions  I  despair  of  being  able  to  return  a 
satisfactory  answer  to  this  question ;  for  we  have  no  common 
principles  from  which  to  argue.  But  to  those  who  are  not 
systematically  steeleil  against  all  moral  feelings,  yr  who  have 
not  completely  divested  themselves  of  all  concern  lor  an  unborn 
posterity,  some  of  the  following  may  not  be  unacceptable.' 

And  here  I  would  observe,  in  the  first  place, — That  if  it  be 
grateful  to  contemplate  the  order  and  beauty  of  the  Material 
Universe,  it  is  so,  in  an  infinitely  greater  degree,  to  perceive, 
amidst  the  api)arent  irregularities  of  the  moral  world,  order 
l^eginning  to  emerge  from  seeming  confusion.  In  tracing  tlie 
History  of  Astronomy,  bow  delightful  to  see  the  Cycles  and 
Epicycles  of  Ptolemy,  which  drew  from  Alphonsus  his  impious 
censure  on  the  wisdom  of  the  Creator,  give  way  to  the  perfect 
and  sublime  sunplicity  of  the  Copernican  system !  A  similar 
remark  may  be  apphed  to  the  discoveries  since  made  by  Newton 
and  his  followers ;  diseoveries  which  fully  justify  what  a  late 
eminent  writer  has  said  of  the  argument  from  final  causes  for 
the  existence  of  God,  "  That  it  gathers  strength  with  the  pro- 
gress of  Human  Keason,  and  is  more  convincing  to-day  than  it 
was  a  thousand  years  ago." 

Is  nothing  analogous  to  this  to  be  discovered  in  the  History 
of  Man  ?  Has  no  change  taken  place  in  the  aspect  of  human 
affairs  since  the  revival  of  letters ;  since  the  invention  of  print- 
ing ;  since  tlie  discovery  of  the  New  World ;  and  since  the 
Eefomiation  of  Luther  ?     Has  not  the  happiness  of  our  species 

'  Few,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  ivmild  be  dis-  "  ^'™  "«"3'  "f  ""  ""i. 

pnsed  to  closo  life  wilh  avuwing  tlie         ^"^.l^n^"  ""*  "'  "'*  ^"'^  ""*  """ 
eetliBh    atid  misanthropical   eentimeats 
which  Shiikesireare  haa  with  adininilile 
proprietv  put  iuto  the  moulh  of  Mne- 
both:— 
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kept  pace,  in  every  country  where  despotism  has  not  drie<l  up 
or  poisoned  tbe  springs  of  human  improvement,  with  the  dif- 
fusion of  knowledge,  and  with  the  triumphs  of  reason  and 
moraUty  over  the  superstition  and  profligacy  of  the  dark 
ages  ?  What  else  is  wanting,  at  this  moment,  to  the  repose 
and  prosperity  of  Europe,  but  the  extension  to  the  oppressed 
and  benighted  nations  around  ue,  of  the  same  intellectual  and 
moral  liberty  which  are  enjoyed  in  this  island  ?  Is  it  possible, 
in  the  nature  of  things,  that  this  extension  should  not,  sooner 
or  later^  be  effected  ?  Nay,  is  it  possible,  (now  when  all  the 
re^ons  of  the  globe  are  united  together  by  commercial  rela- 
tions,) that  it  should  not  gradually  reach  to  the  most  remote  and 
obscure  hordes  of  barbarians  ?  The  prospect  may  be  distant, 
but  nothing  can  prevent  it  from  being  one  day  realized,  but 
some  physical  convulsion  which  shall  renovate  or  destroy  the 
Bur&ice  of  our  planet. 

It  is  little  more  than  a  hundred  years  since  the  following 
lines  were  written  ;  at  which  time  they  were,  in  all  probability, 
admired  merely  as  the  brilliant  vision  of  a  warm  and  youthful 
imagination.  Already  they  begin  to  assume  the  semblance  of 
a  sober  philosophical  theory ;  nor  is  it  altogether  impossible, 
that  before  the  end  of  another  century,  the  most  important 
parts  of  it  shall  have  become  matters  of  history. 

"  The  time  shall  come,  wlien,  free  ae  seas  or  wind, 
Unbounded  Thames  shaJl  flow  for  all  mankind  ; 
Wliole  nations  enter  with  each  swelling  tide. 
And  seas  but  join  tbe  regiona  they  divide  ; 
Earth's  distant  ends  onr  glory  shall  behold, 
And  the  New  World  launch  forth  b>  seek  the  Old. 
Ob,  stretch  thy  wings,  fair  Peace,  from  shore  to  shnre, 
Till  conquest  cease,  and  Blaveij  he  no  more ; 
Till  the  freed  Indians  in  their  native  groves, 
Eeap  their  own  fruits,  and  woo  their  sable  loves  : 
Peru  once  more  s  race  of  Itinga  behold. 
And  other  Mexicos  be  roof'd  with  gold." 

In  proportion  as  these  and  other  predictions  of  the  same 
kind  shall  be  verified ;  or,  in  other  words,  in  proportion  as  the 
future  history  of  man  shall  illustrate  the  inseparable  connexion 
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between  the  diffusion  of  knowledge  and  tliat  of  human  happi- 
ness, wd  not  the  argument  from  final  causes,  for  benevolent  aa 
well  as  systematical  design  in  the  moral  world,  gain  an  acces- 
sion of  strength,  analogous  to  what  it  has  already  gained  from 
the  physical  discoveries  of  modem  science;  and  will  not  an 
experimental  reply  be  obtained  to  the  most  formidable  of  those 
cavils  which,  of  old,  gave  birth  to  the  Manichean  hypothesis  ; 
and  which  have,  in  all  ages,  beea  justly  regarded  as  the  chief 
stronghold  of  the  Epicurean  theology  ? ' 

The  foregoing  observations  relate  solely  to  the  influence  of 
the  doctrine  in  question,  on  individual  happiness.  When  con- 
sidered, however,  as  a  practical  principle,  animating  and  guid- 
ing our  conduct  as  members  of  society,  this  doctrine  opens 
some  views  of  stiU  higher  importance. 

I  have  already  hinted,  that  the  Epicurean  idea  which  ascribes 
entirely  to  chance  the  management  of  human  affairs,  is  alto- 
gether irreconcilable  with  the  belief  of  a  progressive  system  of 
order  and  happiness.  The  aim  of  tlie  policy,  accordingly, 
which  is  dictated  by  the  lessons  of  this  schooJ,  is  to  leave  as 
little  as  possible  to  the  operation  of  natural  causes ;  and  to 
guard  with  the  utmost  soKcitude  against  whatever  may  disturb 
the  artificial  mechanism  of  society,  or  weaken  the  authority  of 
those  prejudices  by  which  the  multitude  may  more  easily  be 
held  in  subjection.  The  obvious  tendency  of  these  principles  is 
to  damp  every  generous  and  patiiotic  exertion,  and  to  unite 
tiie  timid  and  the  illiberal  in  an  interested  league  against  the 
progressive  emancipation  of  the  human  mind.  A  firm  convic- 
tion, on  the  contrary,  that  the  general  laws  of  the  moral,  as 
well  as  of  the  material  world,  are  wisely  and  beneficently 
ordered  for  the  ■welfare  of  our  species,  inspires  the  pleasing  and 
animating  persuasion,  that  by  studying  these  laws,  and  accom- 
modating to  them  om-  political  institutions,  we  may  not  only 
be  led  to  conclusions  which  no  reaoh  of  human  sagacity  could 
have  attained,  unassisted  by  the  steady  guidance  of  this  polar 
light,  but  may  reasonably  enjoy  the  satisfaction  of  considering 
ourselves,  (according  to  the  sublime  expression  of  tlie  philoso- 
'  Sbb  Notfl  F  F  P. 
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phical  emperor,)  as  feilotv-tvcrkej-s  with  God  in  forwardiitg  the 
f>Tacious  purposes  of  his  governmeiit  It  represents  to  us  the 
order  of  society  as  much  more  the  result  of  Divine  tlian  of 
human  wisdom  ;  the  imperfections  of  this  order  as  the  effects 
of  our  own  ignorance  and  blindness ;  and  the  dissemination  of 
truth  and  knowledge  among  all  ranks  of  men  as  the  only  solid 
foundation  for  the  certain  though  slow  amelioration  of  the  race. 
Such  views,  when  under  the  control  of  a  sound  and  comprehen- 
sive judgment,  cherish  all  the  native  benevolence  of  the  mind, 
and  call  forth  into  exercise  every  quahty  both  of  the  head  and 
the  heart,  by  which  the  welfare  of  society  may  oe  promoted. 

I  have  been  led  into  this  train  of  thinking,  by  a  controversy 
which  has  been  frequently  agitated,  during  the  last  fifty  years, 
with  respect  to  the  probable  issue  of  the  present  state  of  human 
affairs.  The  greater  part  of  writers,  resting  their  conclusions 
chiefly  on  the  past  history  of  the  world,  have  taken  for  granted, 
that  nations,  as  well  as  individuals,  contain  within  themselves 
the  seeds  of  their  decay  and  dissolution ; — that  there  are  limits 
prescribed  by  nature  to  the  attainments  of  mankind,  which  it 
is  impossible  tor  them  to  pass ;  and  that  the  splendid  exertions 
of  the  two  preceding  centuries  in  arts,  in  commerce,  and  in 
arms,  portend  an  approacliing  night  of  barbarism  and  misery. 
The  events  which  we  oui'selves  have  witnessed  since  the  period 
of  the  American  Revolution,  have  been  frequently  lu-ged  us 
proofs,  that  the  reign  of  Science  and  of  Civilisation  is  already 
drawing  to  a  close. 

In  opposition  to  this  very  prevalent  beHef,  a  few,  and  but  a 
few,  philosophers  liave  ventured  to  suggest,  that  the  experience 
of  the  past  does  not  authorize  any  such  gloomy  forebodings ; — 
that  the  condition  of  mankind  at  present  differs,  in  many 
essential  respects,  from  what  it  even  was  in  any  former  age ; 
and  that,  abstracting  entirely  from  the  extravagant  doctrine 
of  some  of  our  contemporaries  about  the  indefinite  perfp-ctibilify 
of  the  race,  the  thick  cloud  which  at  present  hangs  over  the 
civilized  world,  affords  no  solid  argument  for  despairing  of  its 
future  destiny. 

In  the  course  of  those  splenetic  epistles  wliich  were  pub- 
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iishcd,  a  few  years  ago,  from  tlie  late  King  of  Prussia  to  M. 
d'Alembert,  the  former  of  these  systems  is  strenuously  incul- 
cated ;  and  it  leaves  on  the  mind  of  the  reader  an  impression 
of  so  unsatisfactory  and  discoiu-aging  a  natm'e,  as  affords  of 
itself  no  inconsiderahle  presumption  against  its  tnith.^  The 
same  system  is  insinuated  more  or  less  directly  in  the  writings 
of  most  of  our  modem  sceptics ;  and,  as  it  is  unfortunately 
but  too  much  favoured,  on  the  one  hand,  by  Atheistical  or 
Epicurean  prejudices ;  and,  on  the  other,  by  that  prostitution 
of  religious  professions  to  the  purposes  of  political  fiiction, 
which  has  disgraced  the  present  age,  it  has  found  numerous, 
and  wann,  and  powerful  advocates  among  very  different  de- 
scriptions of  individuals.  It  is  much  to  be  regretted,  that  the 
greater  part  of  those  who  have  opposed  it,  have  suffered  them- 
selves to  be  carried  by  their  enthusiasm,  or  by  their  love  of 
paradox,  so  far  towards  the  other  extreme,  that  they  have 
added  weight  and  authority  to  the  opinion  which  they  wished 
to  explode.  Even  the  grave  and  philosophical  Price  lias  in- 
dulged himself  in  some  conjectures  coueerning  the  future  state 
of  society,  which  it  is  difficult  to  peruse  without  a  smile ;  nor 
is  it  possible  to  acquit  his  illustrious  correspondent  Turgot, 
of  some  tendency  to  the  exaggerations  of  a  heated  fancy  in 
his  benevolent  speculations  on  the  same  subject.  The  follow- 
ing outline  of  his  philosophical  and  political  creed,  sketched, 
and  perhaps  heightened  in  its  colouring,  by  the  masterly  hand 
of  one  of  his  most  intimate  friends,  will  sufficiently  confirm 
this  remark.  Making  due  allowances,  however,  for  these 
amiable  blemishes,  how  congenial  is  its  general  spirit  and 
character  to  all  the  best  feelings  of  our  nature ! 

"  But  is  it  possible  that  men  will  ever  conform  themselves, 
in  general,  to  views  suggested  by  sound  reason  ?     M.  Turgot 

'  "L'imporfeufionlantenmoralequ'eii  et  al>andonner  lo  vulgaire  il'erreur.en 

plijaiquB  PBt  le  caiactero  de  <«  globe  tacliant  de  le  detoumer  den  ctirasB  qui 

^iie  nous  hjibitons ;  u'eet  poiiio  perdue  dfraiigcnt  I'ordre  de  la  Bociote." — Seo 

d'enticprenilrB  de  I'cclairer,  el  sonrent  the  whole  pHHSnge,   QSuv.  J'oat.  tom.  ii. 

)a  ommissitin  cat  dangerense  potiiceiix  p.  SS.     See  aUd  the  Rnnic  vol.,  p.  7!  ; 

qui  E'en  chatgcnt.    II  fmit  es  cauteul^r  nhu  pp.  83,  84. 
■rSfrs  "ago  pour  sor,  si  on  pent  VHw, 
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not  only  believed  that  it  is  possible,  but  lie  regarded  a  constani 
susceptibility  of  improvement^  as  one  of  the  cbaractcristieal 
qualities  of  the  human  race.  The  effects  of  this  susceptibility, 
always  iocreasing,  appeared  to  him  to  be  infallible.  The  in- 
vention of  printing  has  undoubtedly  co-operated  with  it  power- 
fully, and  has  rendered  a  retrograde  movement  impossible ; 
but  this  invention  was  itself  a  consequence  of  the  taste  for 
reading  which  had  been  previously  diffused  over  Europe.  The 
press  is  by  no  means  the  only  method  nOw  known  of  multiply- 
ing copies ;  and  if  it  had  escaped  the  ingenuity  of  the  first 
inventors  of  the  art,  they  could  not  have  failed  to  discover  some 
other  expedient  for  accomplishing  their  purpose.  This  constant 
susceptibility  of  improvement  he  conceived  to  belong  both  to 
the  race  and  to  the  individual.  He  believed,  for  example,  that 
the  progress  of  physical  science  and  of  the  art  of  education, 
together  with  improvements  in  the  methods  of  scientific  inves- 
tigation, or  mth  the  discovery  of  methods  yet  unknown,  would 
render  men  capable  of  an  increased  accumulation  of  knowledge, 
and  of  combining  its  materials  more  extensively  and  variously 


'  I  have  Bubetituted  thia  circumlocu- 
tion instead  of  the  woiii  perfectSnlitS 
which  is  employed  in  the  original,  ba- 
canse  the  latter  word  oonvejs  veij  dif. 
fercnt  ideas  to  a  Frenuh  and  to  an 
Engliflh  ear.  In  the  French  langn^o, 
it  ought  to  be  reiDarked,  there  ih  no 
verb  corresponding  to  the  English  verb 
improve,  but  perfectionner ;  nor  any 
fiubatantive  but  perfet^umnemeiU,  by 
which  the  word  imprommeitt  can  poe- 
sibly  be  translated.  Wten  the  French 
wriiefa,  accordingly,  represent  a  con- 
stant perfedibililt/  aa  one  of  the  char- 
acteristics] qualities  of  our  race,  they 
mean  nothing  more  than  this,  that  no 
limit  can  be  set  to  the  possible  improve- 
ment of  society  -  a  proposition  whicli 
ito  philosopher,  whether  English  or 
I'renoh,  haa  yet  ventured  to  dispute 
The  writers,  nn  the  olhei  hnnd  «ho 
have    transpUnted    this  doctrine   into 


England,  have  iieq^uently  expressed 
themselves,  aa  if  they  conceived  that 
man,  both  in  his  individnal  and  political 
capacity,  was  destined  at  laat  to  attain 
to  the  actual  perfection  of  hU  being, — 
an  error  into  which  some  of  them  ap- 
pear to  have  been  partly  led  by  fho  later 
Bxtravagancea  of  (Jondorcet.  The  ridi- 
cule which  has  been  lavished  on  this 
last  supposition,  baa  been  justly  merited 
by  thoBB  who  have  given  it  any  counte- 
nance ;  but  it  ought  not  to  be  extended 
to  snch  a  writer  aa  Turgot,  and  atil) 
leas  to  the  older  philosophers  of  Franca, 
by  whom  it  has  been  used.  I  do  not 
know  at  what  period  it  was  first  intro- 
duced, but  it  is  at  least  as  old  as  the  pub- 
lications of  BuSbn,  of  Rouaseau,  and  of 
Charles  Bonnet,  according  to  whom  thia 
pel  feetibUity  is  (he  chai'acteristic  which 
estentially  dietinguishea  man  from  tho 
biutes — Bee  /(o"j(G<,  tom.riii.  p.  333. 
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togetiier ;  He  believed  also,  that  their  moral  sense  was  sus- 
ceptible of  a  similar  progress  towards  perfection. 

"  According  to  these  principles  every  useful  truth  would 
necessarily  at  one  period  or  another  be  generally  known  and 
adopted  by  mankind.  All  the  errors  sanctioned  by  time  would 
gradually  disappear,  and  be  replaced  by  just  and  enlightened 
conclusions.  And  this  progress,  going  on  from  age  to  age,  if 
it  has  any  limit,  has  certainly  none,  which,  in  the  present  state 
of  our  knowledge,  it  is  possible  to  assign. 

"  He  was  convinced  that  the  perfection  of  the  social  order 
would  necessarily  produce  one  no  less  remarkable  in  morals, 
and  that  men  will  continually  grow  better,  in  proportion  as 
they  shall  become  more  enlightened.  He  was  anxious,  there- 
fore, that  instead  of  attempting  to  graft  the  virtues  of  mankind 
on  their  prejudices,  and  to  support-  them  by  enthusiasm  or  by 
exaggerated  principles,  philosophers  would  endeavour  to  con- 
vince mDn,  by  addi'essing  themselves  both  to  their  reason  and 
to  their  feelings,  that  a  regard  to  self-interest  ought  to  incline 
them  to  the  practice  of  the  gentle  and  the  peaceful  virtues ; 
and  that  their  own  happiness  is  inseparably  connected  with 
that  of  their  fellow-creatures.  Neither  the  fanaticism  of  liberty, 
nor  of  patriotism,  appeared  to  him  to  be  virtuous  motives  of 
action ;  but  if  these  sentiments  were  sincere,  he  considered 
them  as  respectable  qualities  of  great  and  elevated  minds, 
which  it  was  proper  to  enlighten  rather  than  to  inflame.  He 
dreaded  always,  that,  if  subjected  to  a  severe  and  philosophical 
examination,  they  might  be  found  to  originate  in  pride  or  the 
desire  of  sui)eriority ;  that  the  love  of  libei  ty  might  some- 
times be,  at  bottom,  a  wish  for  an  ascendant  over  our  fellow- 
citizens,  and  the  love  of  our  country  a  desire  of  the  personal 
advantages  connected  with  its  greatness;  and  he  fortified 
himself  in  this  belief,  by  observing,  of  how  little  importance 
it  was  to  the  multitude  to  possess  an  influence  in  public  affairs, 
or  to  belong  to  a  great  and  formidable  nation. 

"  He  did  not  doubt  that  every  age,  in  consequence  of  the 
progress  of  agriculture,  of  the  arts  and  of  the  sciences,  would 
increase  the  enjoyments  of  all  the  diffei'ent  classes  of  society ; 
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would  diiuioish  their  physical  evils ;  and  would  furnish  the 
mear^  of  preventing  or  mitigating  the  misfortunes  which  may 
appear  to  threaten  them.  The  ties  which  unite  nations  are 
every  day  strengthened  and  multiplied.  In  a  short  period,  all 
the  productions  of  nature,  and  all  the  fruits  of  human  industry 
in  different  parts  of  the  globe,  will  become  the  common  inherit- 
ance of  the  human  race ;  and  one  day  or  other,  all  mankind 
will  acknowledge  the  same  principles,  possess  the  same  means 
of  information,  and  combine  their  exertions  for  the  progress 
of  reason  and  the  happiness  of  the  species. 

"  M.  Turgot  saw  that  the  fundamental  principles  of  legisla- 
tion and  of  government  had  already  been  perceived  and  recog- 
nised by  various  enlightened  writers.  He  saw  that  the  nature 
and  object  of  political  institutions,  the  duties  of  governors  and 
the  rights  of  the  governed,  were  now  very  generally  understood. 
But  he  was  far  from  thinking  tliat  a  system  of  legislation,  regu- 
lated by  these  principles, — a  system  where  the  object  of  govern- 
ment and  the  righte  of  individuals  were  steadily  kept  in  new, 
had  yet  been  fonned  or  conceived  in  all  its  perfection.  Time 
alone  and  the  progress  of  knowledge  could  conduct  us,  not  to 
reach  this  ultimate  limit,  but  to  approximate  to  it  continually. 
He  hoped  that  the  day  would  come,  when  men,  convinced  of 
tlie  folly  of  opposing  nation  to  nation,  force  to  force,  passion  to 
passion,  and  crime  to  crime,  would  learn  to  listen  with  atten- 
tion to  what  reason  may  dictate  for  the  welfare  of  humanity, 
W!]y  should  not  the  science  of  Pohtics,  founded  as  it  is,  in 
common  witli  all  the  other  sciences,  on  observation  and  reason- 
ing, advance  gradually  to  perfection  iu  proportion  as  observa- 
tions are  made  with  greater  delicacy  and  correctness,  and  as 
reasonings  are  conducted  with  greater  depth  and  sagacity  ? 
Shall  we  dare  to  fts  a  limit  to  the  attainments  of  genius,  cher- 
ished by  a  better  education ;  exercised  from  infancy  in  forming 
more  extensive  and  varied  combinations ;  and  accustomed  to 
employ,  with  address,  modes  of  investigation  at  once  more  easy 
and  more  general  ?  Lot  us  consider  what  may  be  expected 
from  thft  invigorated  jiowers  of  that  understanding,  which  wo 
amy  presume,  fi'om  the  experience  of  the  past,  is  destined  yet 
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to  perform  wonders ;  and  let  us  console  ourselves  for  not  being 
witnesses  of  these  fortunate  timeSj  by  tlie  pleasure  of  antici- 
pating them  in  idea ;  and,  if  possible,  by  the  still  more  sublime 
satisfaction  of  having  contributed  to  accelerate  (were  it  but  by 
a  few  moments)  the  arrival  of  tiiis  too  distant  era. 

"  It  was  thus  that,  far  from  believing  knowledge  to  be  fatal 
to  mankind,  M.  Turgot  considered  the  faculty  of  acquiring  it 
as  the  only  efi'ectual  remedy  against  the  evils  of  life ;  and  as 
the  true  justification  of  that  order  (imperfect,  indeed,  to  our 
eyes,  but  tending  always  to  correct  its  imperfections)  which  he 
observed  in  human  affairs,  and  in  that  part  of  the  universe  with 
which  we  are  connected."^ 

I  have  quoted  this  passage  at  length,  because  it  illustrates 
strongly,  when  considered  in  connexion  with  the  events  that 
have  since  taken  place  in  France,  the  extreme  danger  of  exhi- 
biting such  Utopian  pictures  of  human  affairs,  as  may  be  sup- 
posed, by  tte  most  remote  tendency,  to  inflame  the  passions  of 
the  multitude ; — a  caution  more  peculiarly  necessary  in  address- 
ing those  who  have  a  leaning  to  that  Theory  of  Moi'als  which 
s  the  whole  of  virtue  into  Utility.  Engrossed  with  the 
e  of  the  beneficent  ends  which  they  believe  themselves 
forwarding,  men  lose  gradually  all  moral  discrimination  in  the 
selection  of  means ;  and  are  hurried  by  passions,  originally 
grafted  on  the  love  of  their  country  and  of  mankind,  into  enor- 
mities which  would  appal  those  ordinary  profligates  who  act 
from  the  avowed  motives  of  interest  and  ambition.  Some  of 
those,  it  is  certain,  who  professed  the  enthusiastic  sentiments 
which  have  just  been  stated,  are  accused  of  having  connected 
themselves,  after  the  oveHjirow  of  the  French  monarchy,  with 
the  most  violent  revolutionary  proceedings ;  and  in  our  own 
country,  during  the  distractions  of  the  seventeenth  century,  we 
know  what  torrents  of  blood  were  shed  without  remorse  by  a 
set  of  fanatics,  who,  while  they  were  dreaming  that  the  reign 
of  the  saints  on  earth  and  the  kingdom  of  the  Messias  were  at 
hand,  found  themselves  under  the  iron  sceptre  of  a  usurper,'' 

'  With  respect  to  the  French  Revo- 
VOL,  I. 
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These  considerations,  however,  while  they  foi-cibly  recommend 
the  calm  and  dispassionate  exercise  of  our  reason  in  the  format 
tion  of  our  practical  principles,  and  illustrate  the  danger  of 
trusting  ourselves  to  the  guidance  of  imagination,  even  when 
warmed  by  our  sublimest  moral  emotions,  afford  no  reason  for 
rejecting  the  truth  on  account  of  the  errors  with  which  it  is 
liable  to  be  blended,  or  for  sacrificing  at  once  aU  the  hopes 
which  both  morality  and  religion  encourage  us  to  cherish,  to  a 
cold  and  comfortless  system,  equally  fatal  both  to  public  and  to 
private  virtue.  It  is  prudent,  at  least,  as  well  as  philosophical, 
before  we  embrace  opinions  so  melancholy  in  their  consequences, 
to  consider  what  the  arguments  are  which  are  generally  urged 
in  their  defence. 

On  this  head  it  will  not  be  necessary  for  me  to  insist  long, 
as  these  arguments  rest  chiefly  on  the  puerile  supposition  of  an 
analogy  between  the  natural  and  political  body ;  or  on  an 
empirical  retrospect  of  the  past  history  of  mankind,  unacdom- 
panied  with  any  consideration  of  the  important  pecuh'arities 
which  so  advantageously  distinguish  the  present  times.  The 
late  celebrated  Father  Boscovich  is  the  only  person,  as  far  as  1 
know,  who  has  attempted  a  direct  proof  that  the  human  mind 
was  already  at  the  limit  (if,  indeed,  that  limit  be  not  already 
passed)  of  its  progressive  improvement ;  and  even  he,  by  the 
very  mode  of  reasoning  he  employs,  seems  to  acknowledge 
that  appearances  are  in  favour  of  the  opposite  supposition. 
This  reasoning  of  Boscovich  deserves  to  be  mentioned,  as  one 
of  the  most  remarkable  instances  that  can  be  produced,  as  a 
misapplication  of  mathematical  theory  to  the  business  of  human 
life.  It  occurs  in  his  succinct  but  masterly  commentary  on  the 
Latin  poem  of  Benedictus  Stay,  De  Systemate  Mundi;  and  is 

Burviving  of  the  school  of  Turgot  and  Iho  waminge  they  addressed  to  those  in 

of  Queanai  were,  in  tho  first  instance,  power,  of  the  coninsions  in  which  tliey 

so  zealously  and  syBfeniaf ically  attached  were  likely  to  involve  their  country  by 

to  the  old  monarchical  conBtitiition,  that  subjecting  questions  of  such  incalcnlable 

they  exposed  themselves,   during  the  moment  to  the  {liscnssions  of  men  so 

year  1788,  to  a  very  general  odium,  by  Kttle  acquainted  with  the   Theory  of 

tomonstrating  loudly  against  the  Con-  Government  and  the  principles  of  Poli- 

vocftlion  of  the  Stntes-Qeneral,  and  by  tical  Economy. 
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introduced  on  occasion  of  Kome  verses  in  which  the  poet  seeina 
to  express  himself  favourably  to  the  opposite  opinion,  "  But, 
for  my  part/'  saya  Boscovich,  "  my  mind,  more  prone  to  augur 
ill  than  well  of  the  future,  is  overcast  with  gloomy  presages ; 
presages  in  which  I  am  farther  confirmed  by  some  Geometrical 
considerations  afterwards  to  be  explained."^  Accordingly,  he 
has  annexed  to  the  poem  an  appendix,  containing  what  he  calls 
a  Geometrical  Prophecy;  in  which  he  assumes  a  straight  line 
A  B  to  express  the  times,  and  certain  ordinates  to  express  the 
corresponding  states  of  knowledge ;  the  curve  to  which  these 
ordinates  belong,  receding  from  the  axie  A  B,  or  approaching 
to  it,  according  as  the  lines  denoting  the  states  increase  or  di- 
miaish.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  add,  that  from  the  general 
decrease  of  the  increments,  during  the  thirty  years  preceding 
the  date  of  his  prophecy,  he  anticipates  a  eucce^ion  of  decre- 
ments as  about  to  follow,  till  the  curve  expressing  the  states 
and  vicissitudes  of  knowledge,  shall  intersect  the  axis,  and 
recede  from  it  on  the  opposite  side,  with  an  acceleration 
growing  in  proportion  to  the  increase  of  the  d 


'  "  At  uib!  contra  ad  infansta,  quce 
lunlki  treqaeiitius  acddnnt,  prtiua  mens, 
ani'mo  formidinem  inuutit.  .  .  .  Quod 
aatem  pertinet  ad  progreeanm  in  letate 
mox  Bitbsecatnra,  eat  miU  indicium 
qiu>ddam  a,  Geometria  petjtum,  qnod 
itidem  deteriora  divinare  jubeat ;  de  qno 
in  Siipplemento." — [Tom.  i.  p.  93,  seq. 
—E-d.} 

'  "  Si  aupcrius  decimum  septimum 
SEeculoin,  at  primoB  hi^uBco  decimi  oc- 
tavi  annoR  conaideremuB  quam  multia, 
quam  prfficlarie  inventis  fcecuodum  e£- 
tilit  id  omno  tempne?  Quod  quidBm 
si  cum  hoc  prsesenti  tempore  comparen- 
tuT,  patebit  sane,  eo  nos  jam  deycnisse, 
ut  fere  pennanens  quidem  liabfiatnr  sta- 
tus, nisi  etiam  regreesus  jam  cceperit. 
Qui  enim  progreesus  in  iis,  quae  Carte- 
Biue  in  algebra  potiBaimum  applicatione 
ad  geometriam,  Oaliltens  ac  Eugenins, 
in  primis  in  optica,  astronomia,  neclia- 
Qnid  ea,  qiMB  New- 


tonus  pnitulit  pertinentia  ad  aoaljsin, 
ad  geometiiaiD,  ad  mevhamcam,  ad  op- 
iicam,  ad  astronoraiam  potisiomnm,  qua) 
ipse,  quiB  LeibnilJus,  qiue  oniversftBer- 
noullioram  familia  iu  calculo  inflnitesi- 
mali  yel  inveniendo,  lel  promovendo 
prodiderunt.  Quam  multa  ea  sunt^  cu- 
jus  pendens,  quanta  utilitatis?    At  ea 


vallo  prodierunt,  initio  quidem  plurima 
.  confertim,  tum  sensim  paaciora ;  ab 
annis,  jam  triginta  vis  quidqiiam  ad- 
jectum  est,  Alierratio  luminis,  et  nula- 
tiu  axis  accesait  aat^nnomite,  dimensio, 
graduum  ad  Tellnria  fbrmam  geogi'a- 
phifB,  mira  electricomm  phcnomenorum 
series,  causis  tnmon  adhuc  fere  latenti- 
bu9,  Phyaiete,  et  si  qua  alia  siint  ejus- 
modi,  qnm  sane  cum  pn'oribos  illis 
tantis  hartim  disoipUnarum  rncrementia 
comparari  nullo  modo  possunt.  Ad  non 
igitur  eo  devcnimus,  ut  incrementis  de- 
creacenlibue,  brevi  debcant  decvementa 
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To  this.reasoning  of  Boscovieh  it  will  not  be  expected  that 
I  should  attempt  a  serious  answer ;  and  as  to  the  analogical 
atgmnent  drawn  ftom  growth,  decline,  and  mortality  of  the 
human  lx)dy,  it  is  so  manifestly  grounded  on  a  verbal  quibble, 
that  a  logical  refutation  of  it  is  impossible.  The  only  point  on 
which  it  seems  of  importance  to  enlarge,  is  the  essential  differ- 
ence between  the  present  state  of  society,  and  any  which  has 
occurred  in  the  preceding  ages  of  the  world ;  and  on  this  view 
of  the  subject,  which  forms  the  very  hinge  of  the  controversy, 
very  little  stress  has  hitherto  been  laid  by  the  advocates  for 
either  side  of  the  question.  Mr.  Gibbon,  indeed,  in  his  reflec- 
tions on  the  fall  of  the  Eomaa  Empire  in  the  West,  has  alluded 
slightly  to  the  changes  introduced  into  the  art  of  war,  by  the 
invention  of  gunpowder,  and  the  consequent  improvement  in 
the  science  of  fortification ;  but  as  he  has  passed  over  entirely 
various  other  circumstances  of  far  greater  moment — in  particu- 
lar, he  has  passed  over  the  effects  produced  by  the  invention  of 
printing,  without  the  co-operation  of  which,  all  the  other 
causes  he  mentions  would  be  insufficient  to  justify  his  general 
conclusions, — I  shall,  therefore,  take  this  opportunity  of  illus- 
trating these  effects  at  some  length;  for,  although  I  have 
touched  on  the  subject  already  in  a  former  publication,  I  have 
not  attempted  in  that  work  to  examine  it  with  the  accuracy 
which  its  importance  det^erve*'  ^ 


Buocedere,  nt  curra  ilia  linea,  qua;  ex 
primit  hujuB  iiferaturle  statum  a  vicci 
iteram  ad  axem  deflexa  delabatur  at 
pnecepsniat?"— [Tom.  i.  p.  353  —Ed  ] 
'  In  an  eIoij;iient  tind  philosophical 
diecoarse  pronounced  hefore  Ihe  Magie 
Iraies  of  Gieneva,  on  the  20tfa  of  June 
1814,  the  author  (M.  Simonde  de  Sis 
mondi)  has  attempted,  with  great  mge 
nuitf  and  plauaihiiity,  to  shew  that 
from  the  earliest  authentic  records  of  the 
human  race,  iho  progress  of  the  world 
in  reason,  in  virtue,  in  knowielgo  and 
in  civilisation,  has  been  constant  and 
oninterrupted ;  exhibiting,  he  n-Lucn 
ledges,  on  many  occasions,  the  most 
unequivocal  and  melanchot;  symptoms 


ot  retrogradation  in.  jwrtuntJar  regkms, 
\i\\  0  ntmually  embracing  a  wider  and 
wider  tircle  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
globe  He  even  goes  so  far  as  (o  repre- 
sent the  estabhehment  of  this  cai-dinal 
truth  as  the  proper  aim  of  the  PhUoso- 
pk//  of  HiitoTy.  The  object  which  I 
ha^e  in  inew  at  present  ia  comparatirely 
confined  extending  no  further  than  to 
h  h  t  J  f  ur  species  during  the 
last  three      ntunes.    I  am  far,  how- 


i  ben 


1  caU  i 


ti  n  th  justuess  of  his  very  pleas- 
n  1  sf  On  the  coutrary,  the 

mg  wh  h  follow  are  perfectly 
so    with  his  speculations,  and  so 

IS  they  go,  fend  to  confirm,  instead 
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Nor  let  the  following  remarts  be  accused  as  Bavouring  of 
what  is  now  sarcastically  called  tJie  New  PMlosopliy.  They 
coincide  entirely  with  the  prophetic  language  of  Scripture,'  as 
well  as  with  the  views  of  a  writer,  whose  sanguine  predictions 


of  inyaiidatiDg  his  general  urgument. 
— De  la  PhUoeophie  de  VHietoir  D 
covirs  prmvmcS  devrmt  lea  Ma^al  t 
U  ^vpU  de  la  S^ndil>i{ae  de  6  v? 
apria  la  DiatrthAm.  Anrnte^J  de 
Pric  dti  Ooll&ge.  PacJ.C.  L.Sin  d 
lie  Sismondi.    Iiondres,  1814, 

It  is  conBtJatory  fo  compare  th     p 
of  this  diseourBe  with  a,  very  be       ful 
but  melanoholy  passage  fmm       p 
pnblicaiian  of  the  same  author.      C  tt 
immense  richeese  litteraire  des  Arah 
que  nous  n'avons  fait  qo'entrevo 
iete  plus  dana  auoun  dea  pays    A  I 
Arabea  et  lea  Muesulmana  dom 
Ce  n'eet  plus  Ifl  qu'il  faut  cherch         1 
i«iionini^  de  leurs  granda  hnmmES,  ni 

tont  enlier  entre  lea  mains  de  leurs  en- 
nenuB,  dana  lea  couvents  de  moinea,  ou 
les  bibliothlquea  dea  roia  de  I'Europe, 
at  cepeudaat  cea  vaatea  crmtrSea  n'ont 
point  Its  conquiaBS ;  oe  n'eat  point  I'Ctr 
ranger  qui  les  a  dipouilleea  de  lenra 
rioheaaea,  qui  a  anoanties  lelir  population, 
qui  a  dStruit  leurs  lots,  lenrs  mcBiu's,  et 
leur  esprit  national.  La  poison  etoit 
au-dedans  d'clles,  il  s'eat  diveloppe  par 
Ini-ui^me,  et  il  a  tout  aulanti. 

"  Qui  sait  ai,  daua  quelques  alleles, 
cette  Hieme  Europe,  ou  le  rSgne  dea 
Lettres  et  dea  Sciences  eat  avyourd'hui 
transport^,  qui  briUe  d'un  ai  grand  lo- 
lat,  qui  jugs  si  bien  lea  tempa  paeans,  qui 
compare  si  bien  le  regne  auoceasif  dea 
litterateurs  et  des  mtei 


uvage  ct 


ooHines  de  la  Mauritanie,  les  sables  de 
I'Egypte,  ou  )es  valltea  de  TAnatolie  ? 
Qui  aait  si,  dans  nn  pays  entii^iement 
neuf,  peutctre  dans  Ihb  haiitea  contrfea 
d'oil  dlcoole  I'Orenoque  ou  la  fieuve  dea 
Amazons,  peut-Jtre  dana  cettc  enceinte 


juaqu'  a  CI 


pe  pi 
1    -n 


alagl 

re   [1     d      t          m 

ffrt 

trappell       tl        ma 

wt       d 

£ac         d      TasE 

Ih  a 


lit£  de  renomm^  que  la  deatinSe  lui 
rofuae."— -De  lAltSr.  da  Midi  de  I'Eu- 
rope,  torn.  i.  pp.  76,  77 ;  a  Paris,  1813. 
'  It  may  not  he  improper  to  observe 
here  that  this  improvement  in  the  con- 
dition of  niankiud  ia  repreaented  in  tha 
sacred  wridnga,  not  as  the  consequence 
of  auch  B  miraculous  interposition  of 
Providence  as  was  dreamed  of  by  (he 
Cromwellian  Millenariana;  but  aa  the 
natural  effect  of  the  pn^reas  and  diffu- 
sion of  knowledge,  reaultang  from  a 
more  enlarged  and  libera!  intercourse 
among  the  dilTerent  nationa.  "  Many 
(it  is  siud)  shall  go  to  and  fro,  and 
knowledge  shall  be  increased."  [Dan. 
xii.  4.]  An  expression  so  very  congenial 
in  its  spirit  to  that  of  Bacon's  writings, 
that  Montuola  haa  mistaken  the  Latin 
version  of  it  fur  one  of  Bacon's  Aphor- 
isms, and  has  qnoted  it  as  such  in  the 
tide  page  of  bis  History  of  Matbematica. 
Mvlti  pertra3t»ibvi«t  et  ottg^xiii/r  Sden- 
tia.  The  aame  mistake  is  conmiitted 
by  Baillet  in  his  Life  of  Descartes.  See 
book  ii.  chap.  11,  end  of  the  chapter. 


(Par. 


.  p  149.) 
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concerning  the  progi'ess  of  experimental  knowledge  have  been 
already  verified  with  an  almost  prophetic  precision.  "  And 
eiu'ely  (says  Bacon)  when  I  set  before  me  the  condition  of 
these  times,  from  the  height  of  men's  wits ;  the  excellent 
monuments  of  ancient  writers  which  as  so  many  great  fights 
shine  before  us:  the  Art  of  Printing:  the  traybbsed 
BoeoM  OF  THE  OcEAK  AND  OF  THE  WoRLD :  the  leisure  where- 
with the  civifized  world  abounds,  and  the  inseparable  quality 
that  attends  time  itself,  which  is  ever  more  and  more  to  disclose 
truth,  I  cannot  but  be  raised  to  the  persuasion  that  the  learn- 
ing of  this  third  period  of  time,  blessed  beyond  former  times 
by  sacred  and  divinely  inspired  Helicon,  will  far  surpass  the 
learning  of  Greece  and  of  Kome:  if  men  wiU  but  well  and 
wisely  know  their  own  strength  and  weakness,  and  instead  of 
tearing  and  rending  one  another  with  contradictions,  and,  in  a 
civil  rage,  bearing  arms  and  waging  war  against  themselves, 
will  conclude  a  peace,  and  with  joint  forces,  direct  their 
strength  against  nature  herself,  and  take  her  high  towers,  and 
dismantle  her  fortified  holds,'  and  thus  enlarge  the  borders  of 
man's  dominion,  so  far  as  Almighty  God  of  his  goodness  shall 
permit." 

If  this  be  indeed  the  spirit  of  the  New  Philosophy/,  little 
are  their  feelings  to  be  envied  who  still  adhere  to  the  Old. 
It  is  observed  by  Aristotle  of  Anaxagoras,  (the  first  philo- 
sopher of  the  Ionian  School,  who  taught,  in  opposition  to 
the  prevailing  atheism  of  his  countrymen,  that  all  things 
were  made  and  governed  by  one  supreme  mind,)  that  he 
talked  like  a  sober  man  among  drwnka/rda.  The  same  tiling 
may  be  said  of  the  author  of  tlie  above  passage,  when 
contrasted  with  the  crowd  of  vulgar,  or  rather  of  cov/rtly 
politicians. 

'To   prevent    any  mieappreheDsion  nonimperaiar,nisipareiido; — a  maxim 

■with   respect  to  the  import  of   these  which  will  be  found  to   hold  equally 

figm-ative  expreesions,  it   ie   necesHary  true,  when  applied  to  the  Moral  and  to 

for  me  to  remind  my  readers,  that,  «o-  the  Mataiial  World ;  and  which  might 

cording  to  Bacon  himiSelf,    "  tbe  only  form  the  text  of  ft  vohirac  on  the  snbject 

waj  of  anhttning  Nfltore  ia  bj  studying  ot  Political  Econonij, 
and  obeying  her  laws."    Natnra  mim 
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The  effects  of  printing  in  promoting  the  improvement  of 
society  may  be  referred  to  two  general  heads : — 

Mrst,  Its  effect  in  securing  and  accelerating  the  progress  of 
knowledge. 

Secondly/,  Its  effect  in  facilitating  the  diffusion  and  dissemi- 
nation of  knowledge  among  the  lower  orders. 

I.  §  1.  That  the  press,  by  multiplying  the  copies  of  every 
literary  production,  diminishes  to  a  great  degree,  or  rather 
reduces  to  nothing,  the  chances  of  a  repetition  of  those  acci- 
dents which  have  deprived  us  of  so  many  of  the  ancient  dis- 
coveries, is  sufficiently  obvious.  The  waste  of  intellectual 
labour  which  has  been  thus  occasioned  in  the  past  history  of 
the  world,  it  is  difficult  to  imagine.  Not  only  have  many  of 
the  most  valuable  compositions  of  Greece  and  Eome  perished 
in  the  wreck  of  ages ;  but  hardly  can  a  vestige  be  traced  of 
those  scientific  attainments  which,  in  earlier  times,  drew  to 
Egypt,  from  every  part  of  the  civihzed  earth,  all  those  who 
were  anxious  to  be  initiated  in  the  mysteries  of  Philosophy. 
The  infinite  multiplication  of  books  by  means  of  the  press ;  the 
universal  diffusion  of  the  a^complisliments  of  reading  and 
writing ;  and  the  stability  which  tlie  different  known  languages 
give  to  each  other  by  Dictionaries  and  Translations,  (all  of 
them  consequences  of  the  same  happy  invention,)  seem  to  re- 
move completely,  in  future,  the  possibility  of  a  similar  misfor- 
tune. In  this  respect,  the  effect  of  printing  may  be  compared 
to  that  of  a  caich  in  a  machine,  by  which  we  are  enabled  to 
suspend  occasionally  our  exertions,  without  losing  any  part  of 
the  advantage  we  have  gained.' 

'The  permanency  wKch  the  press  peculiar  akill,  of  reauming  tlio  Bubject  of 

bestows  on  thfl  productions  of  genius,  his  work,  after  a  long  ciigrasaion. 

and  the  security  which  is  thereby  added  Ei  aUqoo  at  quonlam  jam  tempore  novlmiis 

to  th        '^n     f     '  'lisation,   have  not  arWm 

escaped  h   nl        f  the  ingeuiouB  and  j^^^i,™  ^.^aff^™  m™pr™.t '"^ 

pb  1    opm  al  poet    to  whoee   pleasing  Pnela  per  el  fonuaa.  Istetae  per  oca  ilrarum 

ant     pfttions     f  th     iiiture  hiator;    of  Spar^sr.  et  Unto  rwuiiarier  marementD 

th           Id  I  had   f    merly  occasion  to  Imeidum,  oi  una  utnaKanim^mUIla  molls; 

all  d       Th   rofl    t   us  of  :Stoj(  on  tbis  j  ""^"^ '"™i^^'°^™""™e«^     Id 

h  id  aff   d  h  ni  an     pportonity,  which  aamos 

h    aj  p  a     in     t    1  sve  managed  with  icmpotia  ot  kcvob  labends  tcmnore  moimt 
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In  consequence  of  thia  circumstance  the  progress  of  know- 
ledge, however  slow,  can  scarcely  fail  to  be  at  all  times  advan- 
ciBg ;  and  tlie  longer  the  progress  continues,  the  more  rapid 
(ceteris  paribus)  will  be  the  rate  at  which  it  proceeds :  For, 
"  new  knowledge  (as  Mr.  Ma^laurin  well  remarks)  does  not 
consist  so  much  in  our  having  access  to  a  new  object,  as  in 
comparing  it  with  others  already  known ;  observing  its  rela- 
tions to  them,  or  discerning  what  it  has  in  common  with  them, 
and  wherein  their  disparity  consists.  Thus,  our  knowledge  is 
vastly  greater  than  the  sum  of  what  all  its  objects  separately 
could  afford ;  and,  when  a  new  object  comes  within  its  reach, 
the  addition  to  our  knowledge  is  the  greater  the  more  we 
already  know ;  so  that  it  increases,  not  as  the  new  objects  in- 
crease, but  in  a  much  higher  proportion." 

§  2.  The  progress  of  knowledge  must  be  wonderfully  aided 
by  the  effect  of  the  press  in  multiplying  the  number  of  scien- 
tific inquirers,  and  in  facilitating  a  free  commerce  of  ideas  aU 
over  the  civDized  world ;  effects,  not  proportioned  merely  to  the 
increased  number  of  cultivated  minds,  thus  engaged  in  the 
search  of  truth,  but  to  tlie  powers  of  this  increased  number, 
combined  with  all  those  arising  from  the  division  and  distribu- 
tion of  intellectual  labour. 

Mr,  Smith,  in  his  Inquiry  into  the  Nature  and  Causes  of  the 
Wealth  of  Nations,  has  explained  with  great  ingenuity,  and 
with  a  peculiar  felicity  of  illustration,  in  what  manner  the 
division  of  labour,  in  the  mechanical  arts,  increases  the  produc- 
tive powers  of  human  industry.  The  advantage,  however, 
which  from  the  operation  of  analogous  circumstances  is  gained 
in  the  pursuits  of  knowledge,  is  incomparably  greater.  Different 
individuals  are  led,  partly  by  original  temperament,  partly  by 
early  education,  to  betake  themselves  to  different  studies ;  and 
hence  arise  those  infinitely  diversified  capacities  of  mind,  which 
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we  commonly  call  diversities  of  genius.  These  diversities  of 
genius,  in  consequence  of  the  connexions  and  affinities  among 
the  various  branches  of  human  knowledge,  are  all  subservient 
one  to  another ;  and  when  the  productions  to  which  they  give 
birth  are,  by  means  of  the  press,  contributed  to  a  common 
stock,  all  the  varieties  of  intellect,  natural  and  acquired,  among 
men  are  combined  together  into  one  vast  engine,  operating  with 
a  force  daily  accumulating,  on  the  moral  and  pohtical  destiny 
of  mankind. 

But  the  circumstance  which  constitutes  the  chief  distinction 
between  the  division  of  labour  in  the  mechanical  arte,  and  in 
those  pursuits  which  are  more  purely  intellectual,  is  the  small 
and  limited  number  of  individuals  who  in  the  former  can  be 
made  to  co-operate  in  the  execution  of  the  same  design ; 
whereas  in  the  latter,  a  combination  is  formed,  by  means  of  the 
press,  among  all  the  powers  which  genius  and  industry  have 
displayed,  in  the  most  remote  nations  and  ages.  How  many 
trains  of  sublime  or  of  beautifiil  imagery  have  been  kindled  in 
the  minds  of  our  modem  poets  by  sparks  struck  out  by  Homer 
or  by  Hesiod  !  And,  (not  to  speak  of  the  mighty  effects  pro- 
duced on  the  Christian  world  by  the  truths  which  Eevelation 
has  brought  to  light,)  what  an  accession  to  the  happiness  of 
many  individuals  now  existing  on  the  globe,  might  be  traced  to 
the  Meditations  of  Marcus  Aurelius,  to  the  Maxims  of  Con- 
fucius, or  to  the  familiar  sayings  which  fell  from  the  lips  of 
Socrates  on  the  streets  of  Athens ! 

In  those  scientific  researches,  however,  which  rest  on  obser- 
vation and  experiment  solely,  and  where  the  reasoning  powers 
are  alone  concerned,  a  mutual  communication  of  lights  is  of 
still  greater  importance,  than  in  works  of  imagination  and  of 
sentiment  In  studies  of  the  former  kind,  tlie  force  of  a  single 
mind,  how  matchless  soever  its  superiority,  can  accomplish  hut 
little,  when  compared  with  the  united  exertions  of  an  ordinary 
multitude ;  and  some  of  the  most  liberal  contributions  to  our 
present  stock  of  knowledge  have  proceeded  from  men,  who, 
while  they  were  following  the  impulse  of  a  merely  speculative 
curiosity,  were  unconsciously  sowing  the  seeds  of  n.  rich  harvest 
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for  a  distant  posterity.  In  this  point  of  view,  tJie  value  of  one 
new  fact,  or  of  any  new  hint,  however  iBsuIated  it  may  appear 
at  present,  may  eventually  be  incalculably  great ;  insomuch,  that 
he  vi'ho  has  the  merit  of  ascertaining  the  one,  or  of  suggesting 
the  other,  puts  in  motion  the  wheel  of  a  machine,  to  whose  pos- 
sible effects  no  human  sagacity  can  fix  a  limit, 

Nor  is  it  only  in  the  siiblimer  exertions  of  imagination  or  of 
invention,  that  we  may  trace  the  effect  of  this  division  of  labour 
on  human  improvements.  What  Mr.  Smith  has  so  well  re- 
marked concerning  the  astonishing  multiplicity  of  arts  which 
contribute  their  share  in  furnishing  the  peasant  with  bis  coarse 
woollen  coat,  wiU  be  found  to  apply,  in  a  far  greater  degree,  to 
the  homely  furniture  of  his  comparatively  unfurnished  under- 
standing. In  the  former  instance,  something  like  an  enumera- 
tion may  ho  attempted ;  but  who  can  form  the  most  distant 
conception  of  the  number  of  minds  which  must  have  united 
their  %hts  in  discovering  and  in  familiarizing  to  the  appre- 
hensions of  the  multitude,  those  elementary  truths  in  morality, 
in  physics,  in  mechanics,  and  in  natural  history,  which  the 
lowest  of  the  people,  in  the  actual  state  of  European  society, 
derive  insensibly  from  parental  instruction,  and  from  the  ob- 
servation and  imitation  of  the  arts  which  are  practised  around 
them ! 

§  3.  The  improvements  of  the  mind,  however,  must  not  be 
estimated  merely  by  the  accumulation  of  facts,  or  of  theoretical 
conclusions.  To  correct  an  error,  or  to  explode  a  prejudice,  is 
often  of  more  essential  importance  to  human  happiness,  than 
to  enlarge  the  boundaries  of  science. — That  there  has  been  a 
most  remarkable  progress  ia  this  last  respect,  in  all  the  Pro- 
testant states  of  Europe,  dnce  the  era  of  Luther's  Reformation, 
cannot  be  disputed ;  nor  do  I  see  how  it  can  be  explained,  but 
by  the  effect  of  a  general  diffusion  of  knowledge  in  gradually 
clearing  truth  from  that  admixture  of  error,  which  it  had 
contracted  from  Cfwual  associations,  fostered  by  an  ambitious 
priesthood,  during  the  long  period  of  Grothic  darkness.  Of 
this  progress,  a  very  striking  instance  has  occurred,  in  our 
own  northern  part  of  the  island,  in  the  rapidity  with  which 
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the  popular  belief  of  witchcraft  has  vanished  in  the  course  of 
a  very  few  years.^ 

It  was  not  till  the  yeat  1735,  that  a  bill,  which  was  passed 
into  a  law,  was  brought  into  the  House  of  Commons,  "  repeal- 
ing the  former  statutes  against  witchcraft,  Scots  as  well  as 
English,  and  prohibiting  all  futm-e  prosecutions  for  that  crime." 
The  law,  however,  it  is  well  known,  gave  great  offence  to  a 
large  proportion  of  very  respectable  individuals  in  this  country, 
on  account  of  its  daring  impiety  ;  and  yet,  such  has  since  been 
the  progress  of  information  and  of  good  sense,  that  scarcely 
does  a  relic  now  exist  of  a  superstition,  which,  sixty  or  eighty 
years  ago,  triumphed  very  generally  over  the  reason  of  men  of 
the  most  unquestionable  talents  and  learning.^ 


tiy  twentj-four  persons,  male  and  female, 
Baspected.  and  accused  of  witchcraft. 
The  result  was,  that  Beven  of  the  nnm- 
bor  were  consigned  t^i  the  flamee.  A 
trial  for  Uie  same  supposed  crime  took 
place  at  the  Dumfries  Circait,  as  late 
as  t709  i  and  in  the  year  1722,  a  person 
was  brought  to  the  stake,  (under  the 
saEie  charge,)  in  consequence  of  the 
bcutence  of  a  Sheriff-ileput«  in  a  remote 
county. 

'  In  the  other  parla  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  traces  of  the  same  supersti- 
tion continoad  till  an  equally  recent 
date.  "  I  know  not,"  says  Dr,  Parr, 
"  (hat  Judge  Powel  was  a  weak  or  a 
hard-hearted  man ;  but  I  do  know,  tliat 
in  the  Augustan  age  of  English  litei'a- 
tm'o  and  science,  when  our  country  was 
adorned  by  a  Newton,  a.  Halley,  a  Swift, 
a  Clarke,  and  an  Addison,  this  Judge, 
in  1712,  oondemnad  Jane  Wenman  at 
Hertford,  who,  in  consequence  perhaps 
of  A  controversy  that  arose  upon  her 
case,  rather  than  from  any  interposition 
of  Powel,  was  not  executed ;  and  that 
four  years  aftei'WnrdR,  he,  at  Hunting- 


don, condemned  for  the  same  crime, 
Mary  Hicks  and  her  daughter  Eliza- 
beth, an  infant  of  eleven  years  old,  who 
were  executed  on  Saturday  the  ITth  of 
July  1716.  At  the  heginning  of  the 
same  century,  of  which  English  philo- 
sophers and  English  scholars  talk  with 
triumph,  two  unhappy  wretches  were 
hung  at  Northampton,  the  17th  of  March 
1705 ;  and,  upon  Ju]y  tlie  22d,  1712, 
fire  other  witches  suffered  the  same 
fete  at  the  same  place." — Oharaetera  of 
Charles  James  i^ox,  p.  370. 

Sir  William  Blackstone,  in  mention- 
ing the  9th  of  George  II.,  which  enacts, 
tlLat  no  prosecution  shall,  for  the  fiiture, 
bo  carried  on  against  any  person  for 
conjuration,  witchcraft,  soreery,  or  en- 
chantment, does  not  venture  to  pro- 
nounce decidedly  that  such  crimes  exist 
only  in  tJie  imaginations  of  the  ignorant 
and  credulous ;  hut,  with  his  usual  cau- 
tion, contents  himself  with  applying  to 
them  the  epithet  of  dvhkna.  "  All 
prosecutions,"  he  observes,  "  for  these 
duhiom  erimes,  are  now  at  an  end." 

At  a  considerahly  earlier  period,  a 
similar  regulation  had  taken  place  in 
Franco,  during  the  reign  of  Louis  XIY., 
owing   probably  to  the   extraordinary 
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The  comparatiyely  liarmlesB  prejudices  with  respect  to  dreams, 
apparitions,  the  second  sight,  and  the  influence  of  the  stars  on 
human  affairs,  have,  in  like  manner,  all  vanished  from  Scotland, 
within  the  space  of  a  hundred  years ;  and  it  is  of  importance 
to  remark,  that  the  extinction  of  these  prejudices,  as  weU  as  of 
the  popular  'belM  in  witchcraft,  has  been  accomplished,  not  by 
any  new  reasonings  or  discoveries  unknown  to  our  forefathers ; 
but  by  the  silent  and  slow  influence  of  moral  causes,  more 
easy  to  be  conceived  than  enumerated.  I  sliall  mention  only 
the  effects  of  Locke's  writings,  in  recommending  to  parents  a 
more  judicious  and  vigilant  attention  to  the  casual  associations, 
and  to  the  natural  credulity  of  the  infant  mind.  The  circula- 
tion among  the  lower  ranks  of  society,  of  a  certain  portion  of 
historical  information  and  of  experimental  science,  and  (in 
consequence  of  these  and  other  circumstances)  the  universal 
prevalence  of  a  spirit  of  free  Inquiry  and  discussion,  unexampled 
in  former  times. 

With  this  effect  of  printing  in.  gradually  undermining  esta- 

ext«nt  to  which  prosccutioas  for  Borcery      The  triumph  of  this  absurd  and  cruel 
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blished  prejudices,  the  general  diffusion  of  wealth  among  the 
lower  orders,  in  consequence  of  tbe  progress  of  commerce,  has 
very  powerfully  co-operated.  Without  this  auxiliary  circum- 
stance, the  art  of  printing  must  have  been  a  barren  invention  ; 
for  before  men  read,  they  must  have  felt  the  desire  of  know- 
ledge,— and  this  desire  is  never  strong,  till  a  certain  degree  of 
independence  and  of  affluence  is  obtained. 

But  it  is  chiefly  by  the  active  intercourse  which  commerce 
gives  rise  to  between  different  and  remote  regions,  that  it  con- 
tributes to  the  intellectual  and  moral  improvement  of  mankind; 
— diminishing,  all  over  the  world,  the  virulence  of  national 
antipathies  and  of  religious  bigotry,  and  uniting  men  together 
by  their  common  interest.  In  this  respect  its  influence  extends 
to  classes  of  the  people  who  have  neither  leisure  nor  inclination 
to  cultivate  their  minds.  To  be  able  to  profit  by  reading,  a 
man  must  previously  possess  a  certain  measure  of  information, 
as  well  as  of  speculative  curiosity ;  but  to  profit  by  travelling, 
(so  fiir  at  least  as  is  sufficient  to  open  and  to  humanize  the 
mind,)  requires  only  the  use  of  the  external  senses ;  and  the 
lights  which  it  affords  are  much  stronger  and  more  permanent 
in  their  effect,  than  those  which  are  derived  from  books.  What, 
indeed,  is  that  large  portion  of  book-learning  which  relates  to 
the  institutions  and  manners  of  foreign  countries,  but  an  im- 
perfect substitute  for  actual  experience  and  observation  ? 

The  ocean,  which  at  first  view  appears  intended  to  separate 
the  inhabitants  of  this  globe  into  unconnected  and  mutually 
unknown  communities,  is  found,  in  the  progress  of  the  com- 
mercial arts,  to  be  a  part  of  the  same  mighty  plan  of  which  I 
have  now  been  attempting  to  trace  the  outlines;  and  the  winds, 
with  all  their  irregularitieB,  conspire  to  the  accomplishment  of 
its  beneficent  purposes.  "  They  blow  from  all  quarters,  (as 
Seneca  has  well  observed,)  that  the  peculiar  advantages  of 
every  different  chmate  might  contribute  to  the  enjoyments  of 
mankind  in  common;  that  an  interchange  of  good  offices  should 
extend  over  the  whole  earth ;  and  tliat  nations  the  most  remote 
should  be  connected  together  by  their  mutual  wants  and  their 
mutual  interests."      "A  wonderful  provision  (he  beautifully 
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adds)  for  augmenting  the  sum  of  human  happiness ;  if  the  bad 
passions  of  men  did  not  convert  the  blessings  of  heaven  into 
instruments  of  hostility  and  destruction."^ 

II,  The  remarks  which  I  have  offered  on  this  last  head  lead 
me  to  consider  more  particularly,  the  effects  of  the  press  in 
diffusing  knowledge  among  the  great  body  of  a  people. 

Prior  to  the  invention  of  printing,  the  advantages  of  educa- 
tion must  have  everywhere  been  exclusively  confined  to  a 
small  and  privileged  circle ;  the  discoveries  which  from  time 
to  time  genius  and  industry  added  to  the  stock  of  human  in- 
formation, must  have  spread  by  very  slow  degrees  among  the 
multitude  ;  and  the  labours  of  inquisitive  men  must  have  been 
carried  on,  without  any  of  the  aids  now  afforded  by  the  exten- 
sive and  rapid  communication  of  literary  intelligence.  Of  this 
some  idea  may  be  formed  from  the  gratitude  with  which  Pliny 
mentions  the  name  of  Asinius  Pollio,  a  celebrated  orator  and 
patron  of  letters  in  the  Augustan  age,  who  first  opened  a  library 
at  Rome  for  the  general  use  of  the  city ;  and  thereby  (to  use 
the  words  of  Pliny)  "  made  the  genius  of  individuals  the  pro- 
perty of  the  public."^  With  how  much  greater  force  does  this 
expression  apply  to  the  inventor  of  an  art,  which  multiplies  copies 
in  proportion  to  the  number  of  readers,  and  enables  us,  at  all 
times,  and  in  all  places,  to  appropriate  to  ourselves  the  accumu- 
lated experience  and  wisdom  of  the  remotest  nations  and  ages  1 

In  order,  however,  to  give  to  this  invention  that  full  and 
universal  efficacy  which  alone  can  render  it  a  blessing  to  the 
world,  it  is  necessary  that  the  lower  orders  should  have  easy 
access  to  the  elementary  parts  of  education ;  in  particular,  that 
they  should  be  taught  to  read  at  so  early  a  period  of  life  that 
they  may  afterwards  have  recourse  to  books  as  an  enjoyment 
rather  than  as  a  task.  It  was  for  this  reason,  that  I  formerly 
mentioned  the  general  diffusion  of  wealth  produced  by  com- 
merce, as  a  circumstance  which  had  co-operated  powerfully 

'  {Nat.  Qa,.v.mt~JEd.] 
*  "  Aeinii  PoHionis  hoo  Eomae  inven. 
tuni,  qui  primus  Bibliothecam  dicando 
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with  the  press  in  enlightening  modern  Europe,  But  this  alone 
is  not  sufficient ;  for  beside  the  general  ease  and  security  of  the 
people,  some  arrangements  are  neeessaiy,  on  the  part  of  govern- 
mentj  to  provide  the  proper  means  of  public  instruction.'  In 
England,  there  cannot  be  a  doubt,  that  the  mass  of  the  com- 
munity enjoy  the  comforts  of  animal  life  much  more  amply 
than  in  Scotland ;  and  yet,  in  tbe  latter  country,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  footing  on  which  our  parochial  schools  are  esta- 
blished, there  is  scarcely  a  person  of  either  sex  to  be  met  with 
who  is  not  able  to  read,  and  very  few  who  do  not  po^ees,  to  a 
certain  degree,  the  accomplishments  of  writing  and  of  cypher- 
ing ;  whereas,  in  the  southern  part  of  the  island,  there  are 
many  parishes  where  the  number  of  those  who  can  read,  bears 
a  very  inconsiderable  proportion  to  the  whole  body  of  inhabi- 
tants. In  most  other  parts  of  Europe,  (not  excepting  France 
iteelf,^)  the  proportion  is  probably  much  les.^. 


'  The  follirwing  pasaage,  wiitten 
Bcveoty  yeare  ago,  liy  aa  eminent 
English  prelate,  exhibits  a  pleasing  con- 
trast ki  the  spirit  displayed  at  a  much 
more  recent  period,  by  some  political 
divines,  in  both  parts  of  the  island. 
"  Till  within  a  century  or  two,  all  ranks 
ware  nearly  on  a  level  as  to  the  learning 
in  question.    The  Aet  op  PRiBTme 


The  alterati  lus  which  this  art  has  aJ- 
reidy  idsiIh  in  the  face  of  the  world,  are 
not  mccnsiilerable.  By  means  of  it, 
whether  immediHtely  or  remotely,  the 
methods  of  carrying  on  bnsinesa  are,  in 
several  re'fpHcts,  improved;  kmwiedye 
haa  been  aioreased;  and  soine  sort  of 
literature  if  become  general.  And  if 
this  be  a  blesaicg,  w6  ought  to  let  the 
poor,  in  their  (legrea,  share  it  with  us. 
If  we  do  not,  it  is  certain  that  they  will 
be  upon  a  greater   disadvantage,    on 


many  aocoante,  especially  in  populous 
places,  than  they  were  in  the  dark  ages ; 
for  they  will  be  more  ignorant,  compara- 
tively with  the  people  about  them,  than 
they  were  then.  And  therefore  to  bring 
up  the  poor  in  their  former  ignorance, 
tvonld  be,  not  to  keep  them  in  the  same, 
hut  to  put  them  into  a  lower  condition 
of  life  than  what  ihey  were  in  formerly. 
Nor  let  people  of  rank  flatter  theniselveB, 
tbat  ignorance  wilt  keep  their  inferiors 
more  duljfnl  and  in  greater  eutgection 
to  tbcm;  for  surely  there  must  he  danger 
that  it  will  have  a  contraiy  effect,  under 
a  free  goyemment  such  aa  ouis,  and  in 
a  diesohite  nga."— fifeivnOB  preached  ai 
Ohriatehiirch,  London,  17*5.  by  Bishop 
Butler. 

*  In  a  book  of  M.  Danbenton's,  en- 
titled lanlructirm  pour  lea  Bergeri, 
(published  in  1782,)  there  is  a  passage 
from  which  wa  may  form  some  estimate 
on  this  subject.  In  the  first  Lesson,  the 
question  is  proposed,  (for  the  book  la 
written  in  the  form  of  »  catechism,) 
"  Whether  it  he  necBssiuj  that  a  shep- 
herd should  be  able  to  read  7"    To  this 
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The  universal  diffusion  of  the  mdiments  of  knowledge  among 
the  Scottish  peasantry,  when  contrasted  with  the  prevailing 
ignorance  of  the  same  class  on  the  other  side  of  the  Tweed, 
aflbrds  a  decisive  proof  that,  in  such  a  state  of  society  as  ours, 
some  interference  on  the  part  of  government  is  indispensahly 
necessary  to  render  the  art  of  printing,  even  when  aided  by  the 
congenial  tendencies  of  commerce,  completely  effectual  in  ex- 
tending the  benefits  of  elementary  education  to  the  mass  of  a 
large  community.  How  much  more  might  be  accomplished  by 
a  government  aiming  systematically,  and  on  enlightened  prin- 
ciples, at  the  instruction  and  improvement  of  the  multitude,  it 
is  not  easy  to  imagine. 

But  altliough  a  great  deal  yet  remains  in  prospect  to  animate 
our  exertions,  much,  it  must  be  remembered,  has  already  been 
done.  The  number  of  readers  is,  I  beheve,  in  almost  every 
part  of  the  island,  rapidly  on  the  increase  ;  and  to  these  useful 
knowledge  is  every  day  presented,  in  a  form  more  and  more 
accessible,  and  more  and  more  alluring.  One  circumstance 
(which  has,  indeed,  been  operating  more  or  less  during  two 
centuries,  but  of  which,  in  our  times,  the  influence  has  been 
more  peculiarly  remarkable)  is  not  undeserving  of  notice ;  I 
mean  the  wide  circulation  of  occasional  pamphlets,'  and  of 


question  tlie  following  aju 
— "  A  shepherd  who  can 
a  superior  &cilltj  in  acquiring  informn- 
tion ;  hut  thia  cannot  he  considerod  as 
indispensahly  necoEsary,  since  he  may 
empio;  otherB  to  read  to  him  what  has 
heen  puhlished  for  his  inBtruction.  He 
will  he  ahle,  perhaps,  to  find  some  per- 
son in  the  same  house  with  him,  or  at 
least  in  the  neighbourhood,  who  can 
read,  and  who  will  be  willing  to  instruct 
htm.  The  schoolmasters  in  the  rillage 
will  do  it  for  a  trifiing  gratification ; 
and  sometimes  a  spirit  of  charity  or  of 
patriotism,  will  induce  the  curates  or 
surgeoiiB  to  undertake  this  good  office." 
In  one  of  the  Be  voludonary  Assemblies 
of  France,  a  proposition  wtw  made,  which, 
if  I  recollect  right,  passed  into  a  law,  that 


no  soldier  should  he  promoted  to  the  rank 
ofan  officer  who  was  not  ahle  to  read  and 
to  write.  Is  it  surpriamg  that  a  people, 
among  whom  such  a  law  was  thought 
necessary,  shoald  bo  easily  haye  become 
the  dupes  and  inBtmments  of  the  moat 
shallow  and  unprindpled  demagogues  ? 
And  yet  a  very  distinguished  English 
statesman,  in  one  of  his  Parliameniaiy 
speeches,  drew  an  argument  against  the 
expediency  of  popular  instruction,  ft-om 
the  atrocitieB  committed  by  the  Parisian 
mobs,  whom  he  described  as  "mobs 
composed  of  souaiu  anii  phSosqp^ers." 
'  The  first  appearance  of  pamphlets 
in  England  is  said  to  have  been  at  the 
time  of  the  Protestant  Eeformalion  ;  and 
tliere  can  he  little  doubt  that  fhey  con- 
tributed more  to  the  establishmept  oi' 
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periodical  journais, — those  cheap  and  enticing  reliicles  of  in- 
struction, which,  adapting  themselves  to  the  rapid  and  often 
capricious  changes  of  general  curiosity,  communicate,  even  to 
the  indolent  and  the  dissipated,  some  imperfect  knowledge  of  the 
course  of  political  events,  and  of  the  progress  of  scientific  im- 
provement. The  peculiar  attractions  which  periodical  journals 
derive  from  their  miscellaneous  nature,  and  the  quick  regularity 
of  their  succession,  may  he  judged  of  from  the  extent  to  which 
this  branch  of  bookselling  speculation  has  been  carried  both 
here  and  on  the  Continent  A  late  verj'  eminent  mathemati- 
cian, Mr.  Simpson  of  Woolwich,  speaking  of  a  monthly  publi- 
cation, begun  in  the  year  1704,  imder  the  title  of  the  Ladie^ 
Diary ;  and  which,  among  a  humble  collection  of  Behuses, 
Conundmma,  and  Acrostics,  includes  some  very  ingenious  ma- 
thematical problems,  has  asserted,  that  "  for  upwards  of  half  a 
century,  this  small  performance,  sent  abroad  in  the  poor  dress 
of  an  Almanack,  has  contributed  more  to  the  study  of  the 
mathematicks  than  half  the  books  written  professedly  on  the 
subject."  What,  then,  may  we  suppose  to  be  the  influence  of 
periodical  miscellanies  conducted  by  men  of  superior  genius  and 
learning,  and  which  address  the  public  on  subjects  more  imme- 
diately connected  with  the  business  of  human  life  ?  "  The 
people  (as  an  eloquent  writer  observes)  cannot  be  profound ; 
but  the  truths  which  regulate  the  moral  and  political  relations 
of  man  are  at  no  great  distance  from  the  surface.  The  great 
works  in  which  discoveries  are  contained  cannot  be  read  by  the 
people,  but  their  substance  passes,  through  a  variety  of  minute 
and  circuitous  channels,  to  the  shop  and  the  hamlet.    The  con  - 
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version  of  the  works  of  unproductive  eplendouc  into  latent  likl' 
and  unobserved  activity,  resembles  the  process  of  nature  in  the 
external  world.  The  expanse  of  a  noble  laJie,  the  course  of  a. 
majestic  river,  imposes  on  the  imagination  by  every  impression 
of  dignity  and  sublimity.  But  it  is  the  moisture  that  insen- 
sibly arises  from  them,  which,  gradually  minghng  with  the  soil, 
nomishes  all  the  luxiiriance  of  vegetation,  fructifies  and  adorns 
the  surface  of  the  earth." 

Some  other  causes,  too,  which  naturally  result  from  the 
general  progress  of  society,  have  conspired  with  the  circum- 
stances now  under  our  consideration,  in  extending  and  quicken- 
ing the  circulation  of  knowledge.  The  multiplication  of  high 
roads,  and  the  estabKshment  of  regular  posts  and  couriers, 
have  virtually  contracted  the  dimensions  of  the  countries  where 
they  have  been  introduced ;  communicating  to  them  the  ad- 
vantages arising  from  the  animated  discussions  and  the  con- 
tagious public  spirit  of  a  small  communitj',  combined  with  the 
order  and  stability  connected  with  a  population  spread  over  an 
extended  territory.  The  happy  invention  of  the  telegraph,  and 
the  apphcation  of  the  steam-engine  to  the  purposes  of  naviga- 
tion, afford  a  proof  that  the  resources  of  human  ingenuity  for 
accomplishing  these  important  purposes,  have  not  been  com- 
pletely exhausted  by  our  forefathers. 

I  am  aware  of  an  objection  which  presents  itself  to  these 
speculations  ;  that  the  inventions  which  I  have  digniiied  with 
the  name  of  im^rovemenis,  are  eijually  instrumental  in  the 
circulation  of  error  and  of  truth.  But,  not  to  insist  on  the 
advanta^  which  the  latter  may  confidently  be  expected  to  gain 
over  the  former,  wherever  there  is  a  perfectly  fair  field  opened 
for  controversy,  it  will  be  found  (as  I  already  hinted)  that  the 
collision  and  contention  of  different  and  opposing  prejudices, 
are  the  means  which,  in  the  ordinary  course  of  events,  bring 
mankind  at  last  to  a  general  acquiescence  in  reasonable  and 
just  opinions.  The  first  effect  may,  indeed,  be  a  tendency  to 
universal  doubt ;  but  so  distempered  and  unnatural  a  state  of 
mind  cannot  long  exist  in  the  great  body  of  a  people ;  and  it  is 
far  less  adverse  to  the  progress  of  reason  and  humanity,  than  a 
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spirit  of  uuenlightenal  and  intolerant  bigotry.  Tlie  active 
Mends  of  truth  and  of  mankind,  however  few  in  number,  will 
continue,  slowly  but  surely,  to  extend  tbeir  conquests,  and  will 
gradually  draw  to  their  standard,  the  unprejudiced  and  un- 
corrupted  judgments  of  the  rising  generation.  In  the  mean- 
time, it  is  comfortable  to  reflect,  that  inconsiderable  as  the 
body  of  such  men  may  appear  to  be  in  the  eye  of  the  world, 
they  are  more  firmly  and  zealously  united  together  than  any 
other  description  of  individuals  can  possibly  be ; — united  not 
merely  by  the  same  benevolent  intentions,  but  by  the  systema- 
tic consistency  and  harmony  of  those  doctrines  which  it  is  their 
common  aim  to  illustrate.  Mr.  Hume  himself  has  stated  it  as 
an  undoubted  principle,  "  that  Truth  is  oiie  thing,  but  errors 
numberless ; "  and  we  may  add,  as  an  obvious  and  important 
consequence  of  his  maxim,  that,  while  the  advocates  for  false 
systems  are  necessarily  at  variance  with  each  other,  and  have  a 
tendency  to  correct  each  other's  deviations,  a  combination  is 
no  less  necessarily  formed  among  all  those  minds  which  are 
sincerely  engaged  in  the  pursuit  of  soKd  and  of  useful  know- 
ledge. 

I  need  scarcely  add,  that  all  I  have  now  said  proceeds  on  the 
supposition,  that  an  unlimited  freedom  of  the  press  is  enjoyed. 
In  consequence  of  the  restraints  imposed  on  it  in  some  parts  of 
Europe,  the  invention  of  printing  has  hitherto  continued  not 
merely  sterile  and  useless,  but  it  may  be  questioned,  whether  it 
has  not  furnished  those  who  have  monopolized  the  use  of  it, 
with  additional  resources  for  prolonging  the  reign  of  supersti- 
tion and  darkness.  The  objections  which  are  commonly  urged 
to  such  an  unlimited  freedom  might,  in  a  great  measure,  be 
obviated  by  a  regulation  (perfectly  compatible  with  the  princi- 
ples of  genuine  liberty)  which,  while  it  left  the  press  open  to 
every  man  who  was  willing  to  avow  his  opinions,  rendered  it 
impossible  for  any  individual  to  publish  a  sentence  without  the 
sanction  of  his  name. 

Such  then  are  the  effects  of  the  press  in  accelerating  the  pro- 
gress and  in  promoting  the  diffusion  of  knowledge.  But  what 
is  the  tendency  of  these  two  circumstances  with  respect  to  the 
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wdlbeing  of  society  ?  It  is  to  tliis  test,  that,  in  all  our  poli- 
tical arguments,  the  ultimate  appeal  mimt  be  made. 

It  has  been  often  alleged,  that  in  proportion  as  knowledge  ad- 
vances and  spreads,  originality  of  genius  decays  ;  and  that  no 
proof  more  certain  of  its  decline  can  be  produced,  than  the  multi- 
plication of  commentators,  compilers,  and  imitators.  Hence  it 
has  been  inferred,  that  the  diffusion  of  knowletlge  is  not  even 
so  favourable  to  the  advancement  of  science  as  might  at  first 
be  imagined ;  the  advantages  resulting  from  the  growing  crowd 
of  authors  being  more  than  compensated  by  the  decreasing 
value  of  their  productions.  Voltaire  has,  I  think,  plstced  this 
fact  in  its  proper  light  by  remarking,  that  "  original  genius 
occurs  but  seldom  in  a  nation  where  the  literary  taste  is  formed. 
The  number  of  cultivated  minds  which  there  abound,  like  the 
trees  in  a  thick  and  floiuishing  forest,  prevent  any  single  indi- 
vidual from  rearing  his  head  far  above  the  rest.  Where  trade 
is  in  few  hands,  we  meet  with  a  small  number  of  overgrown 
fortunes  in  the  midst  of  a  general  poverty.  In  proportion  as  it 
extends,  opulence  becomes  general,  and  great  fortunes  rare.  It 
is  precisely,"  he  adds,  "  because  there  is  at  present  much  light 
and  much  cultivation  in  France,  that  we  are  led  to  complain  of 
the  -want  of  ori^nal  genius." 

In  this  remark  of  Voltaire  it  seems  to  be  implied,  that  the 
apparent  mediocrity  of  talent  in  times  of  general  cultivation  is 
partly  owing  to  the  great  number  of  individuals  who,  by  rising 
above  the  ordinary  standard,  diminish  the  effect  of  those  who 
attain  to  a  stiU  greater  eminence.  But  granting  the  fact  to  be 
as  it  is  commonly  stated,  and  that  the  diffusion  of  knowledge 
is  accompanied  with  a  real  decline  in  point  of  genius,  no  in- 
ference can  be  deduced  from  this  in  favour  of  less  enlightened 
ages ;  for  the  happiness  of  manldnd  at  any  particular  period  is 
to  he  estimated,  not  by  the  materials  which  it  affords  for 
literary  history,  but  by  the  degree  in  which  a  capacity  for  in- 
tellectual enjoyment  is  imparted  to  the  great  body  of  the 
people.  In  this  point  of  view,  what  a  spectacle  does  our  own 
country  afford  during  the  last  forty  years !  Literary  societies, 
composed  of  manufacturers  and  of  agriculturists,  arising  in 
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various  provincial  towns  of  the  kingdom,  and  publishing,  from 
time  to  time,  their  united  contributions ;  and  a  multitude  of 
female  authors,  in  every  department  of  learning  and  of  tast«, 
disputing  the  palm  of  excellence  with  the  most  celebrated  of 
their  countrymen.  Amidst  such  a  profueion  of  productions, 
there  will,  of  course,  be  much  to  call  forth  and  to  justify  the 
eeverity  of  criticism;  but  the  Philosopher  will  trace  with 
pleasure,  in  the  humblest  attempts  to  instruct  or  to  amuse  the 
world,  the  progress  of  science  and  of  philanthropy  in  widening 
the  circle  of  their  operation ;  and  even  where  he  finds  little  to 
admire  or  to  approve,  will  reflect  with  satisfaction,  that  the 
delights  of  study,  and  the  activity  of  public  spirit,  are  not  con- 
fined to  the  walks  of  academical  retirement,  or  to  the  great 
theatre  of  PoHtical  Ambition.  To  those  who  consider  the  sub- 
ject in  tliis  light,  the  long  Ust  of  obscure  and  ephemeral  pubH- 
cations  which  swell  the  monthly  catalogue  in  our  literary 
journals,  is  not  without  its  interest ;  and  to  collect  the  rays  of 
fancy  or  the  sparks  of  tenderness  in  the  rude  verses  of  a  milk- 
maid or  of  a  negro  girl,  affords  an  occupation  not  less  gratify- 
ing to  the  understanding  and  the  heart,  than  to  catch  the 
inspirations  of  more  cultivated  and  exalted  minds. 

Nor  let  it  be  supposed  that  any  danger  is  to  be  apprehended 
from  this  quarter,  in  withdrawing  men  from  active  professions 
and  imperious  duties  to  the  pursuits  of  literature  and  science. 
It  is  wisely  ordered  by  Providence,  in  every  age  and  in  every 
state  of  society,  that  while  a  small  number  of  minds  are  capti- 
vated with  the  luxury  of  intellectual  enjoyments,  the  great  maas 
of  the  people  are  urged,  by  motives  much  more  irresistible,  to 
take  a  share  in  the  busy  concerns  of  human  life.  The  same 
wisdom  which  regulates  the  physical  condition  of  man,  watches 
also  (we  may  presume)  over  all  the  other  circumstances  of  his 
destiny ;  and  as  it  preserves  invariably  that  balance  of  the  sexes 
which  is  essential  to  the  social  order,  so  it  mingles,  in  their  due 
proportion,  the  elements  of  those  moral  and  intellectual  quali- 
ties on  which  the  wellbeing  and  stability  of  the  political  system 
depends.  To  vary  these  proportions  by  legislative  ai-rangements 
is  surely  not,  in.  any  instance,  the  business  of  an  enlightened 
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Btatesinan  ;  and,  least  of  all,  in  those  cases  where  liis  interfei- 
ence  may  have  the  effect  to  bury  in  obscurity  those  seeds  of 
genius  which  are  so  sparingly  sown  among  the  human  race,  and 
which,  with  careful  culture,  might  have  ripened  into  a  harvest 
to  improve  and  to  bless  generations  yet  unborn. 

These  views  of  the  effects  resulting  from  the  diffusion  of 
knowledge,  in  opening  to  the  multitude  new  sources  of  reftried 
and  ennobling  pleasures,  become  stiil  more  satisfactory  when  we 
attend  to  the  mighty  influence  of  the  same  circumstance  on 
pubhe  morals,  and  on  the  good  order  of  society. 

In  almost  every  species  of  manual  labour,  a  considerable  fMU't 
of  the  day  must  be  devoted  to  relaxation  and  repose ;  and,  un- 
less some  exercise  or  amusement  be  provided  for  the  mind,  these 
intervals  of  bodily  rest  will  naturally  be  filled  up  with  intem- 
perance and  profligacy.  The  task  of  speculative  thinking  is 
far  beyond  the  capacities  of  those  who  have  not  received  the 
advantages  of  education  ;  and,  where  the  curiosity  has  not  been 
excited,  and  the  faculties  exercised  in  early  life,  is  of  all  mental 
efforts  the  most  painful.  Such,  at  the  same  time,  is  the  activity 
of  our  nature,  that  a  state  of  peifect  listlessness  is  the  comple- 
tion of  suffering,  and  seldom  fails  to  suggest  some  expedient, 
however  desperate,  for  a  remedy.  Hence  the  indolence  and 
languor  of  the  savage,  when  his  animal  powers  are  unemployed ; 
and  hence  that  melancholy  vacuity  of  thought,  which  prompts 
him  to  shorten  his  hours  of  inaction  with  the  agitations  of 
gaming  and  the  deliriwm  of  intoxication.  AU  this  applies  more 
or  less  to  uncultivated  minds  in  every  state  of  society ;  and  it 
can  be  prevented  only  by  those  early  liabits,  which  render  some 
degree  of  intellectual  exertion  a  sort  of  want  or  necessary  of 
life.  Nor  is  this  mere  theory.  Wherever  the  lower  orders 
enjoy  the  benefits  of  education,  they  will  be  found  compara- 
tively sober  and  industrious ;  and  in  many  instances,  the 
establishment  of  a  small  library  in  the  neighbourhood  of  a 
manufactory  has  proiluced  a  sensible  and  rapid  refoiTnation  in 
the  morals  of  the  workmen.  The  cultivation  of  mind,  too, 
which  books  communicate,  natui-ally  inspires  that  <leBive  and 
hope  of  advancement  which,  in  all  tlie  classes  of  socictj',  is  the 
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most  steady  and  jiowerful  motive  for  economy  and  industry. 
The  book-societies  in  different  parts  of  Scotland,  England,  and 
America,  abundantly  illustrate  and  confirm  the  truth  of  these 
observations. 

But  it  is  not  merely  as  a  resource  against  "  the  pains  and 
penalties  of  idleness"  that  habits  of  reading  and  of  thinking 
are  favourable  to  the  morals  of  the  lower  orders.  The  great 
source  of  the  miseries  and  vices  which  afflict  mankind  is  in 
their  prejudices  and  speculative  errors ;  aad  every  addition 
ivliieh  is  made  to  the  stock  of  their  knowledge  has  a  tendency 
to  augment  their  virtue  and  their  happiness. 

The  exceptions  which  seem  to  contradict  the  universality  of 
this  remark  will,  I  am  persuaded,  be  found,  upon  examination, 
to  be  rather  apparent  than  real. 

It  cannot  be  disputed,  that  there  are  various  prejudices,  both 
of  a  political  and  of  a  moral  nature,  which  a  philosopher  who 
wishes  well  to  the  world,  would  touch  with  a  very  cautious  and 
timorous  hand.  But,  in  cases  of  this  sort,  it  wiU  always  be 
found,  that  the  prejudice  derives  its  utility  from  some  mixture 
which  it  involves  of  important  truth.  The  truth,  probably, 
in  the  first  instance,  from  its  congeniality  with  the  principles 
of  human  nature,  served  to  consecrate  the  prejudice;  but 
frequently  this  order  of  things  comes  to  be  reversed,  and  the 
prejudice  to  perform  the  office  of  an  auxiliary  to  the  truth. 
Where  such  a  combination  exists,  the  indulgence  shewn  to  the 
error  is  but  an  additional  mark  of  homage  to  the  truths  with 
which  it  is  associated  in  the  ima^nations  of  the  multitude. 

With  a  view  to  the  solution  of  the  same  difficulty,  it  may  be 
further  ohservetl,  that  the  progress  of  scepticism  ought  not  to 
be  confounded  vrith  the  progress  of  knowledge ;  nor  a  want  of 
fixed  principles  with  a  superiority  to  vulgar  prejudices.  There 
is,  indeed,  a  certain  species  of  scepticism  which  is  a  necessary 
step  towards  the  discovery  of  truth.  It  is  that  anxious  and  un- 
settled state  of  mind  which  immediately  succeeds  to  an  implicit 
faith  in  established  opinions ;  and  which  seems  to  have  been 
intended  as  a  stimulus  to  oin-  inquiries,  till  doubt  gives  way  to 
the   permanent  convictions  of  reason.     But  it  is  not  in  tTtis 
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sense  that  the  word  scepticism  is  now  commonly  understood, 
or  in  which  I  would  be  understood  to  employ  it  at  present.  On 
the  contrary,  the  scepticism  to  which  I  ohject,  is  a  mental  dis- 
ease much  more  nearly  allied  to  the  infectious  credulity  of 
fashion,  than  to  a  spirit  of  free  and  bold  inquiry ;  and  which, 
80  far  from  indicating  that  manliness  and  vigour  of  intellect 
which  result  from  a  consciousness  of  the  connexion  between 
hiwwledge  and  power,  is  a  relapse  towards  the  ignorance,  the 
inefficiency,  and  the  imbecility  of  childhood. 

With  these  apparent  exceptions,  I  do  not  hesitate  to  repeat 
it  as  an  incontrovertible  proposition,  that  the  discovery  of  philo- 
sophical truth,  (under  which  term  I  comprehend  the  general 
laws  of  nature  both  in  the  physical  and  moral  worlds,)  always 
adds  to  the  sum  of  human  happiness.  That  there  are  many 
particulm-  foots,  a  knowledge  of  which  tends  only  to  disturb 
our  tranquillity,  without  bringing  any  accession  of  good  to  com- 
pensate the  uneasiness  which  it  occasions,  our  daily  experience 
is  sufficient  to  demonstrate.  But  the  general  laws  of  naturej 
as  far  as  they  have  yet  been  traced,  appear  all  so  wisely  and 
beneficently  ordered,  as  to  entitle  us  to  reject,  on  this  very 
principle,  every  theory  which  represents  either  the  physical  or 
the  moral  order  of  the  universe,  in  a  light  calculated  to  damp 
the  hopes,  or  to  slacken  the  exertions  of  the  friends  of  humanity. 
This  is  a  conclusion,  not  resting  on  hypothesis,  but  on  an  in- 
comparably broader  induction  from  particular  instances,  than 
wliat  serves  as  the  foundation  of  any  one  of  the  data  on  which 
we  reckon  in  natural  phil<Kophy. 

It  is  from  tliis  tendency  of  philosophical  studies  to  cultivate 
habitsofi/ejierci^iKcriiOJi,  that  their  chief  utility  arises;  accustom- 
ing those  who  pursue  them  to  regard  events,  less  in  relation  to 
their  own  immediate  and  partial  concerns,  than  to  the  general 
interests  of  the  human  race  ;  and  thus  rendering  them  at  once 
happier  in  themselves,  and  more  likely  to  be  extensively  useful 
in  the  discharge  of  their  social  duties. 

Among  the  manifold  obstacles  which  stand  in  the  way  of 
these  encouraging  proajKtcts,  none  ia  nearly  so  formidable  as 
tlie  selfish  and  turbulent  impatience  of  that  uniirincipled  crowd. 
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who,  during  every  short  gleam  of  sunshine  in  the  political 
world,  never  fail  to  pref®  into  the  foremost  ranks  among  the 
friends  of  reaeon  and  huiuanity.  To  such  men  it  is  of  little 
consequence  to  contemplate  any  advantage  to  mankind,  of 
which  themselves  are  not  to  reap  some  immediate  share  in  the 
benefit ;  and,  accordingly,  they  are  ever  eager  to  hasten  to  their 
object,  in  spite  of  all  the  impediments  which  ancient  establish- 
ments and  deep-rooted  opinions  may  oppose  to  their  progress. 
The  calamitous  events  which  in  the  first  instance  resulted  from 
the  French  Revolution,  afford  an  awful  and  never  to  be  for- 
gotten comment  on  the  truth  of  this  remark. 

These  observations  naturally  lead  me  to  take  notice  of  the 
mischievous  consequences  which  have,  in  many  instances,  been 
produced  by  the  indiscriminate  zeal  of  some  modern  philoso- 
phers against  what  they  choose  to  consider  as  the  prejudices  of 
education ;  a  zeal  warranted  (as  has  been  imagined)  by  the 
indefeasible  right  of  every  individual  to  the  use  of  his  own  mk- 
bia^sed  judgment  on  all  questions  whatever.  It  appears  to  me 
that  this  doctrine  has  been  carried  to  a  length,  equally  inex- 
pedient in  the  practical  result,  and  inconsistent  with  the  prin- 
ciples of  sound  philosophy ;  indeed,  hardly  less  so,  than  if  it 
were  proposed  that  each  individual  should  be  abandoned  to  the 
exercise  of  his  own  ingenuity  in  re-inventiug  all  the  necessary 
and  useful  arts  of  life.  For  what  is  the  provision  made  by 
nature  to  secure  the  progressive  improvement  of  the  species, 
but  that  every  successive  generation  should  build  on  the  ex- 
perience and  wisdom  of  the  former  ?  And  although,  in  this 
way,  a  mixture  of  error  must  be  transmitted  from  one  genera- 
tion to  another,  yet  should  parents  and  inetractors  refuse  to  in- 
culcate what  appeara  to  their  private  judgment  to  be  conducive 
to  the  happiness  of  their  ofi^spring,  from  a  distrust  in  the  attain- 
ments of  their  own  times,  when  compaied  with  the  possible  dis- 
coveries of  future  ages,  how  would  it  be  possible  for  mankind 
to  advance  either  in  knowledge  or  in  morals  ?  In  such  an  age, 
more  especially  as  the  present,  we  need  not  be  apprehensive 
that  the  errors  we  communicate  will  Imj  of  long  duration.  The 
cvit  to  be  dreaded  is  not  implieit  credulity,  but  a  general  ifis- 
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regard  of  those  moral  principles  which  have  been  hitherto 
cherished  by  the  wise  and  good  in  all  ages  of  the  world. 

To  the  prevalence  of  the  spirit  which  I  am  now  attempting 
to  oppose,  may  be  traced  a  looseness  and  want  of  system  in  the 
modem  plans  of  education,  and  an  inattention  to  that  import- 
ant part  of  our  constitution,  called  by  philosophers  the  Associa- 
tion of  Ideas ;  a  law  of  the  human  mind  by  which  Nature 
plainly  meant  to  put  into  the  hands  of  every  successive  genera- 
tion, the  culture  of  the  moral  principles,  and  the  formation  of 
the  moral  habits  of  those  to  whom  they  have  given  existence. 
The  melancholy  consequences  to  which  it  sometimes  led  in 
times  of  darkness,  ordy  place  in  a  more  striking  point  of  view, 
the  happy  eifects  it  might  produce  in  times  comparatively  en- 
lightened ;  and  in  the  natural  progress  of  the  species  towards 
further  improvement,  its  unavoidable  inconveniences  would 
become  every  day  less  and  less  perceptible,  while  the  sphere 
of  its  utility  would  keep  pace  in  its  enlargement  with  the 
diffusion  of  right  principle  and  of  mental  cultivation  among 
all  the  various  orders  of  society.  "  Opinionum  enim  commenta 
delet  dies,  naturte  judicia  confirmat." ' 

That  these  ideas  are  not  altogether  visionary  is  demonstrated 
by  the  proverbial  ineiScacy  of  speculative  conclusions  of  the 
understanding,  when  opposed  to  early  habit,  or  even  to  the 
^hions  of  the  times.  An  argument  is  often  drawn  from  this 
circumstance  against  the  most  important  truths,  as  if  their 
evidence  or  certainty  were  to  be  judged  of  from  their  influence 
on  the  character  and  manners  of  those  who  profess  to  believe 
them.  The  just  inference  is,  that  reason  considered  as  a  prin- 
ciple of  action  is  of  inferior  force  to  habit ;  and  that  truth  itself 
can  become  a  steady  and  uniform  motive  to  human  conduct, 
only  by  being  inculcated  so  early  as  to  be  identified  with  the 
essential  principles  of  our  constitution.  Hence  the  obvious 
necessity  of  fortifying  the  lessons  of  parental  wisdom  by  eaily 
associations  and  impressions,  if  we  would  wish  that  a  progress 


'  [At  Ihla  place  Misa  Stewart  had  in-      wrilmg  eeaecs;  the  rcBt  la 
A'A~"  Here  mj-  father's  own  hand-      Maria  D.  Stew  ait.  "—.ffrf.] 
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ill  good  moi-als  should  accompany  the  progress  of  mankiml  in 
useful  knowledge.  In  consequence  of  tliat  law  of  the  human 
mind  which  I  have  just  mentioned,  combined  with  the  ever 
active  principle  of  curiosity,  a  beautiful  provision  is  made  on 
the  one  hand,  for  the  final  triumph  of  truth  over  error;  and,  on 
the  other  hand,  against  the  mischief  of  a  sudden  revolution  in 
the  established  habits  of  mankind.  And  it  is  the  business  of  a 
calm  and  enlightened  philosophy  in  this,  as  in  every  other 
instance,  to  consult  as  an  oracle  the  laws  and  intentions  of 
Natm'e,  contenting  itself  with  aiding  and  facilitating  the  means 
which  she  has  appointed  for  conducting  us,  by  slow  but  certain 
steps,  through  the  future  stages  of  our  progress.  To  loosen 
with  a  violent  hand  the  foundations  of  opinions  which  "  come 
home  to  the  business  and  bosoms  of  men,"  even  when  they 
involve  a  mixture  of  prejudices,  must  he  always  a  hazardous 
experiment,  lest  we  should  weaken  the  influence  of  what  is 
ti-ue  and  salutary,  in  a  greater  proportion  than  we  are  able  to 
correct  what  is  hurtful  or  erroneous ;  or,  (as  it  ie  beautifully 
expressed  in  the  Sacred  Writings,)  lest  "  in  pulling  up  the  tares 
we  should  pull  up  the  wheat  also."  For  these  reasons  I  have 
always  thought,  not  only  that  a  religious  veneration  is  due  to 
such  fundamental  maxims  as  the  united  experience  of  past  ages 
has  proved  to  be  e^ential  to  the  existence  of  the  social  order, 
but  that  even  prejudices  which  involve  a  mixture  of  sound  and 
imeftil  principles,  should  seldom  or  ever  be  attacked  directly ; 
and  that  the  philosopher  should  content  himself  with  exhibit- 
ing the  truth  pure  and  unadulterated,  leaving  it  to  the  opera- 
tion of  time  and  of  reflection  to  secure  its  future  triumph.  In 
this  manner  the  errors  which  prevail  in  the  world,  whether  on 
political  or  moral  subjecte,  will  gradually  decay,  without  ever 
unsettling  the  opinions  of  the  multitude,  or  weakening  the 
influence  of  those  truths  that  are  essential  to  human  happiness ; 
and  the  scalfolding  will  appear  to  vulgar  eyes  to  add  to  the 
stability  of  the  fabric,  till,  the  frail  materials  mouldering  into 
dust,  the  arch  exhibit  its  sunpk  and  niajesfic  form. 
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APPENDIX. 

As  a  supplement  to  tbc  foregoing  argument,  it  may  not  Lo 
improper  to  remark  the  illustration  which  it  affords  of  Bacon's 
maxim  that  Knowledge  is  Power.  It  is  indeed  the  only  species 
of  power  which  the  people  can  exercise  without  the  possibility 
of  danger  to  themselves.  Under  all  govemmenta,  even  the 
moat  despotic,  the  superiority  in  point  of  physical  force  must 
belong  to  the  multitude ;  but,  Hke  the  physical  force  of  the 
bruteSj  it  is  easily  held  in  subjection  by  the  reason  and  art  of 
higher  and  more  cultivated  minda  Vis  conailii  expers  mole 
Q-uit  sud.  In  proportion  as  public  opinion  becomes  enlightened, 
the  voice  of  the  people  becomes  the  voice  of  reason ;  or,  to  use 
the  old  proverbial  phrase,  it  becomes  the  voice  of  God ;  and 
in  the  same  proportion  it  becomes  like  the  voice  of  God,  un- 
changeable, irresistible,  and  omnipotent.  It  is  by  truth  alone 
that  the  multitudcj  who  are  otherwise  united  by  a  rope  of  sand, 
can  be  led  to  direct  their  common  efforts  to  any  useful  object ; 
and  hence  the  origin  and  foundation  of  that  infallible  secret  of 
state  pohcy,  Divide  et  impera.  Of  the  practical  efScacy  of 
this  secret,  examples  are  not  wanting  even  in  our  own  times ; 
but  yet  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  there  are  symptoms  of  a 
growing  disposition  in  men  to  rally  around  some  general  and 
fundamental  principles.  The  progress  indeed  would  be  in- 
finitely more  rapid,  were  it  not  for  the  miserable  vanity  which 
misleads  so  many,  both  in  philosophy  and  in  politics,  from  the 
etandarda  of  those  who  are  willing  and  able  to  lead  them. 

Among  the  various  remarkable  effects  which  liave  aheady 
resulted  from  the  general  diffusion  of  light  and  liberality  in 
tlie  principal  nations  of  Europe,  none  ia  more  deserving  of 
attention  than  the  change  which  has  taken  place  in  the  lan- 
guage employed  by  the  rulers  of  mankind  in  addre^ing  their 
subjects.  "  Nothing  in  the  history  of  the  world,"  said  the  late 
Emperor  of  the  Fi-ench,  at  the  moment  of  his  usurpation, 
s  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century ;"  and  the  re- 
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flection  which  was  everywhere  applauded  as  at  once  just  and 
profound,  seemed  to  men  of  sanguine  hopes  to  promise  a 
government  in  harmony  with  the  prevailing  spirit  and  prin- 
ciples of  the  times.  Had  these  expectations  heen  realized,  he 
would  have  saved  himself  the  mortification  (whatever  might 
have  been  the  issue  of  his  personal  fortunes)  of  having  been 
the  undisputed  author  of  his  own  ruin.  It  \vill  be  happy  for 
posterity  if  the  sad  comment  which  his  history  has  left  on  tlie 
shortsightedness  of  his  Machiavellian  policy,  shall  leave  a  last- 
ing impression  on  the  minds  of  his  conquerors. 

The  most  memorable  illustration,  however,  which  has  yet 
appeared  of  the  influence  of  public  opinion  over  the  councils  of 
princes,  is  the  manifesto  published  by  the  Allied  Sovereigns  at 
the  gates  of  Paria^ 


'  Tlie  public  anj  solemn  teatimonj 
which,  on  various  occasions,  !ias  been 
borne,  by  thoss  statearaen  who  are  gen- 
BraHy  soppoaed  not  h)  have  been  most 
laToarable  to  popular  rights,  to  the  truth 
and  soundness  at  the  most  liberal  prin- 
<ipli-s  of  commer  isJ  poh'cj  is  anothi^r 
important  fact  whidi  leads  to  {m  curable 
pmEngea  itith  respect  to  tbe  fiiiu  o 
Tbia  testimony  indeeil  has  not  been 
alwa\a  accompanied  with  a  dispositun 
to  adopt  at  the  prefeut  monieiit  the 
1  ne  of  cond  let  suitable  to  its  irntes- 
Bions ,  I  ut  it  13  at  least  something  gsun 
ed  to  the  good  oanse,  when  such  public 
and  official  homage  is  rendered  to  it 
from  all  quarters,  and  encourages  Hie 
hope  that  at  no  distant  period  the  cause 
itself  will  be  eveiywhere  triiunphant. 
The  following  brief  report  of  a  Parlia- 
mentary^ conversation  is,  in  this  point 
of  view,  not  unworthy  of  a  place  in  this 
Appendii.* 

"  The  House  then  resolved  itself  into 
a  Cooimitlse. 

"  Lord  Castlereagh  said,  that  after 
the  fuM  discussion  which  the  late  Treaty 


witli  Spiun,  respecting  tlio  abolition  of 
the  Slave  Trade,  underwent  on  a  former 
evening,  luid  the  almost  nnanimous  ap- 
probation it  received,  he  had  little  doubt 
of  tha  assent  of  the  Committee  to  the 
proposition  growing  out  of  that  Treaty, 
for  "ranting  the  sum  of  £400,000.  Ho 
sb  uld  therefore,  merely  move  the  re- 
soluti  n  to  that  effect,  being  ready  to 
answer  any  subsequent  questions  which 
Grentleraen  might  wish  to  put  to  him. 

Mr  Lyttellon  said,  that  it  was  with 
tp!  ictanpfi  he  rose  to  offer  any  ohserva- 
ti.ns  at  all  calcul^ed  to  disturb  the 
unanimity  which  the  object  of  Ite  Treaty 
BO  justly  obtained.  There  was  no  moro 
smoere  friend  to  (lie  progress  of  that 
great  cause  of  humanil^  than  he  was. 
But  he  took  the  opportunity,  from  in- 
strpolions  that  he  had  received,  to  ask 
the  noble  Lord  some  questions,  materi- 
ally connected  with  our  commercial  in- 
tercourse with  Spain.  He  saw  by  the 
provisions  of  that  Treaty,  that  a  sum  of 
£400,000  was  to  be  paid  by  this  coun- 
try, as  a  hmtua  to  the  Spanish  natjou. 
When  we  were  evincing  such  a  disposi- 


e  obaenea,  wos  written  in  Mr.  SlewsWs  oi 
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"  Inhabitants  of  Pai'is  1  The  allied  armies  are  under  your 
walls.  The  object  of  their  march  to  the  capital  of  France,  is 
founded  on  the  hope  of  a  sincere  and  durable  pacification  with 
her.     For  twenty  years  Europe  has  been  deluged  with  blood 


of  any  hnsljle 
and  ImenB  we 
in  respect 


tion  to  that  GoYemment,  it  couM  not 
bo  inopportune  to  advert  to  tlie  Btai« 
of  oni  cammercial  relations  witli  tliat 
Power.  And  he  must  say,  from  what 
he  wafl  taught  to  believe,  this  countiy 
was,  as  to  those  relations,  in  a  state 
rather  remote  from  a  very  cordial  amity 
with  Spain.  The  British  merchants 
were  not  aJone  treated  with  severity, 
but  with  a  caprice  the  most  deatriiotivc 
e  of  a  commercial  in- 

In  the  export  of  cotton 
goods,  one  of  our  principal  articles,  we 
were  met  with  a  total  prohibition.  Al- 
though he  lamented  that  circumstance, 
he  was  stiU  ready  to  admit  (hat  such 
prohibition  could  not  form  the  ground 
Woollens 
it  highly  taxed,  but 

our  iron  trade,  the  duties 
on  which  were  augmented  in  a  propor- 
tion of  110  per  cent,  on  the  value, 
chacges  the  most  sudden  were  so  fre- 
quently introdnoed,  that  the  British 
merchant  bad  no  previous  notice,  until 
his  vessel  entered  the  porls  of  that 
country,  although,  according  to  the  an- 
cient usage,  six  montlis'  notice  of  those 
changes  were  given.  There  were,  in- 
deed, inetancea  where  cargoes  just  ar- 
rived found  a  rate  of  duty  so  different 
from  what  they  had  a  right  to  expect, 
that  time  was  not  allowed  to  prevent 
shipments  mtade  on  their  faith.  It  was 
of  the  first  consideration — of  tiie  veiy 
^sence  of  commercial  interconrse,  that 
tegulations  affecting  it  should  never  be 
clandestioe.  He  wished  therefore  to 
tnow,  whether  op  to  the  present  period, 
any  representations  had  been  made  to 
the  Spanish  Government  relative  to 
these  severities  and  restrictions,  and 
whether    any   modification    might    be 


expected  in  llie  commevcial  tariff  be- 
tween the  two  countries  ? 

"  Lord  Castlereagb  felt  a  difficultj' 
on  the  distinct  proposition  before  the 
House,  to  hazard  a  premature  explana- 
tion On  the  complicated  question  of  our 
commercial  intercourse  with  Spain.  He 
sincerely  lamented  Uie  oontinuance  in 
that  country  of  those  erroneous  princi- 
ples of  commerce  which  were  happily 
exploded  in  om'  own.  Some  indulgence 
ought,  however,  to  be  extended  to  that 
error,  when  it  was  recollected  that  for 
a  succession  of  years  those  principles 
were  cherished  in  this  country  in  their 
fullest  vigour,  and  how  long  we  our- 
selves had  been  reaping  the  bitter  fruits 
of  such  a  policy.  Every  endeavonr  had 
been  made  to  awaken  Spain  to  the 
adoption  of  a  more  enlightened  and 
prosperoas  system,  but  he  was  sorry  to 
add  thai,  from  their  attachment  to  a 
code  of  restrictions  and  high  duties,  no 
great  progress  had  yet  been  made  in 
that  desirable  pursuit.  With  regard  to 
the  cotton  trade,  the  admission  it  had 
for  some  time  received  was  a  relaxation 
from  the  former  usage,  and  therefore 
the  prohibition  must  be  considered  as  a 
retam  to  the  standard  laid  down  in  for- 
mer treaties,  such  as  it  was  in  the  year 
1792.  The  truth  was,  that  we  our- 
selves were  embarrassed  in  oar  mei'- 
canlile  relations  with  foreign  countries, 
by  our  own  prohibitive  code.  Stiil  le- 
piesentations  as  strong  as  he  felt  as- 
sured the  honourable  member  wonld 
wish  w^ere  made  by  his  M^'esty's  Go- 
vernment, and  nothing  would  be  left 
untried  to  convince  foreign  nations  tJiat 
the  freest  and  most  unrestricted  inter- 

procal  ailvantage.   We  should,  however. 
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and  tears.  Every  attempt  to  put  an  end  to  these  calamities 
has  proved  vain ;  for  this  reason,  that  in  the  very  government 
which  oppresees  you,  there  has  been  found  an  insurmountahle 
obstacle  to  peace.  Who  among  you  is  not  convinced  of  this 
truth  ?  The  Allied  Sovereigns  desire  to  find  in  France  a 
beneficent  government,  which  shall  strengthen  her  alliance  with 
all  nations ;  and,  therefore,  in  the  present  circumstances,  it  is 
the  duty  of  Paris  to  hasten  the  general  paetflcation.  We  await 
the  expression  of  your  opinion,  with  a  degree  of  impatience 
proportioned  to  the  mighty  conseijuences  which  must  result 
from  your  deliberation.  The  preservation  of  your  city  and  of 
your  tranquillity,  shall  be  the  object  of  the  prudent  measures 
which  the  Allies  will  not  fail  to  take,  in  concert  with  such  of 
your  authorities  as  enjoy  the  general  confidence.  Troops  shall 
not  be  quartered  on  you.  Such  are  the  sentiments  with  which 
Europe,  arrayed  before  your  walls,  now  addresses  you.  Hasten 
to  justify  her  confidence  in  your  patriotism  and  prudence." 

To  these  profusions,  indeed,  it  must  be  owned,  that  sub- 
sequent events  exhibit  but  a  melancholy  contrast;  but  this 
affords  no  ground  for  despair  in  future.  An  instructive  lesson 
has  been  given  to  the  governed  aa  well  as  to  their  governors,  and 
in  the  course  of  another  century,  the  latter  may  find  it  expedient 
to  carry  into  practical  effect  those  principles  to  which  they 
have  already  been  forced  to  give  the  solemn  sanction  of  their 
theoretical  authority. 


to  the  commercial  interests  of  the 
country.  He  trusted  they  would  be 
act^d  upon  in  the  Cijuncils  of  the  na- 
tion, OB  soon  as  was  compatible  with 
the  public  eipediency.  What  he  had 
principally  comphdned  of,  in  regard  to 
Spain,  w^  the  capricioas  manner  id 
which  the  change  of  duties  wiihout  noti- 
ficatioii  was  made,^*— Mrniin^  Ohrtmi- 
cle,  12th  February  1818. 


recollect,  that  at  no  very  remote  period, 
that  restrictive  ayet«m  was  as  strictly 
eserciaed  between  two  parta  of  our  own 
empire,  Gkeat  Britiuu  and  Irelanil,  as 
between  this  kingdom  and  any  foreign 

"  Mr.  Lyttelton  aspresaed  his  high 
satisfaction  at  the  sound  and  enlight- 
ened views  of  the  Noble  Lord,  and  he 
1iai!ed  their  annunciation  as  propitious 
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The  chief  purpose  of  theee  Notes  and  Illustrations,  is  Ij)  verify  soma  of  the  more 
important  views  conijuaed  in  the  foregoing  Historical  Sketcli.  The  errors  into 
ivliich  I  have  freqnently  been  led  by  trusiing  to  Ihe  information  of  writers,  who,  in 
describing  philosophical  ayBtoma,  profess  to  give  merely  tlie  general  results  of  their 
reaearcbes,  unauthenticateii  by  particular  references  to  the  original  flourc«s,  have 
long  convmced  me  of  ihe  propriety,  on  such  occasions,  of  bnnging  under  the  eya 
of  the  reader,  the  apeciflo  authorities  on  which  my  statements  proceed  'Withont 
such  a  check,  the  most  faithful  historian  is  perpetually  liable  to  tbe  suspicion  of 
accommodating  facts  to  hia  favourit«  theories ;  or  of  unconsciously  Mending  with 
the  opinions  he  aacrihes  to  others,  the  glosses  of  his  own  imagination.  The 
quotations  in  the  following  pages,  selecled  principally  from  hooks  not  now  in 
general  circulation,  may,  I  hope,  at  the  same  time,  be  useful  in  facilitating  tbe 
iahoms  of  those  who  ahali  hereafter  resume  the  same  subject,  on  a  scale  more  sus- 
ceptible of  the  mimilaneas  of  literary  detail. 

For  a  iew  short  biographical  digressions,  with  whiob  I  have  endeavoured  tfl  give 
BOmewhat  of  interest  and  relief  to  the  ahstractand  unattractive  topics  which  occupy 
so  great  a  part  of  my  Diacourso,  I  flatter  myself  that  no  apology  is  necessary ; 
more  especially,  as  these  digressiona  will  in  general  bo  found  to  throw  some  addi- 
tional h'gbt  on  the  philosophical  or  tho  political  principlca  of  tbe  individuals  to 
whom  they  relate. 

TO  DISSERTATION,  PART  FIRST.— NOTES  FROM  A  TO  R. 

Note  A,  p.  28. 
Sir  Thomas  More,  though  towards  the  close  of  his  life,  he  became  "  a  persecutor 
even  unto  blood,  defiling  with  cruelties  those  hands  whioh  were  never  polluted  with 
bribes;"'  was,  in  his  earlier  and  better  days,  eminently  distinguished  by  the 
humanity  of  his  temper,  and  the  liberality  of  his  opinions.  Abundant  proofs  of  this 
may  be  collectfid  from  his  Ijetters  to  Erasmus  ;  and  from  the  senliments,  both 
religious  and  political,  indirectly  inculcated  in  his   Utopia.    In  contempt  for  tba 
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ignorance  and  profligacy  of  the  monks,  lie  was  not  EurpaEsad  by  his  corrcBpondent ; 
and  againet  various  superetitiocs  of  the  Eoniiah  cliurcli,  sucli  as  t!ie  celibacy  of 
priests,  and  the  use  of  images  in  worsliip,  be  has  espi-eaaed  bimaalf  more  decidedly 
than  could  well  have  been  expected  from  a  man  placed  in  bis  circumatances.  But 
these  were  not  the  whole  of  his  merits.  His  ideas  oa  CrimiDal  Law  are  slill  quoted 
■with  respect  by  the  advocates  for  a  milder  code  than  has  yet  been  introduced  into 
this  country ;  and  on  the  subject  of  toleratien,  no  modern  politician  has  gone 
ferther  than  bis  Utopian  Le^slators 

The  disorders  occasioned  by  tl\e  rapid  progreas  of  the  Efformation,  having 
completely  shaken  his  faith  in  the  eangnine  spoculations  of  Jiia  youth,  anem  at 
length,  by  aJaoning  his  fears  as  to  the  fate  of  existing  establisbiDHntG,  tt^  have 
unhinged  his  understanding,  and  perverted  his  moral  fesUngs.  The  case  was 
somewhat  the  same  with  his  friend  Erasmus,  who,  as  Jorlin  reraarlce,  "began  in 
his  old  days  to  act  the  zealot  and  the  missionary  with  an  ill  grace,  and  to  maintain, 
that  there  were  eertam  heretics  who  might  be  put  to  death  as  blasphemers  and 
rioters,"  {pp.  428,  481.)  In  tlie  mind  of  Erasmus,  other  motives,  it  is  not  im- 
probable, concurred ;  his  biographer  and  apologist  being  forced  to  aclcnowledge, 
that  "  he  was  afraid  lest  Francis,  and  Charles,  and  Ferdinand,  and  Qeorge,  and 
Hanry  VIII,,  and  other  persecuting  prinoea,  should  suspect  that  he  cundt^nmed 
their  cruel  conduct."— /Sici.  p.  4fil, 

Something,  it  must  at  lie  same  time  be  observed,  may  be  alleged  m  behalf  of 
theae  two  illustrious  persons :  not,  indeed,  in  extennation  of  their  unpardonable 
defection  from  the  cause  of  religious  liberty,  but  of  their  estrangement  from  some 
of  their  old  friends,  who  scrupled  not  to  consider  as  apostates  and  traitors  all  those 
who,  while  they  acluiowledged  the  expediency  of  ecclesiastical  reform,  did  not 
approve  of  the  violent  measures  employed  for  the  accomplishment  of  that  object. 
A  very  able  and  candid  argument  on  this  point  may  be  found  in  Bayle,  Ai-ticle 
CasteUon,  Note  Q. 

Note  E,  p.  30, 

The  following  short  extract  will  serve  to  convey  a  general  idea  of  Calvin's  argu- 
ment upon  the  suliject  of  ttsuiy. 

"Pecunia  non  pant  pecuniam.  Quid  mare?  quid  domus,  ex  cujus  locatione 
pensionem  peroipio  ?  an  ex  tectis  et  parietibiis  argentum  proprie  nasdtnr  ?  Bed  et 
terra  produoit,  et  mari  advehitnr  quod  pecuniam  deinde  prodncat,  et  habitationis 
commoditas  cnm  certa  pecunia  parari  commutarive  eolet.  Quod  si  igitar  plus  ex 
negotiatione  tucri  percipi  poasit,  quam  os  fundi  cujuavia  provetitu :  an  feretm'  qui 
fnndum  sterilem  fortasse  colono  locaverit  ex  quo  mercedem  vel  proventum  recipiat 
ribi,  qui  es  pecunia  fructum  aliquem  perceperit,  non  feretur  ?  et  qui  pecunia  fun- 
dnm  acquirit,  annon  pecunia  ilia  generat  alteram  annuam  pecuniam  ?  Undo  vero 
meroatoris  locrura?  Es  ipsius,  inquies,  diligentia  etqne  industria.  Quis  dubitat 
pecnniam  vacuam  inutHem  omnino  esse  ?  neqne  qui  a  ma  mutuam  rogat,  vaciiam 
apud  se  habere  a  me  acceptam  cogitat.  Non  ergo  es  pecunia  ilia  lucrum  acoedit. 
Bed  ex  proveniu.  Ulte  igitur  rationes  subtilea  quidem  sunt,  et  speciem  quandam 
habent,  sad  ubi  pvopins  oxpenduntnr,  reipsa  concidunC.  Nutjo  igitur  condado, 
judicandum  de  usuris  esse,  non  ex  particnlari  aliqno  ScriptuvfB  loco,  aed  tantum  ex 
ffiqiiitalis  regula."~Ca]vini  Epislolre. 
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The  prevuiliiig  idea  among  MachiaveFH  coutsmporarieB  and  immediate  succes- 
sors cerCainly  waa,  that  tha  design  of  this  JfVi'nce  was  hostile  to  the  righls  of  man- 
kind ;  and  that  tha  authoi'  waa  either  entirelj  unprincipled,  or  adapted  his  professed 
opinionB  to  the  vaijing  circuinatances  of  liis  own  eventful  life.  The  following  are 
the  words  of  BodinuB,  bora  in  1530,  the  very  year  when  Muchiavel  died ;  an  author 
whose  judgment  will  have  no  small  weigh!  wit^i  those  who  aie  Ecquainted  with  his 
political  writingB  :  "MachiavBl  s'ost  bien  fort  meaoonte,  de  dire  que  I'eatat  popu- 
l^re  est  )e  meillaur  : '  et  n^antmiMns  ayant  (mblie  bh  premiere  opinion,  il  a,  tenn  en 
un  autre  lieu,'  qua  pour  raatituer  I'ltaJie  en  sa  liberie,  il  faut  qii'il  n'y  ait  qu'nn 
Prince  ;  et  de  fait,  il  a'est  efforcS  de  former  un  estat  le  plus  tjranniqoe  du  monde  ; 
et  en  autre  lieu '  11  eonfesse,  qne  I'eetat  de  Venise  est  le  plus  beau  de  tons,  lequel 
est  une  pure  Aristocratie,  s'il  en  flit  onques :  tellement  qull  na  sjait  &  qnoi  se 
tonir." — {De  la  BSpabligue,  liv.  vi.  chap.  iv.  Paris,  1576.)  In  (he  Latin  version 
of  the  ahore  passage,  the  author  applies  to  Machiave)  the  pbraee,  Momo  leviisimiM 
ac  nequiasimm. 

One  of  the  earliest  apoli^sts  for  Machiavel  was  AJbericus  Gentilis,  an  Italiau 
author,  of  whom  some  account  wiil  be  given  afterwards.  His  Words  ore  these ; 
"  Machiavel,  a  warm  panegyrist  and  kaeu  aesertor  of  demoocaoj ;  bora,  educated, 
promoted  under  a  republican  goveromeat,  was  in  the  highest  possible  degree  hos- 
tile to  tyranny.  The  scope  of  bis  work,  accordingly,  is  not  to  instruct  tyrants ; 
but,  on  the  conti-ary,  by  disclosing  their  secrets  to  their  oppressed  subjects,  to  ex- 
pose them  to  public  view,  stripped  of  all  their  trappings."  He  aflerwarda  adds, 
that  "  Maohiavel's  real  design  was,  under  the  mask  of  giving  lessons  to  sovereigns, 
to  open  the  eyes  of  ike  people ;  and  that  he  assumed  this  maak  in  the  hope  of 
thereby  securing  a  freer  circnlation  to  his  doctrines." — {De  Legationilme,  lib.  iii. 
n.  in.  Lend.  1585-)  The  same  idea  was  afterwards  adopted  and  zaaJeusly  con- 
tended for  by  Wicqnefort,  the  author  of  a  noted  book  entitled  the  Ambassador ; 
and  by  many  other  writers  of  a  later  data,'  Bayle,  in  bis  Dictionary,  has  stated 
ably  and  impartially  the  ai^tuuenta  on  both  sides  of  the  question  ;  evidently  lean- 
ing, however,  very  decidedly,  in  his  own  opinion,  to  that  of  Machiavel'e  apologists. 

The  following  passage  from  the  OKcellent  work  of  M.  Simonde  de  Sismondi  on 
the  Literature  of  the  South,  appears  to  me  to  approach  very  near  to  the  truth  in 
the  estimate  it  contains  both  of  the  spirit  of  the  Pi-ince,  and  of  the  character  of  the 
auHior.  "The  real  object  of  Machiavel  cannot  have  been  to  confirm  upon  tJie 
throne  a  tyrant  whom  he  delcsfad,  and  against  whom  he  liad  already  conspired  ; 
nor  is  it  mora  probable  that  he  had  a  deaign  to  espuae  to  the  people  the  maxims 
of  tyranny,  in  order  to  render  them  odious.  Univeraal  esperience  made  them  at 
that  time  sufBcicntly  known  to  sll  Italy ;  and  thsit  inferaal  policy  which  Machiavel 
reduced  to  principles,  was,  in  the  sixteenth  century,  praolisfld  by  every  goi-emment. 
There  is  rather,  in  his  manner  of  treating  it,  a  uoiversal  bittorness  against  man- 
kind ;  a  contempt  of  the  whole  human  race  ;  which  makes  him  addresa  them  in  tha 
language  to  which  they  bad  debased  themselves.     He  speaks  to  the  interests  of 
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men,  and  to  their  eelRsli  calculations,  ae  if  lie  thought  it  ubgIubh  to  uppmtl  to  tlicir 
enthusiasm  or  to  thair  moral  feelings." 

I  agi-HB  perfectly  with  M.  da  Siamondi  in  considenng  the  two  opposite  hypotheBOS 
referred  to  in  tlio  above  estraot,  as  alike  untenable  ;  and  haye  only  to  add  to  his 
romarka,  that,  in  writing  the  Prinze,  the  author  seems  to  have  been  more  under 
the  influence  of  spleen,  of  ill-bumour,  and  of  blasted  hopes,  than  of  any  deliberate 
or  systematical  purpose,  either  favourable  oi  adverse  to  hutoan  happiness.  The 
prevailing  aentiment  in  hia  mind  probably  was,  Slpopidfis  vuU  decipi,  dedpiatur.'' 

According  to  this  view  of  the  subject,  Machiavel's  iViiifie,  inatoad  of  being  con- 
sidered as  a  new  syatoci  of  political  morality,  invented  by  himself,  ought  to  be 
regarded  merely  hs  a  digest  of  the  maxims  of  state  policy  then  universaDy  acted 
upon  in  the  ItaUan  courts.  If  I  ho  not  mistaken,  it  was  in  this  light  tliat  the  book 
was  regarded  by  Lord  Bacon,  whose  opinion  concerning  it  being,  in  one  instance, 
somewhat  ambiguously  eipreseed,  has  been  supposed  by  sevei-al  writers  of  note 
(particularly  Bayle  and  Mr.  Eoscoe)  to  have  coincided  with  that  quoted  above  from 
Albericna  Gentiiis.  To  tno  it  appears,  that  the  very  turn  of  the  sentence  appealed 
to  on  tliia  occasion  is  rather  disreapectful  than  otherwise  to  Machiavel's  character. 
"Eat  itaqne  quod  griitins  ^amus  Machiavellio  et  kujiiemodi  ecripti/ribug,  qui 
apeiie  et  indisaimulantor  proferunt,  quid  homines  faceie  aoleant,  non  quid  debeant." 
—{De  Aug.  SciitO.  lib.  vii.  cap.  ii.)  The  boat  comment,  however,  on  these  words, 
is  to  be  fonnd  in  another  passage  of  Bacon,  where  he  has  Bipressed  his  opinion  of 
Machiavel's  moral  demerits  in  terms  us  strong  and  nnequivooal  as  language  can 
fiirnish.  "  Quod  enim  ad  malat  artes  attinet ;  si  quis  Jlachiavellio  se  dederit  in 
disoiplinam ;  qui  prajcipit,"  &c  Sea.  See  the  rest  of  the  paragraph,  (De  Avg. 
Seieat.  lib.  viii,  cap,  ii.)  See  also  a  passage  in  book  vii.  chap,  viii.,  be^nnmg  thns  : 
"  An  non  et  hoc  verum  est,  jmenes  multo  inmns  Potihca  quara  EtktetE  auditorea 
idoneoa  esse,  antequam  religione  et  doctnna  de  nionbus  et  ofbeiis  plane  imbnantnr , 
ne  (brto  judieio  depravati  et  comipti,  m  earn  opmiunem  veniant,  non  esse  renim 
differenlias  morales  veraa  et  sohdas,  sed  omnia  ex  ntditate  — Rio  enim  Machia- 
vellio dlcere  placet,  Qaod  ^  ixmb-gmet  (h'sm-eiii  beUo  superatum  fuisae,  Catilina 
ipso  Jkixaet  odiosior,"  &c.  &c  After  these  ejcpheit  and  repeated  declarations  ot 
his  sentiments  on  this  point,  it  is  hard  that  Bacon  should  have  been  nnmbered 
among  the  apolocrfats  of  Mac]na\el  by  audi  high  authonlies  as  Bayle  and  the 
excellent  biographer  of  Lorenzo  de  Medicia 

It  hois  been  objected  to  me,  Ihit  id  the  foregoing  observations  on  the  design  of 
tlie  Frirtce,  1  have  taken  no  notice  of  the  author's  vindication  of  bimaolf  and  his 
writings,  in  Wb  letter  to  Zenobius  Buondelmontius,  anneied  to  the  old  English 
transhiiion  of  Macbiavel,  printed  at  Jjondon  in  1675  and  1680.  In  the  preface  to 
thia  translation,  we  are  told,  thjrt  the  letter  in  question  "had  never  beibre  been 
publiahed  in  any  language,  but  lurked  for  above  eighty  years  in  the  piivate  cabinets 
of  his  own  kindred,  or  the  descendants  of  Ms  admiro's  in  Florenca,  IJU,  in  the 
Pontificate  of  Drban  VIII.,  it  was  procured  by  the  Jesuits  and  other  busy  bodies, 

I  Many  tmcea  of  HJs  misanthropic  iHspoaiaon  comcdieH  io  almoat  bIwbjb  minsled  with  gail. 
iHfDiit la theliiBtoricalandevcuiiiUiedramatio  His  laught&r  aE  &\i  Itumnn  race  is  but  the 
ivorhs  r>r  ManhlAveL    It  ia  verjr  jiudy  Disserved       laoght^r  of  contempt" 
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aud  lirouglil  ki  Eoioe  with  an  iiiieiition  to  divert  that  wise  Pope  from  his  dasign  of 
making  one  of  NicholEia  Machiavel's  name  and  family  cardinal,  ae  (notwithsfand- 
ing  all  their  opposition)  he  did,  not  long  after.  When  it  was  gotten  into  that  city, 
it  wanted  not  ttiose  who  had  the  judgment  and  carioeitj  to  copy  it,  and  bo  at 
length  came  to  enjoy  that  privilege  which  all  r;ire  pieces  (even  the  sharpest  lihels 
and  pasquins)  challaDge  at  that  court,  which  is  to  he  Bold  to  etrsngera,  one  of 
which,  heing  a,  gentleman  of  this  country,  bronght  it  over  with  him  at  his  return 
from  thence  in  1645,  and  having  translated  it  into  English,  did  comtunnicate  it  lo 
divers  of  hie  friends  ;  and  bj  means  of  some  of  them,  it  hath  been  my  good  fortune 
to  he  capable  of  making  thee  a  present  of  it ;  and  let  it  serve  as  an  apology  fur  onr 
author  and  his  writings,  if  thou  thinkeet  he  need  any." 

Ab  the  translation  of  Machiarel,  from  which  this  advertisement  is  copied,  is 
sljll  in  the  handj  of  many  readers  in  this  conntry,  it  may  not  he  improper  to  men- 
tion here,  that  the  letter  in  question  is  altogether  of  Enghah  fabrication  ;  and  («s 
far  as  I  can  learn)  is  quite  unknown  on  the  Continent.  It  is  reprinted  at  the  end 
of  the  second  volume  of  Farnewortli's  Translation  of  Machiavel's  works,  1763, 
with  the  following  statement  prefixed  to  it.' 

"  The  following  letter  having  been  printed  in  all  the  editions  of  the  old  translii- 
tion,  it  is  here  given  to  the  reader,  though  it  certiuniy  was  not  written  by  Macluavel. 
It  hears  date  in  1537,  and  his  death  is  placed  hy  all  the  best  historians  in  1630. 
There  are,  besides,  in  it  many  intamal  marks,  which  to  the  judicious  will  clearly 
prove  it  to  be  the  work  of  some  other  writer,  vainly  endeavouring  at  tho  style  and 
manner  of  our  excellent  author.  The  letter  is  indeed  a  spirited  and  judicious  dc 
fence  of  Maohiavel  and  his  writings  ;  but  it  is  written  in  a  style  too  inHated,  and 
is  utterly  void  of  that  elegance  and  precision  which  so  much  distinguish  the  works 
of  the  Florentine  secretary." 

To  the  author  of  this  last  Iranslarion  we  are  farther  indebted  for  a  very  curious 
letter  of  Dr.  Warhurton'e,  which  renders  it  probable  that  ilie  foigery  was  contrived 
and  carried  into  execution  by  the  Marquis  of  "Wharton.  1  shall  transcribe  the 
letter  in  Warburton'a  words, 

"  There  is  at  the  end  of  the  English  translation  of  Machiavel's  works,  printed  in 
foho,  1630,  a  translation  of  a  pretended  letter  of  Machiavel  to  Zcnobius  Buondel- 
monriiis,  in  vindication  of  himself  and  his  writings.  I  believe  it  haj<  been  gener- 
ally understood  tj>  be  a  feigned  thing,  and  has  by  some  been  given  to  Nevil,  he 
who  wrote,  if  I  do  not  mistake,  the  Pfoto  Sedwimis.  But  many  years  ago,  a 
number  of  the  liunous  Marquis  of  Wharton's  papers  (tiie  Githar  of  the  Duke)  were 
put  into  my  hands.  Amongst  these  was  the  press  copy  (as  appeared  by  the  printer's 
tnarks,  where  any  page  of  tlie  printed  letter  began  and  ended)  of  this  remarkable 
lettar  in  the  Marquis's  handwriting,  as  I  took  it  to  ho,  compared  with  other  papers 
of  his.  The  person  who  intrusted  ine  with  these  papers,  and  who  I  understood 
had  given  them  to  me,  called  them  back  out  of  my  hands.  This  aneedot*  I  com- 
municated to  the  late  Speaker ;  and,  at  his  desire,  wrote  down  the  substance  of 
what  I  have  told  you,  in  his  book  of  the  above  edition.— W.  Gloucester."' 
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From  a  memoir  read  before  the  French  IcBtitute  in  Jiily  1814,  hy  M.  Daunuii,' 
it  appears  that  some  new  light  has  heen  lately  iJitown  on  tfae  writings  and  life  of 
Machiavel  by  the  discovery  of  some  of  his  unpublighed  papers-  The  following  pai- 
ticulaPi  cHnnot  fml  to  be  gratifying  to  many  of  my  readers. 

"M.  QinguenS  oooticne  son  Histoire  do  la  Liiteratare  lialienne,  et  vient  de 
commnrnqner  £k  Iji  dasse  Von  des  articles  qui  Tont  composer  le  septieme  tflme  ds 
cette  histoire.  C'est  un  tableau  de  la  vie  et  des  Merita  de  Nicolas  Macliiayel.  La 
Tia  de  cet  £cr>vain  c^l^bre  est  ie  veritable  conunentaire  de  ses  livres ;  et  jusqu'ici 
CO  commentaire  etoit  re«t^  fort  incomplet.  Par  exemple,  on  se  bomait  ib  dire,  que 
la  republique  de  Florence,  dont  i!  ^loit  Ie  secretaire,  I'avoit  charge  de  diveraes 
missions  politiques  it  la  cour  de  France,  il  la  conr  de  Borne,  aupriss  du  Duo  de 
Talentinois,  auprJs  de  I'EmpGreur,  au  eamp  de  Pise,  &c.  &c.  M.  Ginguenele  suit 
annee  par  aunSc  dana  toutes  sea  legations,  il  en  fait  connoitre  Polget  et  les  priuci- 
pales  cit'constaaces.  Cett«  vie  devient  mnsi  une  partie  eseentielle  do  lliiatoire  de 
Florence,  et  tient  memo  a  cetle  des  puissances  qui  etoient  alors  en  lolation  avec 
cette  rSpaWique.  On  lit  pen  dans  la  coUectioii  des  CEsvres  de  Maoliiave!,  aes  cor- 
respondances  politiques,  qui  ueannioins  ofirent  tons  ces  details  et  jettent  un  grand 
jow  BUr  son  caract<ire  et  sur  ees  jnteiitions.  Malheureiisement,  ce  jour  lui  est  pou 
favorable,  et  oe  nous  Sclaire  que  trop  fnir  le  veritable  sens  dana  lequel  doit  etre  pris 
son  TraitI  du  Prince  si  diversement  jngS.  L'une  des  pieces  les  plus  cmieuses  et 
les  plus  dficisives  est  mie  Icttre  qu'il  ficrivit  de  la  canipagne  ou  il  s'^toit  retire 
aprJs  la  rentr^  des  Mfidicis  k  Ploronco.  n  venoit  d'etre  deslitUB  de  sea  emplois ; 
impliqua  daus  une  conspiration  contre  ces  princes,  il  avoit  ete  incarcer^,  mis  &  la 
torture,  et  juge  innocent,  soit  qu'il  le  fut  en  effet,  soit  que  les  tourmens  n'eusssnt 
pu  Kii  arracher  I'aven  de  sa  fante.  11  trace  dans  ce  letlie  le  tableau  de  ses  occupa- 
tions et  do  sea  projets,  de»  traraux;  et  des  distractions  qui  remplisaent  ses  journSes. 
Pouf  sorljr  d'une  position  voisine  de  la  misSre,  il  sent  la  n^oessite  de  rentrer  en 
grace  avec  les  Medicis,  et  n'en  trouve  pas  de  meilleur  mojen  que  de  d6dier  le 
Traite  da  Prince  qu'i!  vient  d'achevev  k  Julien  ie  Jeime,  frlre  du  Leon  S.,  et  iL 
qui  ce  Pape  avoit  oonfie  le  gonvernsment  de  Florence.  Machiavel  croit  que  son 
Traill  ne  pent  manquer  d'etre  agrSable  et  utile  it  un  prince,  et  surtont  ii  un  nouveau 
prince.  Quelque  tema  aprSs,  il  fit  en  eSet  homage  de  ce  livre,  non  i  Julien,  maia 
^  Lauroat  II.  Cette  lettre,  qui  n'est  connue  en  Italic,  que  depuis  pen  d'annles, 
etoit  encore  ignoxee  en  France,  M,  Ginguen6  I'a  traduit^ :  il  pense  qu'elle  ne  laisse 
ancune  incertitude  sur  le  but  et  les  intentions  de  I'anteur  du  TraitS  du  Prince." — 
Some  farther  details  on  tliis  sulyect  are  to  be  found  in  a  snbaeqnent  memoir  by  the 
same  author,  read  before  the  French  Institute  in  July  1815. 

Boon  ailer  reading  tte  above  passage  in  M.  Datinou's  BepoH,  I  received  nearly 

Mr.  Blrcli,  Ihere  is  the  foUowing  paeage :— "  I  teadetl  iranBlatloo  was  iHalgned  to  prefis  u,  &u 
told  yon,  I  tJilDk,  I  hrvi  seperal  of  old  Lord  Ec^tLah  editLoa  of  hia  worlca.  As  I  tuow  nothing; 
Wharton's  p&pere.  Amongst  Ujh rest  Isaroknu-       of  tbe  Eti^ieh  ediUon  uf  UarshlATel,  Inlsh  joli 

ai  iiT  Sit  UtavrylliBlars  if  llicElgkUealh 

Wa  bj  John  Nichols.  toL  il.  p.  Sd. 
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the  same  information  from  the  Noitk  of  IMy.     It  naimot  hv  so  h 
in  tha  words  of  the  writer : — 

"  Pray  tell  Mr.  Stewart  that  there  is  a  very  remarkable  lette         M    hi 
lately  published,  written  to  a  private  Mend  at  the  very  time  he  wis    nga„  d  in 
the  compOBitioQ  of  the  Prince,  and  not  only  fixing  tha  date  of  th      w    k    b        X 
plaining  in  a  manner  disgraceful  to  the  anthor,  the  use  he  made  (         n  pu    n 
into  ilie  hands  of  the  Medicis  family.    The  letter  ie  besides  full  oh  nd 

describes,  in  a  very  lively  manner,  Ihe  life  he  ivas  leading  when  dci  n  away  f  m 
Florence,    This  particular  letter  may  be  read  at  the  end  of  th    las  m      f 

Fignotti's  Storia  deSa  Toscaita  ;  a  hook  pubhsbed  here,  hnt  which  ^a  n  a  he 
London  ahopa  hefore  I  came  away.  It  ia  to  ba  found  also  with  s  ra  he  s 
which  are  entertaining  and  curious,  in  a  new  collectian  published  a  Fl  n  e  n 
1814,  of  Msf^ihiavel's  public  dispatches  and  familiar  letters.  By  h  way  I  mua 
likewise  tell  Mr.  Stewait,  that  my  late  reading  has  suggested  a  sligh  nti  m  upon 
one  expression  of  his  with  regard  to  Machiavel's  Priw^,  where  he  calls  it  one  of 
the  '  latest  of  his  publications.'  The  feet  is,  that  the  three  great  works  were  none 
of  them  published  in  his  hfelime,  nor  for  four  years  after  his  death.  Thej  appear 
to  have  been  all  written  at  the  same  period  of  his  life,  dming  tha  eight  or  ten  years 
of  leisure  that  were  forced  upon  him  ;  and  I  believe  it  may  be  made  out  from  the 
works  themselves,  that  the  Prinne  was  composed  and  finished  iirat  of  the  three, 
then  the  Discourses,  and  last  of  all  tha  History.  This  and  the  first  having  baan 
written  for  the  Medicis  family,  the  MSS.  were  in  their  hands,  and  they  published 
them;  the  Diacnvrset  were  printed  by  the  care  of  some  of  his  personal  fiienda.  If 
Mr.  Stewart  wishes  to  have  the  proof  of  all  this  in  detail,  I  can  draw  it  out  without 
any  trouble." 

The  foregoing  passage  will  be  read  by  many  with  no  common  mt^rest,  when  it 
is  known  that  it  formed  part  of  a  latter  fi-om  the  late  Francis  Horner,  written  a 
very  few  weeks  before  his  death.  IndepeiideHtly  of  the  satisfaction  I  feel  in  pre- 
serving a  memorial  of  his  kind  attention  to  his  Mends,  at  a  period  when  be  was 
himself  an  object  of  such  ansious  solicitude  to  his  country,  I  was  eager  to  record 
the  opinion  of  so  perfect  and  accomplished  a  judge  on  a  question  which,  for  more 
than  two  cantoiiea,  has  divided  tha  leamad  world ;  and  which  Lis  profound  ad- 
miration of  Machiavel's  genias,  combined  with  the  most  unqualified  detestation  of 
Machiaval's  principles,  had  led  him  to  study  with  peculiar  care.  The  letter  is 
dated  Pisa,  Decamber  17, 1816. 

The  united  taibute  ofrespect  already  paid  by  Mr.  Horner's  political  friends  and  his 
political  opponents,  Iji  his  short  hut  brilliant  and  spotless  career  in  public  life,  render^ 
all  additional  eulogies  on  hia  merits  as  B  statesman,  equally  feeble  and  superfluous. 
Of  the  extent  and  variety  of  his  learning,  the  depth  and  accuracy  of  his  scientiflo 
attainments,  the  classical  (perhaps  somewhat  severe)  purity  of  his  taata,  and  tho 
truly  philosophical  cast  of  Ms  whole  mind,  none  had  better  opportunities  than  my- 
self to  form  a  judgment,  in  the  course  of  a  friendship  which  commenced  before  he 
leit  the  tJniveraity,  and  which  grew  till  the  moment  of  his  death.  But  on  these 
rare  endowments  of  hia  understanding,  or  the  still  rarer  combination  of  virtues 
which  shed  over  all  his  mental  ^fts  a  charact^ristical  grace  and  a  moral  harmony, 
this  is  not  the  proper  place  ta  enlarge.  Never  certainly  waa  more  completely 
realised  the  ideal  portrait  ao  nobly  imagined  by  the  Eoman  poet :  "  A  calm  devo- 
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ingwitli  mbom  honour." 

Ci>miK#ltaiD  jus  ^Bque 


Note  D   p  53 

The  charge  of  plagiarism  from  Bodin  h  be  g  d  omewhat  iudelicatelj 
ttgainst  Montesquieu,  by  a  very  reEpeotabl    w  h    Chevalier  de  Filangieri. 

"  On  a  cru,  et  I'on  croit  pent-etre  euoor  q  M  tc  qm  a  parlS  le  premier  de 
I'influeucB  da  climat.    Cette  opinion  est    n  ur     A    nt  Jui,  le  driest  et  inge- 

uieus  Fontenelie  8'etuit  exercS  aut  eet  olj  t.  Mach  1  pluBieura  endroits  de 
ses  ouvrages,  parle  auesi  de  cette  influ  d  1  m  t  le  physique  et  sur  le 
moral  dea  peuples.  Chardin,  uu  de  ce  yag  q  vent  observer,  a  fait 
beaaooup  de  rlflexioDH  but  I'influence  phy  j  t  m  al  dea  ulimalB.  L'Abbe 
Dnboa  a  aoutenu  et  developpe les peneees  de  Chardin;  et  Bodin,  qui  peutStre  avoit 
lu  dans  Poljbe  que  !e  chmat  determine  lea  formes,  la  oouleur,  et  las  mtenre  dee 
peuples,  en  avoit  d^^  luit,  cent  oinquaule  ans  auparavant,  la  base  de  sou  ajBteme, 
dans  son  livre  de  la  R^publique,  et  dans  sa  M^thode  de  I'Histoire.  Aviuit  tons  ces 
fcriv^Ds,  I'immortel  Hippocrate  avoit  traitS  fort  an  long  cette  matiire  dans  sou 
fameHS  onyrage  de  I'air,  des  eaax,  et  dea  Ueinv.  L'aulaur  de  I'Esprit  des  Lois, 
Gans  citer  un  seul  de  ces  philosuplies,  etablit  9.  son  tour  un  syateme ;  mais  il  ne  fit 
qu'alterer  les  pcinoipas  d'Hippoomte,  et  dormer  une  plus  grande  extension  aux 
idSes  de  Dubos,  de  Chardin,  et  de  Bodin.  11  voulut  faire  croire  an  public  qu'il 
avoit  eule  premier  quelques  idees  but  go  enjet;  etle  public  Ten  crut  sur  s»  parole." 
— La  Sdeiioe  de  la  liSyisiation,  ouvrage  tradmt  de  Vltalien.  Parig,  1786,  tom.  i. 
pp.  225,  326. 

The  enumeration  here  given  of  writers  whose  worts  are  in  everybody's  hands, 
might  have  satisGed  Filangieri,  lbat>  in  giving  bia  sanction  Ui  this  old  theoiy, 
Munteeq;uieu  had  no  vriuh  to  uleim  to  himaelf  ibe  praise  of  originality.  It  is  sur- 
prising, IJiat,  in  the  foregoing  list,  ibe  name  of  Plato  should  bave  been  omitted, 
who  concludes  hia  Gflh  boob,  De  Legil/ua,  with  remarking,  that  "  all  countries  are 
not  equally  susoaptihle  of  the  same  sort  of  discipiiae ;  and  that  a  wise  legislator 
will  pay  a  due  regard  to  tbo  diversity  of  national  character,  arising  from  ite  in- 
fluence of  climate  and  of  soil."  It  is  not  leas  surprising,  that  the  name  of  Charron 
should  have  been  overlooked,  whose  obaervations  on  the  moral  inflnence  of  physical 
oausea  discover  as  much  originality  of  thcught  as  those  of  any  of  his  aucceasore.— 
See  De  lit  Sagaaee,  livre  i.  chap,  xixvii. 

Note  E,  p.  57. 
Innumerable  inatances  of  Luther's  credulity  and  superatitiou  &re  to  be  found  in 
a  book  entitled  Martini  Tjutheri  CoUoguia  Meit3<J,ia,  &c.,  first  pubHsbed,  accoi'd- 
iiig  to  Bayle,  in  1571.  The  only  copy  of  it  vrhich  I  have  seen,  is  a  translation 
from  the  Geiman  into  the  English  tongue  hy  Oaplain  Henrie  Bell. — (London,  1652.) 
This  work,  in  which  are  "  gathered  up  the  fragments  of  the  divine  diHCOuraes 
wHch  Luther  held  at  his  tabic  with  Philip  Melanchthon,  and  divers  other  learned 
men,"  bears  to  have  been  originally  collected  "  out  of  hia  holy  mouth"  by  Di'. 
Anthony  Lauterbach,  and  tohavebeeu  aflerwanls  "digcated  into  commonpUces" 
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bj  Ur.  Aurifabor,  Altliouj-h  not  eanctionad  witb  Lullier'a  name,  I  do  not  know 
ttat  the  eligbteet  doubtB  of  its  detuils  have  been  snggested,  even  by  sncb  o£  bis 
followers  as  Imve  regretted  the  indiscreet  oommuDJcation  to  the  pnblio,  of  bis  un- 
reserved toble4alk  with  bis  confidendal  coropanions.  The  very  aecumte  Seebn- 
dorff  bas  uot  called  in  qnesiion  its  ttutbendvily ;  hut,  on  the  coctrarj,  gives  it  his 
indirect  umcljon,  by  remarking,  that  it  naa  collected  with  little  prudence,  and  not 
less  imprudently  printed ;  "Libro  CWiojuioJi«n  Mensalimn  minus  qaidera  caulS 
compoaito  et  vulgate."  (Bayle,  artiole  Lnther,  Not*  L.)  It  ia  very  often  quoted 
as  an  authority  by  llie  cundid  and  judicious  Dr.  Jortin. 

In  conlirinatiou  of  what  I  have  said  of  Luther's  credulity,  I  shall  transcribe,  in 
the  words  of  the  English  tranalator,  the  stibstance  of  one  of  Luther's  ZHvine  DU- 
cowraes,  "  concerning  the  devil  and  hia  works."  "  The  devil,"  aud  Luthei,  "  can 
transibrm  himself  into  the  shape  of  a  man  or  a  woman,  and  so  deceiveth  people ; 
insomuch  that  one  thinketh  he  lieth  by  a  right  woman,  and  yet  is  no  snob  matter  ; 
for,  as  St,  Paol  siuth,  the  devil  is  strong  by  the  child  of  unbehef.  But  inaEmuch 
as  children  or  devils  are  conceived  in  such  sort,  the  same  are  very  horrible  and 
feartiil  examples.  Like  unto  this  it  is  (dao  with  what  they  call  the  Nix  in  the 
water,  who  draweth  people  unto  him  as  maids  and  virgins,  of  whom  ho  begetteth 
devils'  children.  The  devil  can  also  steal  children  away ;  as  sometimes  children 
within  the  apace  of  six  weeks  after  their  birth  are  lost,  and  other  childi'en,  called 
eujipoeiiiiii,  or  changelings,  l^d  in  their  places.  Of  the  Saxons  they  were  called 
KiUcropa. 

"  Eight  yeai'a  since,"  said  Luther,  "  at  Dessau,  I  did  see  and  touch  such  a 
changed  child,  which  was  twelve  years  of  age  ;  he  had  his  eyes,  and  all  members, 
like  another  child ;  he  did  nothing  but  feed,  and  would  eat  as  much  as  two  clowns 
Wei's  able  to  eat.  I  told  the  Prince  of  Anhalt,  if  1  were  prince  of  that  country,  1 
would  venture  hnniddium  thereon,  and  would  throw  it  into  the  river  Moldau.  I 
admonished  the  people  dweUing  in  that  place  devoutly  to  pray  to  God  to  take 
away  the  devil.  The  same  was  done  accordingly,  and  lie  second  year  after  the 
changeling  died. 

"  In  Saxony,  near  unto  Halberstadt,  was  a  man  that  also  had  a  kiUcrop,  who 
sucked  the  mother  and  five  other  women  dry,  and  besides  devoured  very  much. 
This  man  was  advised  that  he  should,  in  his  pilgiimage  at  Halberstadt,  make  a 
promise  of  the  MScrop  to  the  Yirgin  Marie,  and  should  cause  him  there  to  be 
rocked.  This  advice  (he  man  followed,  and  carried  the  changeling  thither  in  a 
basket.  But  going  over  a  river,  being  upon  the  bridge,  another  devil  that  was 
below  in  the  river,  called  and  stud,  KiUerop  I  hiScrop !  Then  the  child  in  the 
basket  (which  never  before  spoka  one  word)  answered.  Ho,  ho.  The  devil  in  the 
water  asked  farther.  Whither  art  thou  going  ?  The  child  in  the  basket  ssid,  I  am 
going  towards  Hocklestadt  to  our  loving  mother,  to  be  rocked.  The  man  being 
much  affrighted  thereat,  threw  the  child,  with  the  basket,  over  the  bridge  into  the 
water.  Whereupon  the  two  devils  flew  away  together,  and  cried  Ho,  ho,  hn, 
tumbling  themselves  over  one  another,  and  so  vanished." — Pp.  386,  387. 

With  respect  lo  Luther's  Tbeoli^cal  Diapules  with  the  Devil,  see  the  passageH 
quoted  by  Bajle,  Art.  Lvther,  Note  U, 

Facta  of  this  sort,  so  recent  in  their  data,  and  connected  with  the  liistory  of  so 
groat  a  chftraclcr,  are  consclatoij  to  those  who,  amid  the  follies  and  cxfravagancicB 
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of  their  contemporaries,  are  someiimes  ifimpted  lo  despair  of  tlie  cauae  of  tn 
and  of  the  gradual  progcees  of  human  reason. 

Note  F   p  76 
Ban  Jontji  f  th    f  t  rap  ruy  w   t       by  wh  m  the  transcend 


geniua  of  B 

pp          t 

1         be 

i     tly     ppre 

t  d     ajid  the  only  one  I 

know  of  wh    has  1 

I  snj    1 

1  hi    f 

1  1     nee,-a  Enbject  on 

which,  from  h      w 

Til       f 

Ip 

t        mb     d-n 

tb  th     eflecting  and  philo- 

eophical  oast    f  h 

m    d 

J       n  w 

p       harly  q 

1  Hod  to  form  a  competent 

judgment.      Th 

1   PP 

d        y   h 

romytm 

ble  speaker,  who  was 

full  of  graTity      > 

p.ak 

K    m 

pk 

m  ra      afly,  more  pressly. 

n.       w   ghtlj 

guff  red  1             pi 

h  b  t          t  d    1 

1       di 

what  he  uttered.    No 

mmh       f  h      p 

t     wn  g 

H      hearers  could  not 

gh       lock      i 

f       h 

m  w  th    t  1 

H       m 

d  d  vhere  he  spoke,  and 

had  hia  jnd^ 

grj    ni 

pleased    t  i 

d      t 

Th   f    r  of  evflty  noan  that 

h    rd  h  m  w      th 

t  h     h  uld  m  k   ai 

d       N    fi 

d  soiiption  of  the  per- 

f           r  h      rt 

t   bel 

d          T 

th                t 

mdra. 

Th      dmiration 

ot  Jonaoi 

1  for  Baton 

(whom  he  appears  lo  have  known  inti- 

mtlj)      eiDsaln 

loBt  to  have  blinded  him  to  those  indelible  ehadee  in  his  fame, 

to  hi  h  Ten  at  this  diatancB  of  Ijma,  it  is  impossible  to  turn  the  eye  without 
fig  f  sorrow  and  hnmiliation.  Tat  it  is  but  candid  to  conclude,  from  tie 
po  th  m  s  praiae  lavished  on  him  bj  Jonson  and  by  Sir  Konelm  Digby,'  that 
tb  n  1  tv  of  the  courtier,  and  the  laxity  of  the  judge,  were,  in  the  relations  of 
pn  1«  hf  redeemed  by  many  estimable  and  amiable  qualities.  That  mait  must 
u'  ly  h  e  been  marked  by  some  rare  features  of  moral  as  well  as  of  intellectual 
g     t  of  whom,  long  after  his  deatli   J  n    n  co  Id    ti  te  in  the  following 

w  rd    — 

My      nceit  of  his  person  was  never  es  d  t  w    d  him  by  hia  place  or 

honours ;  but  I  have  and  do  raverence  him  f  th  gr  tnea  that  was  only  proper 
to  himself,  in  that  he  seemed  to  me  ever,  1:ry  h      w    k  f  the  greatest  men, 

and  most  worthy  of  adroiration,  that  had  bo  n  many  ag  In  his  adversity,  I 
ever  prayed  that  God  wonid  give  him  str  {,th,  f  greatn  s  he  could  not  want, 
Neither  could  I  condole  in  a  word  or  syllabi  f  him  kn  w  g  no  accident  conld 
do  harm  to  vu-tue,  but  rather  help  to  make  t  m      ft 

In  Aubrey's  anecdotes  of  Bacon,*  there  a  al  parti    1  te  not  unworthy  of 

the  attention  of  Iiis  fnture  biographers.  0«e  \p  n  f  this  writer  is  more 
peculiarly  striking;  "  In  short,  all  that  wer  gteaC  a  d  goal  Ijved  and  honoared 
him."  When  it  is  considered,  that  Aubr  y  kn  wJ  dg  1  Bacon  was  derived 
chiefly  through  the  medium  of  Hobbes,  wh  hid  1  d  n  h  ^  ts  of  the  moat  inti- 
mate friendahip  with  both,  and  whose  wiitinga  shew  that  he  was  far  from  being 
an  idolati'oua  admirer  of  Bacon's  philosophy,  it  saema  imposaiblc  for  a  candid  mind, 
aller  reading  the  foregoing  short  but  comprehensive  eulogy,  not  to  feel  a  strong 
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iiiclinatioli  to  dwell  ratlier  on  the  fair  iLan  nil  tlit  dmk  side  of  the  UianceBoi'a 
cliEiractBr,  and,  liefore  pronounciiif.  in  unqaalified  coudemnaliou,  laiefuUj  to  acpa- 
rate  the  ftinlts  of  ihe  ago  from  thoic  c  I  tie  individual 

An  aSecting  alinsion  of  hia  own,  in  one  of  hia  greateet  works,  to  the  errora  and 
iniafortunes  of  his  public  life,  if  it  doEa  not  atone  for  his  foulta,  may,  a,t  least,  have 
Eome  effect  in  softening  tlie  aBperilj-  of  our  censures.  "  Ad  literas  potiuB  quam  ad 
ahnd  quicquam  natus,  et  ad  res  gerendaa  noscio  quo  feto  contra  geninm  sunm 
abreptuB." — De  Aug.  Sdent.  lib.  viii.  cap.  iii. 

Even  in  Bacon's  profeEsional  line,  it  is  now  admitted  by  the  heat  jndges  tlmt  he 
waa  greatly  undBrrated  by  iiis  oontemporariee.  "  The  Queen  did  acltnowledgB," 
says  the  Eail  of  Essex,  in  a  letter  to  Bacon  himself,  "  jou  had  a  greai  wit,  and  an 
eicellent  gift  of  speech,  and  mnch  other  good  learning.  But  in  law,  she  rather 
thought  yon  could  make  show  to  the  utmost  of  jour  knowledge,  than  that  jou 

"If  it  be  asked,"  says  Dr.  Hurd,  "  how  the  Queen  came  to  form  tliis  conclusion, 
the  answer  is  plain.  It  was  irom  Mr.  Bacon's  having  a  great  wit,  an  escellent 
gift  of  speech,  and  mucli  other  good  learning." — Hnrd's  Dialogues. 

The  foilo«ing  t«atImony  to  Baoon'a  legal  knowledge,  (pointed  out  to  me  by  a 
learned  friend,)  is  of  somewhat  more  weight  than  Queen  Elii:abetJi'a  judgment 
agaiaet  it ;  "  What  might  we  not  have  expected,"  eajs  Mr.  HargiBve,  after  a  high 
encomium  on  tlie  powers  displayed  by  Bacon  in  his  "  Reading  on  the  Statute  of 
Uses;" — "  what  might  we  not  have  expected  from  the  hands  of  such  a  master,  if 
his  vast  mind  had  not  ao  embi'aced  within  its  compass  tlie  whole  field  of  science 
as  very  mueh  to  detach  him  from  professional  studies  1" 

It  was  prohahly  owing  in  part  to  his  court  disgrace  that  so  little  notice  was 
taken  of  Bacon,  for  soma  time  after  his  death,  by  those  English  writers  who  availed 
thpmselves  without  any  scruple  of  the  hghta  atrack  out  in  his  worts.  A  very 
remarkable  example  of  this  occurs  in  a  cnriona,  though  now  almost  forgotten  hook, 
(pubhshed  in  1627,)  entitled.  An  Apology  or  Dedwation  of  the  Poiner  and  Pro- 
videnee  of  God  in  the  Govermasnt  of  the  World,  by  George  Hakewill,  D.D.,  Arch- 
deacon of  Surrey.  It  is  plainly  the  production  of  an  nnoommooly  liberal  and  on- 
hghtcned  mind,  well  stored  with  various  and  choice  learning,  collected  both  iroja 
ancient  and  modern  authors.  Its  general  aim  may  be  guessed  at  &om  the  text  of 
Scnplure  prefixed  to  it  as  a  motto — "  Say  not  thou,  what  is  the  cause  that  the 
former  days  are  better  than  these,  fbr  thou  dost  not  inquire  wisely  concerning 
Ihia;"  and  from  the  woids  of  Ovid,  so  happily  applied  by  Hakewill  to  the  "common 
error  touching  the  golden  age," 


That  the  general  design  of  the  book,  as  well  as  many  incidental  obseiTations 
conlaioed  in  it,  was  borrowed  from  Bacon,  there  cannot,  I  apprehend,  be  a  doubt ; 
and  yet  I  do  not  recollect  more  than  one  or  two  references  (and  these  very  alight 
ones)  to  his  writings  through  the  whole  volume.  One  would  naturally  have  ex- 
pected that,  in  the  following  passage  of  the  epistle  dedicatory,  the  name  of  the 
late  onfortunato  Chancellor  of  England,  who  had  died  in  the  oourae  of  the  preced- 
ipg  year,  might  have  found  a  place  along  with  the  other  ^eat  clerha  there  enume- 
rated; "I  do  not  believe  that  all  regiona  of  the  wurld,  or  all  agea  in  the  aame 
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region,  afford  wite  always  alike ;  but  this  I  tWnk,  (neither  is  it  my  opinion  alono, 
but  of  Scaliger,  Vives,  Budteue,  Bodin,  and  other  great  e'eris,)  that  the  wits  of 
these  latter  nges,  being  manured  by  industry,  directed  by  precepts,  and  regnlnted 
by  method,  may  be  as  capable  of  deep  speculations,  and  produce  as  masculiDC  and 
lasting  births,  aa  any  of  the  anoienter  times  have  done.  But  if  we  oouoeive  them 
to  be  giants,  and  ourselves  dwar& ;  if  we  ima^e  ^1  sciences  already  to  have 
received  theic  utmost  perfectioii,  so  as  we  need  not  but  translate  and  comment  on 
what  they  have  done,  surely  there  is  little  hope  that  we  should  ever  come  near 
thorn,  much  less  match  them.  The  first  step  to  enable  a  man  to  the  achieving  of 
great  designs,  ie  to  !ie  persuaded  that  he  is  able  to  achieve  them ;  the  next  not  to 
be  persuaded,  that  whatsoever  hath  not  yet  been  done,  cannot  therefore  be  done. 
Not  any  one  man,  or  nation,  or  age,  hut  rather  mtmhind  is  it,  which,  in  latitude 
of  capacity,  answers  to  the  universality  of  thinp  tobetnown."  In  another  passage 
Hakowill  observes  that,  "  if  we  will  speak  properly  and  punctually,  anfiq\iity  rather 
(lonsista  in  old  age,  than  in  the  infancy  or  youth  of  the  world,"  I  need  scarcely 
add,  that  some  of  the  foregoing  sentences  are  almost  literal  transcripts  of  Bacon's 

The  philosophical  fame  of  Bacon  iu  his  own  countiy  may  be  dated  from  the  aeia- 
blishment  of  the  Eoyal  Society  of  London ;  by  the  fotmders  of  which,  as  jippears 
from  their  colleague,  Br.  Sprai,  he  was  held  in  so  high  estimation,  that  it  was  once 
proposed  to  prefis  to  llie  history  of  tieir  laboiu's  some  of  Bacon's  writings,  as  the 
best  comment  on  the  views  with  which  they  were  imdertaken.  Sprat  himself,  and 
his  illustrious  friend  Cowley,  were  among  the  number  of  Bacon's  earliest  eulogists  ; 
the  latter  in  an  Ode  to  the  Eoyal  Society,  too  well  known  to  require  any  notice 
here ;  the  former  in  a  veij  splendid  passage  of  his  History,  from  which  I  ahull 
borrow  a  lew  sentences,  as  a  conclusion  and  ornament  to  this  note. 

"  For  it  is  not  wonderful,  that  he  who  had  run  throngh  all  the  degrees  of  that 
proteesion,  which  usually  takes  up  men's  whole  time ;  who  had  studied,  and  prac- 
tised, and  governed  the  common  law ;  who  had  always  lived  in  the  crowd,  and 
home  the  greatest  burden  of  civil  business ;  should  yet  find  leisure  enough  for 
these  retired  studies,  to  eicel  all  those  jaen,  who  sepaiato  thomsclves  for  this  very 
purpose  ?  He  was  a  man  of  strong,  clear,  aud  powerful  imaginations  ;  his  genius 
was  aearcbing  and  inimitable  ;  and  of  this  I  need  give  no  other  proof  than  bis 
style  it«e!f ;  which  as,  for  the  most  part,  it  describes  men's  minds,  as  well  as  pic- 
tures do  their  bodies,  so  it  did  his  above  all  men  hring.  The  cora'se  of  it  vigorous 
and  mSjjafltical ;  the  wit  bold  and  familiar ;  the  comparisons  fetched  out  of  tho  way, 
and  yet  the  more  easy:'    In  all  expressing  a  soul  eqimlly  skilled  in  men  and 

Note  G,  p.  80. 
The  paiadoxioal  bias  of  Hoblxs's  undej standing,  is  never  so  con  picu  us  as  «h  i 
he  engages  in  physical  or  in  mathematical  ditcussiona  On  such  occasions  he 
expresses  himself  with  even  more  tliin  his  usual  confldenoe  an  1  arrogance  Of 
the  Eoyal  Society  (iJie  Virtumi  aa  he  calls  them  llial  meei  at  Gre»!uim  CoBege) 
he  wi-itos  thus:    "  Conveniant,   studia   ci  ife  int     (\pcnmentn  faciant  quantum 
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vohmt,  nisi  et  principiia  utjintur  meifi,  nihil  proficient."  And  elaewliere;  "Ad 
causae  autem  propter  quas  proficere  do  poullum  quidem  potuiatis  nee  poleritjs, 
aceedunt  eliam  alia,  ut  odinm  Hobbii,  quia  nimivim  libera  Boripeerat  de  academiis 
Teritatem:  Nam  ex  eo  tempore  irati  phjsici  et  mat^iematioi  veritatem  ab  eo 
vsnientem  non  recepturos  ee  palam  profesei  sunt."  In  hia  English  pnblicalioiis,  lie 
indulges  in  a  vein  of  coarse  acurrilitj,  of  which  his  own  words  alone  can  convey 
anj  idea.  "  So  go  joui  wajs,"  says  he,  addi'esBing  himself  to  Dr.  Wallis  and  Dr. 
Seth  Ward,  two  of  the  most  eminent  mathematiciaiia  then  in  England,  "you 
uncivil  eccIesiaeticB,  inhuman  divines,  de-doolors  of  morality,  unasinous  colleagues, 
egrcgiouB  pair  of  lataehari,  most  wretched  mdicea  and  vmdices  academiaram ; 
and  remember  Vespasian's  law,  l]uil  it  is  itHkaufid  to  give  ill  language  first,  hvt, 
civil  and  lav^l  to  refium  it," 

Note  H,  p.  83. 

Willi  respect  to  the  Lemathm,  a  veiy  curious  anecdote  is  mentioned  by  Loril 
Clarendon.  "When  I  returned,"  aajs  he,  "  irom  Spain  by  Paiia,  Mr.  Hobbea 
frequently  came  to  me,  and  told  me  that  his  hook,  which  he  would  call  Leviafftan, 
was  then  printing  in  England,  and  that  he  received  every  week  a  slieflt  to  correct, 
and  thought  it  would  be  flnished  within  a  little  more  than  a  month.  He  added, 
that  he  knew  when  1  read  the  book  I  would  not  like  it ;  and  thereupon  mentioned 
some  conclusions;  upon  which  I  asked  him  why  he  would  publish  such  doctrines; 
to  which,  after  a  discourse  between  jest  and  earnest,  he  said,  '  The  trzi^  is,  I  have 
a  mind  to  go  home.'  "  In  anothar  passage,  the  same  writer  expresses  himself 
thus ! — "  The  review  and  conclusion  of  the  Leviathan  is,  in  truth,  a  sly  address  to 
Cromwell,  that,  being  out  of  the  kingdom,  and  eo  being  neither  conquered  nor  his 
sulgect,  he  might,  by  his  return,  submit  to  his  government,  and  be  bound  to  obey 
it.  This  review  and  conclusion  he  made  short  enongh  to  hope  that  Crotnwell 
might  read  it ;  where  he  should  not  only  receive  the  pawn  of  his  new  suigect's 
allegiance,  b;  declaring  hia  own  obligations  and  obedience,  but  by  publishing 
such  doetrinea  as,  being  diligently  infused  by  such  a  maalar  in  the  art  of  govern- 
ment, might  aecure  the  people  of  the  kingdom  (over  whom  he  had  no  right  to 
command)  to  acquiesce  and  euhmit  to  his  brutal  power." 

That  there  is  no  eitaggeration  or  misrepresentation  of  fact*  in  these  passages,  with 
the  view  of  injuring  the  character  of  Hobbes,  may  be  confidently  presumed  from 
the  very  honoaraUe  testimony  whiqji  Clarendon  hears,  in  another  part  of  the  same 
work,  to  hia  moral  aa  well  as  intellectual  merits.  "Mr.  Hobbes,"  he  observes, 
"  is  a  man  of  excellent  parts ;  of  great  wit ;  of  some  reading ;  and  of  somewhat 
more  Uiinking  ;  one  who  has  spent  many  years  in  foreign  parts  and  observations ; 
understands  the  learned  as  well  as  modem  languages;  hath  long  had  the  repu- 
tation of  a  great  philosopher  and  iDathematioiao  ;  and  in  his  ^e  hath  had  con- 
versation with  many  worthy  and  extraordinary  men.  In  a  word,  he  is  one  of  tho 
moat  ancient  acquaintance  I  have  in  the  world,  and  of  whom  1  have  always  had 
a  great  esteem,  as  a  man,  who,  besidaa  hia  eminent  learning  and  knowledge,  hath 
been  always  looked  upon  as  a  mim  of  probity,  and  of  a  life  free  from  scandal." 

Note  I,  p.  117. 

It  is  not  easy  to  conceive  how  Descartes  reconciled,  to  hie  own  aatiafaoldon,  hia 

freqnent  use  of  the  word  udislanee,  as  applied  fo  tiie  mind,  with  hia  fiivourite 
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doctrine,  that  the  essence  of  the  mind  conaieta  in  tkoaglit.  Notliing  ean  be  well 
imogtneil  more  i^nptiilosophical  tlmn  this  last  doctdne,  in  whatever  tenne  it  is 
enpreesed  ;  but  to  designate  by  the  name  of  suisfainne,  wliiit  ia  also  called  ikmtghi, 
in  tlie  courae  of  the  Bump  argument  rendera  the  abHurdity  etill  more  glaring  Hum 
it  would  otherwise  hav   b    n 

I  liave   allnded,  inthtxttothdff  htw        thpjl      and  ths 

scholaatio  nodon  of  ei  Bsiance.  A  di  g  t  th  latt  th  w  rd  b  tasse  cor- 
respocda  to  the  Greek  ■»    d  es    mpl  y  d  by  Anstotl    t    d  n  t   the  first  of 

the  predioamenta ;  in  wh  h  t  1  n  al  n  t  ui  aid  th  langi  age  of  the 
schools,  to  signify  ihat  wh  h      pp  rts  iltnl  t  s,      wl    h  hject  t    accidents. 

At  a  period  when  everj  person  hherally  educated  was  actuatomed  to  this  barbarous 
jargon,  it  might  not  appear  altogether  absurd  to  apply  the  term  siiintaJiix  to  the 
humnn  soul,  or  even  to  the  Deity  But,  m  the  present  times,  a  writer  who  ho 
employs  it  may  he  aaaured,  that,  to  a  great  m^onty  of  his  readers,  it  will  be  no 
leas  puzzling  than  it  was  to  Crambe,  m  Maitinna  Sciiblenis,  when  he  first  beard 
it  thus  defined  by  his  master  Coraehus  '  How  extraordinary  does  the  following 
aentencB  now  sound  even  to  a  piiilosophical  ear  ?  and  yet  it  is  copied  from  a  work 
published  little  more  than  seventy  years  ago,  by  the  learned  and  judicious 
Qravesande  :  "  Substantise  sunt  aut  oogitantee,  ant  non  ci^t]mtes  ;  co^tantes  diias 
novimus,  Demn  et  mentem  nostram.  Diue  etiam  Enbtrtautiie,  qnx  non  cogitant, 
nobis  notas  sunt,  spatium  et  corpus." — IntTod.  ad  Phil,  g  19. 

The  Greek  word  oiria  (derived  ftom  the  participle  of  tf/d)  is  not  liable  to  theso 
objectionB,  It  obtrudes  no  sensible  image  on  the  fancy ;  and,  in  this  respect,  has 
a  great  advantage  over  the  Latin  word  si^atanMa.  The  former,  in  its  logical 
acceptation,  is  an  extension  to  Matter,  of  an  idea  originally  derived  from  Mind. 
The  latter  is  aji  extension  to  Mind,  of  an  idea  originally  derived  from  Matter. 

Instead  of  defining  ndad  to  be  a  thiuHng  sj^itaiKe,  it  seems  mnch  more  logi- 
cally onrrect  to  define  it  a  thinking  ieing.  Perhaps  it  would  be  better  still,  to 
avoid,  by  the  nse  of  the  pronoun  that,  any  substantive  whatever,  "  Mind  is  Ihat 
wMob  thinks,  wills,"  &o. 

The  foregoing  remarks  aBbrd  me  an  opportunity  of  exemplilying  what  I  have 
elsewhere  observed  concerning  the  effects  which  the  scholastic  philosophy  has  left 
on  the  present  habits  of  thinking,  even  of  those  who  never  cultivated  that  branch 
of  learning.  In  conaequenco  of  the  stress  laid  on  the  predMomenia,  men  became 
accustomed  in  their  youth  to  imagine,  that  in  order  to  know  the  nature  of  any- 
thing, it  was  aufiiejent  to  knew  under  wha,t  predicaiaemt  or  category  it  ought  ^o  be 
arranged  ;  and  that,  till  this  was  done,  it  remained  to  our  faculties  a  subject  merely 
of  ignorant  wonder.'   Hence  the  impotent  attempt  to  comprehend  under  some  com- 


s  [So  far  was  tain  Idea  carriga,  nl  a  n 

coot  period,  Ihat  BB  Ute  se  1560,  Ke  rea 

taapp;  rldloula  of  tbe  scholastic  Lo^d  and  Meta- 

public  Altpute  held  at  Wi^lmar  belvaei 

phjHCS Is  nnlYMMllj known:  bnl  tewK^nware 

Lutherao  Oivlnea,  BlaciuB  and  Sltigelins,  ■ 

tollo»ii«  quMtion ;— "  Whetha-  orifSnal 
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mon  name  (encb  as  lliat  of  saj)3taiice)  Ihe  heterogeneous  existenceB  of  matter,  of 
miiid,  and  eTen  of  empty  space  ;  and  hecoe  tlia  endJesB  disputes  to  wbicli  the  last 
of  these  words  has  given  rise  in  the  Schools. 

In  OUT  own  times,  Kant  luid  hia  followers  seem  to  have  thought  that  thej'  had 
Ihrown  a  new  and  strong  light  on  the  nature  of  space,  and  also  of  time,  ishen  they 
introdnced  the  wordjorro  {fimia  of  tS*  intellect)  as  a  common  term  apphcable  to 
hotb.  Is  not  this  to  revert  1«  the  scholastic  folly  of  verbal  generalization  ?  And 
is  it  not  evident,  that  of  things  which  are  unijits  (anoh  as  matter,  imtid,  ipaee,  time) 
no  classification  is  practicatle  ?  Indeed,  to  speak  of  elsasi^ng  what  has  nothing 
in  common  itith  anything  else,  is  a  contradiction  in  tfirms.  It  was  thus  that  St. 
Augustine  ielt  when  he  said,  "  Quid  ait  tempus,  si  nemo  quEerat  a  me,  scio ;  si  qiiis 
inierroget,  neacio."  His  idea  evidently  was,  that  although  he  amie):ed  as  clear 
and  precise  a  notion  to  the  word  (ime  as  he  could  do  to  any  ohject  of  homan 
thought,  he  was  ujiaHe  to  find  any  term  more  general  raider  which  it  could  ha 
comprehended  ;  and,  consequently,  nnalile  to  give  any  definition  hj  which  it  might 
be  explained. 

Note  K,  p.  117. 

"  Lea  M6ditationa  da  Doscartaa  parurent  en  1641.  C'6toit,  de  tone  ses  onvrages, 
e«hi!  qu'il  estimoit  le  plus.  Ce  qui  caraotSrise  surtont  cet  ouvrage,  c'est  qu'il 
contient  aa  fameuse  demonstration  de  Dieu  par  I'id^e,  demonstration  si  rep4t6e  de- 
puis,  adoptie  par  les  unes,  et  rejett^e  par  les  antres;  at  qit'il  est  k  premier  oB  la 
dUtimiiion  de  Pespn'i  et  de  la  matiere  soU  parfaiteTiient  divehppU,  car  avant  Des- 
carl«8  on  n'avoit  encore  bien  apprcfondi  les  preuves  philosophiques  de  la  spiritualitfi 
de  rSme." — Eloge  de  Descartes,  par  M.  Tliomas.    Note  20. 

If  the  remarks  in  the  teit  be  correct,  the  characlerialical  merits  of  Descartes' 
Mediiatifmi  do  not  consist  in  the  novelty  of  the  proofs  contained  in  them  of  the 
BpWMoi%r  of  the  soul,  (on  which  point  Descartes  has  added  little  or  nothing  to 
what  had  been  advanced  by  his  predecessors,)  but  in  the  clear  and  decisive  argu- 
menta  by  which  they  ejpoHe  the  absurdity  of  attempting  to  explain  the  mental 
phenomena  Tiyanalt^es  borrowed  from  tlioee  of  matter.  Of  this  distinction,  neither 
Thomas,  nor  Turgot,  nor  D'Alembert,  nor  Condoi'cet,  seem  to  have  been  at  all 

I  quote  from  thn  laat  of  Ihesa  writers  on  additional  proof  of  the  conluaion  of  ideaa 
DpoD  this  point,  still  prevalent  among  the  most  acuta  logicians  "Amai  la  spi- 
ritvaKU  de  VSme,  n'est  pas  une  opinion  qui  ait  hesoin  de  preuves,  mais  le  reaultat 
simple  et  natural  d'un  analyse  exacte  de  noa  idees,  et  de  noa  fainlito  '  — ( Vie  de 
M.  Turgot.)  Subatitnte  for  epirilualiti/  the  word  immatet  lahti/  inl  the  obaerva- 
lion  bocomea  equally  just  and  important. 

Note  L,  p  118 

The  following  eilract  from  Descartes  might  be  easily  mistaken  for  a  passage  in 
the  Novum  Organon. 

"Qnoniam  infanteE  nati  anmi. 
mue,  quam  integrum  nostrie  ra 
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ur,  quiLuB  mm  alitar  videnrar  posse  liberari,  quam  ei  aenitl  in 
vita,  de  iis  omnibas  studearoua  Jubitare.  in  quihns  vel  ininimam  mcertitndiniB  aiin- 
picionera  repeiiemuB. 

"  Qnin  et  iDa  etiam,  de  qnibua  dubitabimua,  utile  Biit  liabere  pro  falsis,  lit  tanto 
cliirius,  qnidnam  certiEsiminin  et  cogiiihi  feciHinimn  sit,  inveDiamus. 

"  Itaqiie  ad  serio  philosophandum,  veritatemque  omnlom  rcram  cogroscibilium 
iudRgandaiu,  priino  omnia  prsejndicia  sunt  deponenda ;  sive  accurate  eat  caiendum, 
ne  ullifl  ei  opinionibua  olim  a  nobis  reoeptis  fidem  habaamtiB,  nisi  prioa,  iia  ad 
novum  esaaiaii  revocalis,  veras  eese  oomperianius,"-— iViiw.  PhU.  Pars  Priin/i, 
§g  lii,  Ixxv. 

Hotwitlietanding  these  and  various  otber  similar  coincidenceB,  it  has  Iwen 
asserted,  with  some  confidence,  that  Descartes  had  never  read  the  worta  of  Bacon, 
"  QuelquBS  auteura  asaurent  que  Deseartea  n'avoit  point  In  les  ouvrages  de  Bacon  ; 
et  il  nous  flit  lui-meme  dans  une  de  ses  lettrea,  qn'il  ne  Int  que  fort  tard  lea  princi- 
paus  onyragBS  de  Galilee." — (JEhige  de  Descartes,  par  Thomas.)  Of  the  veracity 
of  Descari«E  I  have  not  the  slighl«Bt  doubt ;  and  therefore  I  consider  this  last  fact 
(however  eitraordinarj)  as  oomplotBlj  established  bj  his  own  testimony.  But  it 
would  require  more  evidence  than  the  assertions  of  Ihose  naroelesa  writera  alluded 
to  by  Thomas,  ia  convince  me  that  he  had  never  looked  into  an  author  so  highly 
extolled  as  Bscon  is,  in  the  letters  addressed  to  himaelf  by  his  illuatrious  antago- 
nist, Gassendi.  At  any  rate,  if  this  was  aotnally  the  caae,  I  oannot  aubscribe  to 
the  rellecfjon  subjoined  to  the  foregoing  quotation  by  his  eloquent  euli^st :  "  Si 
cela  est,  il  faut  convenir,  que  la  gloire  de  Descartes  en  est  hien  plus  grande," 

[Wlien  the  firat  edition  of  this  Dissertation  was  aent  to  the  press,  I  had  not  an 
opportunity  of  oonsalting  either  the  letters  of  Descartes,  or  his  life  by  Baillet, 
otherwise  I  should  have  espreased  myself  naors  decidedly  with  respect  to  the  sen- 
tence quoted  above  fi'om  Thomas.  The  following  passage  is  from  Baillet : — 
"  Qnoique  Descartes  se  ftit  feit  une  route  tCTito  nouveile,  avant  que  d'avoir  jamaia 
oui  parler  de  ce  grand  homime,  (Bacon,)  ni  de  ses  deeaeine,  il  paroit  n^anmoins  que 
ses  toits  ne  lui  furent  pas  entierement  inutiles.  L'on  voit  en  divers  endroits  de 
ses  lettres  qu'il  ne  d^sapprouvoit  point  sa  nifthode,"  Sec.  [p.  149.]  In  confirmation 
of  this  remart,  the  following  refcrencas  (which  I  have  not  yet  had  it  in  my  power  to 
verify)  are  quoted  in  the  margin  :— Tom.  ii.  da  Lettres,  pp.  330,  494,  and  p.  324,] 

KoTE  M.  p.  131. 

Fi-nia  the  indissoluble  union  between  the  notions  of  colour  and  eirtension,  Dr. 
Berkeley  has  drawn  a  curious,  and,  in  my  opinion,  most  illogical  argument  in 
fevour  of  his  scheme  of  idealism  ; — which,  as  it  may  throw  some  additional  light 
on  the  phenomena  in  qnaation,  I  shall  transcribe  in  his  own  words. 

"  Perhaps,  upon  a  strict  inquury,  we  shall  not  And,  that  even  those  who,  from 
their  birth,  have  grown  up  in  a  conlanuod  habit  of  seeing,  are  still  irrevocably  pre- 
jndiced  on  the  other  side,  to  wit,  in  thinking  what  they  aee  to  be  at  a  distance 
trom  them.  For,  at  this  time,  it  seems  agreed  on  all  hands,  that  colmirs,  which 
are  tlie  proper  Mid  immediate  objects  of  sight,  are  not  without  the  mind.  But 
then,  it  will  be  said,  by  sight  we  have  also  the  ideas  of  extension,  and  figure,  and 
motion ;  all  which  may  well  bo  thooght  vtithoTit,  and  at  some  distance  from  the 
mind,  though  colour  ahonld  not.     In  answer  to  this,  I  appeal  to  any  man's  eiperi- 
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eiice,  whether  the  viaible  extension  of  any  object  doth  not  appeiu-  no  Jiear  to  him 
as  the  colour  of  that  ohject;  nay,  whether  they  do  Dirt  bot)i  seem  to  he  in  t}ie 
anme  place.  Is  not  the  extension  we  see  coloured  ;  and  is  it  possible  for  us,  90 
much  as  in  thought,  to  separate  and  abstract  colour  fTOm  extension?  Now,  where 
the  extension  is,  there  surely  is  the  figure,  and  there  the  motion  too.  I  speak  of 
those  which  are  perceiTcd  by  sight."  ' 

Among  the  multitude  of  arguments  advanced  by  Berkeley,  in  sapport  of  his 
favourite  theoiy,  I  do  not  recollect  anj  tliat  strikes  me  more  with  the  appearance 
of  a  wi]ful  sophism  than  the  foregoing.  It  is  difBcult  to  conceive  liow  so  very 
acute  a  reasoner  should  not  have  perceived  that  his  premises,  in  this  instance,  lead 
ia  a  conclusion  directly  opposite  to  what  he  has  drawn  from  them.  Supposing  all 
mankind  to  bave  an  irresistible  conviction  of  the  outness  and  distance  of  extension 
and  figure,  it  is  veiy  easy  to  explain,  from  the  association  of  ideas,  Sind  from  our 
early  habits  of  inattention  to  the  phenomena  of  consciousneBS,  how  the  sensations 
of  colour  should  appear  to  the  imagination  io  be  ti-aneported  ovi  of  the  mind.  But 
if,  according  to  Berkelej's  doctrines,  the  constitution  of  hnmau  nature  leads  men 
to  helieve  that  extension  and  figure,  and  every  other  quality  of  tlie  material  nni- 
verse,  exists  only  within  themselves,  whence  the  ideas  of  extertud  and  of  internal ; 
ol  remote  OT  of  near  t  When  Berkeley  says,  "lappeal  to  any  man's  experience, 
whether  the  viable  extension  of  any  olyect  doth  not  appear  as  tiear  to  him  as  tho 
colour  of  that  object ;"  how  mnch  more  reasonable  would  it  have  been  to  have 
stated  the  indisputable  fact,  that  the  colour  of  the  object  appears  as  remole  as  its 
exteuMon  and  figure?  Nothing,  in  my  opinion,  can  afford  a  more  conclusive 
proof,  that  the  natural  judgment  ot  the  mind  is  against  the  inference  just  quoted 
from  Berkeley,  than  the  problem  of  D'Alemhert,  which  has  given  occasion  to  this 
discussion. 

Note  N,  p.  138. 

It  is  observed  by  Dr.  Reid,  that  "  tlie  system  which  is  now  generally  received 
with  regard  to  the  mind  and  its  operations,  derives  not  only  its  spirit  from  Des- 
cartes, but  its  tiindamental  principles  ;  and  that,  after  all  lie  improvements  made 
by  Malebianche,  Locke,  Berkeley,  and  Hume,  it  may  sHIl  he  called  the  Oartesiaii. 
system." — Oondusion  of  the  Inquiry  iido  tJie  Human  Mind. 

The  part  of  the  Cartesian  system  here  alluded  to  is  the  hypo  h  h      he 

commonioation  hatweon  the  mind  and  external  objects  is  carried  on  by  m    n      f 
ideas  or  imager; — not,   indeed,  transmitted j'rom  v>ilhovi,  (as  th    A       le 
supposed,)  through  the  channel  of  the  senses,  hut  nevertheless  beann     a      ati  n 
to  the  qualities  perceived,  analogous  to  that  of  an  impression  on  b      to   h 
by  whi<ii  it  was  stamped.    In  this  last  assumpdon,  Aristoile  and  D    carte   ag     d 
perfectly ;  and  the  chief  diflference  between  them  was,  that  Descart      { a    a   d 
rather  kept  out  of  view,  the  more  obvious  absurdities  of  the  old  theory,  by  rejecting 
the  oninlelligible  anpposition  of  intentional  species,  and  by  sebstituting,  instead  of 
the  word  image,  the  more  indefinite  and  ambiguous  word  idea. 

Btit  there  was  another  and  very  important  stop  made  by  Descartes,  in  restricting 

the  ideal  Theory  to   the  primary  qualities  of  matter;  its  secondary  qualities  (of 

colour,  sound,  smell,  taste,  heat,  and  cold)  having,  according  to  him,  no  more 

reseBManee  to  the  sensations  by  means  of  which  they  are  perceived,  tlian  arbitrary 

'  Elian  louard  a  Xtic  Thcmil  of  VSiloi,  p.  25i. 

VOL.  I.  2  M 
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Eoonds  liaTa  to  the  things  tlicy  denote,  or  (he  edge  of  a  swotii  to  t!io  pain  it  miiy 
nccaeion.  {iVtnc.  Pare  iv.  #g  197,  198.)  To  this  doctrine  he  frenuentlj  recurs 
in  other  parts  of  hia  works. 

In  tLeso  modifications  of  the  Aristotelian  Theoiy  of  Perception,  Locke  ac- 
quiesced entirBly ;  oirplicitlj  aaaerting,  that  "  the  idea)  of  primary  qualities  are 
reeemblances  of  them,  but  that  the  iffcoa  of  sacondarj  qualities  have  no  reeemhlance 
to  them  at  all."— £8so^,  B.  ii.  c.  yiii.  #  16. 

When  pressed  hy  Gassendi  to  eiplain  how  images  of  extension  and  iignre  con 
ciist  in  an  unejttended  mind,  Descartea  expresses  himself  thus  :  "  Qu^ris  qnomoilo 
BXJstimem  in  me  subjeeto  inesteneo  recipi  posse  apeciem  ideamre  corporis  quod 
estensuiu  eat.  Eespondeo  nnllam  speciem  corpoream  in  mente  recipi,  sod  puram 
iatelleetioneni  tam  rei  corporesa  qnam  incorpore*  fieri  abeq^ue  ulla  specie  cor- 
porea ;  ad  imaginationem  vero,  quie  non  nisi  de  rebus  corporeis  ease  potest,  opus 
qnidem  esse  spede  qme  sit  verum  corpus,  et  ad  qaam  mens  se  appKcet,  sed  non 
quie  in  mentc  recipiatur  "^RespnusUi  de.  m  jMte  m  jftrtom  Meditaiumem  objecta 

In  this  reply  it  ia  manifestiy  assumed  as  an  indisputable  principle,  that  the 
immediate  otgects  of  our  thoughts,  when  wc  wiagine  or  coiuxive  the  primary 
qualities  of  extenaiou  and  figure,  are  idfOs  or  speeUt  of  these  qaalifiee ;  and,  of 
consequence,  are  Ihemselvca  extended  and  %ured.  Had  it  only  occurred  to  him 
bD  apply  {mvtalis  mviajidia)  to  the  perception  a! primary  qoalitiea,  his  own  account 
of  the  perception  of  eeeondar^  qualities,  (that  it  is  obtaiued,  to  wit,  by  the  media 
of  sensations  mora  analogous  to  arbitrary  signs,  than  to  stamps  of  pictures,)  he 
might  have  eluded  the  difficulty  started  by  Qaseendi,  without  bebg  reduced  t« 
the  disagreeable  necessity  of  supposing  his  idea)  or  kaage»  to  exist  in  the  brain, 
and  not  in  the  mind.  The  language  of  Mr.  Ijocke,  it  is  ohsecvahle,  sometimes 
implies  the  one  of  these  hypotheses,  and  sometimes  the  other. 

It  was  plainly  with  the  view  of  escaping  from  the  dilemioa  proposed  by  Gassendi 
to  Descartes,  that  Newton  and  Clarke  were  led  to  adopt  a  mode  of  speaking  con- 
cerning perception,  approaching  Tery  nearly  to  the  language  of  DesoarleB.  "Is 
not,"  says  Newton,  "  the  sensorium  of  animals  tiie  place  where  the  sentient  sub- 
stance upreseni;  and  to  whicli  the  sensible  species  of  things  are  brought,  throi^h 
the  nerves  wid  brain,  that  there  they  may  be  perceived  by  the  mind  jjreaenl  in  that 
placef"  And  slill  more  confidently  Dr.  Clarke  :  "  Without  being  present  to  the 
images  of  the  things  perceived,  the  soul  could  not  possibly  perceive  them.  A 
living  substance  can  only  there  perceive  where  it  is  present.  Nothing  can  any 
more  act  or  bo  acted  upon  ie!i£Te  it  ia  not  present,  than  it  can  wlien  it  is  not." 
The  diatinciion  between  primary  and  secondary  qualities  was  afterwards  rejected 
by  Berkeley,  in.  the  course  of  his  argument  agiunst  the  existence  of  matter ;  but 
he  continued  to  retain  the  language  of  Descartes  concerning  ideas,  and  to  consider 
them  as  the  imme^ale,  or  rather  as  the  only  ohjects  of  our  thoughts,  wherever  the 
external  senses  are  concerned.  Mr.  Hume's  notions  and  expreasions  on  the 
subject  are  very  nearly  the  same. 

I  thought  it  necessary  to  enter  into  these  details,  in  order  to  show  with  what 
limitations  the  remark  quoted  from  Dr.  Heid  in  the  beginning  of  this  note  ought 
to  be  received.  It  is  certainly  true,  that  the  Cartesian  system  may  be  said  to 
form  the  groundwork  of  Locke's  Theory  of  Pcrcpption,  as  well  as  of  the  sceptical 
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conclusions  deduced  from  it  by  Eei'keley  and  Hume ;  but  it  is  not  tbe  less  iJTie, 
tbat  it  fonnfl  edso  the  groniidwork  of  all  tliat  has  since  been  done  towards  tbe 
Bubatitution,  in  place  of  this  scepticism,  of  a  more  solid  fabric  of  melapbyaical 

Note  O,  p.  139. 

Atfec  tbs  pains  tsten  by  Descartes  to  ascertdn  tbe  seat  of  the  soul,  it  is  sur- 
prising to  find  one  of  the  moet  learned  English  divinos  of  iho  seventeenth  cantury 
{Dr.  Heuvy  More)  aeoosing  him  a&  an  fJiettor  of  the  dangerous  heresy  of  JTaffifttem. 
Of  this  heresy  Dr.  More  represents  Descartes  aa  the  chief  author;  and,  at  the 
same  time,  speaks  of  it  as  so  completely  eitravaganf,  tbat  ho  is  at  a  loss  whether 
to  treat  it  as  a  seiious  opinion  of  Ihe*  pbilosophor,  or  as  tbe  jest  of  a  buffi)on. 
"  The  chief  author  and  leader  of  the  Kullilasts,"  he  tells  ns,  "  seems  to  haTo  been 
ih,ai  phmaat  toii,  Reaotas  Desaartee,  irho,  by  his  jootdar  metaphyuoal  medita- 
dons,  has  luxated  and  distorted  tbe  rational  faculties  of  some  otherwise  sober  and 
quick-witted  persons." — [It  is  not  easy  (considering  tbe  acknowledged  simplicity 
and  integrity  of  More'e  character)  to  reconcile  these  sarcastic  and  eontempluous 
expiessions,  with  the  unqualified  praise  lavished  on  Descartes  in  the  course  of 
their  epistolary  con-espondence,— (See  Cartesii  Epht-  Pars  i.  Ep.  66,  eJ  $eq.)  In 
a  letter,  too,  addressed  to  M.  Clerselier,  five  years  after  the  death  of  Deseartes, 
More  expresses  liimself  thus: — "In  nominem  aptiua  quadrat,  quam  in  divinum 
ilium  virum,  Horaljanom  illvid, — '  Qui  nU  mrMlur  I'lWpie,'  "  At  the  end  of  this 
letter,  he  snbsoribes  himself,  "  Tibi  Cartesiaaiaqae  mtmSms  addictUsimi^,  B.  M." 
With  respect  to  these  inconsisteBcies  in  the  language  of  More,  see  Ballet,  Vie 
de  Deseartes,  livre  vii.  cht^.  15,]  To  those  who  are  ai  all  acquainted  with  tbe 
pbiloaopEy  of  Descartes,  it  is  mmeoeasfuy  to  observe,  that,  so  far  from  being  a 
NuUibist,  be  valued  himself  not  a  litfle  on  having  fixed  the  precise  k6i  of  the  soul 
with  a  degree  of  accuracy  unthougbt  of  by  any  of  bis  predecessors.  Aa  he  held, 
however,  that  the  soul  was  uaextetidecl,  and  as  More  happened  to  conceive  tbat 
nothing  which  was  unextended  could  have  any  iiference  to  place,  be  seems  to 
have  thought  himself  entitled  to  impute  to  Desoartes,  in  direct  opposition  to  his 
own  words,  the  latter  of  these  opinions  aa  well  as  the  former.  "  Tbe  true  notion 
of  a,  spirit,"  according  to  More,  "  is  tbat  of  an  eitonded  poneti'able  suhstance, 
logically  and  intellectually  divisible,  but  not  physically  disceniiUe  into  parts." 

Whoever  has  the  curiosity  to  look  into  tbe  works  of  this  once  admired,  and,  in 
truth,  very  able  logician,  will  easily  discover  that  bis  alarm  at  the  philosophy  of 
Descartes  was  really  occasioned,  not  by  the  scheme  of  nuliibmn,  but  by  tJie 
Cartesian  doctrine  of  the  wmr^xtermort,  of  mind,  which  More  thought  incon- 
sisbsnt  with  a  bindamental  article  in  bis  own  creed — tbe  existence  of  witches  and 
apparitions.  To  hint  at  any  doubt  about  either,  or  even  to  hold  any  opinioo  tbat 
seemed  to  weaken  their  credibil'ty     ppe      d  i     tb's  II  nt  p       n  qu't    a 

aufiicient  proof  of  complete  atheism 

The  observations  of  More  on  '  th  tru  t  t  p  t  (  fra  ted  ir  m  his 
EfuHdridion  Mthieum)    were    afterward      rep  bb  b  d  Ql  n  ill      boiL      pen 

witobcrait ; — a  work  (as  I  before  m  Qt  ned)  proceedmg  ft  m  th  san  p  n  w  th 
the  Scepsis  Sdeatifica,  one  ofth  mta  tead  nj,nalpodutn  f  hh 
Engbsh  philosophy  bad  then  to  boast 

If  some  of  tbe  foregoing  partic\l         h   ill     t  fi   t     f,l  t    pp  a      nw    thy    1 
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a  hiatorjcal  akstch  of  the  progress  of  aoience,  I  mast  beg  leave  to 
remind  mj  readers,  that  tliej  belong  to  a  history  of  still  higher  importance  and 
dignity — that  of  the  progrees  of  Eeeson,  and  of  the  Human  Mind. 

Note  P,  p.  141. 

For  an  interesting  stetch  of  tho  chief  events  in  the  life  of  Descartes,  see  tlie 
Notes  annexed  to  his  Eloge  by  Thomas ;  where  also  is  to  be  found  a  very  pleasing 
and  lively  portrait  of  his  moral  qualities.  As  for  tho  diatinguisliing  merits  of  the 
Cartesian  philosophy,  and  more  parfjcularlj  of  the  Cartesiam  metaphysics,  it  was 
a  subject  peculiarly  ill  adapted  to  the  pen  of  thia  amiahle  and  eloquent,  but  verbose 
and  declamatcry  academidan. 

I  am  douhtfiil,  too,  if  Thomas  has  not  gone  too  far,  in  the  following  passago,  on 
a  subject  of  which  he  was  much  morn  competent  to  judge  than  of  some  others 
which  he  has  ventured  to  (liscnes.  "  L'imagination  hrillante  de  Descartes  se  de- 
cile partout  dans  sBs  onyr^eB ;  et  B'il  n'avoit  voulu  etre  ni  gfiomStre  ni  philosophe, 
il  n'auroit  tenu  qn'h  lui  d'etre  le  pliia  bel  esprit  de  son  temps."  Whatever  opinion 
may  be  fermed  on  this  last  assertion,  it  will  not  be  disputed  by  those  who  have 
studied  Descartes,  that  his  pJtUosophical  style  is  remarkahly  dry,  concise,  and 
severe.  Its  great  merit  lies  in  its  singular  precision  and  perspicuity ;  a  perspicuity, 
however,  which  does  not  dispense  with  a  moment's  relaiation  in  the  reader's  atten- 
lion,  the  autlior  seldom  repeating  his  remarks,  and  hardly  ever  attempting  to  illus- 
trate or  to  enforce  them  either  by  reasoning  or  by  examples.  In  all  these  respects, 
his  style  forms  a  completo  contrast  to  that  of  Bacon's. 

In  Descartes'  epietolary  compositions,  indeed,  ample  evidences  are  to  be  found 
of  his  vivacity  and  lancy,  as  welt  as  of  his  classical  taste.  One  of  the  most  remark- 
able ia  a  letter  addressed  to  Balzac,  in  which  he  gives  his  reasons  for  preferrmg 
Holland  to  all  other  countries,  not  only  as  a  tranquil,  bat  as  an  agreeable  residence 
for  a  philosopher ;  and  enters  into  some  veiy  engaging  details  concerning  his  own 
petty  Iiabits.  The  praise  bestowed  on  (liis  letter  by  Thomas  is  by  no  means  ostra- 
vagant,  when  he  compares  it  to  the  !iest  of  Balzac's.  "  Je  ne  Sfais  s'il  y  a  rien 
dans  tout  Balzac  ou  il  y  ait  antant  d'esprit  et  d'agremant." 

Note  Q,  p.  147. 

It  is  an.  error  common  to  by  far  the  greater  number  of  modem  metaphysicians, 
to  suppose  that  there  is  no  medium  between  the  innate  ideas  of  Descartes,  and  tho 
opposite  tlieory  of  Gassendi.  In  a  very  ingenious  and  learned  essay  on  Pbiloso- 
phioai  Pr^'udices,  by  M.  Tremblay,'  I  find  the  following  sentence: — "  Mais  I'ex- 
p^rience  dement  ce  sysl^me  dea  id^es  inn^ea,  puisque  la  privation  d'un  sens  em- 
porte  avec  elle  la  privaHon  des  idiee  attachSes  Sk  ce  sens,  comme  I'a  remarque 
nilustre  auteur  de  VJEesai  Anotpiiqtie  sut  he  FacidtSs  de.  VArne." 

What  are  we  to  understand  by  the  remark  here  ascribed  lo  Mr.  Bonnet?  Does 
it  mean  nothing  more  than  this,  that  to  a  peraon  bom  blind  no  instmction  can 
convey  an  idea  of  colours,  nor  to  a  person  horn  deaf,  of  sounds?  A  remark  of 
this  sort  surely  did  not  need  to  be  sanctioQed  by  the  united  names  of  Bonnet  and 
of  Trembley ;  Nor,  indeed,  does  it  bear  in  the  slightest  degree  on  the  point  in  dis- 
pute. The  question  is  not  about  our  ideas  of  the  material  world,  but  about  those 
'  Ettai  II!'  la  Prijagti,  be.    Henfcbstel,  1 79D, 
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ideas  on  metapliyeical  and  moral  Biibjeota,  which  may  be  equally  imparted  to  the 
blind  and  fo  the  deaf;  enabling  them  to  arrive  at  the  Itnowlodge  of  the  Biuno 
truths,  and  exciting  in  tiieir  minds  ttie  same  moval  emotioiis,  TIio  signs  employed 
in  the  reaaonings  of  these  two  classes  of  persons  will  of  coursB  excite  by  associa- 
tion, in  their  respective  Eaneies,  very  different  raalerial  itnagea;  but  whence  the 
origin  of  the  physical  aad  moral  notions  of  which  these  signs  are  the  vehicle,  and 
for  su^eeting  which,  oK  sets  of  signs  seem  to  be  equally  Stted?  The  aaloniahing 
scientiSc  attainments  of  many  persons,  blind  from  their  birth,  and  the  progress 
lately  msde  in  the  instruction  of  the  deaf,  furnish  palpable  and  incontestable  pioofs 
of  the  flimainaas  of  this  article  of  the  Epicurean  philosophy ;  so  completely  verifled 
is  now  the  original  and  profound  oonclosion  long  ago  formed  by  Dalgarno-— "  That 
the  sou!  can  eiert  her  powers  by  the  ministry  ot  any  of  the  senses :  And,  there- 
fore, when  she  is  deprived  of  her  principal  secretaries,  the  eye  and  the  ear,  then 
she  must  be  contented  vnth  the  service  of  her  lackeys  and  scnilione,  the  other 
senses,  ivhich  are  no  less  tme  and  faithful  to  their  mistress  than  the  eye  and  the 
ear,  but  not  so  quick  for  dispatch." — Didascahcophua,  &o.,  Oxford,  1680. 

I  was  once  in  hopes  of  being  able  to  throw  a  stili  stroDger  light  on  the  subject 
of  this  note,  by  attempting  to  ascertain  experimentally  the  possibility  of  awakening 
and  cullivatiug  the  dormant  powers  of  a  boy  destitute  of  the  organs  ha\h  of  sight 
and  of  hearing,  but  miexpeoted  occmrences  have  disappointed  my  expectations. 

I  have  just  learned  that  a  case  somewhat  similar,  though  not  quite  so  favourable 
in  all  its  circumstances,  has  recently  occurred  in  the  state  of  Connecticut  in  New 
England ;  and  I  have  the  satisfaction  fo  add,  there  is  some  probability  that  so 
rare  an  opportimity  for  philosophical  observations  and  expenmenls  will  not  be 
overlooked  in  that  quarter  of  the  world. 

NoTK  K,  p.  149. 
Of  Gassendi's  orttodoxj  as  a  Roman  Catholic  divine,  he  lias  left  a  very  curious 
memorial,  in  an  inaugural  disconrse  pronounced  in  X645,  before  Cardinal  Riche- 
lieu,* when  he  entered  on  the  duties  of  hia  office  as  Begins  Professor  of  Mathe- 
matics at  Paris.  The  great  object  of  the  oration  is  to  apologise  to  his  auditors  for 
bis  having  abandoned  his  ecclesiastical  functions,  to  teach  and  cultivate  the  pro- 
fane science  of  geometry.  With  this  view,  he  proposes  to  explain  <uid  illustrate 
the  saying  of  Plato,  who,  being  questioned  about  the  employment  of  tJie  Supreme 
Bemg,  Miavfered  riw/iiTjir.  Toy  eii».  In  the  pvosecntion  of  tins  ai^ument,  he  ex- 
presses himself  thus  on  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity: — 

'  Anne  promde  hoc  adorandum  Tnnitatis  mystenum  habebimus  rnrsus  nt  sphie 
ram,  cujus  quasi  cpntrum  sit  Pater  .^temus,  qai  totius  divinitatis  funs,  ongo, 
pnucipium  itecommodate  dicitnr ,  circnniterentu  Fdius,  in  quo  legitui  habitare 
plenitude  Divmltatis,  et  radii  eentio  cin-umferentiaeque  intercedentes  fejuntus 
Sanctus,  qui  est  Patns  et  Fihi  nexus,  Tini.idnmque  mutuum?  Anne  potms 
dicendom  est  eminere  m  hoc  m>  steno  qmcquid  subhmo  magmficumque  humans 
geometna  etiamnum  requint  ?  Percelebre  est  latere  eam  adhm.  qtiam  qnadratu- 
ram  circidi  vocant  atque  idcirco  m  eo  esse,  ut  deaenbat  tnangidum,  cuios  si 
basin  ostendenC  circuh  ambitui  eequalem,  tum  demum  esse  circulo  triangulum 
ffiquale  demon^rat     At  m  hoe  mysteno  augustiEsuno  glonosi^sima  Peraonarum 
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Trias  ita  iaflnitce  easentife,  ipsitisque  ftecnndilali,  tanqt^am  circulo  eisequatur,  Geu, 
nt  sic  loqiiar,  et  veiiuE  quidcm,  penitua  ideotificatur ;  ut  cum  sit  omaiom,  et  cu- 
jusqae  ttna,  afque  eadem  essentia,  una  proinde  ac  eadem  sit  immensitas,  astemitaa, 
at  periectioniiiii  pleaitiido. 

"  8iO|  cum  nondmn  norit  humana  geometria  Inspcara  angnlum  dividcreye  pt 
citra  accommodatioQem  meohanii^ain,  ostsndere  diviauin  case  in  Ina  'equ'kha 
liabenras  in  hocce  mysterio  imam  eessntiain  non  tarn  tnseotam  quam  mtegram 
communicaCam  in  tria  tequalia  eupposita,  qaie  cum  siniul,  sigillatim  |ue  totam 
individuamqne  posaideant,  sint  inter  se  tamnn  realiter  distmtta 

The  rest  of  the  oration  ia  composed  ia  exactly  tlie  same  taste 

The  toDowing  interesting  particnlara  of  Gassendi  s  death  are  reiiOr Jed  bj 
SorbJJre  r — 

"Extremam  tomen  lioram  imminentem  eentiens,  quod  reliquam  erat  viiium 
impendendtun  eiiEtimatit  prfeparando  ad  mork:iii  ammo.  Itatiae  significavit,  ut 
qaamprimnm  vocaretar  Sacerdoa,  in  ci^ub  aurem,  dmu  fori  poterat,  peccata  aiia 
eflHinderet  .  .  .  Dein,  at  nihil  perfectie  ChriBtJani  militia  armatnrae  deesaet,  saoro 
inungi  oleo  effiagitavit.  Ad  quam  cieremoniam  animo  attendens,  com  saceidos 
aurea  innngens  pronimdaret  verba  solennia,  et  lapsa  qitodam  memonas  dixiseet, 
Tndvlffeat  tibi  Dormmis  qaidqaid  per  odoratam  peceasts,  reposnit  statim  «ger, 
imo  per  auditmn :  adao  intentna  erat  rei  gravisainifB,  et  eluendatnm  sordinm  vel 
miniroanun  cupidnm  se  et  aitibundum  gerebat." — Sorberi  Prtefatio. 

Having  mentioned  in  tbe  test  tbe  avowed  partialrtj  of  Gassendi  for  tie  Epicurean 
etbics,  it  is  but  justice  to  his  memory  to  add,  that  his  own  babita  were,  in  every 
respect,  the  reverse  of  those  commonly  imputed  to  this  school.  "  Ad  privatam 
Qaesendi  vitim  sffipius  attendens,"  says  Sortiere,  "aoaohoretam  aJiqnem  cemere 
•mibi  videor,  qui  media  in  urbe  vitam  inatitnit  piano  ad  monacbi  Heverioris  nor- 
mam;  adeo  paupertalem,  caatitatem  et  obedientiam  coluit;  qaan([uam  sine  ullo 
voto  tria  ista  vota  aolviBee  videatnr. — Abstemlus  erat  sponte  sua,  ptisanam  tepidam 
bibena  pnlmoni  refiigerando  humectandoque.  Came  rare,  lierbis  s^jhus,  ac  ma- 
eerata  offit  mane  et  vespere  utebatnr." — Ibii. 

TO  DISSEETATION,  PART  SECOND.— NOTES  FROM  S  TO  EEE. 

Note  S,  p.  216- 
It  deserves  to  be  remarked,  as  a  ciruumstanOT  which  throws  considerable  Hght 
on  the  literary  history  of  Scotland  during  the  latter  half  of  the  eighteenth  oentory, 
that,  from  time  immemorial,  a  ooatinued  intercourse  had  been  fcept  up  between 
Scotland  and  the  Continent.  To  all  who  were  destined  for  the  profession  of  law, 
an  education  either  at  a  Dntch  or  Frenoli  imiverailj  was  considered  as  almost 
eaaential.  The  case  was  nearly  tliG  same  in  the  profbsaion  of  physio ;  and,  even 
among  the  Scottish  clergy,  I  have  conversed,  in  my  youth,  with  some  old  men  who 
had  studied  theology  in  Holland  or  in  Germany,  Of  our  smaller  country  gentle- 
men, roaident  on  their  own  estates,  (an  order  of  men  which,  from  various  ciuses, 
has  now,  alaa  I  totally  vaniahed.)  there  was  scarcely  one  who  had  not  enjoyed  the 
benefit  of  a  university  education ;  and  very  few  of  those  who  could  afford  the  ex- 
pense of  foreign  travel,  who  had  not  visited  France  and  Italy.    Lord  Monboddo 
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sumewfiei'o  nieutioiis,  lo  tiie  lioiiour  of  hia  fetlier,  tliat  he  sold  pai't  of  liit  SBtaie  lo 
cnaUo  hiiDSsIf  (liis  eldest  son)  to  pursue  hie  studies  at  the  TTniversity  of  Groiiingcn. 
The  conetjuit  Influx  of  information  and  of  liberality  from  abro^  which  was  thuH 
kept  up  in  Scotlajid  in  conseqnsnce  of  the  ancient  habita  and  manners  of  the 
liBople,  may  help  to  acooont  for  the  sudden  burst  of  genius,  wMeh  to  a  foreigner 
ninat  seem  to  have  eprung  up  in  this  country  by  a  sort  of  enchantment,  soon  after 
the  Itel:«lKen  of  1745.  The  great  step  then  made  was  in  the  art  of  English  com- 
position. Inthemaihematieal  Bcienoes,  whero  the  gi-aeOB  of  writin  ha  n  pla 
Seotland  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  its  inhabitaats,  was  neve  fi  m  ho  un 
of  Neper,  left  behind  by  any  counti'j  in  Europe ;  nor  ought  it  to  be  f  e  tt  that 
the  pliiloeophy  of  Newton  was  pubhcly  taught  by  David  Gregory  at  E  Iinbu  gl 
and  by  his  brother  James  Gregory  at  St.  Andrew's,  before  it  was  able  to  a  pplant 
the  vortices  of  Descartes  in  that  very  tmiTorsity  of  which  Newton  was  a  m  mbe 
The  case  was  similar  in  every  other  hbcral  pursuit,  where  an  ignoran  e  f  the  d  h 
cacies  of  the  English  foague  was  not  an  insuperable  bar  to  distincboii.  Even  in 
the  study  of  eloq^nence,  as  far  as  it  was  attainable  in  their  own  yeraacular  idiom, 
some  of  the  Scottish  pleaders,  about  the  era  when  the  two  kingdoms  were  united, 
seem  ambitiously,  and  not  altogether  unsuccessiiilly,  to  have  formed  themselves 
upon  models,  which,  in  modem  times,  it  has  been  conmiouly  supposed  to  be  more 
safe  to  admire  than  to  imitate.*  Of  tho  progi'eBS  made  in  this  part  of  the  island  in 
Metaphysical  and  Ethical  Studies,  at  a  period  long  prior  to  that  wliicli  is  commoidy 
considered  as  the  commencement  of  our  hterary  history,  1  shall  afterwards  have 
oooaaion  to  speak.  At  present,  I  shall  only  observe,  that  it  was  in  the  Scottish  uni- 
versities that  the  philosophy  of  Locke,  as  weD  as  that  of  Newton,  was  first  adopted 
ns  a  branch  of  academical  education. 

Note  T,  p,  220. 

Extract  of  a  letter  from  M.  Allamand  to  Mr.  Gibbon. — See  Gibbon's  Miacell- 
aneom  Wm-h. 

"  Yous  avez  sans  doitte  raison  de  dire  que  lea  propositions  cvideutes  dont  il 
s'a^t,  ne  sent  pas  de  simples  idees,  mais  des  jugemens.  Maia  ayea  aussi  la  com- 
plaisance de  reconnoitre  que  M.  Locke  les  alleguant  en  exemple  d'idces  qui  passent 
pour  innfiee,  et  qui  na  le  sont  pas  seloti  lui,  e'il  y  a  ici  de  la  roeprise,  c'est  hi  qu'il 


Fur  Hii8  we  have  the  auUiority  of  Whiaton, 

phiioaopby.    The  remsiDing  twealy-two  poai- 

Uoni  ars  »  compend  of  NowUm'a  Prhidpla. 

This  KSfiii,  as  iiai  tbe  custom  at  that  time  In 

.r.  Beid.  »h<.  »M  a  nephow  of  the  too  Gro- 

(he  geoWsh  UnivsrStlas,  ivsa  to  be  ilofenflEd  in 

s.    "Mr.  GregoryhadahTMdjcniBeaseyeral 

Ib  EchDlais  ta  kcsp  A«b.  as  oe  cAU  them. 

to  thMT  taking  their  degree.  "—Hntton's  Halhe- 

iimlical  SictumarffSi^piilaiient  by  Dr.  Krfd 

ij;  wbile  ■»  at  OmnbridBa,  poor  wralJaieB, 

W  Uie  arUcle  Orrsori,. 

B  See  a  splendid  eulogium  in  Uio  Lalln  lan- 

(.™»iiA 

guage,  by  Sir  Oeorgc  Madienaie,  on  Hie  niott 

I  have  bj  me,"  says  Dr.  Reid.  "a  !*«*» 

tedat  Bato&u^h,lfl«l,bj  James  Gregorj, 

wMol  Ihal  tiBjH  ProfeBBjr  of  PhUoaophy 

terlug  toucbea  of  a  trienilly  hand,  bisportrailE 

It.  Andrews,  iwntalning  Iwfniy-flvo  po«l- 

caji  BCBToelj  be  supposed  not  to  have  horne  a 

i-,  Uio  flirt  three  relMing  to  loffc,  and  fiio 
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ft,ut  relarer  la-deeans,  et  non  pae  moi,  qui  n'tiTois  autre  chose  &  fiiire  qu'i  tfifnter 
ea.  DLaniere  de  raiaonnei'  centre  llnneit^  de  ces  idfes  on  jugemenB  lit.  D'wUears, 
Monsieur,  vons  remorquerea,  s'i!  vous  plait,  que  dane  cette  dispute  il  s'agit  en  efiot, 
de  aavtiir  si  certaines  TCrites  evideutes  et  communes,  et  non  paa  seulement  cer- 
taines  id^s  simplea,  sent  innfes  on  non.  Ceni:  qui  oHirraent,  ne  donnant  guBra 
pour  esejnplB  d'ideea  aimplee  qui  le  soyent,  que  cellos  de  Dien,  de  I'onitf,  et  de  I'ei- 
iateoce  ;  les  autres  esemplee  sont  pria  de  propositions  completee,  que  tous  appeUez 
jugemenB. 

"  Mais,  ditea  toub,  7  aura-i-il  done  dea  jugemens  inuls  ?  I*  jugement  est  il 
antre  choae  qu'un  acte  de  nos  faculty  inteQectaelles  dans  la  comparaison  des 
idfea  ?  Le  jugeraent  but  les  Toiites  evidentea,  n'est  it  pas  una  simpla  vue  de  ces 
v^rit^s  la,  on  simple  coup-d'ieil  que  I'esprit  jette  sur  elles  ?  J'accorde  tout  cela. 
Mi  de  grace,  ju'esf  ce  qa'  id6e  ?  N'tgt  ce  pae  vue,  oit  amp-d'iBll,  it  vo«3  voidez  ? 
Cenx  qui  deSnisaent  I'idee  autrement,  ne  s'Sloignent-ils  pas  yisiblement  dn  sees  at 
de  I'inteution  da  mot?  IHre  que  lea  idles  sont  lea  eapeixg  des  choses  imprimees 
dans  I'esprit,  comme  I'imaga  da  I'olijet  sensible  est  trade  dans  I'teil,  n'eat  ce  pas 
jai^uneT  plutSt  que  d^nir?  Or  c'est  la  fante,  qu'ont  fait  toua  las  metaphyBiciena, 
et  qnoique  M.  Locke  I'ait  bien  sentia,  51  a  jnieux  aime  se  Keber  centre  em,  et  tirer 
centre  les  girouetlea  de  la  place,  que  s'appHquer  ^  dfimeler  ce  galimatias.  Que 
n'a-t-il  dit,  non  seiilement  iln'j  a  pointd'idees  inures  dans  le  aenade  ces  Messieurs; 
mais  il  a'y  a  point  d'idies  da  Unit  dans  ce  sens  to ,-  toute  idSe  est  itji  acte,  mte  vue, 
tm  cowp-d'teil  de  Veeprit.  DilB  lors  demander  a'il  y  a  des  idSes  Innees,  c'ast  de- 
mander  a'il  y  a  certaineB  vSritee  si  ^videntes  et  si  communes  qae  lout  esprit  non 
stupide  puisse  natnrellemeut,  sans  culture  et  sans  mM~tre,  sans  diacuasioe,  sane 
raisonnement,  lea  reconnoitre  d'un  coup-d'teil,  et  souvent  meuie  aana  s'aperceyoir 
qu'on  jette  ce  coup-d'teil.  L'affirmative  me  paroit  incontestable,  et  aeloo  moi,  la 
question  est  vuidee  par  la. 

"  Mdntenant  prenea  garde,  Monsieur,  que  cetie  maniere  d'entendre  i'afiaire,  va 
na  but  des  partisans  des  idles  innees,  tout  comme  la  leur ;  et  par  la  meme  contre- 
dit  M.  Locke  dans  le  sien.  Car  ponrquoi  voudroit-on  qu'il  y  a  eu  des  idlea  innles? 
Cost  pour  en  oppoaer  la  certitude  et  I'lTidance  an  doute  nniverael  des  sceptiquea, 
qui  est  mine  d'un  aeul  coup,  a'il  y  a  dea  vlrit^s  dont  la  tub  soil  n&essaire  et  na- 
turelle  fk  Itomme.    O  sen       M      '        qn    '   puis  1  ur  d'         la  dans  ma 

fiifon  d'espliquer  lac  uassibn  prtjanrd    aires  des  ideea 

innees  dana  lalenr.    E       il  q         mb      n    mm  d     un  pe    M  Locke,  qni, 

sans   ae  dfolarer  Pjrrh       nai  «  nnputrpd         be   poor  le 

lyrrhonisme,  et  a  be  P      n  nbu    S       n    rr     d  n  A  force  de 

vouloir  marquep  Ice  bo        d   n        nn  is  anca         q  saire,  il  e, 

quelquefois  tout  mis       b  m 

Note  U,  p.  222. 

"A  decisive  proof  of  IMb  is  afforded  bj  the  allusions  to  Locke's  doctrines  in  the 
dramatic  pieces  then  in  poMiesaion  of  the  French  stage,"  &v. 

In  a  comedy  of  Destoucbes,  (entitled  La  Fai/sse  Agnes,)  which  must  have  boon 
written  long  before  the  period  in  question,'  the  heroine,  a  lively  and  accompiiahed 
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girl,  supposed  to  be  just  amved  from  Paris  at  her  futher'a  house  in  Poikiu,  is  in- 
troduced as  Erst  aBSuming  the  appearance  of  imboollitj,  in  order  to  get  rid  cf  a  dis- 
agreeable lover  ;  and,  afterwards,  as  plaading  her  own  cause  in  a  mock  trial  before 
an  absurd  old  president  and  two  provincial  ladies,  to  convince  them  that  she  is  in 
reality  not  out  of  her  senses.  In  the  conrse  of  her  argument  on  this  subject,  she 
endeavours  to  astonish  her  judges  by  an  ironical  display  of  her  philosophical  know- 
ledge ;  warning  them  of  the  extreme  difficulty  and  njoalj  of  the  q^uestlon  upon 
which  ttay  wero  about  ta  pronounce.  "  Vous  voulez  juger  de  moi  I  njais,  pour 
jiiger  sidncment,  il  faut  une  grande  ^ndue  de  connoissances ;  encore  est  il  bien 
douleui  qn'il  j  en  a!t  de  cartaines.  .  .  .  Avant  done  que  Tons  antrepreniez  de 
prononcer  sur  mon  sujet,  je  damande  prealablement  que  Youa  eiaminiez  avco  moi 
en^al,  les  dagrea  da  ces  coiinoissanoes,  leur  elendue,  leur 
3  qne  c'est  qne  U  yorite,  et  si  la  vf rile  se  trouve 
eSectivemeni.  Apr^s  quo!  nous  traiteroas  des  propositions  uniTerselles,  des  maxi- 
mes,  des  propo^ljons  frivoles,  et  de  la  foiblesse,  on  de  [a  solidite  de  nos  lumieres. 
.  .  .  Quelqneepersonnestiennentpourvfrite.que  I'hommenait  BTeocertainaprin- 
cipes  innis,  certaines  notions  primitives,  certains  earaoteres  qui  sont  comme  gravSs 
dans  son  esprit,  des  le  premier  instant  de  son  existence.  Pour  moi,  j'ai  longtemps 
examine  ce  sentiment,  et  j'entreprends  de  la  combattre,  de  le  refnter,  de  I'anfiantir, 
si  vons  avez  la  patience  de  m'^coiiter."  I  have  transcribed  but  a  part  of  this  curi- 
ous pleading ;  but,  I  presome,  more  than  enough  to  show,  that  every  sentence,  and 
almost  every  word  of  it,  refers  to  Locke's  doctrines.  In  the  second  snii  third 
sentences,  the  titles  of  the  principal  chapters  in  the  fourth  book  of  his  Esea^  are 
ciactly  copied.  It  was  impossible  that  such  a  scene  should  have  produced  the 
slightest  comic  effect^  unless  the  book  alluded  to  had  been  in  very  general  oircula- 
lioii  among  the  higher  orders  ;  I  might  perhaps  add,  in  much  moi-e  general  circula- 
tion than  it  ever  obtiuned  among  that  class  of  readers  in  En^aad.  At  no  period, 
certMnly,  since  it  was  6rst  published,  (such  is  the  difference  of  national  manners,) 
could  similar  allusioHE  have  been  made  to  it,  or  to  any  other  work  on  so  abstract  a 
subject,  with  the  slightest  hope  of  success  on  the  London  stage.  And  yet  D'Alcm- 
bert  pronounces  La  Fanaae  Agnes  to  be  a  piece,  pteine  de  laouvemeat  et  de 
gaietS, 

NoiE  X,  p.  227. 

"Descartes  asserted,"  says  a.  very  zealous  Lockist,  M.  de  Voltaire,  "that  the 
SOTil,  at  its  coming  into  the  body,  is  informed  with.  tJie  whole  series  of  metaphysical 
notions ;  knowing  God,  infinite  space,  posseEsing  all  abstract  ideas ;  in  a  woid, 
completely  endued  with  the  most  sublime  lights,  which  it  unhappily  forgets  at  its 
issuing  from  the  womb. 

"With  regard  to  myself,"  continnes  the  same  wriij^r,  "lam  as  little  inclined 
as  Locke  could  be  to  &ncy  tbat,  some  weeks  after  I  was  conceived,  I  was  a  veiy 
learned  soul ;  knowing  at  that  time  a  thousand  things  which  I  forgot  at  my  birth  ; 
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and  poSBOsaing,  when  in  the  womb,  (thongh  to  no  manner  of  purpose,)  knowledge 
which  I  loat  tlie  instant  I  had  occasion  for  it ;  and  which  I  have  never  since  beeii 
able  to  recover  perfectly." — Letters  cotKxrmng  the  Eiujliah  Natum,.     Letter  13. 

Whatever  inferences  may  be  dedndbia  from  some  of  DeacartBB'B  eipressions,  or 
from  the  coiumenta  on  these  erpvesaiona  by  Eome  who  asanraod  the  title  of  Carle- 
aisns,  I  never  can  persuade  myself  that  the  syatem  of  ianate  ideiM,  as  conceived 
and  adopted  by  him,  was  meant  to  give  any  sanction  to  the  absurdities  here  treated 
by  Voltaire  with  such  just  contempt.  In  no  port  of  DeBoartes's  works,  as  for  aa 
I  have  been  able  to  diseovcr,  is  the  slightest  ground  given  for  this  extraordinary 
e^Konnt  of  bis  opinions.  Nor  was  Descartes  the  first  person  vho  introduced  this 
language.  Long  before  the  date  of  hia  works  it  was  in  common  use  in  England, 
and  IB  to  he  found  in  a  Poem  of  Sir  John  Davis,  published  four  years  before  Des- 
cartes was  bom.  (See  sect,  iitvi.  of  Tlie  JmnmrUditij  of  the  8oid.)  The  title  of 
this  section  expi'esBly  asserts.  That  there  are  mni^e  iileaa  in  the  sotd. 

In  one  of  Descartcs's  letters,  he  enters  into  acme  esplanationB  with  reaped  to 
this  part  of  his  pMloaophy,  which  he  eomplaina  had  bean  very  grossly  misimdei'- 
atood  or  miarepresented.  To  the  following  paasage  I  have  no  doabt  that  Locke 
himself  would  have  subacnbed.  It  strikes  myself  as  ao  very  remarkable,  tliat,  in 
order  to  attract  to  it  the  attention  of  my  readers,  I  shall  submit  it  to  fheir  consi- 
deration in  an  Bngliah  translation. 

"  When  I  aaid  that  the  idea  of  God  ia  innate  in  us,  I  never  meant  more  than 
this,  that  Nature  has  endowed  ua  with  a  faculty  by  which  we  may  know  Gnd ;  hut 
T  have  never  either  said  or  thought  tliat  saoh  ideas  had  an  actual  existence,  or 
even  that  they  were  species  diatinct  from  the  iaoulty  of  thinking.  I  will  even  go 
farther,  and  assert  tliat  nobody  has  kept  at  a  greater  distance  than  myself  from  all 
this  trash  of  scholastic  entities,  insomnch  that  I  could  not  help  smiling  when  I  read 
the  numerous  arguments  which  Eegius  has  so  industriously  collected  to  shew  that 
infants  have  no  actual  knowledge  of  God  while  they  remain  in  the  womb  Although 
the  idea  of  Qod  ia  ao  imprinted  od  our  minds,  that  every  person  has  within  himself 
the  faculty  of  knowing  him,  it  does  not  Ibllow  that  (here  may  not  have  been  various 
individuals  who  have  passed  through  life  without  ever  making  this  idea  a  distinct 
object  of  apprehension ;  and,  in  truth,  they  who  think  they  have  an  idea  of  a 
pluraKiy  of  Gods,  have  no  idea  of  God  whatsoever." — Carlcsii  Ejnsl.  Pars  i. 

[*  In  another  letter,  Descartes  says  still  more  explicitly — "  Licet  idea  Dei  ait 
meiifi  kumaiiiB  ita  impressa,  ut  nemo  non  habeat  in  se  facultatem  Ulum  cognos- 
cendi,  tamen  tieri  potest  ut  plurimi  nunqnam  sibi  banc  idemn  diatincte  repreesen- 
torint;  et  revera  ii  i^ui  pntant  ae  habere  multormn  Deormn  idcam,  nequaquam 
habent  ideam  Dei."-— (Ibid.  Bpist.  cxvii.)  And  La  another  work — "  Idea  eat  ipsa 
res  cogitata,  quatenus  est  objecliva  in  Intellectu."  By  way  cf  comment  on  this, 
Descartes  tells  liS  afterwards,  in  reply  to  a  difficulty  started  by  one  of  his  corra- 
spondenta,  "  ubi  adveiiendum,  me  loqui  de  Idea  qUEe  nunqnam  ut  extra  intellec- 
tum,  et  ratione  cujus  esse  objectivi  non  alind  eigniflcet,  quam  esse  in  intellectu  eo 
modo  quo  olgecta  in  illo  esse  soleof ." — Jtespotmo  adprimae  objectifies  in  Medi- 
Miome  Cirtesii. 

ill  this  iustEiucr,  the  distiiiclion  between  aiihjetliec  and  ohjeitirc  scoiiis  lo  be 
*  ItesiorecL— HI, 
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nierely  gi'ammatital,  analogoua  to  lliat  between  tlio  verb  and  noun,  wlitii  n'c  make 
uaa  of  such  a  circumlocution  as  {hinkiiig  aitd  iftoMpJi] 

After  reading  this  piiseage  from  DescartcB,  may  I  requeet  of  mj  readers  \o  lool; 
back  to  ilie  extracts,  in  the  beginning  of  tliis  note,  from  Voltaire's  letters?  A 
remark  of  Montesqnieu,  oocaaioDed  bj  soma  atricturea  hazsrded  by  this  lively  bnt 
very  anperficial  philoaopiier  on  the  Spkit  erf  Laws,  is  more  peculinrly  applicable  to 
him  when  he  ventursB  lo  pronounce  judgment  on  metaphyHical  writers  :  "  Quant  it 
Voltaire,  il  a  frop  d'e^TitpouTm'etite«dre;  tons  les  livres  quHl  lit,  jl  lea  fait,  aprSa 
quoi  il  approuve  ou  oriljque  ce  qull  a  MV^Lel^e  &  M.  i'Abbi  de  &uaaw.) 
'JTie  remark  is  applicable  to  other  critics  as  well  aa  to  Voltaire. 

The  pi'svailing  misapprehensions  fvitli  respect  to  this  and  some  other  principles 
of  the  Cartesian  metaphyHies,  can  oaly  be  accounted  for  by  supposing  that  the  opi- 
nlous  of  Descartes  have  been  more  frequently  judged  of  frum  the  glosses  of  his 
followers  than  from  his  own  works.  It  seems  to  have  never  been  aufficiently  known 
to  his  adversaries,  either  in  France  or  in  England,  thai,  after  Ma  philosopby  had 
become  faehionaUe  in  Holland,  n  nnmber  of  Dutch  divines,  whose  opinions  differed 
very  widely  from  his,  found  it  convenient  to  shelter  their  own  errors  under  his 
established  name  ;  and  that  aome  of  them  went  ao  far  as  to  avail  themselves  of  his 
authority  in  propagating  tenets  directly  opposite  to  hia  declared  aentimenta.  Hence 
a  dintinctioQ  of  ths  Cariesiana  into  the  genuirK  and  the  jisciu^o-Cartesians ;  and 
hence  an  inoonsistency  in  their  repiesentations  of  the  metaphysicid  ideas  of  their 
master,  which  can  only  be  cleared  up  by  a  reference  (seldom  thought  of)  to  hia  own 
very  concise  and  perspicuous  text.  (Fabricii,  Bib.  Gr.  lib,  iii.  cap.  vi.  p.  183. 
Hoinece,  El.  Hist.  FkU.  g  cx.J 

Hany  of  the  olyections  commonly  urged  against  the  innate  ideas  of  Descaites 
are  much  moro  applicable  to  the  iiijiale  ideas  of  Leibnita,  whose  language  concern- 
ing them  is  infinitely  more  hypolhetical  and  unpbilosophical ;  and  sometimes  ap- 
proaches nearly  to  the  enthuaiastio  theology  of  Plato  and  of  Cndwortb.  Nothii^ 
in  the  works  of  Descartes  bears  any  resemblance,  in  point  of  extravagance,  (o  what 
follows  Palcherrima  multa  sunt  Flatonis  dogmata,  ■  ■  •  ease  in  divina  mente 
mundum  mtelligibilein,  quem  ego  qnoqne  vocare  soleo  re^onem  idearum ;  objectam 
aapientiiB  esse  ri  Strut  lyra,  substantias  nempe  simplicoa,  qnce  a  ma  monades  ap- 
pallantnr  et  semel  existentes  semper  perstant,  ir{«Ta  iixnii  «(  ?[«?(,  id  est,  Demn 
ctAnimas  et  harum  potissimae  mantes,  producta  a  Deo  simulacra  divinitatis.  .  .  . 
Porro  quievis  mens,  ut  recte  Plotimis,  quondam  in  se  mundum  intelli^bilem  con- 
tmet  imo  mea  sententia  et  hunc  ipsnm  sensibilem  sibi  repriesentat.  .  .  .  Stmt  in 
iioliB  semiJia  eorvm,  qoie  discimua,  ideie  nempe,  et  quse  inde  nascnntur,  tetemse 
ventflles  .  .  Longe  ergo  prreferendie  sunt  PJatonis  w)Hti<B  innake,  qnas  remi- 
nisce iIkb  nomine  vdavit,  tabula)  rasffl  Arisfotelis  et  Lociii,  aliorumqne  receiitionjm, 
qui  i&jriji«iv(  philosophantui  " — Lejb  Opera,  torn.  ii.  p.  223. 

Wild  and  visionary,  however,  as  tiie  foregoing  propositiona  are,  if  the  names  of 
Gassendi  and  of  Hobbes  bad  been  anbatituted  instead  of  those  of  Aristotle  and  of 
Locie,  I  ehould  have  bean  diaposed  to  subsciibs  implicitly  to  the  judgment  pro- 
nounced in  the  concluding  sentence  Tho  metaphysics  of  Plato,  along  with  a 
considerable  alloy  of  poetical  fiction,  haa  at  least  the  merit  of  containing  a  large 
admixtura  of  important  and  of  ennobling  truth;  while  that  of  Gassendi  and  of 
Hobbos,  besides  its  incon^ieteiiij  «ith  fni'fs   altoalcil,  evory  moment,  by  our  own 
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consoiouaaeBS,  tends  directly  lo  level  tLu  rationol  i'aculties  of  man  with  the  iu- 
Etincts  of  the  hniles. 

In  the  Acta  Brvdttorum  for  the  year  1684,  Leibnifz  ohserree,  that  "  in  the 
case  of  things  which  we  hava  never  thonght  of,  the  iniutte  ideas  in  our  minds  may 
be  compared  to  the  f^;nre  of  Hercules  in  a  block  of  marble."  This  BCcmB  to  mo  to 
proTe,  that  the  difference  between  bim  and  Locke  was  rather  in  appssrance  thau 
in  reality ;  and  that,  although  be  called  thoso  ideas  innate  which  Locke  was  at 
pa!na  to  trace  to  sensation  or  to  reflection,  he  would  have  readily  granted,  that  our 
first  knowledge  of  their  existence  was  coeval  with  the  first  impressions  made  on 
our  senses  by  eitemal  objects.  That  this  was  also  the  opinion  of  Descattes  is 
still  more  evident,  notwithstanding  the  ludicrous  point  of  yiew  in  which  Voltaire 
baa  attempted  to  exhibit  this  part  of  bis  system. 

Note  T,  p.  238. 
Mr.  Ijocte  seems  to  have  considered  this  use  of  the  word  rejection  as  peculiar  to 
himself;  but  it  is  perfectly  analogous  to  the  KitHtuc  nuxXixxi  of  the  Greek  philoso- 
phers, and  to  various  expressions  which  occur  in  the  works  of  John  Smith  of 
Cambridge,  and  of  Dr.  Cudworth.  We  find  it  in  a  Poem  ontkelmiaorlrU&yqfthe 
Soul,  by  Sir  John  Davis,  Attorney-General  to  Queen  Elizabeth ;  and  probably  it 
is  t«  be  met  with  in  English  publications  of  a  still  earlier  date. 

All  things  without  which  round  about  we  see, 

We  seek  tc  know,  and  have  wherewith  to  do ; 
But  that  whereby  we  reason,  live,  and  be, 

Within  ourselves,  we  strangers  are  thereto. 
Is  it  because  the  mind  is  like  the  eye. 

Through  which  it  gathers  knowledge  by  degrees ; 
Whose  rays  re^ct  not,  but  spread  outwardly  ; 

Not  seeing  itself,  when  other  things  it  sees? 
No,  doubtless  ;  for  the  mind  can  backward  cast 

Upon  herself  her  understanding  light; 
But  she  is  so  corrupt,  and  so  defac'd. 

As  her  own  image  doth  herself  affright. 
As  is  the  lablo  of  the  Lady  fair, 

Which  for  her  lust  was  turned  into  a  cow ; 
When  thirsty,  to  a  stream  she  did  repair, 

And  saw  herself  transform' d,  she  wjatnot  how  : 
At  first  she  startles,  then  she  stands  amaz'd  ; 

At  last  with  terror  she  from  hence  doth  fly. 
And  loathes  the  wat'ry  glass  wherein  she  gaz'd, 

Aud  shuns  it  stiU,  attJioogh  for  thirst  she  die. 
For  even  at  first  reflection  she  espies 

Such  strange  chimeras  and  such  monsters  there  ; 
Such  toys,  such  antics,  and  such  vanities. 

As  she  retires  and  shrinks  for  shame  and  fear. 
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1  have  quoted  these  verses,  cbieJly  because  I  thin^  it  not  improlinble  timt  thej 
may  have  euggested  to  Gray  the  following  very  happy  alluBion  in  hia  fine  Frag- 
ment De  Prindpiia  Coffitandi .' — 

Quails  Hacmdijadum  quondam  ei  forte  sororum 
Una,  novos  peragrane  BaltuB,  et  devia  lura ; 
{Afque  illam  in  vjridi  Boadet  procmnbere  cipa 
Fontis  pura  quies,  et  opaci  frigoris  umbra) 
Dnm  prona  in  laiices  epeculi  de  raargme  pendet, 
Mirata  est  suhitam  yenienti  occurrare  Nympham ; 
Mox  eoadem,  quoa  ipaa,  artua,  eadem  ora  gerentem 
Unit  inferre  gradns,  unil  auocedere  sylvie 
Aspieit  alludens ;  seseqne  agnosoit  in  undia. 
,   Sio  sensu  interno  reram  siniulacra  euarum 
Mens  ciet,  et  proprioB  obeervat  conaoia  vultna. 

Note  Z,  p.  251. 

The  chief  attacks  made  in  England  on  Loeke'a  Bssaij,  during  hia  own  lifetime, 
wera  hy  Edwaivi  Stillingfleet,  Bishop  of  Worcester;  John  Norris,'  Sector  of 
Bemerton ;  Henry  Lee,  B.D. ;  and  the  Revarend  Mr.  Lowde,  (author  of  a  Dig- 
course  concerning  the  i/alare  of  Afan.)  Of  tteae  four  writera,  the  first  is  the 
only  one  whose  ohjectionB  to  Locia  are  now  at  all  remembered  in  the  learned 
world ;  and  for  this  distinction,  StjUingfleet  is  solely  indebted  (I  epeai  of  him 
here  merely  aa  a  metaphyaioiaii,  for  in  some  other  departments  of  study  his  merits 
are  universally  admitted)  to  tlie  particular  notice  which  Locke  has  condescended 
to  take  of  him,  in  the  Notes  incorporated  with  the  later  editions  of  his  £!ssa}/. 
The  only  circumstance  which  renders  these  Notes  worthy  of  preservation,  is  the 
record  they  fnmish  of  Locke's  forbearance  and  courtesy,  in  mana^og  a  contro- 
versy carried  on,  upon  the  other  side,  with  so  much  captionsaesB  and  asperi^.  An 
Irish  bishop,  in  a  letter  on  this  aubjeet  to  Mr.  Molyneux,  writes  thus  :  "  I  read 
Mr.  Locke's  letter  lo  the  Biahop  of  Worcester  with  great  satisfHction,  and  am 
wholly  of  your  opinion,  that  he  has  fairly  laid  the  great  biahop  on  his  back,  but  it 
is  with  so  much  gentleness,  as  if  he  were  airiud  not  only  of  hurting  bim,  but  even 
of  spoiling  or  tumbling  bis  clothes." 

[*In  the  case  of  one  antagonist  alone,  Dr.  William  Sherlock,  (aflerwarda  Bishop 
of  London,)  Locke  seems  to  have  been  disposed  to  judge  somewhat  uncharitably.  In 
a  work  of  Sherlock's  with  which  I  am  unacquainted,  some  severe  strictures  having 
been  introduced  on  tha  doctrine  which  rq'ects  connate  ideas  or  iwired  noiioae, 
Locke  takes  occasion  Ihua  to  express  hiniaelf  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Molyneux.  "  A 
man  of  no  small  name,  as  yon  know  Br.  Sherlock  is,  has  been  pleased  to  declare 
against  my  doctrine  of  no  innate  ideas  from  the  pnlpit  in  the  Temple,  bnt  as  I 
have  been  told,  charged  it  with  little  less  than  Atheism.  Though  the  Doctor  he 
a  great  man,  yet  that  would  not  much  fright  me,  because  I  am  told  (hat  he  is  not 
always  obstinate  agiunat  opinions  which  he  haa  oondamned  moi'e  publicly  than  in 
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a  harangue  lo  a  SuncLiy's  auditoiy.  Bnt  tliftt  it  is  possible  he  may  bo  finn  hei^e, 
becanse  it  is  also  said,  be  novar  quits  Itis  aversion  to  any  tenet  he  lioa  once  de- 
clared against,  till  change  of  timea  bringing  cliange  of  interest,  and  (aabionable 
opinions  open  his  eyes  and  hia  heart ;  and  then  he  Idndly  embraces  what  befoTB 
desen-ed  his  aversion  and  censure."— Loclce's  WotIm,  vol.  is.  p.  396.] 

The  work  of  Lee  is  entitled  "  Anti-scepticism,  or  Notes  npon.  each  chapter  of 
Mr.  Locte's  Essay  eonceming  Stattan  Und^atanding,  with  an  explanation  of  all 
the  paxtioulars  of  which  he  treats,  and  in  the  same  order.  By  Henry  Lee,  B.D., 
formerly  Fellow  of  Emanuel  College  in  Cambridge,  now  Rector  of  Tichioarsh  in 
Northamptonshire." — London,  1702,  in  folio. 

The  strictures  of  this  aathor,  which  are  often  acute  and  sometimes  Just,  are 
marked  throughojt  with  a  feimess  and  candour  rarely  io  he  met  with  in  contro- 
versial writers  It  will  appear  remarkable  to  modern  critics  that  he  lays  par- 
licclar  atresa  upon  the  chadTos  of  Lor  ke's  style,  among  the  other  escellences 
which  IW  conspired  io  recommend  his  work  to  public  favour.  "  The  celebrated 
author  of  the  Essay  on  Hkmaa  Under^andiiig  has  all  the  advantages  desirable  to 
recommend  it  to  the  inq^meitive  genius  of  this  age  ;  an  avowed  pretence  to  new 
methods  of  discovering  truth  and  improving  learning ;  an  unusual  coherence  in 
the  several  parts  of  his  sohenie ;  a  singular  clearness  in  hia  reaaonmgs ;  and, 
above  aU,  a  natural  elegancy  of  style ;  an  nnafiected  beauty  in  liis  expressions ; 
a  just  proportion  and  tuneable  cadence  in  all  his  periods." — See  the  Epistle 


KoTE  AA,  p.  257. 

For  the  information  of  some  of  my  readers,  it  may  bfi  proper  to,  observe,  that 
the  word  influx  came  to  he  employed  to  denote  tite  aaiion  of  body  and  aoul  on 
each  other,  in  consequence  of  a  prevailing  theory  which  supposed  that  this  action 
was  carried  on  by  something  intermediate,  (whether  material  or  immaterial  was 
not  positively  decided,)  _^iHi?iii:?  from  the  one  suhstance  to  the  other.  It  is  in  this 
sense  that  the  word  is  understood  by  Leibnitz,  when  he  states  as  an  insurmoantable 
objection  to  the  theory  of  imjfea:,  that  "  it  is  impossible  to  conceive  either  material 
particles  or  immaterial  qualities  to  pass  from  body  to  mind,  or  from  mmd  to  body." 

Instead  of  the  term  mflva:,  that  of  influence  came  gradaally  to  ha  substituted  hy 
oQr  English  writers ;  but  the  two  words  were  originally  synonymous,  and  were 
used  indiscriminately  aa  late  as  the  time  of  Sir  IHatthew  Hale. — Sae  bis  Primitive 
Origtnotion  of  Mankind. 

In  Johnson's  Eictlonary,  the  primitive  and  radical  meaning  assigned  to  the 
word  iiirffMBce  (which  he  oonaidera  as  of  French  eitractioii)  is  "  the  power  of  the 
celestial  aspects  operating  upon  terrestriai  bodiea  and  affairs;"  and  in  the 
Encydo^fedia  of  Chambers,  it  is  defined  to  he  "a  qiiality  supposed  to  flow  from 
the  bodies  of  the  stars,  either  with  their  heat  or  light,  to  which  aatrologers  vainly 
attribnto  all  the  events  which  happen  on  the  earth."  To  this  astrological  use  of 
the  word,  MiUon  had  plainly  a  raference  in  that  fine  expression  of  his  L'AUcgrn, 
"  Store  of  ladles  whose  biighs  ojea 
Bain  iiyJiiBtcs."' 
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worthy  af  notice,  lltat  a  M'ord  tliua  originating  in  tlie 
dceome  of  aetroli^era  aad  Bchoolmen,  should  now,  in  our  language,  be  appropriated 
ahuoat  csclusivelj  to  politics.  "  Thus,"  sajs  Blackstone,  "  are  the  electors  of  one 
branch  of  the  legislature  secured  frcra  any  undue  infivfitce  from_either  of  the  otlier 
two,  and  from  all  external  violence  and  compulsiun  ;  but  the  greatest  danger  is  that 
in  whieh  themeelvea  co-operate  by  the  infiunouB  practice  of  bribery  and  corruption." 
And  again,  "  Tha  crown  has  gradually  and  imperceptibly  gained  almost  as  much 
in  iajiueace  aa  it  has  loat  in  prerogatiTC." 

In  all  theae  cases,  there  will  be  found  at  bottom  one  common  idea,  the  existence 
of  some  secret  and  mysterious  conueiion  between  two  ihinga,  of  which  connexion 
it  is  conceived  to  be  impossible  or  nuwiae  to  trace  what  Bacon  calls  the  laiens 
procetsva. 

Not    Br  p     59 
After  these  q^uotatio      fi        Loi-k     add  d  t     h      wl    1   I  t  I      dy  p 

dueed  from  the  eama  wkth        d      mjjdg      fthmjt       1  hmby 

Mbnita,  in  the  first  se  t  f  h     co      sp      i  h  TI    1- 

"  n  semble  que  la  rehgi  tuUmm        ffblt      t6mmt     PI 

font  les  limes  corporelle      d     tr     ftlh      Immm       rpo   I 

"  M.  Locke  et  sea  sect  i  lo    en        la  lem  tm  t6n  U 

ot  natareOement  p£riaa  bl 

Dr.  Clatke,  in  his  reply  to  th       ^    k.     adn  t      h  t  le  part      1  Lr>ck 

writings  may  Justly  be         pe  ted  t    g  I       d     bt        h  th        h  lb 

immaterial  or  no;   hut    h  rem    (h        lis)    h     lias  I:  f  11  w  1       ly  by       m 

Materialista,   enemies   t     th     m  th  m        I  p        p!        f  pbil     phy    and  wl 
approve  little  or  nothing      Mr  Look  t    g  ,  b     h  rs 

To  thoaa  who  have  atudied  with  care  the  iiihole  writings  of  Locke,  the  errors 
here  alluded  to  will  appear  in  a  very  venial  light  when  compared  with  the  general 
apirit  of  his  philosophy.  Nor  can  I  forbear  to  remark  farther  on  this  occasion, 
that  supposing  Locke's  dotibts  concerning  the  imtnaterialilj  of  the  soul  to  have 
been  as  real  as  Clarke  seems  to  have  suspected,  thia  very  circumstance  would  only 
reflect  the  greater  lustre  on  the  aoundnesa  of  his  logical  views  concerning  the 
proper  method  of  studying  the  mind  ; — in.  the  prosecution  of  which  study,  ha  has 
adhered  much  more  ayatematically  than  either  Descartea  or  Leibnitz  to  the  exerciaa  of 
rytesoi!,  aa  the  sola  medium  for  ascertaining  the  internal  phenomena ;  describing, 
at  the  same  time,  theso  phenomena  in  the  simplest  and  most  rigorous  terms  which 
our  language  affords,  and  avoiding,  in  a  fir  greater  degree  than  any  of  his  prede- 
cessors, any  attempt  lo  explain  them  hy  analo^es  borrowed  (rom  the  pereeptiona 
of  the  extama!  senses. 

I  before  obaarved,  that  Leibnitz  greatly  underrated  Locke  aa  a  metaphysician. 
It  is  with  regret  I  have  now  to  mention,  that  Locke  has  by  no  meana  done  justice 
to  tha  splendid  talents  and  matehlesa  emdition  of  Leibnitz.  In  a  letter  to  his 
friend  Mr.  Molyneux,  dated  in  1697,  he  eipresaes  himself  thus  :  "I  aee  you  and 
I  ^ree  pretty  well  concerning  Mr.  Leibnitz  ;  and  this  sort  of  fiddling  makes  me 
hardly  avoid  tbiaking  that  be  is  not  tliat  very  great  man  as  bus  been  talked  of 
him."  And  in  another  letter,  written  in  the  aame  year  to  tha  same  correspondent, 
after  referring  to  one  of  Leibnitz's  Mamoira  in  the  Acta  Ervdiiorum,  (De  Primte 
PhilosopliiiB  Emendatiiine,)  he  adds,  "  From  wlienco  I  only  draw  this  inference. 
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tbat  even  great  parts  will  not  muater  any  subject  witliuut  great  thinking,  ami  th!i,t 
even  tlie  largest  minds  have  but  narrow  swallows-" 

Let  me  add,  that  in  my  qootalione  from  English  writers,  I  adhere  serupuloasly 
to  their  own  pliraseoiogy,  in  order  to  hriug  under  the  eye  of  my  readers,  specimens 
of  English  compositioD  at  different  periods  of  our  bistoiy.  I  must  request  their 
attaotion  to  this  circumstance,  as  some  e):pre5siDns  in  the  former  part  of  thia 
Dissertation,  which  have  been  censured  as  Scotticisms,  occur  in  e):tracts  from 
authors  who,  in  all  prohability,  never  visited  this  side  of  the  Tweed. 

Note  C  C,  p.  270. 

After  stndying,  with  all  possible  diligence,  what  Leibnitz  has  said  of  his  mmunh 
in  different  parts  of  his  works,  I  find  myself  quite  incompetent  to  annex  any 
precise  idea  to  the  word  as  he  has  employed  it.  I  shall,  therefore,  aim  at  nothing 
more  in  this  note,  hut  to  collect,  into  as  small  a  compass  as  I  can,  some  of  his 
moat  intelligible  attempts  to  explain  its  meaning. 

"  A  sulffitance  is  a  thing  capable  of  action.  It  is  simple  ov  compounded.  A 
simple  Buhstanoe  is  that  which  has  no  parts,  A  compound  substance  is  an  aggro- 
gate  of  simple  substances  or  oS  monads. 

"  Compounded  substanceB,  or  bodies,  are  multitudes.  Simple  substances,  lives, 
souls,  spiritB,  are  units.'  Such  sunple  substances  must  esist  everywhere ;  for 
without  simple  substances  there  could  he  no  compounded  ones.  All  nature 
therefore  is  foil  of  life."— Tom.  ii.  p.  32. 

"  MoKiids,  having  do  parts,  are  neither  extended,  figured,  nor  divisible.  They 
are  the  real  atoms  of  nature,  or,  in  other  words,  the  elements  of  things." — Tom.  ii. 
p.  20. 

(It  must  not,  however,  be  ima^ned,  that  the  monoih  of  I^ibnita  have  any  re- 
semblance to  what  are  commonly  called  aiomn  by  philosophers.  On  the  contrary, 
he  says  eipreasly  that  "mtmada  are  uoi  atoms  o{  matter,  but  atoms  of  «uS»ian«es  ,■ — 
real  units,  which  are  the  first  principles  in  the  composition  of  things,  and  the  last 
elements  in  Che  analysis  of  substances ; — of  which  principles  or  elements,  what  wo 
call  bodies  are  only  tlie  pkenomeaa") — Tom.  ii.  pp.  53,  325. 

In  another  passage  we  are  told,  that  "  a  monad  is  not  a  material  but  si/ormal 
atom,  it  being  impassible  for  a  thing  to  be  at  once  material,  and  possessed  of  a  real 
unity  and  indivisibility.  It  is  necessary,  therefore,"  says  Leibnila,  "  to  revive  the 
obsolete  doctrines  of  substaaiial  forme,  (the  essence  of  which  coneistfi  in  force,) 
separating  it,  however,  from  the  varions  abuses  to  which  it  is  liable." — Tbid.  p.  50. 

"  Every  i>«»W  is  a  living  mirror,  representing  the  universe,  according  to  its 
particular  point  of  view,  and  subject  to  as  regular  laws  as  the  univerae  itself-' 

"  Eveiy  moaa^,  with  a  particular  body,  makes  a  living  substance." 

"  The  knowledge  of^very  sotd  (flme)  eitends  to  infinity,  and  to  all  things  ;  but 
this  knowledge  is  confused.  As  a  person  walking  on  the  margin  of  the  sea,  and 
listening  to  its  roar,  hears  the  noise  of  each  individual  wave  of  which  the  whole 
noise  is  made  up.  but  without  being  able  to  distinguish  one  sound  from  another,  in 
Kke  manner,  our  confused  perceptions  are  the  result  of  the  impressions  made  npon 
us  by  the  whole  univerae.     The  case  (he  adds)  is  the  same  with  each  monad." 

' '  As  for  the  reasonable  soul  or  mind,  (Veeprit,)  there  is  something  in  it  more 
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tiiaii  ill  tlic  taonads,  ui'  evcii  than  in  tliosc  souli^  wMi^li  ill's  simple.  It  is  not  unly 
a  mirror  of  tlie  uniserae  of  created  things,  but  an  iinagc  uf  tlie  Deity.  Sucli  minda 
are  capable  of  reflected  acts,  and  of  conceiving  wliat  ia  meant  bj  tte  words  /,  stji- 
alatKe,  momid,  aowl,  mind ;  in  a  word,  of  conceiving  thinge  and  truths  unconnected 
with  nia.ttar;  and  it  ie  this  wliich  renders  U8  capable  of  science  and  of  dfimonatja- 

"  What  hecomaa  of  these  miufa,  or /onus,  on  the  death  of  the  animal  ?  There 
ie  no  alternative  (replies  LeihnitK)  imt  to  conclude,  that  not  only  the  Eoul  is  pre- 
served, but  that  the  ammdl  also  jmtk  its  orflonical  macJiine  continiiefl  to  CKisf, 
although  the  destraotion  of  its  groBser  parts  has  reduced  it  to  a  smalliieBB  ns  invi- 
sible to  our  ejea  aa  it  was  before  the  moment  of  oonoepfion.  Thus  neither  animals 
nor  souls  perish  at  death;  nor  is  there  Btich  a  thing  aa  deeth,  if  thatiTord  be  undev- 
atood  with  rigorous  and  metaphysical  accuracy.  The  soul  never  q^uits  oornplHtely 
the  body  with  which  it  is  united,  nor  does  it  pass  from  one  body  into  another  with 
which  it  had  110  connesion  before ;  a  metamorpkotis  ttifccs  place,  lint  there  is  no 
metsmpeyehosis." — Tom.  ii.  pp.  51,  62. 

On  this  part  of  die  Leihnitaian  ayatom  D'Alembert  reiuartB,  that  it  proves  no- 
thing more  than  that  the  author  had  perceived  better  than  any  oEhie  predoceEeors, 
the  imposaibility  of  forming  a  distinct  idea  of  the  natnre  oitnatter;  a  sobject,  how- 
over,  (D'AJambort  adds,)  on  which  the  theory  of  the  monads  does  not  eeero  caleu- 
(aied  to  throw  mnch  light.  I  woald  rather  say,  (without  aUogcthor  denying  the 
justness  of  D'AIembert's  oriticiam,)  that  this  theory  took  iia  rise  from  the  author's 
vain  desire  to  explain  tJie  natore  of  jorms ;  in  oonsoquenee  of  which  he  Buffers 
himself  perpetually  to  be  led  astray  from  those  sensible  e^ecfa  which  are  excliiavely 
the  proper  objects  of  ph^/aics,  into  ooiy'ectures  coneemiug'  Iheir  ejicient  c:«»e«, 
which  are  placed  altogether  beyond  the  reach  of  our  reenarcli. 

Note  D  D,  p.  376. 

The  mekipkpaical  argument  advanced  hj  the  Leihnitiaans  in  proof  of  the  law  of 
contimtiiy,  haa  never  appeared  to  me  to  he  satisfactory.  "  If  a  body  at  rest  (it  lias 
been  said)  begins,  per  ealtum,  U<  move  with  any  finite  velocity,  then  this  body  must 
be  at  the  same  indivisible  instant  in  two  different  states,  that  of  rest  and  of  motioti, 
which  ia  impoesible."' 

Ah  Wiifl  reMoning,  though  it  relates  Ifl  a.  pkyeieal  fact,  is  itself  wholly  of  anwto- 
f^ysical,  nature  ;  and  sa  the  inference  deduced  firan  it  haa  been  generalized  into  a 


^rpurisgnperficiesaolecedeiiBbabaitlZenKlng  by  which  eipreasLon  he  Kiaai  to  nieau,  that. 

eliKilatis,  et  eeqnenci  9.  sdln  faobo  mDmeu-  wb«e  sbs  is  guilty  of  a  lalUii,  alie  i^mii  al 

ineo  ipso  IniHo  eontoctua ;  in  ipso  raomenlo  maliiig  it  an  moiierale  us  pos^lile.  The  eipriB 

t  t^npora  dltfmuitfi  d^bulasent  liabere  st  ^%  aion  ia  cenainl;  deflcteoA  in  nj«tapby^cDl  pre 

C  9  Bimul,  quH3d  eat  absordum.    Duas  enltn  cisiou;  but  it  ia  not  nnnordkj  of  atl^ntiDi^ 

elQcitalcB  filmal  habere  corpus  Don  potest". —  lua^mucb  as  it  at^irds  a  proo^  tliat  Boacovicl 
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LAW,  suppuseil  to  eiteiid  Ui  all  the  various  braiidiPs  of  hunmii  knowledge,  it  is  iiot 
altogether  EbraigQ  t^J  our  preeeut  subject  briettj  to  consider  how  far  it  in  demon- 
stratively conclusiye,  in  fliis  simplest  of  all  its  posaiWe  applioaiions. 

On  the  above  aigoment,  then,  I  would  remark, — 1 .  That  the  ideas  both  of  rest 
and  otmoti/m,  as  well  as  the  mure  general  idea  conveyed  by  the  word  stale,  all  of 
them  necessaiily  invoice  the  idea  of  time  or  deration ;  and,  consequently,  a  buity 
cannot  be  said  to  be  in  a  etute  either  of  rest  or  of  motion,  at  an  indimaible  instant. 
Whether  the  body  be  supposed,  (as  in  the  oase  of  motion)  to  change  ite  plate 
froiQ  one  instant  to  another ;  Or  to  conitiHW  (as  in  that  of  rest)  for  ail  instant  in 
the  Hamo  place ;  the  idea  of  some  finite  portion  of  time  will,  on  the  slightest  i-e- 
fiection,  be  found  to  enter  as  an  essential  element  into  oar  couoeption  of  the  phy- 
sical tact, 

2.  Although  it  certainly  would  imply  a  contradiction  to  suppose  a  hody  to  be  in 
two  difierent  states  at  the  sume  instant,  there  does  not  appear  to  be  any  inoonsis- 
tuucy  in  asserting  that  on  indivisible  instant  may  form  the  limit  between  a  state 
uf  rest  and  a  stale  of  motion.  Suppose  one  half  of  this  page  to  be  painted  white, 
and  the  other  black,  it  migbt,  I  apprehend,  be  said  witli  the  most  rigorous  pro- 
priety, that  the  transition  from  tbe  one  colour  to  the  other  was  made  per  aoUuitt ; 
nor  do  I  think  it  would  be  regarded  as  a  valid  objection  to  this  phraseology,  to 
represent  it  as  one  of  its  implied  consequences,  that  the  mathematical  line  which 
foriDB  their  common  limit  must  at  once  be  both  black  and  white.'  It  seems  to  me 
quite  impossible  to  elude  tbe  foi'ce  of  this  reasoning,  without  having  recourse  to 
the  Bxiittence  of  something  intermediate  between  rest  and  motkm,  which  does  not 
pai-take  of  the  nature  of  either. 

Is  it  conceivable  that  a  body  can  exist  in  any  9taUi  which  does  not  fall  untter 
one  or  other  of  the  two  predicaments,  rest  or  motion  ?  If  this  question  sliould  be 
auawered  in  the  negative,  will  it  not  follow  that  the  transition  irom  one  of  these 
ataUa  to  llie  ofher  must,  of  necessity,  be  made  per  saJiam,  and  must  consequentiy 
violate  ibe  supposed  law  of  continuity  ?  Indeed,  if  sucb  a  law  existed,  how  coiilil 
a  body  at  rest  bejfia  to  move,  or  n  body  in  motion  come  to  a  stsite  of  rest  ? 

But  farther,  when  it  is  said  that  "  it  is  impossible  for  a,  body  to  have  its  state 
changed  from  motion  to  I'est,  or  from  rest  to  motion,  without  passing  Ihi'ODgh  all 
the  intermediate  degrees  of  velocity,"  what  are  we  to  understand  by  the  iiOerme- 
diate  degrees  of  velocity  between  rest  and  motion?  Is  not  «u«ry  velocity,  how  small 
soever,  a^nite  velocity ;  and  does  it  not  differ  as  essentiallj  from  a  state  of  rest, 
as  the  velocity  of  light? 

It  is  observed  by  Mr,  Playfair,  (J)issertation  om  the  Progress  of  Matkeinaiicat 
and  Physical  Science,  Part  i,  sect,  iii.],  that  Galileo  was  the  first  who  maintained 
B  o{  th&  taw  of  corOiimity,  and  who  made  use  of  it  as  a  piinciple  in  bis 


■  ["  In  iBuly  t»  thia  r 

in  Dot  Id  point."— (Eifiwlr.riJ*  Magalira  for  tic 

■  the  bo«,,dors  between 

Kibet,  1821,1  Tu  myself,  I  acknowledge  ttiM  Hii 

Uiu  t»o  culoura  i=  a  mo 

Mialogy  betoecD  Ibe  two  raise  appears  tu  lui 

tuntvpiWn,  an  abstracl 

iiiei.-  nbeteas  ice  are 

petted.    buslanincJitMiiMetnsKintofHiflci 

aiiing  of  h  pki/iin-t  /« 

cl  EBbicjleil  lo  Uio  cof- 

«icrt  abilraeHuii  of  tbe  (niod.  »  kcU  as  a  i»u 

iiiiumceofllis»n!us;ai 

QdUiei-eturB  the  analogy 

Ihrmallcaim-efl 
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iBtiBOningB  on  the  phtuomeua  of  motion.  Mr.  Plajfair,  however,  with  his  usual 
Jiaciimiaation  and  correctneas,  ranks  this  among  the  mechaniBid  diHCOveries  of 
Ualileo.  Indeed,  it  does  not  appear  that  it  was  at  »11  regarded  b;  Galileo  (aa  it 
avowedly  was  by  Leibnitz]  m  the  light  of  a  metaphysical  and  nei^essaiy  l^ae,  which 
cuuld  not  by  any  possibility  be  violated  in  any  of  the  phenomena  of  motion.'  It 
was  probably  first  si^gested  to  him  by  the  diagram  which  he  employed  lo  demoit- 
alrate,  or  rather  to  JS/ustTate,  the  uniformly  accelerated  motion  of  fallisg  bodies  ;' 
ami  the  Dumberleas  and  beautiful  exempltficafious  of  tha  same  law  which  occui'  in 
pare  geometry,  BufGcieiitlj  account  for  the  diapOBitJon  which  so  many  mathemati- 
cians have  shewn  to  extend  it  tu  all  those  branches  of  physics  which  admit  of  a 
matbemalical  consideration. 

My  late  illustrious  friend,  who,  to  his  many  other  gi-eat  and  amiable  quaUties, 
added  the  most  pertect  fairness  and  candour  in  his  inqoiries  after  truth,  has  (in  the 
Second  Part  of  his  Diaseriaii/in)  expressed  himself  with  considerably  greater  acsp- 
tioism  concerning  the  law  of  continuity,  than  in  his  OutlineB  of  Natural  FItiJosophy. 
Ill  that  work  he  pronounced  the  metaphysical  argument,  employed  by  Iieibnitz  to 
prave  ils  nt^adty,  "  to  be  conclusive."  (Sect.  vi.  §  99,  b.)  In  the  Second  Pai-t 
of  his  Disierta&nt,  {Sect,  ii.),  he  writes  thus  on  the  same  suljjeot : — 

"Leiboita  considered  this  principle  as  known  o  pi'iori,  bacaose,  if  Miy  *aJ(ii» 
were  to  take  place,  that  is,  if  any  change  were  to  happen  without  the  intervention 
of  time,  the  thing  changed  must  be  in  two  different  conditions  at  tlie  same  indi- 
vidual instant,  whicli  is  obviously  impossible.  Whether  this  reasoning  be  quite 
satisfactory  or  no,  the  conformity  of  the  law  to  the  facts  generally  observed  cannot 
hut  entitle  it  to  great  authority  in  judging  of  the  explanations  and  theories  of 
natural  phen 


The  phrase.  Law  vf  OontinuUy,  occurs  rep<:attlly  in  the  course  of  the  corre- 
spondence between  Leibnitz  and  John  Bcmouilh  ^nd  appears  to  have  been  first 
used  by  Leibnitz  himself.  The  (btlowing  passage  contains  some  interesting  par- 
ticulars concerning  the  history  of  this  law  Zi&£  C<mtiniataii3,  cum  ust^ue  adeo 
sit  ration!  et  naturre  consontauea,  et  usnm  habeat  tam  lite  patentem,  minim  tameu 
est  cam  a  nemine  (quantum  i-ecorder)  anlea  adhibitam  fuisae.    Mentionem  ejus 

EEpressed  him^f  tu  the  Bamu  piitpooe  with  Gnlileo's  reuaoktiga  cunuemiiig  the  diis«nc  of 

Le[bD^I£.  "Abodydoeanot  acquire It^  celerity  fUlLng  bo^ca;  and  [u  alluding  to  It,  baa,  on 

In  au  iuetanL    NotJiiiig  luatenal  cod  exist  but  dUferent  occoBione,  expressed  htiDself  wiUi  an 

nhat  is  linitc ;  nod  tbc  beaulafut  iauj  of  tartH-  indecision  and  IncoDsiBtenoy  of  whicb  feu  \n- 

(4oe  a  very  valuable  B^say  by  Hr.  Leslie,  On  Ote       Bis  doubts  od  tJiie  point  will  appear  less  sor- 
ikmtbnt^ion  and  ES^  of  Machina,  in  Uie       prising,  if  compared  with  a  passage  in  the  article 

inuon's  Lentura,  p.  3A3.)    To  myself,  1  own  it      ropkii.    "  Tous  Its  philosophes  paroissout  con- 
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aliquam  fecBraiii  olirn  n  No  ellis  R  publ  m  L  te  ar -e  )ullet,ll>87  p  U)occs. 
nione  collatiiinculie  eum  Malebrancliio  q  d  o  me  a  c  ns  de  tion  hno  pcrs  atniB 
Buam  de  legibns  mot  r  n  Inq ub  tione  Ventnt  a  eipis  tam  dootrE«n  postej  n 
tRvit ;  qnod  breri  libello  eel  to  tealatiia  eat  m  quo  ingenue  nc  as  onera  mntat  on  s 
oxponit.  8ed  tanien  j  ^vdl^)  prompt  o  qnam  par  erat  fii  t  n  oy  a  legibus  const 
tHOndia  in  eodem  libello  anteqnam  meeum  commnn  casaet  nee  tftntu  n  i>  von 
tRtam,  aed  otinm  in  Horn  j  aam  Legen  Contimutatis  eta  m  nua  ap  rte  don  o- 
tamec  iinpegit ;  quod  uol  i  v  ro  opt  mo  ij  ere  ne  yiderer  ejas  eiastimat  on  le 
trahero  tbIIo."— -EfBri  Le  bnit  ad  Tol    Bemou  U    1  b*l 

From  one  of  John  BemoniUi  a  lottera  to  Le  bn  tz  t  »o  Id  aj^  ar  that  t  e  biul 
Hmself  a  conviction  of  the  tn  th  ol  tb  s  law  1  efo  e  he  had  an>  e  mm  ni  at  nn  v  tli 
Leibnfte  upon  the  buI  je  t 

' '  Placet  taum  critenum  pro  exai  mindia  regulis  motonin  quod  If  gem  conti  ii 
talis  yocas  I  eat  enim  per  ac  ct  dens  et  velut  nat  a  nobi  nditum  quoieva 
escente  ioiequalitata  bjpotheaium,  evaneaecre  quoque  debeant  incequalitati 
tnum.  Hinc  multotiea  non  aalia  mirati  potui,  qui  fieri  potuerit,  nt 
tam  absonaa,  et  tiun  manifeate  inter  Ef  pngnant^a  regnla^i  excepta  sola  prinii 
potuerit  condere  Cartearus,  vir  alias  eummi  ingenii.  Mihi  videtHr  vel  ab  infani 
falaitntom  illarnm  palpari  posee,  oo  qnod  ubiqne  saltua  iUe,  natur*  adeo  inimicn 
mauifaste  iinnis  eluoet." — EpUl.  Bemouilli  ad  Leib.  1698.  Vide  LeibEitzii  et  Jo, 
BemoiiHlt  Comrir.  Epist.     2  vola.  4fo,     Lansannfe  et  GeneTie,  1745. 

[*  The  reasoning  of  John  Bomouilli  in  support  of  the  Lavi  of  Oontiimily,  strikea 
mo  aa  obrionBly  inconsoquential.  "  Tons  ceni  qui  aont  convouncus  qne  tons  les 
gsnrea  de  quantiti  gont  dirisibles  ft  Hnfini,  auront-ila  de  la  peine  il  diviaer  la  plus 
inBensihle  durle  en  un  nombro  inffni  de  jetitea  partiea,  et  a  y  placer  toua  les  d^rl» 
poRBibleB  de  Titeaae,  depuia  la  ropoa  jusqn'a  on  iQouvement  d6tBrmin^."  Tliey 
who  hold  the  infinite  divieibilitj  of  extension  would  be  the  last,  I  ahould  conceive, 
to  admit  tho  force  of  thia  aigument.  If  the  least  oonreivable  inai)liematical  line 
bo,  in  idea,  aa  much  susceptibre  of  an  endleaa  diviaion  aa  the  diameter  of  the  earth's 
orbit,  does  it  not  foDow  that  the  ifop  which  aeparatea  an  sntKB«i'5ie  pari  from  the 
former,  ia  of  the  aame  kind,  however  inforiorin  degree,  to  that  which  separates  the 
pnint  firon  the  latter?  Is  there  anything  inturmediats  between  a  point  and  a 
line,  to  assist  the  imagination  in  conceiving  what  is  meant  by  "Urus  tea  degrSs  poB 
libles  lie  mteaae,  lUp'iU  le  repoH  j'lwju'a  un  mouvement  determine  f"] 

Note  E  E,  p.  376. 

Maia  il  restoit  encon?  la  plira  grande  question,  de  ce  qne  ces  itmcs  on  cea  formes- 
deviennent  par  la  mort  de  I'animal,  nn  par  la  destruction  ile  I'individn  de  la  sub- 
stance organist.  Et  c'est  ce  qui  embarraaao  le  plus ;  d'antant  qu'il  paroit  pew 
raiaonnable  qne  les  fimes  restcnt  inutilement  dana  un  chaos  de  mali6re  oonfiiae, 
Cela  m'a  fait  jnger  entin  qnll  n'y  avoit  qn'nn  aenl  parti  raiaomiable  ft  prendre  ;  et 
e'est  celui  de  la  conservation  non  soulement  de  I'Sme,  maia  encore  de  Tanimaf 
mfme,  at  de  la  machine  organique  ;  quoiqtie  la  destruction  des  partiea  groasiSres 
I'ait  r^nit  S  une  peritesse  qui  n'echappe  pas  moins  ft  nos  sens  que  celle  ou  il  ^toit 
avsnt  que  da  njutre.— Leib,  Op,  torn.  ii.  p,  61. 

.   .  .    Dee  personnea  foi't  einctea  aux  experiences  seepntdyS.  apcrvuCB  de  iiotro- 
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tems,'  qii'oii  peut  ilouter,  gi  Jamais  liii  animal  tuut  a  fait  iiouveau  ost  produit,  et  w 

aiisei  bien  que  ies  plantea.  Cetta  doctrine  Itant  poeae,  il  sera  raJBcinnaile  de  juger, 
qim  ce  qui  ne  commence  paa  da  vivre  ne  cease  pas  de  virre  iion  phis  ;  et  que  la 
mart,  oomme  la  geneiatioii,  n'est  que  U  trausformation  du  mSme  animal  qui  est 
tanlSt  augments,  et  tantSt  diminn^. — Ibid.  pp.  42,  43. 

.  .  .  Et  puiequ'  ainai  il  n'y  a  point  de  premiere  uaiBaanca  ni  de  glnSration  eu- 
tieremant  nouvelle  de  I'aiiimal,  il  e'eneuit  qu'il  n'y  en  aura  point  d'eitinciiim  finale, 
ni  de  mort  entiere  prise  &  la  rigueiir  m^taphyeique ;  et  que,  par  conseqnent,  an  lien 
de  la  transmignttion  des  ^es,  il  n'y  a  qu'une  Iransformation  d'un  m^e  animal, 
selon  que  Ies  organes  soitt  plies  di^remment^  et  plus'  eu  meina  d^veloppeB, — Ibid- 
p.  52. 

Quant  S  la  Mfitempeycoee,  je  orois  que  I'ordre  ne  I'admet  point ;  il  vent  que  tout 
Boit  esplicablo  distinctement,  et  que  rien  ne  se  fiteae  paj  saot.  Mais  le  passage  de 
I'ama  d'un  corps  dans  I'autre  seroit  on  saut  etrange  et  inexplicable.  II  se  fait 
Wiu'nnrs  dana  I'animal  ce  qui  se  t^t  prSaeutement :  C'est  que  }e  corps  est  dans  uii 
diangement  continuel,  comme  nn  fleuve,  et  ae  que  nous  appellons  g^ufration  ou 
iiiort,  u'eet  qu'im  cbangement  plua  grand  et  plus  prempt  qn'H  rordiuaira,  tcl  que 
seroit  le  aaut  ou  la  catarHCte  d'une  riviere.  Mais  ces  eauts  ne  seat  pas  abGoliis  et 
tels  que  je  dlsaprouve ;  comme  seroit  celd  d'un  coi^s  qui  iroit  d'nn  lieu  i  no  autre 
Sana  passer  par  le  milieu.  Et  de  lek  satito  ne  simt  paa  settlement  defendug  da«i 
lee  mouvemens,  mats  encore  done  lavtordre  dee  ehaee  <s«  de»  veritis. — The  aen- 
tenees  which  fellow  afford  a  proof  of  what  I  have  elsewhere  remarked,  how  mucli 
the  mind  of  Leibnitz  was  mieled,  in  the  whole  of  this  metaphjucal  theory,  by 
habita  of  thinking  formed  in  early  life,  amidst  the  hypothetical  abstractions  of  pure 
geometry ;  a  prqodice  (or  idol  of  tie  mathematical  den)  to  which  the  most  import- 
ant errors  of  his  philosophy  might,  without  mnch  difBoulty,  be  traced,— Or  comma 
dBiUB  une  ligiie  de  g^om^trie  il  y  a  certaina  points  diatingues,  qu'on  appelle  soni- 
inetB,  points  d'inflesion,  points  de  rebroossement,  ou  untrement ;  at  comme  il  y  en 
a  dea  lignes  qui  en  ont  une  infinite,  c'ast  ainsi  qu'il  fant  concevdr  dans  la  vie  d'un 
animal  ou  d'nne  parsonne  Ies  terns  d'un  diangement  extraordinaire,  qui  ne  laiasent 
pas  d'etre  dana  la  r^le  gSnSrale  ;  dememeqne  lee  points  distiuguSs  dans  lacourbo 
se  peuvent  d6terminer  par  ea  nature  generals  on  son  equation.  On  peut  toujours 
dire  d'un  animal  e'eai  tout  comme  id,  la  difKrence  n'est  que  du  plus  ou  moins.— 
Tom.  V.  p.  18. 

NotbFF,  p.  282. 

The  praise  which  I  have  bestowed  on  this  Memoir  renders  it  nooessarj  for  mo 
to  take  some  notice  of  a  very  exceptionable  proposition  which  is  laid  down  in  the 
first  paragraph  as  a  fundamental  maxim, — that  "all  proper  names  were  at  first 
appellatives  ;"  a  proposition  so  complelfily  at  variance  with  the  commonly  received 
opinions  among  later  philosophers,  that  it  seema  a:a  objoct  of  some  curiosity  to  in- 
quire, how  far  it  is  entitled  to  plead  in  its  favour  tha  authority  of  Leibnitz,  8inc6 
the  writings  of  Condillac  and  of  Smith,  it  has,  so  far  as  I  know,  been  nniversally 
acknowledged,  that,  if  there  be  any  one  truth  in  the  Thcoretietit  History  of  lioji- 

■  The  exptrimeDte  hers  refsmd  to  &tp  the  obserr&tl'hnB  nl  BwammerdaiDj  Ualpighi.  and 
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contrary  of  the  above  proposition.  Indeed,  Ui  assert  that  all  proper  names  were  nt 
first  appellatives,  would  appear  to  be  nearl;  an  absurdity  of  tlie  same  liind  as  to 
raaintMn,  that  daaeea  of  objects  existed  before  mdividval  objects  had  Iteon  brought 
into  being. 

When  Ijeibnitz,  however,  comes  to  explain  his  idea  more  fully,  we  find  it  to  he 
HOniething  very  different  ftiiin  what  his  words  literally  imply  ;  and  to  amount  only 
hi  the  trite  and  indisputable  observatioQ,  that,  in  simple  and  primitive  languages, 
nil  proper  names  (such  as  the  names  of  persons,  mountains,  places  of  residence, 
&Ci)  are  deaciiptive  or  significant  of  certain  prominent  and  characteHstical  features, 
distinguishing  them  from  other  objects  of  the  same  class  ;— a  fact,  of  which  a  large 
proporiion  of  the  snraaraes  still  in  use,  all  over  Europe,  as  well  as  the  names  of 
monntdns,  villages,  and  rivers,  when  traced  to  their  primitive  roots,  alFoi'd  nnmer- 
niis  and  well  known  exemplifications. 

Not  that  the  proposiciou,  even  when  thus  explained,  can  be  assumed  as  ageneral 
maxim.  It  holds,  indeed,  in  many  cases,  as  the  Celtic  and  the  Saxon  languages 
abandantly  testify  in  our  own  island ;  bat  it  is  true  only  under  certain  limitations, 
and  it  is  perfectiy  consistent  with  the  doctrine  delivered  on  this  snljiect  by  the 
greater  part  of  philolf^ers  for  the  last  fifty  years. 

In  the  history  of  langaage,  nothing  is  more  remarkable  than  the  aversion  of 
men  to  coin  words  out  of  unmeaning  and  arbitrary  sounds  ;  and  their  eagerness  to 
aVMl  themselves  of  the  stores  already  in  their  posseasion,  in  orderly  ^ve  utterance 
to  their  thoughts  on  the  new  topics  which  the  gradual  estension  of  their  experience 
is  continually  bringing  within  the  circle  of  their  knowledge.  Hence  metaphors, 
and  other  figures  of  speech ;  and  hence  the  various  changes  which  words  undergo, 
in  the  way  of  ampliflcation,  diminution,  composilion,  and  the  other  transformations 
of  elementary  terms  which  fall  under  the  notice  of  the  e^mologist.  Were  it  not, 
indeed,  for  this  strong  and  universal  bias  of  onr  nature,  the  vocabulary  of  every 
langu^e  would,  in  process  of  time,  become  so  extensive  and  nnwieldy,  as  to  render 
the  acquisition  of  one's  mother  tongue  a  task  of  immense  difficulty,  and  the  aequi- 
sition  of  a  dead  or  foreign  tongue  nexi  to  impossible.  It  is  needless  la  observe, 
bow  immensely  these  tasks  are  facilitated  by  that  etymological  system  which  runs, 
more  or  less,  through  every  langaage  ;  and  which  everywhere  proceeds  on  oert^u 
analopoal  principles,  which  it  is  the  business  of  the  practical  grammarian  to  reduce 
to  general  rules,  for  the  sake  of  those  who  wish  to  speak  or  to  write  it  with  cor- 
rectness. 

In  attempting  thus  to  trace  backwards  the  steps  of  the  mind  towards  the  com- 
mencement of  its  progress,  it  is  evident,  that  we  must  at  last  arrive  at  a  set  of 
elementary  and  primitive  roots,  of  which  no  account  can  be  ^ven,  but  the  arbitrary 
choice  of  those  who  iiret  happened  to  employ  them.  It  is  to  this  jSrsi  slage  in  (be 
infancy  of  iMigiiage  that  Mr.  Smith's  remarks  obviously  relate  ;  whereas  the  pro- 
position of  Leibnita,  which  gave  occasion  to  this  note,  as  obviously  relates  to  its 
Buhseqnent  stages,  when  the  langnage  is  beginning  to  assume  somewhat  of  a  re- 
guhtr  lorm,  by  compositions  and  other  modifications  of  the  materials  previously 
lollected 

From  these  slight  hints  it  may  be  inferred,  Isl,  That  Ihe  proposition  of  Leibnita, 
Bithongh  it  may  seem,  from  the  veiy  inaccurate  and  equivocal  terms  in  which  it 
is  expressed,  to  stand  in  direct  opposition  to  the  doctrine  of  Smith,  ^las  really  meant 
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!)j  rtiB  autlior  to  stnlfi  a  fact  totallj'  nncnnneetciJ  with  the  question  under  Smitli'fl 
consideration.  2dly,  That  even  in  the  aenao  in  wliich  it  was  understood  bj  the 
author,  it  fails  entirely,  when  extended  to  that  first  stage  in  the  infuncy  of  language, 
to  which  the  introdnotfliy  paragraphs  in  Mr.  Smith's  disconrse  are  exclusively 
confined. 

Note  fi  G,  p.  285, 

"  Je  viens  de  recevoir  une  lattre  d'nn  Prince  Regnant  de  TEmpire,  ou  9.  A.  mo 
marque  avoir  vu  deux  fois  ce  priniems  &  la  derni^re  foire  de  Leipaig,  et  examine 
nvoe  soin  un  ehien  qai  parle.  Ce  chien  a  prononcS  distinctement  plus  de  trento 
mots,  repondant  mSme  assez  &  propos  &  son  miutre:  i!  a  aiissi  prononcS  tout 
I'alphahet  except!  les  lettres  m,  n,  x."-— Leib,  Opera,  tom.  v.  p.  72. 

Thus  far  the  fact  rests  npon  the  authority  of  the  German  prince  alone.  But 
from  a  passage  in  the  History  of  tht  Aeademy  of  Sdevees,  for  the  year  170(3,  it 
appears  that  Leibiiita  had  himseU'  seen  and  heard  the  dog.  What  follows  ia  tran- 
scribed from  a  report  of  the  Academy  upon  a  letter  from  Leibnitu  to  the  AbhS  de 
St.  Pierre,  giving  the  det^ls  of  this  extraordinary  occurrence. 

"  Sans  UD  garant  tel  que  M.  Leihnitz,  t^moin  ocolaire,  nous  n'aurions  pas  la 
hard  esse  de  rapporter,  qu'auprSs  de  Zeita  dans  la  Minnie,  il  y  a  un  chien  qui 
parle  C  est  an  chien  de  Paysan,  d'une  figure  des  pins  commnnes,  et  de  gran- 
le     m6d  icre.    Un  jenne  enfant  Inl  entendit  ponsser  quelqnea  sons  qu'il  crut 

Bsem>l  r  ft  des  mota  Allemands,  et  sur  cela  se  mit  en  tgte  de  hil  apprendre  ft 
pa  le  Le  maitre,  qui  n'avoit  Hen  de  mieux  a  Iture,  n'y  fpargna  pas  le  terns  ni 
ses  pe  n  a  et  heureusement  le  disciple  avoit  dea  diapoaitions  qu'il  eut  !t$  difficile 
de  rouTei  dana  un  autre.  Enfin,  an  hout  de  quelques  annees,  le  chien  agut  prn- 
noncer  environ  une  trentaine  de  mots :  de  ce  nombre  sont  ThS,  GaffS,  Choeolat, 
AsaemUee,  mota  Franfois,  qui  ont  pasae  dana  I'Allemand  tela  quHla  aont.  H  eat  a 
remai^uer,  que  le  chien  avoit  Men  trois  aus  quand  il  fat  mia  ft  I'ecole.  II  ne  parlo 
que  par  fcho,  c'est  a  dire,  aprEs  que  son  maitre  a  prononcS  un  mot  ■  et  il  serable 
qull  na  repute  que  par  force  et  roalgrf  lui,  quoiqu'on  ne  la  maltra  te  pas  Fnco 
line  foia,  M.  Leibnita  I'a  vn  et  entendu." 

(Expos?  d'une  lettre  de  M.  I*ibnitz  ft  I'Abb!  de  fat  P  erre  aur    n  cl    n  q 
parle.)     "  Cet  expos?  de  la  lettre  de  M.   Leibnitz  se  t  ouve  dans  IH  atn  re  de 
t'Acad?mie  des  Sciences,  ann6e   1706.     Ce  sont  les  Antenrs  de   1  H  slo  re   le 
I'Aoadfmia  qui  parlent." — Leib,  Opera,  vol.  ii.  p.  180  Part 

May  not  all  the  circumstances  of  the  above  story  be  a«,counted  for,  bj  aupp  sing 
the  master  of  the  dog  to  have  posaesaed  that  peculiar  species  of  imitative  power 
which  ia  called  VenirSoqmimf  Matthewa,!  have  no  doubt,  wonld  find  little  diffi- 
culty in  manag^g  anch  a  deception,  so  as  to  impoae  on  the  aenaos  of  any  person 
who  had  never  before  witnessed  any  exliibition  of  the  same  kind. 

Note  H  H,  p.  385. 
When  I  speak  in  favourable  terms  of  the  FhUasophical  Spirit,  I  hopu  none  of 
my  readera  will  confound  it  with  the  spirit  of  that  false  pbiloaophy,  which,  by 
unhinging  every  rational  principle  of  belief,  seldom  fails  to  unite  in  the  aame 
characters  the  extremes  of  scepticism  and  of  credulity.  It  is  a  very  renifu-kalile 
fact,  llial  the  same  period  of  the  eighteenth  centnry,  and  the  same  part;  of  Europe 
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wliicli  were  most  dielirguiBhed  by  the  triumpljs  of  Atheism  and  Materialism,  were 
also  diBtingniehod  by  a  greater  uumber  of  Tiflionaries  and  impostorB  than  had  ever 
appeared  before,  sinee  the  revival  of  letters.  Nor  were  tliBse  foUies  confined  to 
persons  of  little  education.  They  esiended  to  man  of  (he  highest  rank,  and  to 
maay  individnolB  of  dietinguished  talents.  Of  this  tlie  most  aatisfactory  proofs 
might  be  produced ;  but  I  have  room  here  only  for  one  short  quotation.  It  is 
from  the  pen  of  the  Due  de  I«vis,  and  relatea  to  tbe  calebratad  Mar6sohal  de 
Kiehelieu,  on  whom  Voltaire  has  lavished  so  ranch  of  his  flattery.  "  Ce  dont  je 
auia  positivemBnt  coiiain,  o'est  que  cet  homme  spirituel  (le  Mareschal  de  Riche- 
lieu) Stoit  saperstiiieui:,  et  qu'il  croyott  aujt  predictions  des  astrologiies  et  antres 
BOttises  de  cet  eapdoe.  Je  I'aj  vu  reFusant  6  VerBnilles  d'nller  fairo  sa  cour  au 
fils  ain£  de  Louis  XYI.  en  disant  aSriensement,  qu'U  savoit  que  cet  enfaut  n'SloiC 
point  destine  an  trSne.  Cetle  cr£dulit£  snperBtitieuse^  ginlrale  pendant  la  ligue, 
(itoit  encore  tr^s  commune  bods  1b  r^gence  lorsqae  le  Due  de  Richelien  entra  dans 
lemonde;  par  la  plus  bizarre  des  inconsequences,  elle  s'alHoit  trSs  Hen  avec  la 
phis  grande  imjH^t^,  et  la  plnpart  des  mat^rialistes  croyolent  aux  eaprita;  aujour- 
dlrui,  ce  genre  de  folie  est  tris  rare  ;  inais  beaucoup  de  gens,  qui  se  moquetit  des 
astrolognes,  croient  ft  des  predictions  d'une  autre  espdoe." — Souveiiirs  et  RyrtraiU, 
par  M.  de  Levis  ;  it.  Paris,  1313. 

Some  entraordinary  fiicts  of  the  same  kiod  are  mraitioned  in  the  Msmoirs  of  the 
Mar^aif  de  BomMS.  According  to  him,  Frederic  the  Great  himself  was  not  fi^e 
Irom  this  sort  of  superBtitioD. 

A  aimihvr  remark  is  made  by  an  ancient  historian,  witli  respect  to  the  manners 
of  Eume  at  the  period  of  the  Gothic  invasion.  "  There  are  many  who  do  not  pre- 
sume either  to  bathe,  or  to  dine,  or  to  appear  in  public,  dll  they  have  diligently 
consulted,  according  to  the  mles  el  astrology  the  situation  of  Meromy,  and  the 
aspect  of  the  Moon.  It  is  singular  enough  that  this  vam  credulity  may  often  he 
discovered  among  the  profane  seopticB  vfho  impinnslj  doubt  or  deny  the  e'Tist 
ence  of  a  Celestial  Povfer."— Gibbon  from  Ammnn  s  MirMlin  is  Diehn  niid 
Fall  of  the  Soman  Entire,  vol   v  p  278 

NcceII  p  28( 
TliB  following  estimate  of  Leibnitz,  considered  in  comparison  with  hia  moat  dis- 
tinguished contemporaries,  approaches,  on  the  whole,  very  nearly  to  the  truth : 
although  some  doubts  may  be  entertained  about  tlie  justness  of  the  decision  in  the 
laat  clause  of  the  sentence  "Leibnitz  aussi  hirdi  que  Descartes  auasi  subtil  que 
ISayle,  peut-ctre  n  o  ns  p  of  nd  que  Newton  et  mo  ns  sage  qna  Locke  mais  seul 
nniversel  entre  tons  ces  gran  1b  1  ommes  pare  t  avoir  eml  ass"  le  dom  ne  de  H 
raiaon  dans  toule  s  n  etendue  et  avc  contnbuf  le  plus  a  epand  e  et  eirnt 
philosophise  (ue  fat  an|0  din  I  !o  de  n  t  e  s  6  1  —Ball  Ehge  de 
Leib'mtz. 

1  iiave  nitntiuned  in  th,  text  oulj  a  part  ol  the  le.   ned  lab  1  Lt  bn  t        It 

remains  to  be  added,  that  he  wrote  also  on  various  snbjoots  connected  with 
chomiatrj-,  medicine,  botany,  Eind  natural  history  ;  on  tbe  philosophy  and  langua^ 
of  the  Chinoae  ;  and  on  numberlese  other  topics  of  anbordinate  importance.  The 
philological  disousaions  and  etymological  collectionB,  which  occupy  so  large  a  epace 
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a  g  li  works,  wonid  (eTen  if  he  had  produeed  nothing  «1sb)  have  bcou  iiu  iii- 
li     ble  memoriaJa  of  tlie  acHtity  and  industiy  of  hie  mind. 

a         d  and  heten^neous  as  thesa  pursuits  may  At  first  appear,  it  is  nut  diffi- 

raca  the  thread  by  which  his  curiosity  was  led  from  one  of  them  to 

lijLTe  already  remarked  a  connexion  of  the  same  sort  between  liis 

B.  metaphysical  and  theological  researches;  ivnd  it  ma?  not  be  altogether 

a  ig  to  extend  the  obEervation  to  some  of  the  eulgeotB  enumerated  in  the 

gomg  paragraph. 

Tb  ti  dies  by  which  he  first  distinguished  himself  in  the  learned  world  (I 
a  hat  of  jorieprudence,'  which  was  imposed  on  him  by  the  profession  for 

which  he  was  destined)  were  direi'ted  to  the  antiqnities  of  his  own  country  ;  and 
more  pardcularly  to  those  nn  ted  w  tl  tlie  history  of  the  House  of  Bmnswick. 
With  this  view  he  ran      k  d,  w  tb  xsmpied  indnsliy,  the  hbraries,  monas- 

teiies,  and  other  arch  b  th  f  be  many  and  of  Italy ;  employing  in  this 
ungrateM  drudgery  se  rj  1  t!  b  t  nd  most  precious  years  of  his  life.  Mor- 
iMod,  however,  to  fit  d  h  rr  w  Ih    limits  ace,  within  which  the  range  of 

written  reeoids  is  oonfii  d  h  tru  k  t  for  himself  and  his  sacoessors  a  new  and 
unexpected  light,  to  giude  them  throngli  the  seemingly  hopeless  darkness  of 
remote  ages.  This  light  was  the  study  of  etymolc^,  and  of  the  affinities  of  dif- 
ferent tongues  in  their  primitive  roots  ; — a  light  at  first  faint  and  glimmering,  but 
which,  since  his  time,  has  continued  to  increase  in  brightness,  and  is  likely  to  do 
so  more  and  more  aa  the  world  grows  older.  It  is  pleaaing  to  see  liis  curiosity  on 
this  sabject  expand,  from  the  names  of  the  towns,  and  rivera,  and  mountains  in  his 
neighbourhood,  till  it  reached  to  China  and  other  regions  in  tlio  east ;  leading  him, 
in  the  last  result,  to  some  general  conclusions  concerning  the  origin  of  the  different 
tribes  of  our  species,  approximating  very  nearly  to  those  which  have  been  since 
drawn  from  a  much  more  extensive  range  ntdata  by  Sir  William  Jones,  and  oUier 
philologers  of  the  same  school. 

As  nn  additional  light  for  illuatrating  tlie  antiquities  of  Gtermany,  he  had  le- 
coui^e  to  nataral  histoiy :  examining,  with  a  scientific  eye,  the  shells  and  other 
marine  bodies  everywhere  to  be  found  in  Europe,  and  the  impressions  of  plants 
and  fishes  (some  of  them  unknown  in  this  part  of  the  world)  which  are  distinctly 
legible,  even  by  the  unlettered  observer,  on  many  of  our  foaals.  In  entering  upon 
this  research,  aa  well  aa  on  the  former,  he  seems  to  have  had  a  view  to  Germany 
alone  ;  on  the  state  of  which,  (he  tells  us,)  prior  to  all  historical  documents,  it  was 
his  purpose  to  prefix  a  discourse  tn  bis  History  of  the  House  of  Brunswick.  But 
his  imagination  soon  took  a  bolder  flight,  and  gave  birth  to  his  FVotogcea, — a  dis- 
sertation which  (to  use  his  own  words)  had  for  ita  olyect  "  to  ascertain  the  original 
face  of  the  earth,  and  to  collect  the  vestiges  of  its  earliest  history  from  the  monu- 
ments which  nature  herself  haa  left  of  her  successive  oporations  on  its  surface.  It 
is  a  work  which,  wild  and  estravagaut  aa  it  may  now  be  regarded,  is  spoken  of  by 

a  phaoBopliloal  Jurist,  and  a>  a  man  flKaJ  In  Iheai  occusioiiB,  how  tnterlor  aocs  be  nppeiir  ti> 
become  the  l^lelatar  of  the  Imnian  ace.    T"       Grotiue.  not  to  speak  of  If  onteequlou  and  hts 

put  of  Ilia  mltii^  in  which  he  discoTere  ](ea  of 
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Bnffon  witli  muuh  respect;  and  is  considered  by  Ciivier  ns  tlin  {fi-oKncIwork  of 
BnffoTi's  own  system  on  the  same  autgect. 

In  tlie  connexion  wliicli  I  liaye  now  pointed  out  between  tlie  HiBlnrical,  the 
rliilologieal,  and  tbe  Geological  speculations  of  Leibnita,  Helvetius  might  have 
fftticied  that  be  saw  a  new  eieraplification  of  the  law  of  txmtijtmty ;  but  the  true 
light  in  which  it  ought  to  be  viewed,  ia  as  a  faithful  picture  of  a  philosophical 
mind  emancipatiDg  itself  from  the  trammels  of  local  and  conventionat  details,  and 
gradually  rising  from  subject  to  subject,  till  it  embraces  in  its  survey  those  nobler 
inquiries  which,  sooner  or  later,  will  be  equally  interesting  to  every  poition  of 
the  human  race.' — [*  With  this  unparalleled  range  of  knowledge  treasured  up  in 
a  mind  peculiarly  fond  of  combiuing  the  most  remote  affinities,  it  is  not  wonderful 
that  Leibnitz  shoald  have  conceived  tbe  idea  of  compiling  an  Eneydepedia.  The 
groundwork  of  Lis  undertaking  waa  to  be  the  Encyclopedia  published  in  1020  by 
Alalfdius;  a  worlt,  of  which  he  aeems  to  have  thought  more  higlily  than  moat  of 
the  learned  have  done.  There  is,  I  should  think,  but  little  reason  la  regret  lliat 
diia  design  proved  abortive  ; — when  we  conader,  first,  that  he  proposed  to  insert, 
(wUire,  in  his  Dictionary,  the  tracts  of  Hobbes  Z>e  Jure  and  lie  Cmyore;  and, 
secondly,  that  in  one  of  bis  letters  to  a  friend,  he  has  suggested  tbe  advantages  of 
composing  an  Encyclopedia  in  verse.  How  vast  the  distance  of  these  imperfect 
glimmeringa  from  the  views  opened  in  the  preliminary  discourse  of  D'AIembert, 
and  what  a  proof  does  tliis  contrast  furnish  of  the  astonishing  prngresK  of  the 
liniiian  mind  liuring  the  first  half  of  the  eif-htt^ntJi  (^ntnn  '] 

NoteKK,  p  21b 

Of  Locke's  affectionate  regard  for  Colhna,  notwithstandinf;  the  cinlisiiet>  il 
iheir  opinions  on  some  questions  of  the  highest  moment,  there  e\int  many  proola 
in  his  letters,  published  by  M.  Des  Mai^eanx  In  one  of  these,  the  following 
pnasage  is  remarkable.  It  is  datwl  from  Oates  in  Esse^,  1703,  about  a  year  before 
Tiocke's  death. 

"  Yon  nomphun  of  a  great  many  defects  and  that  very  Lompltunt  is  the  highest 
recommendation  I  could  desire  to  make  roe  love  and  esteem  you,  and  desire  your 
fiiendsliip.     And  if  I  were  now  setting  ont  in  the  woild    I  ahould  think  it  my 

lufl^ieiee  of  Optnums  iw  Lattguoffe.  and  o/ 
Lan/nmoe  on  Optniotv  L^hich  obtainBd  Viie 
prize  froni  tha  BajbI  SDciel;  DrBHtUn  In  17S9.) 

tiona  on  the  impomMily  of  HLnymg  imo  effect, 

1  BOihenhadlD  vlon     The  Kuthor^  argument 

pretend  »  fii  »  limil  to  ihe  iwaaLble  Ktmbi- 
menCB  i>f  dot  poelerlty  ! 
[Ttale  EWa^,  wlileh  oblalned  (be  prize  rrnm 
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Rrent  liappiness  to  hme  such  a  cnmpanioa  as  you,  wlio  liad  a  true  relish  for  tmth ; 
would  in  earnest  eeeV  it  with  me;  from  whom  I  might  receiTO  it  undisguisei!; 
and  to  whom  I  might  oommunicale  what  I  thought  true  freely.  Believe  it,  mj 
good  friend,  to  love  troth  for  troth's  sake,  is  tlie  principal  part  of  human  perfection 
in  this  world,  and  the  eeed-plot  of  all  other  virtues ;  and,  if  I  mistake  not,  you 
have  as  much  of  it  as  ever  I  met  with  in  anybody.  What,  then,  is  there  wauting 
to  make  you  equal  to  the  best ;  a  friend  for  any  one  to  be  proud  of?"  ....  The 
vihoh  of  Loclte's  iBttata  to  Collins  are  highly  interesting  and  curious ;  more 
particularly  thai  which  he  desii'ad  to  be  dolivereil  to  him  aflar  his  own  death. 
From  thn  generiU  tonor  of  these  letters,  it  may  be  inferred,  that  Collins  had  never 
let  Loeke  fully  into  the  secret  of  those  pernicious  opinions  which  he  was  afterwards 
at  BO  much  pains  to  disseminate. 

NoteLL,  p,  299. 

In  adijition  to  the  account  of  Spinoza  given  in  Baylc,  some  interesting  particu- 
lars of  his  histoiy  may  he  learnt  from  a  small  volume,  endtled  La  Vie  de  B.  lie 
Spinoza,  tir4e  des  Merits  de  ce  Fameva^  FkUosopke,  et  du  tSnmignage  de  plaaiev-ra 
personnea  dignes  de.  foi,  qui  Vont  con'im  jparticiiKeremeKf ;  par  Jkas  Colbhbs, 
MinisiFe  de  I'Egliee  LidhSrieane  de  !a  Ha/ye:  1706.'  The  book  is  evidently 
icritten  hy  a  man  altogether  unfit  to  appreciate  the  merits  or  demerits  of  Spinoza 
as  an  anthor  ;  hut  it  is  not  withoat  some  value  to  those  who  delight  in  the  study 
of  human  character,  as  it  supplies  some  chasms  in  the  narrative  of  Bayle,  and  has 
every  appearance  of  the  most  perfect  impartiality  and  candour. 

According  to  this  account,  Spinoza  was  a  person  of  the  most  quiet  and  inoffen- 
sive manners;  of  singular  temperance  and  moderation  in  his  puBsions  ;  contented  and 
happy  with  an  income  which  barely  supplied  him  with  the  necessaries  of  life  ;  and 
of  too  indapendont  a  spirit  to  accBpt  of  any  addition  to  it,  either  irom  the  favour  of 
princes,  or  the  liberality  of  his  friends.  In  conformity  to  the  law,  and  to  the 
customs  of  his  ancestors,  (which  he  adhered  to,  when  he  thought  them  not  unreason- 
able, even  when  under  the  sentence  of  excommunication,)  he  resolved  to  learn 
some  mechanical  trade ;  and  fortunately  selected  that  of  grinding  optical  glasses,  in 
which  he  acquired  so  much  doxterity,  that  it  furnished  him  with  what  he  conceived 
to  be  a  sufficient  maintenance-  He  acqnired  also  enough  of  the  art  of  designing, 
to  prodaoe  good  portrMts  in  chalk  and  china-ink  of  some  distinguished  persons. 

For  the  last  five  years  of  his  life  he  lodged  in  the  house  of  a  respectable  and 
rehgions  family,  who  were  tenderly  attached  to  him,  and  firom  whom  his  biographer 
collected  various  interesting  anecdotes.  All  of  them  are  very  creditable  to  his 
private  character,  and  more  parHcularly  show  how  conrteoui  and  ami  ible  he  must 
have  been  in  his  intercourse  with  his  inferiors.  In  a  bill  presented  for  payment 
after  his  death,  he  is  styled  by  Abraham  Keveling,  his  harber  surgeon  Benediet 
Spmoxa  of  Messed  manoryf  and  the  same  compKment  is  pail  to  him  by  the 
tradesman  who  fumishad  gloves  to  the  mourners  at  his  funeral 

These  parlicnlars  are  the  more  deserving  of  notice,  as  they  lest  in  the  authority 
of  a  very  zealous  member  of  the  Lutheran  communion— [*  a  man  certainly  not  of 
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voiy  supeiior  powere,  but  who  soenia  t«  Lava  felt  more  thtai  most  divines  either 
of  Ibe  Boman  Catholic  or  of  the  Eeformnd  Churches,  tlie  force  of  the  Soriptvin: 
precept — "  not  to  violate  the  truth  even  in  the  cause  of  God."  The  tnanifeBt 
pleasure  with  wbich  he  records  the  nameroue  testimomes  in  favour  of  Spinoza's 
moral  qualities  does  honour  to  his  oirn  heart ;  and  adds  weight  and  dignity  to  the 
severity  with  which  he  reprobates  his  theolc^cal  traclfl.]  Thej  coincide  eiactly 
with  the  account  given  of  Spinoza  bj  the  learned  and  candid  Mosheim,  "  This 
man  (sajs  he)  observed  in  his  conduct,  tbe  rules  of  wisdom  _  Mid  probi^  much 
hotter  than  many  who  profess  themselves  Christians  ;  nor  did  he  ever  endeKvour 
to  pervert  the  sentiments  or  to  corrupt  the  morals  of  those  with  whom  he  lived ; 
or  to  inspire,  in  his  discourse,  a  oonteinpt  of  rehgion  or  virtue."  ....  Ecclea. 
History,  translated  by  Dr,  Maclaine,  vol.  iv-  p.  252. 

Among  the  various  circumstances  coonected  with  Spinoza's  domestic  habits, 
Oolerus  mentions  one  very  tiifling  singularity,  which  appears  to  me  to  throw  a 
strong  light  on  bis  general  character,  and  to  famish  some  apology  for  his  eccentri- 
citiea  as  an  author.  The  estreme  feebleness  of  his  constitution  (fur  he  was  con- 
sumptive from  the  age  of  twenty)  having  unfitted  hJTii  for  the  eiy'oyment  of  con- 
vivial pleasures,  he  spent  the  gi-eater  paii  of  the  day  in  his  chamber  a3one  ;  hot 
when  fetigued  with  study,  he  would  sometimes  join  the  family  party  below,  and 
take  a  part  in  their  conversation,  however  insignificajit  its  subject  might  be  One 
of  the  amusements  with  wliich  he  was  accnstioneii  to  unbend  his  mind,  was  that 
of  entangling  flies  in  a  spider's  weh,  or  of  setting  spiders  a-fighting  with  each 
other ;  on  which  occasions  (it  is  added)  he  would  observe  (heir  combats  with  so 
much  interest,  that  it  was  not  unusnal  fbi'  him  to  be  seized  with  immoderate  fits  of 
laughter.  Does  not  this  shght  trait  iadicata  very  decidedly  a  londency  to  insanity ; 
a  supposition  by  no.  means  incompatible  (as  will  be  readily  admitted  hy  all  who 
have  paid  any  attention  to  tho  phenomena  of  madness)  wiih  that  Ic^cal  neanjea 
which  is  so  conspicuous  in  some  of  his  wntings  ? 

His  irreligious  principles  he  is  supposed  to  Iiave  adopted,  in  the  first  instance, 
from  bis  Latin  preceptor,  Vander  Ende,  a  physician  and  classical  scholar,  of  some 
eminence ;  but  it  is  much  more  probable  that  hie  chief  school  of  atheism  was  the 
synagogne  of  Amsterdam,  where,  without  any  breach  of  charity,  a  large  propor- 
tion of  the  more  opulent  class  of  the  assembly  may  be  reasonably  presumed  to 
belong  to  the  ancient  sect  of  Sadduceet.  (This  is,  I  presume,  the  idea  of 
Hoineccius  in  the  following  passage :  "  Quamvis  Spinoza  Cartesii  ptincipia 
methodo  mathematlca  demonstrata  dederit ;  Fantheismum  tanien  ille  non  ex 
Cartesio  didiolt,  Bed  domi  hdbmi,  qvoa  sejuereftw."  In  proof  of  this,  he  refers 
(o  a  book  entitled  S^iM^smas  in  Jadaismo,  hy  Wauhterus.)  The  hhiaphemous 
curses  pronounced  upon  him  in  the  sentence  of  eicommunication  were  not  well 
calculated  to  recall  him  to  the  faith  of  his  ancestors  ;  and  when  combined 
with  his  early  and  hereditary  pryudicea  against  Christianity,  may  go  far  to 
account  for  tho  indiscriminate  war  which  he  afterwai-ds  waged  against  prieste  of 
all  denominations. 

The  ruling  p^sion  of  Spinoza  seems  to  liavc  been  the  love  of  fame.  "  It  is 
owned,"  says  Bayle,  "  that  ho  had  an  eitreme  dosire  to  iramortah'zo  his  name,  and 
would  have  sacrificed  his  life  to  that  glory,  though  he  should  have  boon  torn  to 
ineces  by  the  moh." — Art,  Sjiinoz-i, 
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Note  M  M,  p.  307. 
In  pmof  of  tlie  iiiipoasiljilitj  of  lilierty,  Colliua  argues  ilius  : — ■ 
"  A  eecond  reason  to  prove  man  a  necesBavy  agent  is,  Lpoaiisc;  aJI  his  actioiiH 
liave  a  beginnirg  ;  for,  whatevni-  lias  a  beginning  must  liBTe  a  cause  ;  and  every 

"  If  anything  can  have  a  be^nning,  which  has  no  cause,  then  nothing  can  pro- 
ducH  something.  And  if  nothing  can  produce  something,  then  the  world  might 
have  had  a  beginning  withont  a  cause  ;  whi  h  '  a  ahfl  r^  y  n  nly  ha  ged  n 
atheists,  but  is  a  real  absurdity  in  itself.  ..  Lhrt  h  re  apw  tflaot 
or  not  to  act,  to  do  this  or  another  thing  ii  d       h  us  jv  ei- 

InHtji  tmd  atheisiical.' 

"  And  as  Liberty  stands,  and  can  only  bo  t    nd  b    rd  pnn   p        f 

Epicnrean  atheism,  so  Iho  Epicurean  atheiata  w  re         n  p  nd 

nmet  nuraerons  sect  of  the  atheists  of  aniiqu       w  re        ^i^  '^  ^ 

as,  on  the  other  aide,  the  Stoics,  ivhn  were  tlie  moat  popular  and  numeroua  sect 
among  tho  religionaries  of  antiquity,  were  the  great  assertors  of/<rie  and  neceMiti/." 
— Collins,  p.  54. 

As  to  the  above  j-etwOTiin^f  of  Collins,  it  cannot  be  expected  that  I  should,  in 
the  compasa  of  a  Note,  "  boalt  this  matter  to  the  bran."  It  is  aufficient  here  to 
remark,  that  it  derives  all  its  plausibility  from  the  onq^ualified  terms  in  -which  the 
nrnxim  {/tuSt.  iralrat)  haa  frequently  been  stated,  "  In  tlio  idea  of  every  change, 
(aays  Dr,  Price,  a  zealous  advocate  for  the  freedom  of  the  will,)  is  inohided  that  of 
its  being  an  efect."—(SeJ!ieie,  lic,  p.  30,  3d  edition.)  If  this  maxim  be  literally 
admitted  without  any  explanation  or  restriction,  it  aeems  difficult  to  resist  the 
conclusions  of  the  Necessitarians.  The  proper  statement  of  Price's  masim  evi- 
dently is,  that  "  in  every  change  we  perceive  in  inanimale  matter,  the  idea  of  its 
being  an  efed  is  necessarily  involved;"  and  that  he  himself  uuderstood  it  under 
this  limitation  appears  clear^  from  the  application  he  makes  of  it  to  the  point  in 
diapnte,  Aa  to  intelligent  and  Betive  beinga,  to  affirm  that  they  posaesa  the  power 
of  self-determination,  aeems  to  me  to  be  little  more  than  an  identical  propoaition. 
Upon  an  accurate  analymB  of  the  meaning  of  worda,  it  will  be  found  that  tho  idea 
of  an  e^cient  cause  implies  ilie  idea  of  ^i'lui.'  and,  consequently,  that  it  is  absurd 
to  ascrilve  the  voli^ons  of  the  mittd  to  the  efficiency  of  causes  foreign  to  itself.  To 
do  so  must  miavoidably  involve  us  in  the  inoonsistendes  of  Spinozism  bj  forcing 
ns  tfl  conclude  that  everything  is  passive,  and  nothing  active  in  the  universe,  and, 
consequently,  that  the  idea  of  a  J^rst  Cause  involves  an  impossibility. — But  upon 
these  hints  I  must  not  enlarge  at  present,  and  shall,  therefore,  confine  myself  to 
what  fells  more  immediately  within  the  scope  of  this  Discourse,  Collins's  Histori- 
cal Statement  with  respect  to  the  tenets  of  tlie  Epicoreans  and  the  St{>ics. 

In  confirmation  of  his  assertion  concerning  the  fbiraer,  he  refers  to  tlie  following 
well-known  lines  of  Lucretius  :— 

On  tho  obscurity  of  this  passage,  and  the  inconsistcueies  involved  in  it,  much 
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inigbt  be  naii ;  but  it  is  uf  mure  impurtaoce,  uu  the  preeent  occasion,  to  remark  its 
uotiiplcCe  tepugnance  to  the  whole  strain  and  spirit  of  the  Epicurean  philosoph;. 
ThiH  repugnance  did  not  oacape  the  notice  of  Cicero,  who  justly  oonsiderB  Epicu- 
rus aa  having  contributed  more  to  eetablisli,  by  this  puerile  subterfiige,  the  autho- 
rity of  Fa,talisin,  than  if  he  had  left  the  aigument  altogether  untouched.  "  Neu 
vero  qnisquam  nn^Sa  conflrmare  mihi  videtnr  non  mode  fetnm,  yeram  aliam  ne- 
cessitatem  et  vim  omnium  rerum,  sastulisseqne  motus  auimi  voliiotarios,  quaiii 
hie  qui  alitor  ohslstere  foto  JeCetor  so  non  potuisse  nisi  ad  has  commenticiaa  decli- 
nationes  confngisset."— iiier  de  Fale,  cap,  30, 

On  the  noted  eiprefleion  of  Luoretios  (fatis  avolna  voliiiiiati)  Home  acute  reniaiks 
are  made  in  a  note  on  the  French  translaljon  by  M.  de  la  Grange,  They  are  not 
improbably  from  the  pen  of  the  Baron  d'Holbocb,  who  is  said  to  have  contributed 
many  notes  to  this  translation.  Whoever  tJie  author  was,  he  was  evidently  strongly 
struct  with  the  inconsistency  of  this  pftrtioulitr  tenet  with  the  general  principles  of 
the  Epicurean  system, 

"  On  BBt  surprifl  qu'  Epicui'o  fonde  la  liberie  humaine  eur  la  decliniuBon  dua 
atomes.  On  demands  si  cetie  d^clinMson  est  nlcessaire,  on  si  elle  est  simplo- 
ment  accidentelle,  Nlcessaire,  comment  la  liherte  pout  ells  en  6tro  la  rSsultat  ? 
Aocidentelie,  par  quoi  est  elle  dfiterminee  ?  Mais  on  davrait  bien  plutot  etre  sur- 
pi-is,  qn'il  lui  soit  Venn  en  id^  de  readre  lliomme  libre  dans  ua  sj^me  qu! 
suppose  un  enchainement  nScHssiure  de  causes  et  d'effets.  C'etoit  une  recherche 
coriense,  que  la  raison  qui  a  pn  iaire  d'Epienro  I'ApStre  de  la  Liberty."  For  tlie 
theory  which  folbws  on  this  point,  I  must  refer  to  the  work  in  question.— See 
Tradtielum  NbuveUe  de  Lucrice,  avec  dee  Notes,  par  M.  de  la  Grange,  vol,  i.  pp, 
218-320:  a  Paris,  1768, 

But  whatever  may  have  been  the  doctrines  of  some  of  the  ancient  Atheists  about 
man's  free-agency,  it  will  not  be  denied,  that  in  the  HittcryofMojiEiaiF/iUo- 
sophji,  the  Bchemes  of  Atheism  and  of  Necessity  have  been  hitherto  always  con- 
nected together.  Hot  that  I  wonld  by  any  means  be  understood  ia  say,  that  every 
Necessitarian  miist  ipso  facto  be  an  Atheist,  or  even  that  any  presumption  is 
Hfforded  by  a  man's  attachment  tu  the  fhrmer  sect,  of  his  havmg  the  slightest  bias 
in  iaiour  of  the  latter ;  but  only  that  every  modem  Atheist  I  have  heard  of  has 
been  a  Necessitarian.  I  cannot  help  adding,  that  the  most  consistent  Necessita- 
rians who  have  yet  appeared,  have  been  those  who  followed  mit  their  print^ples 
till  they  ended  in  Sxmao^iam,  a  doctrine  which  differs  from  Atheism  more  in  words 
than  in  reitlity. 

Li  what  Collins  says  of  the  Stoics  in  the  above  quotation,  he  plainly  proceeds  on 
the  supposition  that  all  Fatalista  are  of  course  Neoessitariaos,'  and  I  agree  with 
liim  in  thinking,  that  this  would  he  Ihe  case  if  they  reasoned  iogically.  It  is  cer. 
tMn,  however,  that  a  great  proportion  of  those  who  have  belonged  to  the  first  sect 
have  diHclaimed  all  connexion  with  the  second.  The  Stoics  themselves  furiiisli 
one  very  remarkable  instance,  I  do  not  know  any  autlior  by  whom  the  liberty  of 
the  will  is  stated  in  stronger  and  more  explicit  terms,  than  it  is  by  Epiotetus  in 


ELl  tale  sad  God  do  all. 
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the  very  fiist  sentence  of  tho  Enchiriilimi.  Indeed,  the  Btuius  Heeni,  nith  their 
ueuhI  paaeion  for  exaggeration,  to  have  carried  their  ideas  about  tlit  ficedoiii  of 
the  will  to  an  unphilosophical  extreme.*' 

If  the  belief  of  man's  free-agency  has  thus  maiotaiueil  its  gi'ound  among  pii)- 
feseed  IFataliets,  it  need  not  t^pear  surprising  l^t  it  should  have  withstood  the 
strong  arguments  against  it,  which  the  doctrine  of  the  eternal  decrees  of  God,  aud 
oven  that  of  the  Divine  prescience,  appear  at  first  sight  to  ftimieh.  A  remarliablo 
instance  of  this  occurs  in  St.  Augustine,  (distinguished  in  ecclesiastical  histoiy  bj" 
the  title  of  tfie  Doctor  of  Qrace,)  who  has  asserted  the  liberty  of  the  will  in  teiiiis 
as  explicit  as  those  in  which  he  has  announced  the  theological  dogmas  witli  which 
it  is  most  difficult  to  reconcile  it.  Nay,  he  has  gone  so  jar  as  to  acknowledge  the 
essential  importance  of  this  belief,  as  a  motive  to  virtuous  conduct.  "  Quociica 
nuUc  modo  ClUpmur,  ant  retenta  prcescientia  Dei,  tollere  voluntatis  orbitriuiv,  aut 
retetito  voluntatis  arbitno,  Deum,  quod  nefas  est,  negare  prasscium  futurorum,  sed 
utrumque  amplectjotur,  ntmrnque  fideliter  et  veraciter  confitemur  :  iUud,  ut  bene 
credamua ;  hoc  vt  heim  vivarmis."  [*'  In  the  Confession  of  Paith  of  the  Chui'ch 
of  Scotland,  (the  Articles  of  which  are  strictly  Calviniatic,)  the  freedom  of  tho 
human  will  is  asserted  as  strongly  as  the  doctrine  of  the  eternal  decrees  of  God. 
"  God  (it  is  said.  Chap,  ill.)  tront  all  eternity  did,  by  the  most  wise  and  holj'  counsel 
of  his  own  will,  treely  and  nncliangeahly  ordain  whatsoever  comes  to  pass.  Yet 
so  as  ihei'eby  neither  is  God  the  author  of  sin,  iior  is  violence  offered  io  the  miU 
of  hie  ereai>a-eg,  nor  is  the  liberty  or  contingency  of  second  causes  taken  away,  but 
rather  established."  And  srill  more  explicitly  in  Chap.  i;:. ;  "  God  hath  endued 
the  will  of  man  with  that  natural  Hberty,  that  it  is  neither  foi-eed,  uor  bj  any 
absolute  necessity  of  natare  <letermined  to  do  good  or  evil."] 

Bcsoai'tea  has  expressed  himself  on  this  point  nearly  to  the  eatae  puiposc  with 
Et.  Atiguatine.  In  one  passage  he  asserts,  in  the  most  unqualified  terms,  that  God 
is  the  cause  of  all  the  actions  which  depend  on  the  Free-will  of  Man  ;  and  yet,  that 
the  Will  is  I'cally  free,  he  considers  as  a  fact  perfectly  established  by  t^e  evidence 
of  cunscioHsuesB.  "  Sed  quemadmoduni  oxisientjiB  divinw  cognitio  non  debet  hben 
uostri  arbilrii  certitudinem  tollere,  quia  illud  lu  uobsmet  ipsis  expemnur  et  sen 
timus ;  ita  nequc  liheri  nostri  arbilrii  cognitio  eiistentiam  Dei  apud  nos  duhiam 
facere  debet.  Independentia  enim  ilia  quam  experimur,  al^ue  m  nobis  persenhs 
cimus,  et  quie  actionibus  uostris  laude  vel  vitupeno  digms  efficiendis  euflicit,  non 
pugnat  cum  dependentia  alterins  generis,  secundum  qaam  omnia  Deo  subjiciontur 
— (Cartesii  Bpwtola,  Epist.  viii.  ix.  Pars  i.)  These  letters  form  part  of  his  (orre 
epondence  with  t^e  Princess  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Frederick,  King  of  Bohemia, 
and  Elector  Palatine. 

We  are  told  by  Dr.  PriesUey,  hi  the  very  iuteregting  Memoirs  of  his  men  lAfe, 
that  he  was  educated  in  the  strict  principles  of  Calvinism  ;  and  yet  it  would  appear, 
that  while  he  remained  a  Calviuist,  he  enteilained  no  doubt  of  his  being  a  Iree-agent. 
"  The  doctrine  of  Necessity,"  he  also  tells  us,  "  he /rat  learned  from  Collins ;'  and 

*  Restored. — Kd,  ai  the  ni^menla  in  ftivour  of  PbTlosopbical 

1  W«  BH  EtesHhere  {nformed  hy  PricslL? j.        Liberty :  IboUEh  (he  adOl)  I  wua  much  IDUre 

that  "tt  naa  In  conaeqnence  o(  reading  mi       confirmed  in  UiiB  principle  bj  nij  aoiiu»lnlMice 
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was  CBtablisliod  in  tbe  beliof  of  it  by  Hiir(lej''e  Observations  on  Maw," — (Jbid. 
p,  19.)  Ho  farther  mentions  in  anotber  work,  that  "  bo  was  not  a  ready  convert 
to  the  doctrine  of  Hoceaeitj,  and  that,  likB  Dr.  Hartley  biniBelf,  be  gave  np  biu 
liberty  with  great  relaotomoe." — Prefaee  to  tlie  DodriiK  of  Philosophical  JJeceasUi/ 
lUiistToted,  2d  edit.  Birmingham,  1782,  p.  xxvii. 

These  instanoaa  afford  a  proof,  I  do  not  say  of  the  compatibility  of  man's  free- 
agency  with  those  Bchemea  with  which  it  seoms  most  at  variance,  but  of  this  eoni- 
patibilitj  in  the  opinion  of  some  of  the  proftnindeat  thinltera  who  have  tnmcd  their 
attention  to  the  Eirgument.  So  conclusion,  therefore,  can  be  drnvn  a^nst  a.  man's 
belief  in  his  own  free-agency,  from  his  embracing  other  metaphysical  or  theological 
tenets,  with  which  it  may  appear  to  om-selTes  impossible  to  [■econcile  it. 

Asfcr  the  notion  of  hberty,  for  which  Collins  profeMiea  bunself  an  Rdvocale,  it 
is  precisely  tliat  of  hia  predecosaor  Hobbea,  who  defines  a  free-agent  to  be,  "  he 
that  can  do  if  he  will,  and  forbear  if  he  will."— (Hobbes's  Works,  p.  484,  fol.  ed.) 
The  same  definition  has  been  adopted  by  Iieibnitz,  by  Graveaande,  by  Edwards,  by 
Bonnet,  and  hy  all  our  later  Necessitarians.  It  cannot  be  better  expressed  than 
in  the  words  of  Graveeande  :  "  JbcM&os  facieiuli  qiiod  libuerit,  queecnen^ve  fuerit 
«oiuu(n*!»  d^iemdnaim" — Inlrod.  ad  Ph^oaoph.  sect.  115. 

Dr.  Priestley  aacribes  this  peculiar  notion  of  free-will  to  Hobhes  as  its  author  ;' 
but  it  is,  in  fact,  of  mnch  older  date  even  among  modem  metapbysioians  ;  coin- 
ciding exactly  with  the  doctrines  of  those  soholasric  divines  who  contended  for  the 
Libert;/  of  i^/ontaneiti/,  in  opposition  to  the  Liberty  of  Lndi;ffsr6aee.  It  ia,  how- 
ever, to  Hobbes  that  the  partisans  of  this  opinion  are  indebted  for  the  bappieat  and 
most  popular  illustration  of  it  that  has  yet  been  given.  "  I  oonoeiye,"  says  he, 
"  liberty  ta  be  rightly  defined, — The  abaence  of  all  the  impediments  to  action  that 
are  not  contained  In  the  nature  and  intrinsical  quality  of  tlie  agent.  As,  for  ex- 
ample, the  water  is  said  to  descend  freely,  or  to  have  liberty  to  descend  by  the 
channel  of  the  river,  because  there  is  no  impediment  that  way:  but  not  across, 
because  the  banlis  are  impediments.  And,  though  water  cannot  ascend,  yet  men 
never  say,  it  wants  the  liberty  tfl  ascend,  bnt  the  faauU}/  or  power,  because  the 
impediment  is  in  the  nature  of  the  water,  and  intrinsical.  So  also  we  say,  he  that 
is  tied  wants  the  liberly  to  go,  because  the  impediment  is  not  in  him,  but  in  his 
hands  ;  whereas  we  say  not  so  of  him  who  is  sick  or  lame,  because  the  impediment 
is  in  himseif."— IVeaiise  of  Liberty  and  Necessity. 

According  to  Bonnet,  "moral  iiberty  is  the  power  of  the  mind  to  obey  without 
constraint  the  impulse  of  tho  motives  which  act  upon  it,"    This  definition,  whidi 


"  Tba  doctrlDe  of  ptaUiieophical  necassit}'."  [*  Tbe  c 
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IH  DLTiDusly  tlie  same  in  Buiistance  vvith  lliat  uf  Hulibes,  h  thus  very  justly,  aa  icell 
as  uculcly,  animadTerled  oa  by  Cuvier  ;  "  N'admcttant  ftuciuie  action  sane  modf, 
conune  dit-il,  il  n'y  n  aucun  effet  sans  cause,  Bonnet  definit  la  Uberii  morale  le  pou- 
voir  de  I'Sme  de  euivre  sans  contrainte  les  molifB  dont  elle  6prouve  Timpulsion  ;  et 
resont  aiusi  les  objections  que  Ton  tire  de  la  prSvision  de  Dien ;  inais  pent-ltre 
aussi  d^toument-t-il  lld^e  qn'oti  Be  Ml  d'ordinaire  dc  !a  liberte.  Ma]gr€  ces  opi- 
nions que  touchent  an  Mai^rialisme  et  an  Pataliame,  Bonnet  fat  ti-ls  religicus." — 
Biograjihie  VhiveraeUe,  li  Paris,  1812 — Art.  Bonnet. 

From  (Lis  passage  it  appefu's,  that  the  very  ingenious  writer  was  as  completely 
aware  as  Clarke  or  Beid  of  the  nnsaundness  of  the  definition  o!  moral  liherty  given 
liy  Hobbes  and  his  followers  ;  and  that  tlienUimate  tendency  of  the  doctrine  which 
limits  the  free-agency  of  man  tn  (what  haa  been  called)  the  Uberty  of  eponiattmty, 
waa  the  same,  though  in  a  more  disguised  form,  with  that  of  fatalism. 

I'or  a  complete  exposare  of  the  fatility  of  this  definition  of  Itberty,  as  the  word 
is  employed  in  the  controversy  about  man's  free-agency,  I  have  only  to  refer  to  Dr. 
Clarke's  remarlta  on  Colhna,  and  to  Dr.  Reid'a  Mssayt  on  tlie  Aetine  ifeiuers  iif 
Man.  In  ihia  laat  work,  the  various  meanings  of  this  very  ambiguoas  word  are 
explained  with  great  accuracy  and  clearaeas. 

'llie  only  two  opinions  which,  in  the  actual  state  of  metaphysical  science,  ought 
tu  be  stated  in  contrast,  are  that  of  Liberty  (or  free-will)  on  the  one  aide,  and  that 
of  Neccaalty  on  the  other.  Aa  to  the  lAberiy  of  ^oiattmeiiy,  (which  esptesses  a 
fact  oltt^ether  foreign  ki  the  point  in  question,)  I  can  concoive  no  motive  for  in- 
venting such  a  phrase,  but  a  desire  in  some  writers  to  veil  the  scheme  of  necesaity 
from  their  readers,  nnder  a  language  less  revolting  to  the  sentiments  of  mankind  ; 
and  in  othera,  an  anxiety  to  haniah  it  as  far  aa  possible  from  their  own  thoughts, 
by  substituting,  instead  of  the  terms  in  which  it  is  commonly  expressed,  a  circum- 
locution which  seems,  on  a  superficial  view,  to  concede  something  to  the  advocates 
for  llbeity. 

If  this  phrase  (the  Jjlherly  of  Spontaneity)  ehould  fall  into  disuse,  the  other 
phrase,  (the  iifierty  of  InXfference^^  which  is  commonly  stated  in  opposition  to  it, 
would  become  completely  useless ;  nor  would  there  bo  occasion  for  qualifying  with 
any  epithet,  the  older,  simpler,  and  much  more  intelligible  word,  Free-xB^. 

llie  distinction  between  physical  and  morid  necessity  I  conceive  to  be  not  less 
IHvoloiis  than  those  to  wliich  the  foregoing  animadversions  relate.  On  this  point 
I  agree  wilh  Diderot,  that  the  word  necessity  (as  it  ought  to  be  understood  in  this 
dispute)  admits  but  of  oiie  interpretation. 

KoteNN,  p.  307. 
To  the  arguinenis  of  Collins,  against  man's  E-ec-agency,  some  of  his  successors 
linve  added,  the  inconsistency  of  tliis  doctrine  wilh  the  known  effeels  of  edacatum 
(raider  which  phrase  they  comprehend  the  moral  effects  of  all  the  ostemal  cir- 
cumstances in  which  men  are  involuntarily  placed)  in  forming  the  characters  of 
ijidividuala. 

1  Both iilirama are (avourlteosj.reartoiuwUh  Essap  nn  Libalsi  ainl  Neassii^,  In  the  Lant 
Lni-d  EuDes  in  hla  ditcuiaioiiE  en  this  xub-       edition  of  bla  Eiiiii/i  on  MoralUg  and  Natural 
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The  plausibility  of  this  argument  {ou  whitli  raufti  etrfss  has  been  laid  hy 
Priestiey  and  others)  arises  entirely  from  the  mixture  of  troth  Tvhioh  it  inTolves ; 
or,  to  exprens  myself  more  correctly,  from  the  eTidence  and  importance  of  tlie/odi 
on  vMch  it  proceeds,  when  that  fact  is  stated  with  doe  limitations. 

That  the  infiiience  of  edtu^ati'm,  io  tbis  comprehensi^'e  sense  of  the  vorii,  vas 
l^reatlj  onderrated  by  our  ancesiorB,  is  row  nniversally  acluiowledged ;  and  it  is  to 
Jiocke'e  writings,  more  than  to  any  other  single  cause,  that  the  change  in  public 
opinion  on  this  head  is  to  be  aaciibud.  On  various  ocoasiona  lie  bae  expressed 
himself  very  strongly  with  respect  to  the  extfmt  of  this  influence  ;  and  has  more 
than  once  intimated  his  belief,  that  the  great  minority  of  men  continue  through 
life  what  early  education  had  made  them.  In  making  use,  howcvsr,  of  this  strong 
language,  hia  object  (as  is  evident  fmra  the  opinionH  which  he  has  avowed  in 
other  parts  of  his  works)  was  only  to  arrest  tlio  attention  of  his  readers  to  the 
practical  lessons  he  was  anxious  to  inculcate;  and  not  to  state  a  metaphysical  fact, 
which  was  to  be  literally  and  rigorously  interpreted  in  the  controversy  about  liberty 
and  necessity.  The  only  sound  and  useful  moi-al  to  be  drawn  from  the  epiritot 
his  observations,  is  the  duty  of  gratitude  to  Heaven  for  all  the  blessings,  in  respect 
of  education  and  of  external  situation,  which  have  fallen  to  our  own  lot :  the  im- 
possibility of  ascertaining  the  involuntary  miBforliines  by  which  the  seeming 
demerits  of  others  may  have  been  in  part  occasioned,  and  in  the  same  proportion 
diminished;  and  the  consequent  obligation  upon  ourselves,  to  think  as  charitably 
as  possible  of  their  conduct,  undor  the  most  unfavourable  appearances.  The  truth 
of  all  this  I  conceive  to  be  implied  in  these  words  of  Scripture,  "  To  whom  much 
is  given,  of  him  much  will  be  required;"  and,  if  possible,  still  more  explicitly  and 
impressively,  in  the  parable  of  the  Talents. 

Is  not  the  use  which  has  been  made  by  Nece^tarians  of  Locke's  Treatise  on 
Education,  and  other  books  of  a  similar  tendency,  only  one  instance  more  of  that 
disposition,  so  common  omong  metaphysical  Sdolists,  to  appropriate  to  themselves 
the  conclusions  of  their  wisor  and  more  sober  predecessors,  under  the  startling  and 
imposing  disguise  of  universal  maxims,  admitting  neither  of  exception  nor  restric- 
tion? It  is  thus  that  Iiocke's  judicious  and  refined  remarks  on  the  Asaociation  of 
Ideas  have  been  exaggerated  to  such  an  extreme  in  the  coarse  eoricnfetres  of 
Hartley  and  of  Priestley,  as  to  bring,  among  cautions  inq^iurers,  some  degree  of 
discredit  on  one  of  the  most  important  doctrines  of  modem  philosophy.  Or,  to 
take  another  case  still  more  in  point ;  it  is  thus  that  Locke's  reflections  on  the 
effects  of  edncarion  in  modifying  the  intellectual  faculties,  and  (where  skilfully 
conducted)  in  supplying  their  original  defects,  have  been  distorted  into  the  puerile 
paradox  of  Helvetius,  that  the  mental  capacitieB  of  the  whole  human  race  are  the 
same  at  the  moment  of  birth.  It  is  sufficient  for  me  here  to  throw  out  these  hints, 
whioh.  will  be  found  to  apply  equally  to  a  lai^e  proportion  of  other  theories  started 
by  modem  metaphysicians. 

Before  I  finish  this  note,  I  cannot  refrain  from  remarking,  with  respect  to  the 
argument  for  Necessity  drawn  from  the  Divine  prescience,  that,  if  it  be  conclusive, 
it  only  affords  on  addi  na  firma  n  f  wha  Clarke  has  suid  concerning  the 
idenrity  of  the  creed  f  he  N  ce  anans  w  hat  of  the  Spinozists.  For,  if 
God  certainly  forese  S  a  fii  ure         ti  ns     f  his  creatures,  he  must,  for  the 

same  reason,  foresee  all  m   fi  and  if  this  knowledge  infers  a 
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iwcew%  of  volition  in  the  one  case,  how  is  it  jiciEaiblu  iu  a.yoid  llm  aamc  infornnce 
in  the  other  ? 

NoiE  0  O,  p.  309. 

A  siraiiar  application  of  St.  Paul'a  oonipariaon  of  tlie  potter  is  to  be  found  both 
in  Hobbes  and  in  Collins.  Also,  in  a,  note  annexed  by  Cowlej  to  hie  odo  entitled 
Bestatff;  an  ode  written  (as  we  are  infonofld  by  the  auttoO  "  upon  an  extrava- 
gant supposition  of  two  angels  playing  &  game  at  chess ;  which,  if  they  did,  the 
spectatorB  would  have  reason  as  much  to  believe  that  the  pieces  moved  them- 
selves, es  tre  have  for  thinking  th(<  same  of  manMnd,  when  'we  see  them  exercise 
BO  many  and  bo  different  actions.  It  \ras  of  old  said  by  Plautus,  Bii  nos  qitaai 
pilas  hommes  habeni,  '  We  are  hut  tonnia-ballB  for  the  gods  to  play  wilhal, 
which  they  strike  nway  at  last,  and  still  call  for  new  ones ;  and  St.  Paul  saye, 
'  We  are  6irf  tlie  da!/ in  the  hand  of  the  potter.'  " 

For  the  comparison  of  the  potter,  alladed  to  by  flieae  different  writers,  see  the 
Epistle  ta  ihe  Romans,  chap.  ix.  verses  18,  19,  20,  21,  Upon  these  verses  the 
only  comment  which  I  liava  to  offer  is  a  remari  of  the  apostle  Peter,  that  "  In 
the  epistles  of  our  beloved  brother  Paul  we  some  things  hard  to  he  nnderstood, 
which  they  that  are  unlearned  and  unstable  wrest  unto  tlieir  own  destrncdon." 

[*  May  I  be  permitted,  at  the  same  time,  witliout  being  accused  of  trespassing 
on  the  province  of  the  theological  critic,  to  request  my  readers  to  compare  the 
above  passage  from  St,  Paul  with  the  sixth  and  following  verses  of  the  second 
chapter  of  the  same  epistle ;  recommending  to  their  attention  as  a  canon  of  Biblical 
criticism,  which,  although  the  reverse  of  that  commonly  adhered  to  in  practice,  I 
presume  will  not  be  dispnted  by  the  most  orthodox  divines ; — tliat  when  two  pas- 
sages of  Scripture  have  tlie  appearance  of  being  somewhat  at  variance  with  each 
other,  the  darker  ought  to  be  interpreted  by  the  clearer,  and  not  the  clearer  by  the 
darker.  To  which  canon,  it  may,  by  way  of  supplement,  be  added,  that  when  one 
passage  is  in  unison  with  the  conclosions  of  our  own  reason,  and  with  the  dictates 
of  our  own  moral  feehngs,  while  another,  when  literally  nnderstood,  offers  equal 
violenca  to  both,  the  former  is  justly  entitled  to  he  preferred  to  the  latter,  as  arule 
of  fiiith  and  of  practice.] 

The  same  similitude  of  the  potter  makes  a  conspicuous  iigure  in  the  writings  of  ■ 
Hobbes,  who  lias  avtdled  Imnself  of  this,  as  of  many  other  insulated  passages  of 
Holy  Writ,  in  support  of  principles  which  are  now  universally  allowed  to  strike  at 
the  very  I'oot  of  religion  and  morality.  The  veneration  of  Cowley  for  Hobbas  is 
well  known,  and  is  recorded  by  himself  in  the  ode  which  immediately  precedes 
that  OB  Destiny.  It  cannot,  however,  be  candidly  supposed,  that  Cowley  under- 
stood the  whole  drift  of  Hobhes'  doctrines.  The  contrary,  indeed,  in  the  present 
instance,  is  obvions  from  the  ode  before  us  ;  for  while  Cowdey  supposed  the  migels 
to  move,  like  chess-men,  tlie  inhabitants  of  this  globe,  Hobhes  (along  with  Spinoza) 
plainly  conoeived  that  the  angels  thembclves,  and  even  that  Being  to  which  he 
impiously  gave  the  name  of  Ghd,  were  all  of  ihem  moved,  like  knights  and  pawns, 
by  the  invisible  hand  of  fate  or  □ocessity. 

Were  it  not  for  the  serious  and  pensive  cast  of  Cowley's  mind,  and  his  solemn 
appeal  to  tlio  authority  of  the  apostle,  in  support  of  the  doctrine  of  destiny,  one 
would  be  tempted  to  consider  the  first  stanzas  of  this  ode  in  the  light  of  a  jeu 
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d'esjirit,  inUTlductoiy  to  the  veij  cliaracteristiQal  and  interesting  picture  of  him- 
Belf,  with  which  the  poem  ooncliidea. 

NOTEPP,  p,  312. 

"  Tout  oe  qui  est  doit  etra,  par  cela  mime  que  cela  eat.  Voilil  la  sealo  bonne 
philosoptie,  AuBsi  longtempa  que  noua  ne  connaitrous  pae  eet  univere,  conraie  on 
dit  dans  I'ecole,  a  priori,  tout  eat  n&MBBitf .  La  liberty  est  un  mot  vide  de  Bens, 
comma  toub  a!lez  voir  dans  la  lettre  de  M.  Diderot." — Lettre  de  Grimm  au  Due 
de  Saxe-Qotha, 

"  C'eet  ici,  mon  cher,  que  je  vaia  quitter  le  ion  de  predicalenc  pour  prendre,  ai 
je  pens,  celui  de  philosopha.  Kegardez-y  de  prJs,  et  voua  yerrez  que  1«  mot 
liberty  est  nn  mot  vide  de  BSDa ;  qu'il  n'y  a  point,  et  qu'il  ne  pent  j  avoir  d'etrea 
llbrea ;  que  uous  ne  sominea  que  c«  qui  convient  &  I'ordre  glnSrid,  bt  I'oi^Bnisatioa, 
S.  I'eduoaiion,  et  it  la  cl^ine  des  fivfinemens.  Voilit  ce  qui  dispose  da  noua  invind- 
blenient.  On  lie  confoit  non  plus  qu'un  etre  agiaae  aana  molir,  qu'un  dea  bras 
d'une  balance  agisse  sans  t'aolion  d'un  poids,  et  le  motif  nons  eat  ioi^ours  exterieur, 
Stranger,  attache  on  par  nne  nature  on  par  mie  cause  quelconque,  qui  n'est  pas 
nouB.  Ce  qui  uona  trompe,  c'est  la  prodigieose  varietS  de  nos  actiona,  jointe  it 
I'hahitude  que  nous  ayous  prise  tout  en  naissant,  de  confondre  le  Tolontaire  avec  le 
]ibre.  Nona  avona  tant  lou6,  tant  repris,  nous  I'avons  6l«  tant  de  fois,  que  c'est  un 
pr^ugS  hieu  vieux  que  celui  de  croire  que  nous  et  lea  autres  voulons,  a^ssons 
librement.  Maia  a'il  a'y  a  point  de  liberty,  il  ny  a  point  d'action  qui  merits  la 
louange  on  le  hlame ;  il  n'y  a  ni  vice,  ui  vertu,  rien  dont  il  faille  recompenaer  ou 
chitier.  Qu'eat  ce  qui  distingue  done  l«s  hommes  7  La  bianfaisance  ou  ia  mal- 
faisance,  Le  malfaisant  est  un  liomme  qu'il  faut  detruire  et  non  pnnlr ;  la  hien- 
faiaaace  est  nne  bonne  fortune,  et  non  une  vertn.  Mais  quoique  I'homme  bien  ou 
malfaisant  ne  aoit  pas  lihre,  I'homme  n'en  oat  pas  moina  un  Stre  qu'on  modifia ; 
c'est  par  cette  raison  qu'il  faut  detruire  le  malfaisant  aur  une  place  publique.  De 
]h  les  bona  effets  de  t'esemple,  des  discours,  de  I'edacation,  dn  plaieir,  de  la  don- 
leur,  des  grandeurs,  de  la  miaJre,  &c,  ;  de  U  un  sorte  de  philosophic  pleine  de 
commiseration,  qui  attache  fortement  bui  hons,  qui  n'irrite  non  plus  contra  le 
mSchant,  que  centre  un  ouragan  qui  noua  rempHt  lee  yeus  de  poosaiSre.  II  n'y  a 
qu'une  sorte  de  causes  ft  proprement  parler;  ce  sont  les  causes  physiques.  Dn'ya 
qn'une  aorta  de  n^asite,  c'est  la  rocme  pour  tons  lea  efrea.  Voilil  ce  qui  me  re- 
concilie  avec  le  genre  hnmain  ;  c'eet  pour  cette  raison  qne  j©  yous  exhortais  &  la 
philanthropie.  Adoptee  cea  principes  ai  tous  les  trouyea  bone,  on  montrez-moi 
qa'ils  sont  mauvais.  Si  vons  les  adoptez,  ila  voua  riconcilieront  ansai  aveu  lea 
antres  et  avec  yons-meme ;  tous  ne  yens  saurez  ni  bon  ni  mauvais  gr£  d'etre  ce 
qui  V0U8  elea.  Ne  rien  reprocbec  anx  antres,  ne  se  r^pentar  de  rien  ;  voiii  lea  pre- 
miere paa  vers  la  sagesse.  Cequi  est  hors  deli  est  prejuge,  fensse  philosophie." — 
Correspondatuje  Liit4raire,  FbSaiophi^ve,  el  Critique,  addressee  aa  ZJim  de 
8iax-Gotha,  par  le  Baron  de  Grimm  et  par  Diderot  Premiere  Partie,  torn.  i.  pp. 
300,  304,  305,  306.    Londres,  1814. 

Note  QQ,  p.  323. 

See  in  Bayle  the  three  articles  Luther,  Knox,  and  Buchanan.    Tlie  following 

passage  concerning  Knox  may  serve  as  a  specimen  of  the  otliers.    It  is  quoted  by 
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Bayle  from  lie  CWmojropAie  TMveraeBe  of  Theyet,  a  writer  who  hsa  long  sunk 
into  ths  contempt  he  merited,  but  whose  aeal  for  lagitimacy  and  the  Catholic  futb 
raised  him  to  tho  dignity  of  almoner  to  Catherine  de  Modicia,  and  of  historiogra- 
pher to  the  King  of  ]]Vaiico,  I  borrow  the  translation  from  the  English  Historical 
Dictionary. 

"  During  that  time  the  Scots  never  left  England  in  petico  ;  it  woa  when  Henry 
Vm.  played  hie  prants  with  the  ohalicee,  relics,  and  other  omamenta  of  the 
English  churches ;  which  tragedies  and  plays  have  been  acted  in  our  time  in  the 
kJngdom  of  Scotland,  by  the  eihortationa  of  Nopta,'  the  first  Scots  minister  of  the 
bloody  Gospel.  This  firebrand  of  eeditiun  could  not  be  content  with  barely  follow- 
ing tho  steps  of  Luther,  or  of  his  master,  Calvin,  who  had  not  long  before  delivered 
him  from  the  gallaya  of  the  Prior  of  Capua,  where  he  had  been  three  years  for  his 
crimes,  unlawful  amom's,  and  abominable  fornications ;  for  he  used  to  lead  a  dia- 
solute  life,  in  shameful  and  odious  places,  and  had  been  also  found  guilty  of  the 
parricide  and  murder  committed  on  the  body  of  the  Archbishop  of  St.  Andrew's, 
by  the  contrivances  of  the  Earl  of  Rophol,  of  James  Lascle,  John  Lescle,  their 
uncle,  and  Williftm  da  Coy.  This  simoniat,  who  had  been  a  priest  of  our  church, 
being  fatten«d  by  the  beueGoes  he  had  enjoyed,  sold  them  for  ready  money  ;  and 
finding  that  he  could  not  make  his  cnuae  good,  he  gave  himself  up  to  the  most  ter- 
rible blasphemies.  He  persuaded  also  several  devout  wives  and  religions  virgins 
to  abandon  themselves  to  wieted  adulterers.  Nor  was  this  all.  During  two  whole 
years,  he  never  ceased  to  rouse  the  people,  encouraging  them  to  take  up  arms 
against  the  Queen,  and  to  drive  her  out  of  the  kingdom,  which  he  said  was  elec- 
tive, as  it  had  been  formerly  in  the  time  of  heathenism.  .  .  .  The  Lutherans  have 
churches  and  oratories.  Xbeir  ministers  sing  psalms,  and  say  mass  ;  and  though 
it  be  different  from  ours  h  h       ee     an      h     prayera,  as  we  do. 

And  when  their  miniat  b  te  h  w  h  oop  h  h  uble,  and  the  sur- 
plice, as  ours  do,  being  ed  sa  ti  d  ar  Fnl  of  what  relates 
to  the  public  worship.  S  ts  ed  twelve  years  past 
without  laws,  without  m  es  refusing  to  own  a 
king  or  a  queen,  assom  Agm  tobe  imposed  upon  by 
the  stories  told  them  b  hypoo  N  tr  to  to  God  and  to  hia 
country,  rather  than  to  pe  un  an  the  doctrine  of  so 
many  holy  doctera,  bot   G               La                                Ch      h." 

If  any  of  my  readers  be  ai.  h    acter  and  history  of 

this  distinguished  person,  it  may  amuse  them  to  compare  the  above  passage  with 
the  very  able,  authentic,  and  animated  account  of  hia  life,  lately  published  by  the 
reverend  and  learned  Dr,  M'Crie. 

NoteBB,  p.  335. 

Dr.  Blair,  whose  estimate  of  the  distinguishing  beauties  and  imperfections  of 
Addison's  atyle,  reflects  honour  on  the  justness  and  discernment  of  hia  taste,  has 
allowed  himself  to  be  carried  along  much  too  easily,  by  the  vulgar  sneera  at  Addi- 
son's want  of  philosophical  depth.     In  one  of  hia  lectures  on  rhetoric,  ho  baa  even 
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gone  so  fur  as  to  accuse  Addiaon  of  nuBapprelieiidrag,  or,  at  leael,  ot  mis-staling, 
Locke's  dochine  concerning  lecondari/  qualities.  But  a  conipaiison  of  Dr.  Blair's 
own  Btiitement  with  that  whicli  lio  cenBures,  will  not  turn  ont  to  the  advantage  of 
llie  learned  critic  ;  and  I  willingly  lay  hold  of  this  example,  as  the  point  at  issue 
tuniB  on  one  of  fhe  moat  refined  questions  of  metaphysics.    The  words  of  Addison 

"  Things  wouM  make  hut  a  poor  appearance  to  the  eye,  if  we  saw  them  only  in 
their  props    fig  dmnaAd  re  an  asMgn  for  their  ex- 

citing in  u        un  h  cj  h    h  diff  fr  m     nything  that  exists 

in  the  obje  m  g  d  rK     were  it  not  to  add 

supemume  mm  h  ri  d  m  re  agreeahle  to  the 

imaginatio 

After  qu  tc        D    B       p  tli 

"Ourau  g  h     ry      h       h  bo      to  illubtrate,  if  not 

with  much  philosophical  accuracy,  yet  with  great  beauty  of  fancy  and  glow  of 
expreesion.  A  strong  inslance  of  his  want  of  accuracy  appeal's  in  the  manner  in 
whicli  be  opens  the  suhject.  For  wbat  meanicig  is  there  in  things  exciting  in  ve 
^nany  of  Hiose  ideas  vildck  are  differera  feoia  anything  that  exiata  in  the  objecle? 
No  one,  sura,  ever  imagined  that  oiir  ideas  exist  in  the  olgects.  Ideas,  it  is  agreed 
on  all  hands,  can  exist  nowhere  hut  in  the  mind.  What  Mr.  Locke's  philosophy 
teaches,  and  wliat  onr  author  should  have  sdd,  is,  exciting  in  us  many  ideas  of 
quoliiies  whieh  are  different  from  anything  thai,  ext^ie  in  ike  objects." 

Let  UH  now  attend  to  Locke's  theory,  ss  stated  by  himself; — 

"From  whe;ice  I  think  it  is  eHsyba  draw  this  observation,  That  the  ideas  of 
primary  qualities  of  bodies  are  reeemhtances  of  Ibem,  and  their  patterns  do  really 
exist  in  (Se  bodies  (AemseZwes,  hut  the  ideas  produced  in  as  by  these  secondary 
qualities  have  no  reseathianee  of  them  at  all.  There  is  nothing  like  our  ideas 
existing  in  the  bodies  themselves.  They  are  in  the  bodies  we  denominate  from 
them,  only  a  power  to  produce  these  sensations  in  us.  And  what  is  sweet,  blue, 
or  warm  in  idea,  is  bnt  the  certain  bulk,  figure,  iind  motion  of  the  insensible  parts 
in  the  bodies  themselves,  which  we  call  so." 

The  inaccuracy  of  Locke  in  conceiving  that  our  ideas  of  primary  qunlities  are 
reseaibla'aeea  of  these  qualities,  and  that  the  ■patterns  of  such  ideas  exist  in  the 
bodies  themselves,  has  been  fully  espoaed  by  Dr.  Eeid.  But  the  repelMon  of 
Locke's  inaccuracy  (supposing  Addison  to  have  been  really  guilty  of  it)  should 
not  he  charged  upon  him  as  a  devioii(m  from  his  master's  doctrine.  To  all,  how- 
ever, who  understand  the  suiy'eoi,  it  miist  appear  evident,  that  Addison  has,  in  this 
instance,  im^oved  greatly  on  Locke,  hy  keeping  out  of  view  what  is  most  exeop- 
lionable  iji  his  language,  while  he  baa  retained  all  that  is  solid  in  hie  doctrine. 
For  my  own  part,  I  do  not  see  how  Addison's  expressions  conld  be  altered  to  tho 
better,  except,  perhaps,  by  substituting  the  words  vadike  to,  instead  of  diferent 
from.  But  in  this  Ia«t  phrase  Addison  has  been  impliciSy  followed  by  Dr.  Blair, 
and  certainly  would  not  have  been  disavowed  as  an  interpreter  by  Locke  himself. 
Let  me  add,  that  Dr.  Blair's  proposad  emendation,  ("  exciting  in  us  many  ideas  of 
qaaliliet,  which  are  different  from  snythmg  that  exisls  in  the  objeclB,")  if  not 
wholly  unintelligiblB,  deviates  mnoh  fartlLor  from  Locke's  meaning  than  tho  cor- 
respondent clause  in  Its  originii!  siate.    The  addilional  words  of  qualities  throw  an 
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ubsMrily  over  the  wLule  proposition,  which  was  bofoiii  suBicieiitlj  pi-ccise  and 

My  priQci£ial  reaaon  for  oSering  tliose  remarks  in  vindication  of  Addiaon'a  ac- 
count of  Hocondaiy  qoaiif ies,  waa  to  prepare  the  waj  for  the  sequel  of  Ihe  paeSBge 
animadTOrted  on  hy  Dr.  Blair. 

"We  are  everywhere  cntei-tained  with  pleasing  shows  and  apparitions.  Wc 
dieoovor  imaginary  glories  in  the  heavens  and  in  the  earth,  and  see  aome  of  this 
visiocary  beauty  poured  out  upon  the  whoie  ci'eation.  But  what  a  rough  un- 
sightly sketch  of  natnre  should  we  be  entertained  with,  did  all  her  colouring  dis- 
appear, and  the  several  distinctions  of  light  and  ahsde  vanish  V  In  short,  our  souls 
tire  delightfully  lost  and  bewildered  in  a  pleasing  delusion,  and  we  walk  about  like 
Ihe  enchanted  hero  of  a  romance,  who  sEos  beautiful  castles,  woods,  and  meadows, 
and,  at  the  sama  time,  hears  the  warbling  of  birds  and  the  purling  of  streams  ; 
but,  upon  the  finishing  of  some  secret  spell,  the  fantastic  scene  breaks  up,  and  the 
disconsolate  knight  finds  liimseif  on  a  barrea  heath,  or  in  a  solitary  desert." 

In  this  passage  one  is  at  a  loss  whether  moat  to  admire  the  author's  depth  and 
refinement  of  thought,  or  the  singular  felicity  of  fency  displayed  in  Its  illustration. 
The  image  of  the  enchanted  hero  ia  so  unexpected,  and,  at  the  same  time,  so 
exquisitely  appropriate,  that  it  seems  itself  to  have  been  conjured  np  by  an  en- 
chanter's wand.  Though  introduced  with  the  unpretending  simplicity  of  a  poeticut 
hunUe,  it  has  the  effect  of  shedding  the  light  of  day  on  one  of  the  darkest  comers 
of  metaphysics.  Kor  is  the  language  in  which  it  is  conveyed  unworthy  of  the 
attention  of  the  critic ;  abounding  throughout  with  those  natural  and  happy 
graces,  which  appear  artless  and  easy  to  all  but  to  those  who  have  attempted  to 
copy  them.' 

BIfiSt,  might  h&ve  sntisfied  him  of  the  oleuraeBS       nhlCh  mml  Engllub  iirtnn  have  coDceiied  tu 


ifrerfialty  acfcuDnledged  of  it  from  Malcbranc 

0  Kaboral  PhLEosophj ;  ^  Oa  th«  auppoBJti 

0I0UI&  as  uppn/lKitdcd  the  face  ef  UAiure 

DD7y  idsfa  in  the  mind,  "  ronj^  niul(tliiEjy  bIe 


sb  pei'tiDeilL 

of  the  eitranrdinaij  praoLdon  ot  tto  abote  ^00  Is  Uioly,  hot  not  tlMgeiber  juaiMsiblc" 

sEat«mei]t,  ari^Dg  fmn  the  daosa  prluCdil  Li  *'An  un^mbly,  fhe  afld^,)  brmta  ui<j  a  B«^ene 

Dob  Lo  Addison,  but  to  Dr.  Alieii^cle,  nho  tran-  olde&t  and  moal  geiuiiiio  mouiii^fl  of  the  verb 

nertb^  it  from  the  Bpectfhlor.  break  bji,  U  to  dLseolve  or  vanish  -,  nor  do  I 

The  last  quotation  i^ords  me  also  nn  oppor-  know  anj  ivord  or  pbrsta  in  our  laaguagB  which 

tunily  ofremarkii^  the  VorreMuof*  of  Addison's  tould  liero  be  substltulid  in  its  pla™,  wSHiout 
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The  praise  which  I  liave  toabJwed  on  Addison  as  a  tommentator  on  this  part  of 
I,ocke'H  Eaaay,  will  not  appear  extravagant  to  those  who  may  take  the  trouhle  fo 
cotnpare  the  contiseness  and  eleganco  of  the  foregoing  extracts  with  the  prolixity 
and  homelineas  of  the  anther's  text.  (See  Locke's  Esiay,  book  ii.  chap,  irlii. 
sects,  17,  18.)  It  is  siifBcient  to  mention  here,  that  his  chief  illuslration  is  taken 
fVoni  "  the  effecta  of  manna  on  the  stomach  and  gnta," 

Note  S  S,  p.  349. 
For  the  following  noie  I  am  indelrted  to  roy  learneii  friend,  Sir  WilUam  Hamil- 
ton, Professor  of  UniverBttl  History  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh. 

The  Clavis  UniversaUs  of  Arthur  ColKer,  though  httle  known  in  England,  haa 
been  translated  into  German.  It  is  puhhahed  in  a  work  entitled  "  Somlwig,"  (sic) 
Sec.  &a.,  literally,  "  A  Colleoljon  of  the  most  distinguished  Authors  who  deny  the 
existence  of  their  own  bodies,  and  of  the  whole  material  world ;  containing  the 
dialo-Ties  of  Berkfley  between  Hjlas  and  Philonons,  and  Collier's  Vmversal  Key 
ra        ed  w  h  0  se  d       ippcndis,  wherein  the  ExisteDoe 

B  d  d  h       h        ph      E  chenbach,  Profeasor  of  Philo- 


i4>pHireth  ill  nolhlng  mora  vMWe  th&n  the  man j  o(  tbew,  while  tboy  fancy  Uiey  are  riTal- 

Endden  discliarge  or  vanishing  of  a  little  cloud  ling  (be  easy  and  staoefal  Anglfi^sm  of  Addison, 

of  breath  or  vapour  from  glaaa  ot  any  poliahed  unoonsclouaiy  betray  tho  socrot  of  Biosa  earlj 

body;  (Or  Hie  miBdneffl  Katleretb  and  brrakilh  hoblls  and  iiiveieralB  asiocialione  which  they 

lip  Boddenly."    And  elaewbere,  "  But  ere  be  are  ao  anilous  w  conceal  1 

came  near  it,  the  pillar  and  cross  of  liglit  Jmfa  Tbo  paatage  of  Addlaon  wbioh  BuggeaCed  tbia 

mament  of  many  ataia.'*  side ;  but  there  Is  a  condBenew,  Blmpllcity,  and 

Of  the  cbann  attaclie*  to  sucb  appropriate  fteahneas  in  the  orl^nal,  which  It  ia  impoa^ble 


The  reflection,  bowerer,  of  the  philosophical 
menia,  arising  from  thla  arbitrary  adaplalioo  of 
objects,  is,  ED  Ibr  aa  1  knon.  exclneiTely  hie 
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BOpTiy  in  Eostoek."— (Fostoclt,  1756,  8to.)  The  remarks  are  numeroue,  and  sliow 
miicli  reading.  Tlie  Appendix  oonlaJna  : — 1.  An  espoeition  of  the  opiniona  of  the 
Idealista,  with  its  grounds  and  ai^menls,  2.  A  proof  of  the  esternal  ejastenoe 
of  bodj.  The  argument  on  which  he  chiefiy  dwells  to  show  the  esiatenoa  of 
matter  is  the  Eamo  with  that  of  Dr.  Reid,  in  so  iiir  as  he  says,  "  a  direct  proof 
ranst  not  here  be  espectad ;  in  regard  to  the  fundamental  principles  of  hnman 
nature  ihia  ia  seldom  posaible,  or  rather  is  absolntfily  impossible."  He  argues  at 
length,  that  the  Idealist  htw  no  l>etler  proof  of  tiie  existence  of  his  soul  than  of 
thaexiatence  of  hie  body:  "When  an  Idealist  saya,  lama  tkmking  being ;  of  this 
I  am  certidn  from  internal  convKtioti ; — I  would  ask  from  whence  he  derives  this 
certainty,  and  why  he  excludes  from  iWs  conriction  the  possibility  of  deception  ? 
He  haa  no  other  answer  than  this,  I  feel  it.  It  ia  impoieible  that  I  can  have  any 
Tepreiextatioa  (Vorsiellu^g,  jfreieniation.)  of  selfwithovt  the  cmwd'ottsneM  of  being 
a  thinking  being.  In  the  same  manner,  Eschenbach  argues  (right  or  wrong)  that 
the  fie^iag  applies  to  the  esislance  of  Iroiiy,  and  that  the  ground  of  belief  is  equally 
strong  and  conclusive,  in  respect  to  the  reality  of  the  ohjestine,  as  of  the  subjective 
in  perception." 

NoteTT,  p.  377. 
"  And  yet  Diderot,  in  some  ofhia  Ivcid  JBfeniofe,  seems  to  have  thought  and  felt 
very  dijereiiily." 

The  following  passage  (extracted  from  his  Fens^  FhHosophtques)  is  pro- 
nounced by  La  Harpe  to  be  not  only  one  of  the  most  eloquent  which  Diderot  haa 
written,  bot  to  be  one  of  the  best  comments  which  ia  anywhere  to  be  found  on  the 
Cartesian  ailment  for  the  existence  of  God,  It  haa  certainly  great  merit  in  point 
of  reasoning ;  hut  I  cannot  see  with  what  propriety  it  can  be  considered  as  a 
comment  upon  the  argument  of  Descartes  ;  nor  am  I  sure  if,  in  point  of  eloquence, 
it  be  as  well  suited  fo  the  English  as  to  the  French  taale. 

"  Conyenea  qii'il  y  auroit  de  la  folio  a  refuser  S,  vos  aemblablcs  la  taoultS  de 
penser  Sans  donte  mais  qan  s'onsuif  il  de  H?  fi  a'ensnit,  que  si  I'univers, 
qne  disjp  luniyers  ei  1  aile  dun  pajill  n  m  offre  des  traces  mille  foia  plus 
distin:,leB  dune  mtelliteoce  que  tous  n  avez  1  mdices  que  voire  semblabJo  a  U 
fatultc  de  penaer  il  est  miUe  foia  [lis  f  u  de  mer  qu'il  exists  un  Dieu,  que  de 
mer  que  votre  senblable  pente      Or   que      It  t  \         lumiJres, 

c  est  it  voire  conscience  que  j  en  appelle      A  ez  jam  m  rque   dana 

!es  rastnneniens  les  actions  et  la  cond  t  d  q  Iq  h  mm  q  ce  aoit, 
plus  d  mtelhgence  d  irdre   de  aagacite  de         £q  q      dan    I    m  canisina 

d  nn  insecte?    Li  divmitf   nest  elle  jas  lair  m         mp  dans  IWl 

d  nn  ciron  que  la  fai.ulta  de  penser  d  lui  le  d    g  and  H     to   /     Juoi !  le 

raonde  forme  prou^eiiit  moms  d  intrihge  q  1  m  d  llq  ?  Quelle 
assertion!  rintelligance  d'un  premier  Stre  mtp  m  d  teparsea 
ouvrages,  que  la  iacnltfi  de  penser  dans  u     phil  sujh    p  t  ?    Songflx 

done  qua  je  ne  vousobjecle  que  I'aile  d'an  p  pili      qna   Ij    p    rra  s  &a-aser 

dii  poids  de  I'nnivers." 

This,  however,  was  certainly  not  the  creed  which  Diderot  proffessed  in  his  more 
advanced  years.  The  article,  on  the  contrary,  which  immediately  followa  the  fore- 
going quotation,  there  is  every  reaaon  to  think,  expresses  Ms  real  sentiments  on 
the  anljject.    I  transcribe  it  at  length,  as  it  states  clearly  and  explicitly  the  same 
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Bi^ument  wliich  is  indirectly  hinted  at  in  a  late  publication  bj  a  fai  more  illus- 
tjioua  author. 

"  J'ouvre  lea  ealiiera  d'vm  philoaophe  oel^bre,  et  jc  lis;  '  Athees,  jo  youb  neeorJc 
que  le  mouvemont  est  esBentiai  il  la  matiera;  qu'en  concluez-Tous?  qae  lo  moude 
v^ulte  du  jst  fortuit  d'aiomes?  J'aimerois  autant  que  vims  me  disiez  que 
rilicide  d'Hranero  ou  la  Heuiia/le  de  Voltaire  est  un  r&ultRt  de  jets  fortuifs  de 
caractSros?'  Je  me  garderai  bien  de  Eiire  ce  raisonnement  ft  un  athee.  Cetfo 
comparaiaos  lui  donncroit  bean  jeu.  Selon  les  loia  de  Tanalyse  des  sorts,  mc 
diroit-il,  je  ne  dois  6tre  surpris  qu'une  ohoee  anise,  lorsqu'eUe  eat  possible,  et  que 
la  difBcuItS  de  I'eTSnement  eat  compeasee  par  la  quantity  des  jete.  II  y  a  f«l 
nombre  de  eoups  dans  leaqnels  ja  gagerois  avec  aTanCago  d'amener  cent  mille  six 
A  la  fois  avec  cent  mille  des.  Quelle  qne  lut  la  somiae  linie  de  caracl^res  avec 
laquelle  on  me  proposeroit  d'engendrer  fortnitemeat  I'Diade,  il  y  a  telle  eorame  finie 
dejets  qui  me  rendroit  la  proposition  aTanl^igenae  ;  mouavuiitage  seroitrnfme  injini, 
si  la  quantitfi  de  jets  aooortl6e  Stoit  ioflnie. — [*Voiis  voulez  bien  convanir  aiec  moi, 
votitinueroitril,  que  la  mafiere  existe  de  toute  finite,  et  que  le  muiiveineiit  lui  est 
essentiel.  Pour  repondre  a  oeUe  iaveur,  ja  Tais  auppoaer  nvec  vous  que  le  monde 
n'a  point  de  bomes,  que  la  multitude  des  atomes  est  infinie,  et  que  cetordre  qui  nous 
etuniie  ne  so  demeiit  RuUe  pact.  Or,  de  ces  aveux  reciproques,  il  ne  s'ensuit  autre 
choao,  si  non  quo  la  posaibilite  d'engendter  fortuitoment  I'univers  est  tres  petite, 
mais  que  la  quantite  de  jeta  eat  iufinie ;  c'eet-Srdire,  que  la  difficolte  de  I'eTone- 
ment  est  ptua  que  sufBsaniment  compens^e  par  la  multitude  deajets.  Dodo  si  qoelque 
chose  doit  rf  pugnei  a  la  raison,  c'est  la  supposititm  que  la  matif  re  s'etant  mue  de 
tunte  Tetemite,  at  qu'ayant  pcut-ctro  dans  la  somme  in£nie  de  combinaisons 
poasiblea,  uu  nombre  infini  d'arrangemens  admirables,  il  ne  se  soit  rencontrS  aacun 
do  ces  arrangemeos  admirables  dans  la  multitude  infinie  da  eeui  qn'ella  a  pris  sue- 
ceseivement  Done  I'esprit  doit  Stre  plus  6tonaS  de  la  duree  hjpotbStique  du  chaos, 
que  dela  nnisaance  r^lle  de  I'unirsrs."] — J^na&aP^^fosq^^i^e3,  par  Diderot,  xxi. 

My  chief  reason  for  considering  this  aa  the  genuine  esposition  of  Diderot's  own 
creed  is,  that  he  omita  no  opportunity  of  suggesting  th   sam   tr        f  tlunk    g 
iiis  other  works.    It  may  be  diatinotlj  traced  inhfllwgp       g      this 
'I'raUS  dv,  Beav,,  the  substance  of  which  he  has  also     tr  d    ed      th    art   1   £    u 
•il  the  i&mi/c'ojjAKe. 

"  Le  beau  n'eat  pas  toigonrs  I'ouvragB  d'uco  cans  tclhg  t  1  m  m  £ 
t^abtit  sOQvent,  seit  dans  un  etre  cei^der^  soiitai    rrt    t  t      pi         ra 

ctrea  comparts  entr'auE,  unc  multitude  pixidigieuse  d      Dpp  rt    surp       an        L 
cabinets  d'histoire  naturelle  en  ofTient  un  grand  nomh      d        mpl         Ia        p^ 
aont  alors  des  r&jultafs  de  ctanljinaisona  ftirtuites,  d     m  m    pa       pport 
La  nature  imite  en  se  jonant,  dans  cent  ocoasione,  I      p    d  iai       t  1 

pourroit  demaader,  je  no  dis  pas  si  ce  philosophe  qui  fu   3  t    p  temp  t 

les  bords  d'une  lie  ioconnue,  avoit  raiaon  do  se  criec       1  d    q  lelq      ^[urea 

de  gSom^trie;  '  Covrage,  mm  amis,  void  des  pas  dluwa  es     m  is         b        I 
faudroit  remarquer  de  lapporta  daiia  un  ctre,  pour  un       rt  t   ie  <*   pi  to 

quil  eat  I'ouvrage  d'un  artisto'  {en  quelle  occasion,  1   Id    t  J      jm  let 
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prouverait  plua  que  toute  somrae  donnee  ie  rappoi'ls  ;)  o 
temps  de  I'actioii  de  In  cause  fottuite,  et  lea  rapports  obeerves  dana  lea  efiets  pro- 
duits;  et  ai  (5  I'exceptioa  dea  teuvres  du  Toat-Pnissiint) '  il  y  a  dee  caa  oQ  lo 
nombre  des  rapports  ne  puiaee  jamaie  6tre  compenae  par  celw  dee  JBls." 

Witb  respect  to  the  paesBges  here  estract«cl  frara  Diderot,  it  is  worthy  of  obaer- 
vation,  that  if  the  atheiatical  argtunont  from  chances  be  ooncliiaise  in  itB  applica- 
tion to  that  order  of  things  which  we  behold,  it  ie  not  lees  oonolaaive  when  applied 
to  every  othe    pos  hi       imaginal 

affords  a  mat  wd  ea  J^       gy 

genii,  and  th  So  ma  all 

somewhere  o  te  rse  po 

which,  if  tm         ul  mi  an    gi 

opiniona  fou  aa  hb 

iuvolred  in  i  ul  to 

frame  of  the  nn 

Mr.  Hnme  Jff    in         He  tffum  as  dra       an 

ference  from  H  g> 


89  anything,  il  leails  to  this  general  oon- 

once  to  Uio  groimd.    Ur,  BenUey  econw,  ii 

on,  rtM  (he  apparenl  oi-der  of  the  UBlverse 

deed.  10  hftya  thouglil.ttBt  Mi  Jm  BupportHo 

■ds  no  evidente  whatever  of  the  eslaleoca 

as  itimpUcsthe  posslblUty  of  an  iimumerab 

HHmta-ora»i™&jj  Jiim,-  bat  Uuh  catll  is. 

^ut  is,  al  leait,  s>  oil  as  the  dma  of  Ept- 

bj  Sir  t9MW  Hewi™,  who  pMnlj  leaned  i 

„_^^„,u,™.,n,.pH..^™^^ 

the  opinion,  thai  tbe  mailer  or  Ibe  nuiyomo 
aalered       rlbatmmansityofspacfl.    See  h 

Third  Le  e  to  Dt,  Bendey. 

Th    deaofaylBilf  imte«-KprB3ent!,  ton 

.lrfl„i»,««>h.rp,rtll.,plMl«. 

iDuida      as,  asgFBita^fflimityastbat'hii 

tj^  red  Dr.  Benlloy,    Bat  la  h'IulI  purpu 
emp        ar  feoidtiea  on  BubjecB  >o  far  abo 

Uwlr  rea  h  as  aU  Ihosa  manifeatiy  are  in  whi. 

na  6tUl  more  eiplidUj  11.  tbt  m  wing 

tHen  tl  na  of  inaoitj  or  of  eleniily  are  co 
oened 
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"  The  whole  mythological  system  is  ao  natural,  tliat  in  (lie  vast  variety  of  planets 
and  worlds  contained  in  this  univarae,  it  Mem*  more  thcmprabable,  that  Eomewhere 
or  other  it  is  really  carried  into  asecution."  The  ailment  o!  Diderot  goes  much 
farther,  and  leads  to  an  extension  of  Mr.  Hume's  conclusion  to  all  conceivabla 
systems,  whether  jiaftjrai  or  not. 

But  further,  since  the  human  mind,  and  all  the  nnmberless  displays  of  wisdom 
and  of  power  which  it  has  exhibited,  are  altimately  to  bf;  referred  to  a  fortuitous 
concourse  of  atoms,  why  might  not  the  Supreme  Being,  scch  aa  we  are  commonly 
taught  to  regard  him,  have  been  Himself  (as  well  as  the  Gods  of  Epicarus)  '  the 
result  of  the  contioued  operation  of  tha  same  blind  causes  ?  or  rather,  mmt  not 
each  a  Being  have  necessarily  resulted  from  these  causes  operating  front  all 
eternity,  through  the  immensity  of  space  ? — a  conclusion,  by  the  way,  which, 
according  to  Diderot's  own  principles,  would  lead  vis  to  refer  the  era  of  hia  origin 
to  a  period  indefinitely  more  remote  than  any  given  point  of  time  which  imagina- 
tion can  assign  ;  or,  in  other  words,  to  a  period  to  which  tha  epithet  eiemol  may 
with  perfect  propriety  be  applied.  The  amount,  therefore,  of  tha  whole  matter  is 
this,  that  the  atheistical  reasoning,  as  stated  by  Diderot,  leaves  the  subject  of 
natural,  and,  I  may  add,  of  revealed  religion,  precisely  on  the  same  fboiing  as 
before,  withont  invalidating,  in  the  veiy  smallest  degree,  the  evidence  for  any  one 
of  the  doctrines  connected  with  either ;  nay  more,  superadding  to  this  evidence,  a 
mathematical  demonstration  of  die  poiaQile  truth  of  all  those  articles  of  belief 
which  it  wa^  the  object  of  Diderot  to  subvert  from  their  foundation. 

It  might  be  easily  shown,  tliat  these  principles,  if  pushed  to  their  legitimate 
consequences,  instead  of  establishing  the  just  authority  of  reason  in  onr  constitu- 
tion, would  lead  to  the  most  nnlimiled  credulity  on  all  subjects  whatever ;  or  (what 
is  only  another  name  for  the  same  thing)  to  that  state  of  mind,  which,  in  the  words 
of  Mr.  Hume,  "  does  not  consider  any  one  proposition  as  mora  certain,  or  oven  as 
more  probable,  than  another." 

The  following  curious  and  (in  my  opinion)  instiuctive  anecdote  has  a  sufficient 
conuesion  with  the  subject  of  this  note,  to  justify  me  in  auhjoining  it  to  the  fore- 
going observations.  I  transcribe  it  from  the  Notes  annexed  to  the  AbbS  de 
Lille's  poem,  entitled  La  Oon/veraatum.:  i,  Paiis,  1812. 

"  Dans  la  societS  du  Baron  d'Holbach,  Diderot  proposa  un  jour  de  nommer  un 
avocat  de  ZHeu,  et  on  choisit  I'Abbe  Galiani.    II  s'assit  et  debuta  ainsi : 

"  Un  jour  Si  Naples,  un  homme  de  la  Basiticate  prit  devant  nous,  sis  d^s  dans 
un  comet,  et  paria  d'amener  ralle  de  six.  Jo  dis  celte  chance  ftoit  possible.  II 
Tamena  sur  le  champ  une  aeconde  fois ;  je  dis  la  meme  chose.  II  remit  les  des 
dans  le  comet  troia,  qnatre,  cinq  fois,  at  toujours  lafle  de  six.  Sangve  di  Bneco, 
m'^oriai-je,  lea  d4»  mntpipSs;  at  ila  i'Stoient. 

"  Philoeophes,  qnand  je  consid^re  I'ord  t  j  rs  re  '  s.  t  d  1  ature,  ses 
Inis  immuables,  ses  revolutions  (oi^onrs  const    t     d  n  t       Unie ;  cette 

chance  unique  et  eonsei'vatrice  d'un  nnive     tel  q  us  1        y        q  i  revient 

sans  cesse,  malgro  cent  ai^res  millions  de  h  lg  d  pert  b  t  t  d  destruc- 
tion possibles,  je  m'ecrie:  certea  la  natare  eat  pipf 

The  argument  here  stated  strikes  me  as  t  bl  ght   t  at  all  to 

weaken  its  effect,  that  it  was  spoken  by  tha  m    th   f  th   Abb    C  I 
1  rac.  dc  Jfat.  Dtm;  lib.  1.  «lv. 
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Whatever  hia  own  profeBned  principles  niaj  have  been,  thin  theory  of  the 
haded  die  appeare  eviitentlj,  from  the  repeated  sllnsions  to  it  in  his  familiar  cor- 
respondence, to  hare  produced  a  verj  deep  impression  on  his  mind. — See  OorrespifDr 
daace  inSdite  de  I'Ahbe  Galiani,  &c.,  vd.  i,  pp.  18,  42,  141,  142  ;   a  Paris,  1818- 

As  the  old  argnment  of  the  atomioal  atheists  is  plainly  that  on  which  the  school 
of  Diderot  are  elill  disposed  to  rest  the  strength  of  their  cause,  I  shall  make  no 
apology  for  the  length  of  this  note.  The  sce^kal  suggestions  on  the  siane  suh- 
ject  which  occur  in  Mr.  Hume's  Biaag  on  tJte  Idea  of  Necessary  Comiexwya,  and 
which  have  given  occasion  to  so  much  discussion  in  this  ooiinhy,  do  not  seem 
Ifl  me  to  have  ever  produced  any  considerahle  impression  on  the  French  philo- 

[*  M.  Daunon  ohservea,  that  Galiani  is  so  celebrated  for  hie  Kali^es  on  the 
Com  Tratle,  published  at  Paris  in  1770,  that  his  corresponilencc  cannot  hut  eicila 
the  cariosity  of  men  of  letters.  But  though  these  letters  contain  some  interesting 
passages,  especially  remarks  on  the  dramatic  art,  which  he  had  particularly  studied, 
on  fatalism,  religion,  incredulity,  ambition,  ennui,  education,  on  Cicero,  Louis  XI?., 
and  other  celebrated  persons,  yet  these  two  volumes  are  on  the  whole  very  futile 
and  if  any  service  has  been  done  by  their  pnhHcation,  it  is  certiunly  not  to  the  me 
moTf  of  Galiani,  who  paiote  himself  in  colours  that  do  him  little  honour  ;  an  ogO' 
tist  by  character  and  system ;  actuated,  in  all  the  rektions  of  life,  by  the  grossest 
self-interest;  laughing  at  Ms  own  doctrine  andthosewho  think  itjiro/burui,  whereas, 
says  he,  "  it  is  hallow,  and  there  is  milhing  in  it,"  yet  foaming  with  rage  agidnsl 
those  who  contradicted  it,  loading  them  with  insnlts  and  calumni 
them  as  seditions,  and  seriously  complaining  that  they  are  not  sent  to  the  Ba 
exercising  himself,  beyond  all  bounds,  in  freedom  of  ideas,  and  sometimes 
pression,  yet  recommending  the  most  rigid  intolerance  ;  and  who,  when  charged 
at  Naples  with  the  censtire  of  the  drama,  beginning  by  prohibiting  the  perfonnaiice 
of  Tartuffe;  lastly,  boasting  of  admitting  no  other  policy  than  " pure  JUachiaveliam, 
sans  ntSlonge,  cm,  iiert,  dam  Unite  la  farce,  dans  toule  eon  aprete." 

The  inedifed  Correspondence  of  Abb6  Ferd.  Galiani  with  Madame  dEpinay, 
Baron  dHolhaoh,  Sk.  (from  the  Journal  des  Savons,  Jajiuary,  1919}.] 

NoieUU,  p.  378. 
Among  the  contemporaries  of  Diderot,  the  author  of  the  Spirit  of  Laws  is  en- 
titled to  particular  notice,  for  the  respect  with  which  he  always  speaks  of  natural 
leligion.  A  remaikablo  instance  of  this  occurs  in  a  letter  to  Dr.  Warburton,  occa- 
sioned by  the  pnblioation  of  his  View  of  Bdlinglroke's  PliUosophij.  The  letter,  it 
must  he  owned,  savours  somewhat  of  the  political  religionist ;  but  how  fortunate 
would  it  have  been  for  France,  if,  during  ita  late  revolutionary  governments,  such 
sentiments  as  those  here  expressed  hy  Montesquieu  had  been  more  generally  pre- 
valent among  his  coonlrymen  !  "  Celui  qui  attaqne  la  religion  rlv61ee  n'attaque 
que  la  religion  rivllee  ;  mais  oelni  qui  attaque  la  reli^on  naturelle  attaque  toutes 
les  reli^'ons  du  monde.  ...  11  n'eet  pas  impossible  d'attaquer  nne  religion  rS- 
veloe,  parco  qu'elle  exiate  par  des  faits  particuHevs,  et  quo  Ics  fails  par  leur  natuin 
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penvent  etre  une  matiSre  de  dispute  ;  miuB  il  n'en  eat  pas  ile  nfme  de  U  religion 
naturelle ;  elle  est  tiree  de  la  nature  de  fhonime,  dont  on  ne  peut  pas  disput*!' 
encore.  J'lyoutfl  h  ceci,  ijuel  peut-etre  lo  motif  d'attaquor  In  religion  rfvllfie  en 
Aiigleterre  ?  On  I'y  a  tellement  purgS  de  tout  pt^ugfi  destructeur  qn'ollo  n'y  peut 
faire  de  mal  et  qu'elle  y  pent  fairs,  an  contruire,  nne  iniinil^  de  bien,  Je  Bais, 
qu'un  liomme  en  Espagne  on  en  Porti^al  qne  Ton  va  bruler,  On  qui  craint  d'etre 
bnilo,  parce  qii'il  ne  oroit  point  de  certains  articles  dspendans  ou  non  de  la  religion 
r6v61fc,  a  un  juate  anjet  de  I'attaqiiBr,  parco  qu'il  pent  avoir  quelque  eepcrance  de 
pourvoir  S  ea  d^nse  natnrelle  :  mais  il  n'en  pas  de  mSnie  en  Angleterre,  on  tout 
homrae  qui  attaque  la  religion  r^vllle  I'attaque  suns  interet,  et  aii  cct  bommo, 
quand  il  rSussiroit,  quand  memo  il  aoroit  raison  dans  le  fond,  ne  feroit  que  d£iruire 
une  infinite  de  biens  pratiques,  poor  efablir  une  yerite  purement  apecnlative." — 
For  the  wliole  letter,  see  the  4to  edit,  of  Monteeqnieu's  Worlce.  Pane,  1788. 
Tome  V.  p.  391.  Also  Warburifln's  Works,  by  Hurd,  vol.  vii.  p.  553.  London, 
1758. 

In  tbe  foregoing  passage,  Monteequieu  hints  more  eiplicitly  than  could  well  hare 
been  expected  from  a  French  magistrate,  at  a  consideration  which  ought  always  to 
be  falen  into  the  aeconnt  in  judging  of  tlia  works  of  hia  countijmen,  when  thej 
touch  on  the  subject  ol  rehgion  I  mean  the  conupf  ed  and  intolerant  spirit  of  that 
system  of  faith  which  la  immediately  before  their  eyes.  The  eulogy  bestowed  on 
the  Chureh  of  England  is  particularly  deserving  of  notice,  laid  should  serve  as  a 
caution  to  Proteetant  wiiters  against  maMng  common  cause  with  the  defenders  of 
the  Church  of  Eome. 

With  raspeot  to  Voltaiie  wlio  iniidbt  all  his  estravagances  and  impieties,  is 
well  known  to  have  declared  open  war  agwnst  the  principles  maintained  in  the 
:^stime  de  la  Nature,  it  is  remarked  by  Madame  de  Stacl,  tliat  two  different 
epochs  may  he  distinguished  in  his  literaiy  life  ;  the  one,  whDe  his  mind  was  warm 
from  the  philosophical  lessons  he  had  imbibed  in  England  ;  the  other,  alter  it  be- 
came infected  with  those  extravaoant  principles  which  soon  after  hia  death  bronght 
a  temporary  reproach  on  the  nam      f  PI  1  sopl  y      A    th      bse      ti  xt     d  d 

by  the  vei7  ingenioas  writer  tothFnh  tinng  1  ndlwaln 
between  two  classes  of  author  wl  a  freq  ntly  nf  nd  d  t  g  th  n  ti 
country,  1  shall  transcribe  it  in  h       wn  w    1 

"II  me  semble  qu'on  pcurroit  marq       dan    1    d     hml    m  1       uF 

deuK  Spoques  parfaitemeut  distiii  t         11   d       laqllld  dlAltrr 

s'est  fait  senlir,  et  celle  ou  lea  espnta  se  sont  preoipitea  dana  la  destruction  .  Alors 
lea  InmiSres  sc  sont  changees  en  incendie,  et  la  philosophie,  mogicienne  irritee,  a 
consume  le  palais  ou  elle  avoit  etalo  sea  prodiges. 

"En  politique,  Montaaquien  appartient  ft  la  premiere  Ipoque,  Kaynal  ii  la  so- 
conde;  en  religion,  lea  ferits  de  Voltaire,  qui  avoit  la  tol6rance  pour  but,  sont 
inapir^H  par  I'eaprit  de  la  premifire  moilJS  du  si^cle  ;  mais  Ba  inia^rable  et  vanifeuse 
irreligion  a  fletri  la  seoonde." — De  VAlUmagne,  tom,  iii,  pp.  37,  38. 

Nothing,  in  truth,  can  be  more  striking  than  the  contrast  between  the  spirit  of 
Voltaire's  early  and  of  hia  later  productions.  Erom  the  former  may  he  quoted  some 
of  the  anUimest  sentimenla  anywhere  to  be  found,  both,  of  religion  and  of  moralify. 
In  some  of  the  latter,  he  appears  irrecoverably  sunk  in  the  abyaa  of  fatalism.  Ex- 
amples of  both  are  bo  nnmerous,  that  one  is  at  a  iosa  in  the  selection.     In  m.iking 
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tlioice  of  the  following,  I  Hm  guided  oliiuflj  liy  Ihe  comparative  sliortness  of  llie 
paasages. 

"  Conaidte  ZorodHtre,  et  Minos,  et  Solon, 

Et  le  saga  Socrate,  et  le  grand  Gioeron  : 

Us  ont  adorfi  tous  un  mdtre,  un  juge,  un  pSre  ; — 

Oe  BjatSme  sublime  I  ITiomme  est  nf  cessaire. 

C'est  le  saorl  lien  de  In  societe, 

Le  premier  fondement  de  In  sainte  ^quiCl ; 

Le  frein  dn  scSlErat,  I'espSrance  dii  juste. 

Si  lee  cienx,  depoiiill^  de  leur  eraprointe  augustc, 

Pouvoient  cesser  jamais  de  le  manifefifer, 

Si  Dieu  n'exiatoit  pas,  il  faudroit  I'liiventcr."' 
Nor  is  it  only  on  this  fnndamentai  principle  of  reli^on  tliut  Voltaire,  in  liia 
lietter  daja,  delighted  to  enlarge.  The  exietenee  of  a  natural  law  engraved  on  the 
human  heart,  and  the  liberty  of  the  human  will,  are  sulyects  which  he  liaa  repeat- 
edly enforced  and  adorned  witli  all  his  plulosophieal  and  poetical  powers.  What 
can  be  more  explicit,  or  more  forcible,  than  the  folowing  exposition  of  tlie  inoon- 
siatcncies  of  fatalism  ? 

"  Vols  de  la  libertfi  oct  ennemi  mulin, 

Avougle  partiEan  d'un  aveugle  deatiii ; 

Eniends  comme  il  oonsulte,  approuve,  on  dcUbtic, 

Entends  de  quel  reproohe  il  couvre  an  adveraaire, 

Voia  comment  d'un  rival  il  eherclie  i,  se  venger, 

Oomme  il  pnnit  son  fils,  et  le  veut  corrigor. 

II  le  croyolt  done  libre  ? — Oui,  sans  douie,  et  lui-mcme 

Dement  ^  chaque  pas  son  iiineste  systcme. 

n  mentoit  ^  son  cieur,  en  voulant  expliquer 

Ce  dogme  abaurde  &  oroire,  abaarde  &  pratiqner. 

II  reconnoit  en  Itii  le  sentiment  qu'il  brave, 

11  agit  comme  libre  et  parle  comme  oaclave."' 
Thia  very  syafem,  however,  wiiieh  Voltiui-e  has  here  so  severely  reprobated,  he 
lived  to  avow  as  the  creed  of  his  more  advanced  yaara.  The  words,  indeed,  are  put 
into  the  month  of  a  fictitious  personage  ;  but  it  ia  plain  that  the  writer  meant  to  be 
understood  as  speaking  hia  own  sentiments.  "  Je  vois  tine  chaine  immense,  dont 
tout  est  cliainon  ;  elle  embraase,  elle  serre  arsjourd'hui  la  nature,"  &o.  &o. 

being  of  Ood  ia  eq  comfortable,  so  convenieDC,       Vottaire  even  Lbea  understand  tbon^etaphydcftl 


lie  Itlvrfjf  nf  tpontaneity.  ■Voltnir 
nhprens  Ikis  sort  of  liberie  a 
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"  Je  saia  done  ramene  miJgrij  moi  ^  ofltle  anclenne  idee,  iiue.je  voie  Itre  !a  base 
de  tous  lea  sjstlmee,  dans  laquelle  toue  las  pliilosophes  tetomlient  Bpree  mille  d^- 
taaig,  et  qui  m'est  dSmontre  par  tautes  les  acdouB  dea  hommes,  par  lee  miennes, 
par  loQs  lea  ortnemens  que  j'ju  lue,  que  j'lii  vua,  et  am-que]les  j'lu  eu  part ;  c'eat 
le  FataHame,  c'est  la  N^ceesit^  dont  je  vous  ai  tk^k  parl^." — Lsttres  de  Memmitia 
a  CicSron.    See  (Euvres  de  VoIiMre,  Milangei,  tome  iv.  p.  358.    4to  edit.    Ge- 

"  En  effet,  (eaya  Voltaire,  in  another  of  hie  piecea,)  il  aeroit  liien  wngulier  que 
tout«  la  nature,  tons  lea  astres,  ob^Iasent  il  dea  leia  el«rnellea,  et  qu'il  j  ent  un 
petit  animal  haut  do  cinq  pieds,  qui  a.u  m^pHa  de  cea  loia  ptit  a^r  teitJourB  comme 
il  lui  plfuroit  au  aeid  gr£  de  aon  caprice." 

....  To  this  passage  Vciltiure  adds  the  following  acknowledgment;— "L'ig- 
norant  qui  penae  ainsi  n'a  pas  toujours  penae  de  meme,'  moia  il  est  enfin  contrsint 
de  se  rendre." — Le  FkHosophe  Ignorant. 

Notmithatanding,  however,  tliia  change  in  Voltaire's  pbilosophical  opiiiionB,  he 
continued  to  the  last  his  zealous  oppoailion  to  atheiam.'  But  in  what  respects  it 
is  more  pernicious  than  fatalism,  it  is  not  eaay  to  discover. 

A  reflection  of  La  Harpe'e,  occasioned  bf  some  atricturea  of  Voltaire's  upon  Mon- 
tesquieu, applies  with  equal  foree  to  ibe  numberleaa  inconaiatencieB  which  occur  in 
his  metapbjaical  speculationa  :  "  Ijbs  olrjete  de  mSditation  ^toient  tiop  Strangers  it 
I'cxcBBaiva  vivacile  de  son  esprit.  Suair  fortement  par  rimagination  les  olgets 
qu'elle  ne  doit  montrer  que  d'un  cStS,  c'eat  ce  qui  est  du  Poote ;  lea  embrassor  aoua 
loutea  les  faeoa,  c'eet  ce  qui  eat  du  Philoaophe,  et  Voltaire  otoit  trop  eiclusiveineut 
I'un  pour  Etre  I'antra.'' — Cotiri  de  LittSrat.  t«m.  xv.  pp.  49,  47. 

A  late  author'  has  very  jnstlj  reprahated  that  sjiiritaal  deijkation  of  natm-e 
whicb  baa  been  long  fashionable  among  the  French,  and  wliich,  accordiiig  to  liia 
own  account,  is  at  present  not  unfeahionable  in  Germany.  It  is  proper,  however, 
to  observe,  that  thia  mode  of  apeaking  haa  been  used  by  two  very  different  clasaea 
of  writers ;  by  the  one  with  an  intention  to  leap  as  much  as  poasible  the  Deity 
out  of  their  view,  while  studying  h     w   ks    b     h      h  a  convenient  and  well 

understood  metaphor,  by  means      w  h    Ireq         and      evereni  mention  of 

the  name  of  Qod  is  avoided  in  ph        pb  gum  was  with  this  last 

view,  undoubledly,  that  it  waa  s      ft        nip  b    N  and  other  English 


Bee  tbe  Diet.  PhitosoiMQ.™,  An.  A«^nx.        teadce,  nl  I'eslmnu  pour  digfrer,  n'est  ce  i 
■ire  In  the  IJhmKmw  iut-  I'EiKydtifSdis ;       folia  qni  eoit  jamaU  (ombSo   dona  I'tsprit  I 


lae  pludouTfl  philo^oph&a,  et 
iuolque  peu  chali^,  eat  nn  tri?a 
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philosophers  of  the  same  school.  In  general,  when  wo  riiid  a  wiiter  flpeuking  of 
the  lake  or  of  the  Beneno/en*  inleniiom  of  nature,  we  should  be  slow  in  imputing  to 
him  any  leaning  towards  atieism.  Many  of  the  finest  instances  of  Final  Cauaea, 
it  is  certain,  which  the  eighteenth  ccDtury  has  brought  to  light,  have  been  first  re- 
tnarlted  by  inquirers  who  eeem  to  have  been  fond  of  this  phraseology  ;  and  of  these 
inquirers,  it  is  possible  that  some  would  have  been  lees  forward  in  bearing  testi- 
mony to  the  truth,  had  they  been  forced  to  avail  themselves  of  the  style  of  theolo- 
gians. These  speculations,  therefore,  concemicg  the  inlentioite  or  deaigiia  of 
Nature,  how  reprehensible  soerer  and  even  absmd  in  point  of  strict  logic  the  lan- 
gnage  may  be  io  which  they  are  enpressed,  may  often  be,  nny,  have  often  been,  a 
step  towards  something  higher  and  belter ;  and,  at  any  rate,  are  of  a  character 
totally  different  fi'om  the  blind  chance  of  the  Epicureans,  or  the  couflicling  prin- 
ciples of  the  Manicbeana- 

NotkXX,  p.406. 

"In  the  attempt,  'Oideed,  lahick  J&mt  has  made  to  enumerate  the  general  ideas 
V!kidi  are  not  derived  from  esoperience,  hit  arise  ojit  of  the  pure  mtderetawMg, 
KarUmay  tueU  lai/daim  to  the  praise  of  origmalky."  The  object  of  this  probiem 
is  thus  stated  by  hia  friend,  Mr.  Schuiz,  ibe  author  of  the  Synopsis  formerly 
quoted.    The  following  translation  is  by  Dr.  Willioh,  Eleme/ids,  &o.  p.  45. 

"  To  iaveetigata  the  whole  store  of  original  notiona  discoverable  in  our  nnder- 
atonding,  and  which  He  at  the  foundation  of  ail  our  knowledge ;  and,  at  the  same 
time,  to  authenticate  their  (rue  descent,  by  showing  that  they  are  not  derived  from 
experience,  hnt  are  pure  productions  of  the  nnderatanfling. 

"  1.  The  perceptions  of  objects  contain,  indeed,  the  matter  of  knowledge,  but  are 
in  Ihemseives  blind  and  dead,  and  not  knowledge ;  and  our  soul  is  merely  passive 
in  regard  to  them. 

"  3.  If  these  perceptions  are  to  furnish  knowledge,  the  understanding  must  think 
of  them,  and  tliia  ia  possible  only  through  notiona,  (conceptions,)  which  are  the 
peculiar  form  of  our  understanding,  in  the  same  manner  as  spiice  and  time  are 
the  form  of  our  sensitive  faculty. 

"  3.  Tliese  notions  are  active  representations  of  our  understanding  faculty  ;  and 
as  tbey  regard  immediately  the  perceptions  of  olgeota,  they  refer  to  the  objecia 
themselves  only  mediately. 

"  4.  Thoy  lie  in  our  understanding  as  pure  notions  tt  priori,  at  tbe  foundation  of 
all  onr  knowledge.  Tbey  are  necessary  forms,  radical  nodons,  categories,  (predica- 
ments,) of  which  all  our  knowledge  of  them  most  be  compounded ;  And  the  table 
of  them  follows. 

'*  QiuiHtity !  unity,  pInraKty,  totality. 

"  Qualiti/!  reality,  negation,  limitatioc. 

"  Itehtion;  substance,  canse,  reoiprocation. 

"Modality !  possibility,  esifltanoe,  neoeasity. 

"5.  Now,  to  think  and  tojui^ia  the  same  thing;  consequently,  every  notion 
contains  a  particular  form  of  judgment  concerning  objects.  There  are /our  prin- 
cipal genera  of  judgmenU ;  They  are  derived  from  the  above  four  poseible  func- 
tions of  the  understanding,  each  of  which  contains  nnder  it  iJtree  species;  namely, 
with  respect  to — 

"VOl,  T,  ZV 
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"  Qiiav^i/,  they  are  anivereaJ,  particular,  singiilav  juJgmetila. 

"  Qualitp,  tliey  are  affirmaliTe,  negative,  infinite  juJgmentB, 

"  BdaHon,  tlisy  are  categorical,  hypothetical,  dinJUDCtive  judgmenlR. 

"  Modalitj/,  they  are  proHematica],  assBrtoiy,  apodicticai.indgiDCnla." 

These  tnhles  speal:  for  themBelves  without  any  comment. 

Note  YY,  p.  408. 

Kant'fl  notions  of  Time  are  contained  in  the  foUowing  seven  proportions : 
"  1.  Ide/i  temporis  7i/m  oritaT  aed  suj^HmitUT  a  aetisShua.  2,  Idea  temponn  eal 
etngnlaTW,  non  generalis.  Tempns  enun  quodlibet  non  cr^tatur,  nisi  timquam 
para  onius  ^usdem  temporia  immensi.  3,  Idea  itaque  temporie  est  intaitut,  et 
qnoniam  ante  nmnem  seneationeDi  concipitur,  tanqnam  conditio  respectmiiu  in 
aensibilibuB  obviomni,  eat  into'tos,  non  sensualie,  sed  jwmim.  4.  Taaipaa  e»t 
quantum  conrinuran  et  legum  continni  in  mutationibus  universi  principium, 
5.  Terapm  »o»  est  objecHvum  tdtquid  el  reale,  nee  substantia,  nee  aoddens,  nee  re- 
latio,  sed  snl^ectiva  conditio,  per  naturam  mentis  hnmanie  necesearia,  quselibet 
seneiMlia,  certa  It'.ge  BJhi  co.ordinandi,  et  iniuitus  purua.  6.  Tempus  eet  concop 
tuB  vertGsiniua,  et,  per  oraaia  possibilia  sensnum  objecta,  in  infinitum  patenn,  in- 
tnitivss  teprBeaoniationia  conditio.  7.  Tempos  itaqne  est  principimn  Jbrmale 
mvndi  sennibilts  absolnte  prinram." 

With  respect  to  Space,  Kant  states  a  series  of  similar  propositionfl,  ascribing  to 
it  very  nearly  the  same  metuphysical  attributes  as  to  Tirae,  and  mnning  aa  far  as 
rt  of  parallel  between  them.  "A.  CWogrfas  epalii  mm  abstruhitar 
■ra's.  B.  CcnuxpUiS  spalU  est  singtdaria  r^rteaentaUo  omnia 
in  se  oompreheDdena,  non  sub  «e  coatiiiens  notio  abfltr«iola  et  oommuniB.  C.  Coii- 
cfptus  spatii  kaque  est  intuittia  punts  (um  ait  conceptos  aingulana  aensationiliits 
non  conHatua,  sed  omnis  sensationiB  L\t«mfH  forma  (iindHmentHlis  D  ^^tium 
non  eat  aiiquid  objecUvi  et  realis  nee  substantia  ncc  aciidei  s  nee  relatio ;  sed 
sttbjedimaa  et  ideaie,  e  natura  mentis  atabih  lose  [nficiBteun  veluti  schema, 
omnia  omnino  eiterne  sensa  aibi  co«rdinandi  E  Quanqnam  con.  (j  tas  spatii,  ut 
objeotivi  nlici^uB  et  realis  entis  vel  affeclionia  sit  imaginanns  nihilo  tamen  eecius 
re$pectii!e  ad  semSnlia  quiEcungve,  non  aolran  est  i  et  issimtiSi  sed  et  omnia  verita- 
tis  in  aensnalitate  axtetiia  fnndamentnm." 

Theae  propositions  are  extracted  from  a  Dissertation  written  by  Kant  himself 
in  the  Latio  language.'  Their  obscurity  therefore,  cannot  be  ascribed  to  any  mis- 
apprehension on  tJie  part  of  a  tranalator.  It  waa  on  this  aoconnt  that  I  thougbt  it 
better  to  quote  them  in  his  own  nnaltored  words,  than  to  avail  myself  of  the  cor- 
responding passage  in  Bom's  Latin  version  of  the  Gritigue  of  Pure  Season. 

To  each  of  Kant's  propositions  concerning  Time  and  Space  I  shall  subjoin  a 
short  comment,  following  the  same  order  in  which  these  proportions  are  arranged 

1,  That  the  idea  of  jfVnje  has  ni>  resemblance  to  any  of  out  senaalions,  and  (hat 
it  ia,  therefore,  not  derived  from  aenaation  immediately  and  directly,  has  been  very 
oftsn  obsei-ved ;  and  if  nobody  had  ever  observed  it,  the  fact  is  ao  very  obvioue, 

1  Be  ManiH  SemOnlii  aique  ItOeiasfbHii  rlndlHincIo :  quam,  eiigentlbiu  staluUs  A«Kle- 
fttrma  ei  prindplft.  TUsertatJo  pro  loco  pro-  mici^  pnblice  tuvbiiur  tmioannet  KanL — Re- 
feHdoDli  Lug.  el  Uetspb,  OHlnariffi  ilte  tlbt       gioraoaU,  1770, 
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that  the  enunciation  of  it  could  not  entitle  the  author  lo  the  piaiee  of  much  in- 
geuuity.  Whether  "  this  idea  be  a-uj^Msed  in  all  our  aeoaationa,"  or  (aa  Kant  ax- 
plajna  hiniaelf  more  clearlj  in  hie  third  pi-oposition,)  "  be  cotKeived  hy  the  mind 
prior  to  all  aeasation,"  is  a  question  which  eeema  to  me  at  least  douhtful ;  nor  do  I 
thint  the  opinion  we  form  concerning  it  a  matter  of  the  smallest  importance.  One 
thing  is  certain,  that  this  idea  ia  an  inseparahle  concomiljint  of  every  act  of  loe- 
mory  with  respect  to  paat  events  ;  and  that,  in  whai«Ter  way  it  is  acquired,  we  are 
irrasiatiblj  Jed  to  aacrihe  to  the  thing  iteelf  an  exiBttoce  independent  of  (he  will  of 
any  being  whaierer. 

2.  On  ths  second  proposition  I  have  nothing  to  remark.  The  following  is  the 
moat  intelli^ble  translation  of  it  that  I  can  give.  "  Tlte  idea  uf  Time  is  singular, 
not  general ;  for  any  particular  length  of  Time  can  be  conceived  only  aa  a  part  of 
one  am!  the  same  immense  whole." 

3.  From  these  premisea  (aucb  aa  they  are)  Kant  concludes,  that  the  idea  of 
Time  ia  iniaitiBe;  and  that  tliia  in  tuition,  being  prior  to  the  exercise  of  the  senses, 
ia  not  empirical  but  pure.  The  conclusion  here  must  neceaaarily  pariahs  of  the 
uncertainty  of  the  premises  from  which  it  is  drawn ;  hut  the  meaning  of  the  author 
doea  not  aeem  to  imply  any  very  eiToneona  principle.  It  amounts,  indeed,  to  little 
nioi-e  than  an  explanation  of  some  of  his  peculiar  tenna. 

4.  That  Time  is  a  eoitHiiued  giuwifc'foi  ia  indispntable.  To  the  latter  clause  of 
the  aeotence  I  can.  annex  no  meaning  but  this,  that  Time  enters  as  an  essential 
element  into  our  conception  of  the  law  of  continuity,  in  all  its  various  applications 
to  the  changes  that  take  place  in  Nature, 

5.  In  this  proposition  Kant  assumes  the  truth  of  that  much  conteated,  and,  to 
me,  incomprehensible  doctrine,  which  denies  the  objective  reality  of  Time.  He 
seema  to  considsr  it  merely  aa  a  subjective  amdituni,  inseparably  connected  with 
the  flame  of  the  Human  Mind,  in  cocaequBnce  of  which  it  arranges  sensible  pheno- 
mena, according  ta  a  certain  law,  in  the  order  of  succession. 

6.  What  is  meant  by  calling  Time  a  Inte  cotiception,  I  do  not  profess  lo  under- 
stand ;  nor  am  I  able  to  interpret  the  remainder  of  the  sentence  in  any  way  but 
thia,  that  we  can  find  no  Kmita  lo  the  range  thus  opened  in  our  conceptions  to  the 
auccesaion  of  aensible  events. 

7  Tlie  concluaion  of  the  whole  matter  is,  that  Time  is  "  absolately  the  first 
formal  principle  of  tUe  sensible  world."  I  can  annex  no  meaning  to  this ;  but  I 
have  translated  the  onpnal,  word  for  word,  and  shall  leave  my  readers  to  their 
own  ctnjecturfs 

A  It  appears  from  this,  that,  in  the  opinion  of  Kant,  the  idea  of  Space  is  con- 
nate with  the  mind  or  at  least,  that  it  is  prior  to  any  information  received  from 
the  seusea.  [*  Mr.  Smith,  from  some  passages  in  hia  Essay  on  the  External  Senses, 
appears  to  have  had  a  notion  aomewhat  similar.  He  repeatedly  hints,  that  some 
confused  conception  of  Mslerwdity  or  Owtness,  is  prior  to  the  exercise  of  any  of 
our  perceptive  powera.]  But  tbia  doctrine  seems  to  me  not  a  little  doubtful.  In- 
deed, I  rather  lean  to  the  common  theory,  which  supposes  our  flrat  ideas  of  Space 
or  Eifension  fa  be  formed  by  abstracting  thia  attribute  from  the  other  quahties  of 
matter.     The  idea  of  fipaoe,  however,  in  whatever  manner  formed,  is  manifestly 
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.  accompanied  wilb  an  irresistible  conviotioti,  tliat  Space  ia  necessarily  esielent,  ami 
tliat  its  annihilation  ia  impoaaible  ;  nay,  it  appears  to  me  to  be  also  aocompBuied 
witli  an  irreaiBtible  conviotion,  that  Space  cannot  poseibly  be  esfended  in  more 
than  tiree  dimensions.  Call  either  of  these  praptrntiona  in  queslion,  and  j-on  open 
a  door  to  nniversal  scepticism, 

B.  I  can  e:atract  no  meaoing  &om  this,  hut  the  nugatory  proposition,  that  our 
conception  of  Space  leads  m  to  consider  it  as  the  plaee  in  which  all  things  are  coin- 
prehended. 

0.  "  The  conception  of  Space,  therefore,  is  a.jiwe  intuUion."  This  follows  as  a 
neceB8ai7  corollary  (according  to  Kant's  own  definition)  from  Prop,  A.  "What  is 
to  be  understood  by  tie  clause  which  asserts,  tliat  Space  is  l!ie  fundanienial/o>™ 
of  every  external  sensation,  it  is  not  easy  to  conjecture.  Does  it  imply  merely 
that  the  conception  of  Space  ia  necessarily  invohed  in  all  onr  notions  of  things 
eit*rnal?  In  this  case,  it  only  repeats  over,  in  different  and  most  inaccorate 
terms,  the  laat  dauae  of  Prop.  B.  What  can  be  more  loose  and  illogical  than  the 
phrase  eaiemal  ssnsati<mf 

D.  That  Space  is  neither  a  siAetance,  nor  an  acddeat,  nor  a  rdation,  may  be 
safely  granted ;  but  does  it  follow  from  this  that  it  is  nothing  dbjedive,  or,  in  otliev 
words,  that  it  is  a  mere  creature  of  the  imagination?  This,  howerar,  would  seem 
to  be  the  idea  of  Kant ;  and  yet  I  cannot  reconcile  it  with  what  he  says  in  Prop. 
E.,  that  the  concopiion  of  Space  is  the  foundation  of  all  the  truth  we  ascribe  to  our 
perceptions  of  external  olyeots.  {The  author's  own  words  are — "  omnis  yeiitatis 
in  aunsualitate  externa  fandamentum!")' 

Upon  the  whole,  it  appears  to  roe,  that,  among  these  various  propositions,  there 
are  some  which  are  quite  nnintelligiWe ;  that  others  aaaume,  as  first  principles, 
doctrines  which  have  been  disputed  by  many  of  our  most  eminent  philosophers  ; 
that  others,  again,  aoem  to  aim  at  involving  plmn  ami  obvioua  truths  in  darkness 
and  mystery  ;  and  tliat  not  one  ia  expressed  with  siroplicity  and  procision,  which 
are  the  natural  results  of  clear  and  iiccuralo  thinking.  In  considering  time  and 
space  as  tliejfitrm*  of  all  sensible  phenomena,  does  Kant  mean  any  thing  more  bet 
this, — that  we  necassaiily  refer  evoiy  sensible  phenomenon  to  some  point  of  space, 
or  to  some  instant  of  time  ?  If  this  was  really  his  meaning,  he  has  only  repeated 
over,  in  obscurer  language,  the  following  propositions  of  Newton  :  "  Ut  ordo  par- 
tium  temporis  est  immntabilis,  sio  otiam  ordo  parljnm  spatii.  Moveiintur  hiec  de 
locis  snie,  et  movehuntur  (ut  itn  dicam)  de  aeipsie.  Nam  tempora  et  spatia  9im( 
s'd  (peorwra  et  reram  omiuvmi  quasi  loea.    Ia  tempore,  quoad  ordittem  smxes- 


A  Tins  atfempted  to  remove  it,    "Tbamost       foTlon,  thatve  i 
ential  objec^on  ^he  observes)  to  Kam'A  sya.       tentton  ta  istvn 


r.  Kltacb  ttien  proceeds 
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SKUiw;  ill  spaiio,  quoad  ordinem  litvs  locantur  unit/ersa.  Do  illoriim  Bssentia  est 
ut  aiut  loca  :  et  loca  primaria  moveii  atisunSum  est." 

I  have  quoted  ihia  passsge,  DOt  from  any  desire  of  displnying  tlie  superiont;  of 
Newton  qver  Kant,  iint  cTuefly  to  atow  how  rery  nearly  t!ie  powers  of  the  fonaer 
Bink  to  tbe  eamo  level  with  thnae  of  <he  latter,  when  directed  to  inquiries  un- 
fathomable by  the  human  facuitiea.  What  ahuse  of  words  can  be  greater  than  to 
say,  That  neither  the  parffl  of  time  nor  the  parts  of  space  can  be  moved  from  their 
places  f  In  the  Principia  of  Newton,  however,  iliis  incidental  diecuBaion  ia  hut  a 
spot  on  the  Bun.  [*  The  same  thing  may,  in  particulsr,  he  said  of  varioas  pas- 
sages in  tliB  general  sehiJjuni  at  the  end;  amongst  ollicrs  of  the  following  sen- 
tence ; — "  Cum  nnaqoieque  spatii  partioida  sit  semper,  et  nnuniqaodqae  dura- 
lionia  tudiyisibile  momentum  ■ubi^ue,  corte  rerura  omnium  fabricator  ao  dotninus, 
non  erit  mmguata,  nua^aam."]  In  the  Critique  of  Pare  Season,  it  is  a  fiuf  speci- 
men of  the  rest  of  the  work,  and  tonus  one  of  Che  chief  pillars  of  tho  whole  system, 
both  metaphysical  and  moral. 

[*  "  Plus  d'un  homme  de  lettres  (says  M.  Prevoat)  s'occupe  en  ce  moment  4 
faire  connailre  en  notre  langue  lee  principea  ile  la  philosophie  KaiUie'ii'iie.  Mais 
I'entrepriae  est  fort  difficile,  son  langage  est  obscuv ;  et  avant  tout  le  lecleur  Fran- 
cois demande  ime  clarte  parfaite.  Telle  est  la  difiercnce  des  goula  et  dcs  habitudes 
intellectueUcs  des  deux  nations,  quo  les  ouvrages  de  Ka^,  qui  ont  eu  on  Allemagne 
un  BuccSs  si  prodigienx,  ecrits  en  Fran^aia  du  mSme  style,  n'auraient,  je  orois,  pas 
trony§  de  lectenra. 

"  La  langue  AUemando,  forte  de  sa  richesse  et  de  ses  tours  bardis  et  varies,  s'est 
accoutumte  h  supporter  dee  violences  qui  effrajent  une  langue  plus  sevire  et  plus 
de^nte.  Ceile-ci  reponsserait  des  n^ologiames  etrangea,  qui  tantot  se  rapprochent 
du  jargon  de  I'ficole,  tantSt  se  rapportent  k  des  conoaptions  particuliSres,  mfme 
bizarres.  Elle  fuit  un  langage  jatigoant  par  son  obscuritS  ;  tel  meme  qn'il  faul,  de 
I'aveu  de  ceux  qui  t'emploient,  une  assez  longne  £tude  poar  I'entendre. 

"  Si,  tsalgrS  cea  difficult^  je  voul^  anticiper  sm'  les  iravaui  entrepris  par 
d'autres,  et  tracer  I'esquisse  de  cette  nonvelle  philoaophie,  j'inaiateriu  surtout  sur 
ta  distinction  &  fture  eiitre  ce  qui  lui  est  propre,  et  ce  qn'elle  s'est  approprifl.  Cer- 
tainemeut  i)  doit  y  avoir  dans  le  genie  de  son  autenrde  quoi  justifter  I'enthonsiasme 
d'ane  nation  edairle  et  judieiease,  et  les  Qoges  de  quelquea  savans  profonda  et 
ing^nieui.  Mais  cea  richeases  naturellea,  n'ont  elles  pas  et^  groBsies  impercep- 
tjblement  d'autres  richessea  empruntfea?  Et  celles'ci  ne  font-ellea  point  quelque- 
fnis  le  principal  merite  de  cette  doctiine  qu'on  admire  ?  Jo  m'expHqueraia  mieus 
par  nn  exemple. 

"  M.  Kant,  aprla  avoir  diatinguS  la  eensiWlit^  de  rintelligence,  observe  que  las 
notions  de  terns  et  d'espace  sent  comms  les  formes  natureUes  de  la  &cultS  sensible 
de  V&me  ;  que  cea  notions  ne  penvent  vonir  de  I'extfrienr  ;  que  ce  sont  des  diapo- 
sitiona  primitives  ;  qu'en  consequence  de  cette  structure  de  I'eaprit  humfun,  tontc 
impraaaion  faite  sur  lui  vient  ueceasairement  ee  loger  &-la-fois  dans  I'une  et  I'autra 
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de  ces  fonuss  ;  et  ceui  fait  ime  partie  importante  de  aes  principes.  Mais  en  nous 
bomant  un  inetant  i,  I'espace,  Locke  avaat  M.  Kant,  avoit  observe  que  I'etendue 
est  une  qnalit^  primairo,  c'est-a-dire,  que  I'Sme  la  juge  iieceasairemeiit  extfrieure 
et  indSpenilante  de  la  sessadoii.^  Ce  mome  philoeophe  et  i 
tiouliei"  CondiUac,  avaient  beauooup  itiBisle  eur  ce  point,  q 
Ses  cboses  eiterieureB  que  relativement  i  la  constitution  particuliJre  de  notre  esprit ; 
qtie  la  nature  iutinie  et  absolue  dea  substances  nous  est  incounus.'  Si  notre  ame 
raconniut  I'etendue  comme  extSrieure  et  to^joura  esiatante,  si  cette  conception  est 
piu^ment  relative  i.  sa  consdtntioa,  elle  eat  done  nne  forme  constante  et  qui  depend 
de  B3  Dature,  Jiisques-I^  lea  deus  pMlosopMea  semblent  ne  difierer  que  par  I'ex- 
preasion.'  II  n'y  a  de  propre  a  celle  de  Kaut  que  cette  remarque  par  laquelle  il 
reprSsente  I'Sme  comme  rappertunt  n^ceseairement  tons  lea  phSnom^ues  ik  qoelqne 
point  de  I'eapace.  IRemarque  plulet  n^ligSe  qn'inaper^te.  Uyades  HsseTtious 
plus  noavfllles  aana  doute  dans  cette  partie  de  la  doctrine  Eantienoe,  qui  s'ocoupe 
de  la  diyiaion  des  notions  et  de  jugemensi  ou  dea  fbrmes  de  Piiitelligence,  mais 
ausai  des  asaertions  pluB  disputables.'  En  Toyant  a'elever  sur  ces  principea  des 
theories  nouYellea  de  morale,  ou  d'autres  relatives  il  des  objets  importana,  mais 
comme  fipnisis,  on  ne  peut  a'empSolier  de  concevoir  quelque  defiance.  Les  censu- 
quences  depenrtent-ellps  biea  des  principes  ?  La  liaison  da  sy sttime  est  elle  anesi 
r^le  et  auasi  aolide  qne  see  d^fenseurs  le  siDpposent?'  S'y  a-t-il  point  lieu  de 
soup9onQer  que  les  decouvei'tes,  on  les  rechercbea  du  moins  qu'oa  rasaemble  ulleui's 
aans  pretention,  vieanent  ioi  a'enchaaser  dans  un  cadie  ou  elloa  ptennent  nn  ait 
de  nouveaat6  ?  Ces  doutea,  ou  cea  indications,  ont  pour  but  de  donner  nn  int6r^ 
particulier  aux  traductiona  projetles  dea  ouvragea  relatifs  il  la  philosopLie  Kant- 
ienne.  Si  les  antenrs  de  sea  traductions  parviennent  &  demller  ce  qni  est  pcopre 
il  cette  philosopbie,  de  oe  qui  est  oommun  h  tflutes  ;  si  dans  ce  qui  lui  est  propre, 
ila  facilitent  le  cboix  il  Mre,  ila  anront  contribuS  sans  doute  aas  progres  de  I'esprit 


humain  ;  et  cenx  qui,  comme  moi,  sent 

imparfaitement  inatruits  de  cette  nouy 

doctrine,  chercberont  avee  avidite  dee  lomiSres  degagfiea  de  fanaaea  ombres,  et 

■  Eiiai  n,r  tEnla^fmml  Hfimaia,  liv.  iL 

Volli  eomma  s'ea  eipriine  un  de  aes  profess 

Is  plus  ^Sio.    -  Ab  his™  cnlro  esplllbus  fli 

•ur  les  Kne  eiiuues. 

=  Ibid.  U.  i,.  ctop.  ri.  i  11,  M  ™l.™^  AH 

purffl  TlDi  atque  >lrtuMin :  namque  in  » , 

dsftsffir.eb-p.iLftc. 

rum  verbomm  — Oic.  Oe  Fin.  Ham  ftppUqiwr  «. 

Ub."— (Frid.  GotOob  Bornil  Pe  ScU«tia  et  i 

ingement  au  phUoaephe  modanie,  rai  doit  au 

J«-to™,p.fll.l    Noi.orseMeoiiulMuld.il, 

moins  s'efforcer  le  disinter  ee  qui,  dans  la 

on  aiioti  a  subieet.  nor  oould  any  of  its  oba 

laenl  te.Itu  dim  nourel  appureil  de  mom 

terlstic  feUures  hare  been  pointed  out  n 

propholic  of  its  ephemeisl  reputation.    I 

™c  to  rta!£M  It  i>(d*.«W  de,  mu  at  «m 

system,  however  felr  and  Imposing  bi  its 

partisnller  A  la  page  mi  et  sulraulea. 

mortally  Tuluerable  in  every  point;  and,  ecc< 

i  CTegl  ea  eCfet  cetle  Uubob,  cet  encluuneniaul 

before  thedealhoflffianlhor.  Ilsrapiddec 

parUonUer  dans  cette  (amenw  a-tUqia  de  la 

uid  ttpBinely  end  are  recorded  by  the  same 

JUiUo^  Pn>i.  qm  «a  le  pmrnier  el  le  prineipal 

from  Rhidi  I  borro<i-c<1  U.e  slok-li  of  lis 
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pandues  iivec  disoememeut." — Hietoricai  Appetulix  to  M.  FrivusCs  Translation 
of  the  Fbithifaimia  Works  of  Adam  SmitJt,  f.  262,  et  seq.] 

NoTK  Z  Z,  p.  409. 

The  following  q^iiotation  will  occoTint  for  the  references  wliich  I  have  made  to 
Mr.  Nitsob  Evmong  the  expounders  of  Kant's  PMlosuphj.  It  will  also  serve  to  shew 
tjiat  the  Critique  of  Pure  Season  has  slil!  some  admirers  in  England,  not  lesa 
enthusiastic  than  those  it  had  formerly  in  Germany, 

"In  submitting  this  fourth  Treatise  on  the  Philosophj  of  Kant  to  the  reader," 
(says  the  author  of  these  articles  in  the  Eneydopmdia  Lrnuiinensia,)  "  I  cannot 
deny  myself  the  aatisfiiotion  of  publicly  acknowle^ing  the  great  assistance  which 
I  hsiTC  deriyed,  in  my  literary  pureuita,  from  my  excelleut  and  highly  Tatued  friend, 
Mr.  Henry  Biohter.  To  him  I  am  indebted  for  the  cleamess  and  perspicuity  with 
which  the  thoi^hts  of  tJie  immortal  Kant  have  been  conveyed  \a  the  public.  In- 
deed,  his  comprehensive  knowledge  of  the  system,  as  well  as  his  enthusiastic  admi- 
lation  of  its  general  truth,  render  him  a  most  able  and  desirable  co-operator. 
Shonld,  therefore,  any  good  result  t«  mankind  from  our  joint  labours  in  the  display 
of  this  vast  and  profound  system,  he  is  justly  entitled  in  his  share  of  the  praise.  It 
is  with  sincere  pleasure  that  I  reflect  upon  that  period,  now  two-and-twenty  years 
ago,  when  we  first  studied  together  under  the  same  master,  Frederic  Augustus 
Kitsch,  who  originally  imported  the  seeds  of  TitsjiscEMHtNTAL  Fhilobophy  from 
its  natave  country,  to  plant  fhem  in  our  soil ;  and  though,  as  is  usually  the  case, 
many  of  those  seeds  were  scattered  by  the  wind,  I  trust  that  a  sufflcient  number 
have  taken  root  to  maintain  the  growth  of  this  vigorous  and  flourishing  plant,  till 
the  time  shall  come  when,  by  its  general  cultivation,  England  may  bs  enabled  1« 
enrich  other  nations  with  the  most  perfect  specimens  of  its  produce.  Professor 
Nitsch,  who  thus  bestowed  upon  our  country  her  first  attainments  in  the  departs 
meet  of  i^ire  Sdeace,  has  paid  the  debt  of  nature.  I  confess  it  is  some  reflection 
upon  England,  that  she  did  not  foster  and  protect  this  immediate  disciple  of  the 
father  of  philosophy ;  hut  the  necessities  of  this  learned  and  iilustriouB  man  unfor- 
tunately compelled  him  to  seet  that  subsistence  elsewhere  which  was  withheld  from 
him  here.  At  Kostock,  about  the  year  1813,  tliis  VHluahle  member  of  society,  and 
perfect  master  of  the  philosophy  he  undertook  to  teach,  entered  upon  his  immortal 
career  as  a  reward  for  hia  earthly  servicea.  It  is  with  the  most  heartfelt  satisfac- 
tion that  I  add  my  mite  of  praise  to  his  revered  memory.  But  for  him,  I  might 
ever  have  remained  in  the  dark  regions  of  sophistry  and  uncertainty." — [Mr.  Wirg- 
miat.—Ed:\ 

Note  A  AA,  p,  421. 

Among  the  secondary  mischieis  resulting  from  the  temporary  popularity  of 
Kant,  none  is  more  to  be  regretted  than  the  influence  of  his  works  on  the  habits, 
both  of  thinking  and  of  writing,  of  some  very  eminent  men,  who  have  since  ^ven 
to  the  world  histories  of  philosophy.  Tiiat  of  Tennemann  in  particular  (a  work 
E^d  le  possess  great  merit)  would  appear  t^  have  been  vitiated  by  this  uuforlunate 
bias  in  the  views  of  its  author.  A  very  competent  judge  lias  siud  of  it,  that  "  it 
affords  as  far  as  it  is  completed,  the  most  accurate,  the  most  minute,  and  the 
most  rational  view  we  yet  possess  of  the  dificrent  systems  of  philosophy ;  but  that 
the  eiitieal  phil»Boi)liy  being  chosen  as  the  vantage  graund  from  whence  the 
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Eurvey  of  former  gjstema  ia  taier,  the  continual  roferencB  in  Kant's 
to  his  pecnliar  doctiiues,  renders  it  frequently  imposBiblo  for  those  wlio  have  not 
Btadied  the  dark  works  of  this  modern  Heraclitus  la  understand  the  BteiutiireB  of 
tlie  historian  on  the  systems  even  of  Aristotle  or  Hato." — (See  the  Article  BTveker 
in  the  Encydopadia  Britanmea,  7fli  edition.)  We  are  told  by  the  same  ivriter, 
that  "  among  the  learned  of  Germany,  Bmcker  has  nerer  enjoyed  a  very  dis- 
tingniahed  ropntation."  Thia  I  can  veiy  easily  credit;  but  I  am  more  inclined  to 
interpret  it  fo  the  disadvantage  of  the  German  taste,  than  to  that  of  the  hiatoiian. 
Bnioker  is  indeed  not  distinguished  by  any  extraordinary  measure  of  depth  or  of 
acuteneas ;  hat  in  induslty,  fidelity,  and  sound  judgment,  be  has  few  suporiota — 
qnalitiea  of  infinitely  greater  valne  in  the  undertaker  of  a  hiaiovical  work,  iJian 
that  passion  for  systematical  refinement,  which  is  bo  apt  to  betray  the  best  intcn- 
tioned  writers  into  felse  gloases  on  the  opiniona  they  record. 

When  the  above  paasago  was  written,  I  hsd  not  seen  the  work  of  Buhle.  I 
have  since  had  an  opportunity  o(  looking  info  the  French  translation  of  it,  pub- 
lished at  Paris  in  1816  ;  and  I  must  frankly  acknowledge  that  I  have  seldom  met 
with  a  greater  disappointment.  The  accouat  there  ^ven  of  the  Kantian  ayatem,  to 
which  I  turned  with  pecnliar  eagemeas,  baa,  if  posa 'hi  'd  1  d  to  n</ appreheO' 
flion,  in  additional  obscurity,  that  mystcrioua  doctrin  From  thi  h  wever,  I  did 
not  feel  myself  entitled  to  form  an  estimate  of  tb  an  h  r's  m  n  as  a  philoso- 
phical historian,  till  I  bad  read  some  other  articles  f  « h  hi  consid  ed  myself 
better  qoalifieil  to  judge.  The  following  short  extra  t  will  witl  t  th  aid  of  any 
comment,  enable  such  of  my  readers  as  know  anytl  ng  f  th  1 1  rv  history  of 
Scotland  to  form  an  opinion  upon  this  point  for  them    1 

"  Eeid  n'attequa  lea  ayatemea  lie  sea  predecesseurs  t  o  tamm  nt  eel  de  Hump, 
que  parce  qnll  se  croyait  convaincn  de  lunr  defaut  d  f  nd  m  nt  Maj  un  autre 
antagonisto,  non  mollis  cellbre,  du  scepticisme  de  Hun  f  t  n  tre  guidS  par  la 
haine  qu'il  avoit  vonSe  i  son  illustre  compatriote,  legjul  I  jmnda  avee  ieou- 
coup  d'aigrew  et  d'ammositS.  James  Beattie,  professear  de  laoraU  &  Edira- 
Jmwg,  puis  ensuitc,  de  logiqne  et  de  morale  i  I'Universite  d'Aberdeen,  oh&itt  la 
prSfirence  ta/r  Hwme  forsgu'fi  ful  q-aeatum  de  rmaplir  la  chaire  vacatite  ft  Edmt- 
hoarg.  Cette  ciiconstaoce  devint  sails  dovte  la  principale  source  de  I'inimitiS  que 
lea  deui  savana  conjurent  I'lm  pour  I'autrB,  et  qui  inflaa  mSme  sur  le  ton  qu'ile  em- 
ployfirent  dana  los  raJaonnemens  par  lesquels  ils  se  combattirent." — Tom.  v.  p.  235. 
To  this  quotation  may  I  be  pardoned  for  adding  a  few  sentences  relative  to  my- 
self? "  L'ouvrage  de  Dngald  Stewart,  intJtulf,  Elements  of  the  Philosophy  ofOie 
HmaaB  Mind,  est  un  synoretisme  dea  opinions  de  Hartley  et  de  Beid.  Stewart 
home  absolument  la  connoissance,  tant  de  I'^me  que  des  choses  extMeures,  it  ce 
que  le  sens  commnn  nous  en  apprend,  et  eroit  ponvoh'  ainsi  mettre  I'ftiide  de  la 
mStaphyaique  i.  I'abri  du  reproche  de  rouJer  sur  des  choses  qui  dfpasaent  hi  sphGro 
do  notre  iHtelligence,  ou  qui  soot  lont-a-fait  mutiles  dans  la  pratique  de  la  vie.  ,  -  . 
Les  chapitres  suivans  renferment  le  doveloppemeiii  du  principe  de  rasaociation  dea 
id£cs-  lis  sont  preaqu'  enti6ronient  ecrila  d'aprSs  HMUey.  Stewart  fiut  derivor 
de  ce  principe  tonfos  lea  fecnltes  intetlectuellcs  et  pratiques  de  rhomme." — Tom.  v. 
pp.  330,  331. 
Of  Ibc  (liacriinination  diaplayed  by  Buhlc  in  Iho  claasJticiiliun  of  systems  and  of 
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authors,  the  titla  prefixcid  to  his  19th  chaptsi-  may  sen^  aa  a  spedmeii :  "  Philo- 
sophy of  CoodiJlae,  of  Hdixlius,  of  Baron  d'Hdbaek,  of  Sobiitet,  of  Btmiwt,  of 
Mbntesqviezi,  of  BuTiemai/vi,  of  Vattel,  and  of  Beid." 

ISut  the  radical  defer.t  of  Btihle's  norli  is  the  almost  total  want  of  I'eferencea  to 
original  autliors.  We  are  presented  only  with  the  general  teeulta  of  the  author's 
reading,  without  any  gniile  to  assist  us  in  confimiing  his  couclnsions  when  right, 
or  in  coiTecling  them  when  wrong.  This  circnm  stance  is  of  itself  sufficient  to 
aanfhilale  the  value  of  any  hiatoHcal  composition. 

Siemondi,  in  mentioniDg  the  history  of  Modem  literature  by  Bouterwek,  takes 
occasion  to  pay  a  oomphment  fand,  I  ha™  no  doubt,  a  very  deserved  one)  to  Oer- 
man  scholars  in  general;  observing  thai  ho  has  esecnted  his  task — "avec  une 
6tendue  d'emdition,  et  une  loyautS  dans  la  maniere  d'en  faire  profitet  ses  lecteura, 
qni  semblent  propres  anx  aavans  Allemande."— (i)e  la  lAtl.  dy,  Midi  Je  VEarope, 
torn,  i,  p.  13;  ft  Paris,  1813.)  I  regret  that  my  ignorance  of  the  German  language 
lias  prevented  me  from  profiting  hy  ti  work  of  which  Sismondi  has  expressed  so 
favourable  an  opinion ;  and  stiil  more,  that  the  only  history  of  philosophy  from 
the  pen  of  a  contemporary  German  scholar,  which  I  have  had  access  to  consult, 
should  form  so  remarkable  an  exception  to  Sismontti's  observation. 

The  contents  of  the  preceding  note  lay  me  under  the  necessity,  in  justice  to 
myself,  of  taking  some  notice  of  the  following  remark,  by  an  anonymous  critic,  on 
the  first  part  of  this  Diaaeriaiiun,  pubhaliod  in  1815. — See  Quarterly  jReniew,  vol. 
xvii.  p.  43. 

"  In  the  plan  which  Mr.  Stewart  has  adopted,  if  he  has  not  consulted  liia 
etrengtli,  he  has  at  least  consulted  his  ease;  for,  supposing  a  person  to  have  the 
requisite  talent  and  information,  the  task  whi  -h  our  author  his  performed,  is  one 
which,  with  the  historical  abstracts  of  Buhl  T  nn  an  annotbe  supposed  to 
have  required  any  very  laborious  meditation 

On  tlie  insinuation  contained  in  the  foi  g  ng  p  ag  I  abstain  from  ofiering 
any  comment.  I  have  only  to  say,  that  it  wa  n  t  till  h  ummer  of  1820  that  1 
saw  the  work  of  Buhle  ;  and  tliat  I  have  n  y  t  had  an  pportanity  of  seeing 
that  of  Tennemann.  Trom  what  I  have  f  d  n  I  n  a  d  from  what  I  have 
heard  of  the  otiier,  I  am  strongly  inclined  to  auapect,  that  when  the  anonymous 
critic  wrote  the  above  sentence,  he  was  not  less  ignorant  than  myself  of  the  works 
of  these  two  historians.  Nor  can  I  refrain  from  adding,  (which  I  do  with  perfect 
confidence,)  that  no  person  competent  to  judge  on  snch  a  subject  can  read  with 
attention  this  Historical  Sketch,  without  perceiving  that  its  merits  and  defects, 
whatever  they  may  he,  are  at  least  all  my  own. 

Note  B  B  B,  p.  428. 
Of  the  Scottish  authors  who  turned  their  attention  to  metaphysical  studies, 
prior  lo  the  union  of  the  two  kingdoms.  1  know  of  none  so  eminent  as  Geoi^ 
DaJgarno  of  Aberdeen,  author  of  two  works,  both  of  them  stiongly  marked  with 
sound  philosophy,  as  well  as  with  ori^nal  genius.  The  one  puljliahed  at  London, 
1660,  is  entitled,  "  Are  eiffnornm,  vidgo  clawaeter  umversalii  et  lingua  ph^oeo- 
phica,  qua  potenmt  homines  diverttenmortaa  idiomaivm,  epatio  dTuimm  »epti- 
manoTum,  omnia  armni  sui  eema  (in  mbi-sfumiliariinui)  naa  minus  intdHipbUiier, 
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live  ecribeitilo,  eive  logueado,  mutuo  dtmmumcare,  quttm  limjaia  pTopriia  vernaea- 
lis.  Prt^crea,  Mnc  elitua  poUnint  jtivenes,  phUoaophite  prinnipia,  et  veram  logvxB 
^raxin,  atina  et  faeiJ,iia  mitfct  imiibere,  qtiam  ex  mdgarihaa  pkiloii^hor-um  acrip- 
tU."  The  other  work  of  Dalgamo  ia  entitled,  "  IHdaecahcophvs,  or  ihe  Deaf  and 
Dumb  JUan's  Tatar:"  Printed  at  Oxford,  1680.  I  have  giTen  some  aooount  of 
the  former  in  the  notes  at  the  end  of  the  first  Tolnme  of  the  PhUoeophy  of  the 
HuauM  Mind;  and  of  the  latter,  in  a  Memoir  published  in  vol.  yii.  of  the  Traita- 
adMnta  of  His  Soyal  Society  of  M(Mnlmrgh,  As  they  are  now  hcoomo  extremely 
rare,  and  would  together  form  a  very  small  octavo  volume,  I  cannot  help  thinking 
that  a  bootseller  who  should  reprint  them  would  be  fully  indemnified  l)j  ibe  sale. 
The  fate  of  Dalgamo  will  be  hard  indeed,  if,  in  addition  to  the  unjust  neglect  he 
experienced  from  hia  Dontemporaries,  the  pmols  lie  has  left  of  his  philoaophiv^il 
talents  shall  be  suffered  to  fdnk  into  total  oblivion. 

Lord  Stair's  Phytiologia  Nova  ExperimeatBUe  (published  at  Leyden  in  1686) 
is  also  worthy  of  notice  in  the  literary  history  of  Scotland.  Although  it  bears  few 
marks  of  the  eminent  talents  which  distinguished  the  author,  buth  as  a  lawyer 
and  as  a  statesman,  it  discovers  a  vpiy  eitflnave  acquaintance  willi  the  meta- 
physical as  well  as  with  the  physical  doctrines,  which  were  chiefly  in  vi^ue  at 
that  period ;  more  particularly  with  the  leading  doctrines  of  Gaeseadi,  Deacattew, 
and  Malehmtiche.  Man>  acuta  and  some  important  stiictures  axo  made  ou  the 
errors  of  all  the  three,  and  at  the  same  time  complete  j  ustice  is  done  to  their 
merilH;  the  writer  everywhere  manifesting  an  independence  of  opinion  and  a  spirit 
of  free  Inquiiy,  very  uncommon  among  the  philosophers  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury. The  work  is  dedicated  to  the  Kojal  Society  of  Ijondon,  of  the  utility  of 
which  instituUon,  in  promoting  experimental  tnowledge,  he  appears  to  have  been 
fully  aware. 

The  limits  of  a  note  will  not  pemiit  me  to  enter  into  faithei  details  concerning 
the  state  of  philosophy  in  Sc^otland,  duiitjg  the  interval  between  the  union  of  the 
Crowns  and  that  of  the  Kingdoms.  The  (ircumstances  of  the  counliy  were  in- 
deed peculiai'ly  imfavom-able  to  it.  But  memorials  still  esiid  oF  a  few  individuals, 
sufficient  to  show,  that  the  philosophical  taste,  which  has  so  remarkably  dis- 
tingoiebed  our  coontrymen  during  the  eighteenth  century,  was  in  some  measure 
an  inheritance  from  their  immediate  predecessors.  Leibnitz,  I  think,  somewhere 
mentjoDS  the  number  of  learned  Scotchmen  by  whom  he  was  visited  in  the  course 
of  their  travels.  To  one  of  them  (Mr.  Burnet  of  Kemney)  he  has  addressed  a 
most  interesting  letter,  dated  in  1697,  on  the  general  stale  of  learning  and  sdance 
in  Europe  ;  opening  hia  mind  ou  ibe  various  topics  wliicb  he  introduces,  with  a 
freedom  and  conlidence  highly  honourable  to  the  attaitinients  and  character  of  his 
correspondent.  Dr.  Arbuthnot,  who  was  born  about  the  time  of  the  Bestoration, 
may  serve  aa  a  fair  specimen  of  the  veiy  liberal  education  wiiicb  was  then  to  bo 
had  in  some  of  tlie  Scottish  TJniversitJes.  The  large  shai'e  which  he  is  allowed  to 
have  oontribufed  to  the  MemoiTe  of  Mariama  Scrihterua,  abundantly  attests  the 
variety  of  his  learning,  and  the  just  estimate  he  had  fiirmed  of  the  philosophy  uf 
the  schools ;  and  in  one  or  two  paesages,  whei'c  he  gluices  at  the  errors  uf  his 
contemporaries,  an  attentive  and  intelligent  reader  will  trace,  amid  all  his 
pleasantly,  a  metaphysical  depth  and  soundness  whioli  seem  to  belong  to  a  later 
period. — Is  there  no  Arbuthnot  now,  to  chastise  the  follies  of  our  craidologists  ? 
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NoteCCG,  p.  449. 
Tlie  letter  wtiiub  gives  occasion  to  thie  uole  v/im  written  twenlj  yenrs  ahm-  lliB 
pulilication  of  the  Treatise  of  Mwman  Nali/re.  As  it  relutea,  however,  to  tlie 
history  of  Mr.  Hame'a  studies  previous  to  that  pubKuatiou,  I  consider  this  as  the 
proper  pluoe  for  introducing  it.  The  IHologue  to  which  the  letter  refers  was 
phunly  that  which  appeared  alter  Mr.  Hiune'B  death,  under  the  title  of  IHalogves 
on  Natural  BeHgwn. 

"  NiNEWBLLs,  Marcli  Ifl,  1751. 
"  Dear  Sir, — You  would  perceive  by  the  eample  I  iiave  given  yon,  that  I  mijto 
Cleanthes  the  hero  of  the  Dialogue.  Whatever  you  can  iliink  of  to  strengthen 
that  side  of  the  ai^unient  will  be  moat  acceptable  to  nie.  Any  propensity  you 
iinagiDe  I  have  to  the  otlier  side  crept  in  upon  me  agaiust  my  will ;  and  it  is  not 
long  ago  that  I  burned  an. old  manuscript  book,  wrote  before  I  was  twenty,  whioli 
uoBtained,  page  after  page,  the  gradual  progress  of  my  Uiuughts  on  thiit  head.  It 
begun  with  an  anxious  search  af^r  arguments  to  confirm  the  common  opioion  ; 
doubts  stole  in,  dissipated,  returned,  were  again  dissipated,  returned  again,  and  it 
was  a  perpetual  struggle  of  a  restless  imaginatioii  against  inclination,  perhaps 
against  reason. 

"  I  have  often  thonght  that  the  best  way  of  composing  a  dialogue  wonld  i>e  for 
two  persons  that  are  of  different  opinions  about  any  question  of  importance,  to  write 
alternately  the  different  parts  of  the  discourse,  and  reply  to  each  other  By  this 
means  that  vulgar  error  would  be  avoided  of  putting  nothing  bat  nonsense  into 
the  mouth  of  the  adversary;  and,  at  the  same  time  a  lanoty  of  character  and 
genius  being  upheld,  would  make  the  whole  look  more  n  ktural  and  unaSectf d 
Had  it  been  my  good  fortune  to  hve  near  yon,  I  should  haie  taken  on  mo  the 
character  of  Philo  in  the  Dialogue,  which  youll  ow  n  I  could  have  auj  p  rted 
naturally  enough  ;  and  you  would  not  have  been  averse  to  that  of  Cleanthep  T 
believe,  too,  wo  could  both  of  us  have  kept  our  tempers  very  well ,  only  juu  have 
not  reached  an  alisolnte  phil  sopl  cal  tid  ff  ren  e  e  these  po  nts  WI  at  dang  r 
can  ever  co  ne  iron  ngen  ouh  reas  nmg  and  nq^u  y  ?  The  ortt  specnUt  a 
sceptic  aver  I  knew  was  a  m  ch  botta  man  than  the  best  suEerst  tions  de  otoe 
and  bigot,  I  m  st  nform  you  too  that  th  s  was  tie  vay  ol  thmking  of  fl  e 
aticients  on  this  subject  It  a  man  made  \  rofess  □  ut  ph  loaophy  what«ve 
his  sect  was  they  always  expected  to  find  more  regularity  n  h  a  hie  and  manue  s 
than  in  those  of  the  ^  ant  and  ill  teratc  There  a  a  remarkable  pass  ge  ol 
Appian  to  thia  pnrpos  Ti  at  1  stonan  observes  that  notw  th  tind  „  tl  o 
established  p  ep  saes  on  n  fii  our  f  learn  g  j  et  s  u  e  plidoaopheTB  w  ho  h  e 
been  trusted  w  th  absolul  pnwe  hi  e  very  m  h  al  d  t  and  he  natan  ea  n 
Critias,  the  moat  violent  of  the  Tlarty,  and  Anstion,  who  governed  Athens  iii  the 
Imie  of  Sylla-  But  I  find,  upon  inquiry,  that  Critias  waa  a  professed  Atheist,  and 
Aristion  an  Epicurean,  which  is  little  or  nothing  different ;  and  yet  Appian  wonders 
ut  their  corruption  as  much  as  if  they  had  been  Stoica  or  Platonisls.  A  modern 
zealot  would  have  thought  that  corruption  unavoidable. 

"  I  could  wish  that  Cleanthea's  argument  could  be  so  analysed  aa  to  be  rendeicil 
quite  formal  and  regular.  The  propensity  of  the  mind  towards  it,  unless  that 
propensity  were  as  strong  and  universal  as  that  to  believe  in  oiu'  senses  and  ex- 
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poriencH,  will  Htil),  I  am  afraid,  1)e  esteemed  a  snBpieious  (bund  tion  Tis  here  I 
wiah  for  your  aaalatimee.  We  must  endeavour  to  prove  that  this  propensity  i& 
somewhat  diflerent  from  our  inclination  to  find  our  own  figures  in  tha  clouds  nur 
laue  in  the  moon,  our  passions  and  sentiraenfe  even  in  inanimate  mat(''r  &ucl 
an  inclination  may  Mid  onght  to  bo  controlled,  and  can  never  le  a  le  it  mate 
ground  of  assent. 

"  The  inatances  I  have  chosen  for  Cleantlies  are,  I  hope,  tolerably  happy  and 
the  confiision  in  which  I  represent  the  sceptic  seema  natural.  But,  si  cpiid  novisti 
reetitts,  &c. 

"  Tou  ask  me,  if  the  idea  ofsavse  amd  effect  ia  notldng  hut  mcimty  f  (you  should 
have  said  constant  vicinity  or  regular  conjunction) — I  movM  gloMy  Imoie  ifhsnce 
is  that  farther  idea  of  catieation  againet  whidi  you  (Wjfue  t  The  question  is  per- 
tinent ;  hnt  I  hope  I  have  answered  it.  We  feel,  after  the  constant  corgnncWoo, 
an  easy  transition  from  one  idea  to  the  other,  or  a  connesion  in  the  ima^oation ; 
and,  as  it  i  If         t   t  an  f  wn  feeli  "^  t    th      tject         whi  h  thpy 

are  depend    t   w      t  ach  th       t        1  ae  tira    t  t    ti         t  ni  1   bj    t       If 
single  insta  ce      f  cans    and    flCjp       tl  y  nbtlyre 

poated   siml  ill  fi  d  y         If    Hg  1  t     h  -^e  t    tl 

theory. 

"  I  am  8     y  rre  i     d  li    Id  1  ad      mt     I  I  t      t    pe    1 

I  have  tho  j^ht        1       d       d  comp      d      rv  !    1  h  q  na    f  1  f 

Morals,  po!  11 1     t         h  pi  jed    II  my    un      b  t  at  11  th      tl 

topics  I  must  tl  ink  m  id  [  rtant       terta       ^   and        Ful  Ih  n 

geometry  th     la  1    p       ban  E    I  t     If  d      to  th    d    bt     ta  t«d 

newprincijl      fplilpbm       bidre         th       dblhml  y 

useful  ?    Are  they  not  preferable  to  blind  and  ign    ant  t  ?    I  h  j    1  ca 

answer  my  own  doubts  ;  but,  if  I  could  not,  is  it  t   be  w    d     d    1 1-    T    ■^ 
niysolf  aire  and  speak  magnificently,  might  I  not  oh  h  t  C  I  iml       d  d  n  t 

coniiuer  empires  and  plant  colonies  ? 

"  If  I  have  not  unravelled  tha  knot  so  well  in  th  last  p  pe  I  t  j  afl 
perhaps  I  did  in  the  former,  it  has  not,  I  assure  you,  p  oe  eded  from  t  f  od 
will.     But  some  subjects  ore  easier  than  others;  sini  m  h  pp 

in  one's  researches  and  inqiiirieH  than  at  oflier  times.  Still  I  have  recourse  to  the 
si  quid  nomsti  reetias;  not  in  order  to  pay  you  a  compliment,  bnt  from  a  real 
philosophical  doubt  and  curiosity."' 

rhn  unfinished  draught  of  (he  letter  to  wliich  the  foregoing  seems  to  have  been 
the  reply,  has  been  preserved  among  Sir  Glilbert  Elliot's  papers.  This  careless 
fragment  is  in  his  own  handwriting,  and  exhibits  an  interesting  specimen  of  tho 
pn^roBB  made  in  Scotland  among  the  higher  classes,  seventy  years  ago,  not  only 
iiiBound  philosophy,  but  in  pari^  of  English  style. 

^\*  What  follows  has  not  hitherto  (so  far  aa  I  know)  been  urged  in  opposition  to 
Ml'.  Hume,  and  to  my  mind  is  move  satisfactory  than  any  view  of  the  subject  that 

1  The  Drigin^  is  in  the  jiosacesloD  of  (he  Eiu'1       nrlUen  tierore  tbe  iiilantion  of  pnbKehlnE  full]' 
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has  yet  been  tuken  hy  hie  opponents.  It  is  however,  nFler  all,  little  more  than  a 
oommont  on  some  concession*  mado  in  the  course  of  iJio  argument  ty  the  seeptfcnl 
Philo ;  of  which  I  think  Cieauthes  might  have  sTiuled  himself  more  ihan  he  hu^ 
done.  It  must  alwnya  be  rememhered  that  the  latter  is  the  hero  of  the  Dialogue, 
and  is  to  he  undersUiod  aa  speaking  Mr.  Hnme's  real  opinions.  (See  a  confidential 
letter  of  hia  to  his  friend,  8ir  Gilbert  Elliot,  which  I  have  published  in  the  second 
volume  of  the  Philosophj  of  the  Human  Minil,  Note  C,  p.  532,  3d  edition,  [and 
more  fully  on  preceding  page, — S?.]  I  think  it  fair  to  recall  this  to  the  reader's 
memory,  as  the  reaeoniogs  of  Philo  haye  often  been  quoted  as  parts  of  Hume's 
pbiloaopbisal  system,  although  the  words  of  Shjlock  or  Caliban  might,  with  equal 
justice,  be  quoted  as  speaking  the  real  sentiments  of  Sliakespcarc.}  y 

"  Deak  SiH, — Inclosed  I  return  your  papers,  which,  since  my  coming  to  town,  I 
haTD  ^ain  read  over  with  the  greatest  care.  The  thoughts  which  this  last  perusal 
of  them  has  sii^ested  I  shall  set  down,  mcrelj  in  oompliance  with  your  desire, 
for  I  prelend  not  to  say  anything  new  upon  a  question  which  has  already  been 
examined  so  often  and  so  accurately.  I  must  freely  own  to  yon,  that  to  me  it 
appears  extremely  doubtful  if  the  position  wliich  Cleanthes  undertakes  to  main- 
tain can  be  supported,  at  least  in  any  satisfactory  manner,  upon  the  principles  he 
establishes  and  the  concessions  he  makes.  If  it  be  only  from  effects  eiiactly  simi- 
lar tliat  experience  warrants  us  to  infer  a  similar  cause,  then  I  am  afraid  it  must 
be  gianlad,  that  the  works  of  Nature  resemble  not  so  nearly  the  productions  of 
man  as  to  support  the  conclusion  which  Clcanthes  admits  can  be  built  only  on 
that  resemblanie  The  two  instances  ha  brings  to  ilinstiate  his  argument  are  indeed 
ingenious  and  elegant — the  flret,  especially,  which  seemingly  carries  great  weight 
along  with  it,  the  other,  I  mean  that  of  the  Vegetating  Jjibraiy,  as  it  is  of  more 
difficult  apprehension,  so  I  ihink  it  is  not  easy  for  tlie  mind  eiilier  to  retain  or  to 
apply  it  But,  if  I  mistake  not,  this  strong  objecfjon  stiikes  equally  against  tliem 
both.  Cleanthes  docs  no  more  than  substitnte  two  artificial  instances  in  the  ]dace 
of  natural  ones :  but  if  those  bear  no  nearer  a  ressmblance  than  natural  ones  to 
the  effects  which  we  have  experienced  to  proceed  from  men,  then  nothing  cart 
.justly  he  inferred  from  them ;  and  if  this  resemblance  he  greater,  then  nothing 
farther  oiic/Jil  to  be  inferred  from  them.  In  one  respect,  however,  Cleanthes  seems 
til  limit  his  reasonings  more  than  is  necesst  y  P       h  Ti  p         pi 

Admitting,  for  once,  that  experience  is  the  only  f    ur  k       led^    I   ann  t 

see  how  it  iblloms,  that,  te  enable  us  to  infer  I        us    th      ff   t    m    t      t 

only  be  simiW,  but  exacHf  and  precisely  so,     ^  1!       t       p  n  th  m 

to  conclude,  that  a  machine  or  piece  ofmh        mw       pd       dljlm 
art,  unless  1  havo  happened  previously  to  se         ach  p  t  m    1 

oxacdy  of  the  same  sort?    Point  out,  for  ii   tn         tl     to  t         ce      d      d    f 
a  watch  to  a  peasant  who  had  never  before  se         yt!i   g  m  re      n   is  th      tl 
coarsest  instruments  of  husbandry,  will  he      t   mmed   t  ly         Id     th  t  tl 
watch  is  an  effect  produced  by  human  art  and  d      <ti?     Allw     Id    till  f    ll 
ask,  does  a  spade  or  a  plough  much  more  resemble  a  watch  than  a  watch  does  an 
organined  animal  ?    Tlic  result  of  our  whole  experience,  if  experience  indeed  be 
the  only  principle,  seems  rather  to  amount  to  this :  Thero  are  but  two  ways  in 
which  we  have  ever  observed  the  different  parcels  of  matter  to  be  thrown  together ; 
either  at  random,  or  with  design  and  purpose.    By  the  first  we  have  never  seen 
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prodnced  a  regular  cuinplicatej  offodl,  correaponJing  tq  a  cfihuii  end  by  Hie 
eeoond,  we  Tinifoinily  havo.  11^  tlien,  the  worltB  of  nattire,  and  the  pitJuctKas  of 
man,  reeenille  each  other  in  this  one  general  characteristic,  will  not  even  eipen 
ence  sufficiently  warrant  us  to  asorihe  to  both  a  similar  though  proportionable 
cauae?  If  jou  answer,  that  abstracting  from  the  experience  we  aoquuv3  m  this 
world,  order  and  atljustoient  of  parts  is  no  proof  of  design,  nn  reply  11,  that  no 
conclusions,  drawn  from  the  natqre  of  so  chimerical  a  being  as  man,  considered 
abstracted  from  experience,  can  at  all  be  listened  to.  The  principles  of  the  human 
mind  are  clearly  so  coDtHved  as  not  to  unfold  theroselvea  till  the  proper  objects 
and  proper  opportunity  and  occasion  be  presented.  There  is  no  arguing  upon  the 
nature  of  man  hut  by  considering  him  as  grown  to  maturity,  placed  in  society,  and 
become  acquaintfid  wit h  aurronnding  objects.  But  if  you  should  still  fitriher  uigo, 
thai,  with  regard  to  instances  of  which  wQ  haye  no  experience,  for  aught  we  tnow, 
matter  may  contain  the  principles  of  order,  arrangement,  and  the  ai^ustment  of 
final  causes,  I  shonlcl  only  answer,  that  whoever  can  conceive  this  proposition  to  be 
true,  has  eitactly  the  same  idea  of  matter  that  I  have  of  mind.  I  tnow  not  if  I 
have  reasoned  justly  upon  Cleanthes's  principles,  nor  is  it  indeed  very  materia). 
The  purpose  of  my  letter  is  barely  to  point  out  what  to  me  appears  the  fdr  and 
philosophical  method  of  proceeding  in  this  inquiry.  That  this  universe  ia  the 
effect  of  an  intelligent  designing  cause,  is  a  principle  which  has  been  most  uni- 
versally received  in  all  ages  and  in  all  nations  ;  the  proof  uniformly  appealed  to  is, 
the  admirable  order  and  adjustment  of  (he  works  of  nature.  To  proceed,  Oien, 
eiperimentally  and  philosophically,  the  first  question  in  point  of  order  seemfl  to  be, 
what  IB  the  effect  which  the  contemplation  of  the  univeree,  and  the  several  parts  of 
it,  produces  upon  a  considering  mind  P  This  is  a  question  of  fact ;  a  papular  quea- 
tion,  the  discussion  of  which  depends  not  upon  refinements  and  subtlety,  but  merely 
npon  impartiality  and  attention.  I  aak,  then,  what  ia  the  sentiment  which  pre- 
vails in  one's  mind,  afUr  having  considered  not  only  the  more  familiar  objects  that 
surround  him,  but  also  all  the  discoveries  of  Natural  Philosophy  and  Natural  Hia- 
toiy;  after  having  con Mdered  not  only  the  general  economy  of  the  universe,  hut 
also  the  most  minute  parta  of  it,  and  the  amazing  ai^ustment  of  means  t^  ends 
with  a  precision  unsown  te  human  art,  and  in  instances  innumerable  ?  Tell  me, 
(b)  use  the  words  of  Cloanthea,)  does  not  the  idea  of  a  contriver  flow  in  npon  yon 
with  a  force  like  that  of  sensation  ?  Expressions  how  just !  (yet  in  the  mouth  of 
Cleanthes  yon  must  allow  me  to  doubt  of  their  propriety.)  Nor  does  this  convic- 
tion only  arise  from  the  consideration  of  the  inanimate  parts  of  the  creation,  but 
still  more  strongly  from  the  'contemplation  of  the  facuitiea  of  the  understanding, 
the  afiectioDB  of  the  heart,  and  the  various  instincts  discoverable  both  in  men  and 
brutes :  all  so  properly  adapted  to  the  circnmstances  and  aituation  both  of  the 
species  and  the  individual.  Tet  this  last  observadon,  whatever  may  be  in  it, 
derives  no  force  from  experience.  For  who  ever  saw  a  mind  produced  V  If  we  are 
desirons  to  puah  onr  experiments  still  farther,  and  inquire,  whether  the  survey  of 
the  universe  has  regularly  and  uniformly  led  to  the  belief  of  an  intelligent  cause? 
Siiall  we  not  find,  that,  from  the  author  of  the  book  of  Job  to  the  preachers  at 
Boyle's  Lecture,  the  same  langu^:e  has  been  universally  held?  No  writer,  who 
has  ever  treated  thissnbject,  but  has  either  applied  himself  to  describe,  in  the  most 
emphatieal  language,  the  beauty  and  order  of  the  univei'se,  or  else  to  collect 
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tiigfttlier  Biid  place  iu  the  most  Btriting  light,  tlie  many  instances  of  o 
anil  design  which  ha,™  been  discovered  hj'  observation  and  experiment.  And 
when  thoy  have  done  this,  Ihejseem  to  have  imagined  thut  their  fjisk  was  finished, 
and  their  demonatration  complete  ;  and  indeed  no  wonder, — for  it  eeems  to  me, 
that  we  are  acarce  more  assured  of  oar  own  existence,  than  that  this  well-ordered 
universe  is  the  effect  of  an  intelligent  cause. 

"  Tbis  first  question,  then,  which  is  indeed  a  question  of  fact,  being  thus  act- 
tied  upon  observations  which  are  obvious  and  unrefined,  hnt  not  on  that  account 
the  leas  saliafiictory,  it  becomaa  tho  business  of  the  philoaopher  to  inqnire,  whether 
the  conviction  arising  from  theao  observations  be  founded  on  the  conclusions  of 
reason,  the  reports  of  experience,  or  tba  diclatea  of  feeling,  or  possibly  upon  all 
these  together ;  hnt  if  his  principles  shall  net  be  laid  so  wide  as  to  account  for  tho 
fact  ah^ady  established  npon  piior  evidence,  we  may,  I  think,  safely  conclude,  that 
his  principles  are  erroneous.  Should  a  philosopher  prBtand  to  demonstrate  to  me, 
by  a  system  of  optics,  that  I  can  only  discern  an  object  when  placed  direcUy  oppo- 
site to  my  eye,  I  should  certiunly  answer,  your  syslera  must  be  defective,  fijr  it  is 
contradicted  by  matter  of  fact." 

[*  In  another  letter  to  Mr.  Hume,  the  same  very  ingenious  and  accomplished 
pei-son  expresses  himself  thus:  — 

"  I  admit  that  there  is  no  wilting  or  talking  of  any  subject,  which  is  of  import- 
ance enough  to  become  the  object  of  reasoning,  without  having  i-ecourse  to  sonie 
degree  of  sabtilty  or  refinement  "] 

NoteDDD,  p,  401. 

[f  It  will  not,  I  hope,  he  considered  as  alti^ether  foi-eign  to  the  object  of  this  Dis- 
course, if  I  hazard  a  few  hints  of  roy  own  towards  a  solution  of  the  siuae  difficulty. 

Inconsistency  remarked  by  Keid  and  others  in  Mr.  Hume's  reasoning  in  tavnnr 
of  the  scheme  of  Necessity,  with  bis  objection  to  the  argument  for  the  existence  of 
God,  fbunded  on  the  maxim,  that  every  change  in  Nature  implies  the  operation  of  a 
canso.  The  same  charge  retorted  on  Reid,  by  a  very  ingenious  writer  in  the  Edin- 
burgh  Sevieu! : — "  We  may  he  permitted  to  remark,  that  it  is  somewhat  extraor- 
dinary to  find  the  dependence  of  human  actions  on  motives  so  positively  denied  by 
those  very  Philosophers  with  whom  the  doctrine  of  Cansation  is  of  such  high 
authority.'' — EdiiAwrgh  Meoieu!,  vol.  iii.  p.  284. 

Although  I  am  far  from  admitting  the  logical  justness  of  this  retj>rt,  I  magi  can- 
didly acknowledge,  that  it  possesses  a  sufficient  degree  of  plausibility  Ic  be  entitled 
to  a  careful  examination  ;  nay  farther,  I  admit,  that  loo  mnch  ground  for  it  has  been 
afforded  by  the  unqualified  terms  in  which  the  masim  f/ciiitt  «™Vwi)  has  fr'eqnently 
been  stated.  [Then  after  the  same  observations  in  regard  to  Fiice  which  appeal' 
on  p.  573,  and  as  fer  as  the  word  "  imposaibility,"  Mr.  Stewart  goes  on. — Ed.] 

It  would  perhaps  contribute  to  render  our  reasonings  on  this  subject  more  dis- 
tinct, if,  instead  of  speaking  of  the  influence  of  motives  on  the  Will,  we  we™  to 
speak  (t^eeably  to  the  suggestion  of  Locke)'  of  the  influence  of  motives  on  t!ie 

*  B£stoni.—£a.  per,  whoUiec  the  Will  ba  free,  bnt  whether  a 

f  Raslorea— thongh  in  ptn  appMonfij  onlj       Man  be  fite."— Ibid,  i  21.    Put  BomB  rem^rka 
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Ageiit.     Wears  apttofoi^et  what  the  Willis,  andtoconsidcritaaaometliinginani- 
mata,  which  can  have  ita  state  changed  only  by  the  operation  of  some  foreign  cauee. 

Part  of  the  obeourity  in  which  this  question  haa  heen  involved  may  be  justly 
necribed  to  the  inaccurato  uso  that  lias  heen  made  of  the  words  active  and  aclioitn. 
A  rsmarkable  inatajice  of  this  occurs  io  the  following  sentence  of  Lord  Kames  :— 
"  Chemiatry  discovers  various  powers  in  inatier  of  the  most  acUve  kind;  and 
every  man  who  is  conyersant  with  the  operations  of  Chemistry,  must  have  a  strong 
impression  that  matter  is  extremely  active," — (&30jr  on  Motion,  printed  in  the 
Essays  Physical  and  Literary,  by  a  Society  in  Edinburgh,  vol.  i.  p.  9.)  Into  lliis 
mode  of  spealdng  the  author  waa  evidently  led  hy  confounding  ti^ther  the  ideas 
of  action  and  of  nioilon,  which  two  wonls  (he  alterwards  tells  us)  he  coDsiders  aa 
HynonymoQs.'  The  flmonut,  therefore,  of  what  Karnes  has  observed  concerning 
the  phenomena  of  Chemistiy,  is  merely  this,  that  in  the  processes  of  that  art,  sudden 
and  (to  the  novice)  unexpected  motiona  otten  take  place,  in  consequence  of  tlie 
mixture  of  sabstances  formerly  quiescent.  But  do  tlieae  motions  take  place  in  that 
irregular  or  capricious  way  which  indicataa  aelivity  and  voliiiaii  ?  On  the  con- 
trary, may  they  not  all  he  predicted  by  the  experienced  chemist,  with  a  conildence 
equal  to  that  with  which  the  asti-onomer  predicts  the  precise  moment  when  a 
solar  or  hmar  eclipse  ia  to  happen?  Indeed,  if  matter  were  not  universaliy  re- 
garded in  this  light,  how  could  Ihe  belief  of  the  permanency  of  the  course  of 
nature  have  been  so  firmiy  estabUeUed  in  the  haman  mind  ?  Does  not  this  belief 
obviously  proceed  on  the  suppcsition,  that  matter  never  changes  its  state  but  in 
consequence  of  its  being  acted  upon?  Were  the  fact  otheriviae,  it  woidd  be  ft 
vain  attempt  te  aacertsin  those  general  conclusions  which  are  known  hy  the  name 
of  tA«  Laws  of  Motion.  Have  we  not,  therefore,  in  the  one  case  as  well  as  in  the 
other,  complete  evidence  that  these  motions  are  the  efeels  of  powers  which  cannot 
belong  to  mere  matter;  or,  in  other  worda,  that  in  the  phenomena  of  chemistry,  as 
well  as  of  physics,  matter  ia  entirely  inert  and  pasaive  ? 

I  have  said  before,  that  the  idea  of  an  eSicierd  cauae  implies  the  idea  of  mind; 
and  I  have  since  added,  that  the  regularity  of  the  phenomena  exhibited  in  physics 
and  in  chemistry,  evinces  the  operation  of  powers  which  cannot  belong  to  nain- 
telligent  matter.  In  opposition  to  this  it  may  be  argued,  (in  the  woi-ds  of  Lord 
Knmea,  Eagay  on  Modoa,,  p.  8,)  "  tliat  a  power  of  beginning  visiUe  motion  is  no 
more  connected  with  a  power  of  thinking,  than  it  is  with  any  other  property  of 
matter  or  spirit,"  The  i-emarkis  certainly  Just,  if  nnderatood  merely  te  assert  that 
the  power  of  the  mind  to  move  body  ia  known  to  us  by  experience  alone  ;  and  that  it 
is  possible  for  ub  te  conceive  intelligent  beings  to  whom  this  power  does  not  belong. 
But,  in  order  to  render  the  remark  applicahle  to  tlio  present  argument,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  establish  the  coneerse  of  the  proposition,  by  shewing  that  a  power  of  be- 
ginning motion  does  not  imply  a  power  of  thinking.  The  contrary  of  this  seems 
to  me  self-evident ;  for,  witliout  thought,  how  could  the  velocity  cr  the  direction  of 
the  motion  be  determined?] 

Note  BEE,  p.  467. 

[*  Under  the  general  title  of  the  docti'Jne  of  Prdbabitiiiee,  two  very  diffei'ont  suh- 

jectfi  are  confounded  together  by  Laplace,  as  well  as  by  many  other  writers  of  an 

I  "MoHoji,  by  the  very  conoeptlon  ot  It,  la  astlnn."— (SiiS  p.  19.  *  JtMloroa.  — Krt. 
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earlier  Jate.  The  one  is,  the  purelj  mathematioai  theo:y  of  clituioes ;  ttie  other, 
tlie  miluctiTe  anticipaljone  of  fiiture  evenia,  deduced  from  observaWons  on  flie  past 
conrse  of  nature.  The  caloiJationa  aboat  dice  fTimish  the  simplest  of  all  exampleB 
of  the  first  sort  of  theory.  The  oonclueions  lo  which  they  lead  are  as  ligoronsly 
esact  as  any  other  arithmetical  theorems ;  amonnling  to  nothing  more  than  a 
nnmeiical  statement  of  the  ways  in  which  a  giren  event  may  happen,  compared 
with  those  in  which  it  ma}/  wit  happen.  Thns,  in  the  case  of  a  single  die,  (enp- 
poeing  it  to  be  made  with  mathematical  accuracy,)  the  chance  thut  ace  shall  turn 
up  at  the  first  throw,  is  to  the  chance  against  that  event  as  one  to  five.  The  more 
complicated  cases  of  the  problem  all  depend  on  the  appKeation  of  the  Bame  funda- 
mental principle.  This  principle,  as  Coiidorcet  has  well  remarked,  (Sssai  iw 
l'Aj:ipUcatioii  de  V Analyse,  &o.  p.  7,)  is  only  a  definition,  (une  Verity  de  dSflnitdon ;) 
and,  therefore,  the  calculations  founded  on  it  are  all  rigorously  true. 

To  this  theory  of  chances  Laplace  lahours,  through  the  whole  of  his  work,  to 
assimilate  all  the  other  cases  in  which  mathematics  ore  applied  to  the  ctdc^Am  of 
probabilities  ;  and  I  have  no  donbt  that  he  would  have  readily  subscribed  to  the 
following  proposition  of  Ooadorcet,  although  I  do  not  recollect  that  he  has  any- 
where sanctioned  it  expressly  hy  his  authority.  "  1*  motif  de  croire  que  sur  dii 
millions  de  boules  blanches  mSl^s  avec  une  noire,  ce  ne  sera  point  Ia  noire  que  je 
tirerai  da  premier  conp,  est  de  la  mSme  nature  que  le  motif  de  croire  qne  le  soleil 
ne  manquera  pae  de  se  lever  demain ;  et  les  deux  opinions  ne  different  entre  ellea 
qne  pat  le  plus  et  le  moins  de  probahilitS." — Esaiu  sur  VA^Ucatiait  de  I'Analyte, 
&c.,  Disc.  Prelim,  p.  II. 

According  to  Degerando,  (Mist.  Cmap.  fom.  ii.  pp.  151,  152,)  Mendelsohn  was 
the  first  who  thought  of  opposing  Mr.  Hume'a  scepticism  concerning  canse  and 
efiiict,  hy  considerations  drawn  from  the  calculus  of  probabilities.  This  statement 
is  confirmed  hy  lacroin,  who  rofers  for  farther  information  on  the  aubject  to 
Mendelsohn's  Treatise  on  Evidence,  which  obtained  the  prize  from  the  Academy 
of  Berlin  in  1763.  Degerando  himself,  in  his  Treatise  Dea  Signes  et  de,  rArt  de 
Fenaer,  (published  I'an  viii.)  has  adopted  the  same  view  of  the  subject,  without 
being  then  aware  (as  he  assures  us  himself)  that  be  bad  been  anticipated  in  this 
speculation  by  Mendelsohn,  {Mist.  Oompar^e,  tom.  ii.  p.  165.)  Lacroii,  in  his 
TraUe  Elemevtcdre  du  CoJ^mJ,  dee  FrobabUitSe,  remarks  the  coincidence  of  opinion 
of  these  different  authors,  with  some  hints  suggested  by  Helvetius  in  a  note  on  the 
first  chapter  of  the  first  discourse,  in  his  work  entitled  L'Esprit. 

The  only  foreign  writers,  so  far  as  I  know,  by  whom  this  doctrine  has  yet  been 
controverted,  are  MM.  Prevost  and  L'HuilHer  of  Geneva,  in  a  veiy  able  paper  pub- 
lished in  the  Memoirs  of  the  Bojai  Academy  of  Berlin  for  the  year  1796.  After 
qaoting  trora  Condorcet  the  passage  I  have  transcribed  above,  these  learned  and 
ingenious  philosophers  proceed  thus  ; — 

"  La  persuasion  Analogique  qu'eprouve  tout  homme  de  voir  se  repeter  an  evSne- 
ment  nature!  (1«1  que  le  lever  de  soleil)  est  d'un  genro  diffSront  de  la  persuasion 
representee  par  une  fraction  dans  la  th&rie  des  probability.  Celle-ci  pent  lui 
etre  ajoot6e,  mais  I'une  pent  i  \ister  sans  I'antre.  Elles  dependent  de  deux  ordres 
de  faculty  difierenta.  XJn  enfant,  un  animal  ^TOuve  la  premiere,  et  ne  forme 
Bucun  oalcul  eiplicite,  ni  meme  imphcite  il  n'y  a  aucune  dependence  ntcesBMre 
entre  ces  deux  persuasions     CoUe  que  1"  lalcul  apprecie  est  raisuniiee,  et  meme, 
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Jnsqu'a  un  certain  point,  arHficielle.  L'tnitre  eet  d'inetmct  et  natnrelle.  Ellc  i&- 
peiid  de  quelq^ufs  fkcultSs  intBlLectuelleB  dont  I'anRlyee  n'est  paa  facile,  at  probable- 
meat  en  ti-^-granda  partie  du  principe  de  la  lifueon  des  idfes." — HtSmoires  de 
BerUti,  tom.  xxiii.  CJusse  de  Philosopliie  Sp&uladve,  p.  15. 

"  Je  veiii  pronver  maintenant,  que  font  cet  apparoil  de  melhode,  si  beau  et  si 
utile,  par  lequel  on  arriTe  ft  calouler  la  probabilite  des  causes  par  les  effets,  enppoao 
nne  eatiniation  anterieure  de  cetl«  meme  probaMlitS,  et  qu'en  particnlier  dans  tout«8 
les  appIicatioiiB  int^resBaiiteB  qu'on  pout  faire  de  ce  calcnl,  nous  Bommes  toujours 
necce^dremeat.  guides  par  un  instinct  de  peraiiasion,  inappreciable  en  degre,  et 
que  toua  nc^  raiaonnementB  but  cot  objet  d6pendcnt  de  notre  confiance  en  un  prin- 
cipe de  croyanoo  que  le  oalcul  dos  ptoba,biUt6a  ne  pent  ostimer." 

"  .  .  .  Je  dis  dono  qull  j  a,  dans  I'homme  on  principe  (qu'on  pent  nommer 
instttuit  de  eroymice)  que  suppose  foute  appHoation  du  calcul  des  probabilit^a. 
Tant  qu'on  raisonne  dans  I'afaetrait,  on  n'eat  point  appele  4  se  rendre  coiopte  des 
raiaons  but  leaqDcllea  on  &nde  I'estimation  de  la  probability  d'un  chance.  Mais 
tlana  tons  les  cas  concretg  on  particuliera,  on  ne  peut  dcterminec  cette  probabiliiS 
qne  par  voie  d'eiporience.  Or  les  caB  paaaSa  n'^tant  pas  liSs  aux  caa  &  Tenir,  nous 
ne  les  envisageons  comme  doyant  donner  les  mSmes  r^eultats,  que  par  le  aentiment, 
BOurd  mais  irrSsistible,  qui  nous  fait  admettre  la  couBtanoe  des  loia  de  !a  nature. 
Si  i'on  prend  I'exemplii  d'un  d^,  on  verra  que  pour  arriyer  il.  lui  donner  la  constrnc- 
tion  que  le  joueur  a  en  Tue,  I'artiate  finalement  n'a  pu  ae  guidor  que  par  quelquea 
oxpSriencea  ontfrioureB  snr  de  tels  instnmena  alcatoires,  et  sur  celui-ift  en  particu- 
lier.  Lors  done  qn'il  espfre  lea  memos  ofiets,  il  Be  fonde  sur  une  prfyojance  dont 
la  raiaon  ne  peut  ctre  approciee  par  le  calcni.  Et  c'eet  en  yoin  qu'on  Tondroit 
Bortir  de  ce  corcle  en  remontant  de  cause  en  cause  :  car  finalement,  toute  proba- 
bilite qu'on  TOiidrs  esdmer  Stocbastiquement,  Be  i^duira  a  cet  ctnbleme.  On  de- 
termine la  probafailitS  de  vie  par  des  tables  empiriqneB  ;  II  on  oat  de  mfme  de  la 
probabilil^  des  plienomJnea  mStSorologiquea,  et  antres.'' 

Dr.  Price,  in  bia  JDiaserlatioa  on  Suttrrieal  Evidence,  and  a!eo  in  an  Esaay  pub- 
liabed  in  rol.  liii.  of  the  Philosophical  Traiiaflclions,  baa  fallen  intoatraiaof  thiok- 
ing  esaotly  Bunilar  to  that  quoted  aboye  ft'om  Condorcet.— (See  Price's  IMwerto- 
ti'ons,  p.  S89,  ft  seg.)  TLe  passage  bere  referred  to  ia  well  wortby  of  perusal ;  but, 
on  tbe  slightest  aiamlnation,  it  roust  appear  to  every  intelligent  reader  to  be  liable 
to  tbe  very  same  objectiona  wbicb  have  been  ao  atrongly  ui^od  against  Coadorcet's 
principle,  by  MM.  Pr6yost  and  I/Huiliier. 

"  We  trust  experience,  (saya  Dr.  Price,)  and  expect  that  tbe  fiiture  ahould 
reBamble  the  past  in  tbe  course  of  nature, /ir  tfte  very  came  reosoB  tbat,  sup- 
posing ouraelyca  otherwise  in  the  dari,  we  should  conclude  that  a  die  wbiob  has 
turned  an  ace  oRenost  in  past  trials,  is  mostly  marked  with  aces,  and,  conse- 
quently, should  expect  that  it  will  go  on  to  turn  the  aame  number  otlencat  in 
ftttare  trials." — (P.  S92.)  "And  so  far  ia  it  from  being  true  that  the  under- 
standing is  not  the  iacdfy  which  teaches  us  to  rely  on  eiperienoe,  Hiat  it  ia 
capable  of  determinJBg,  In  oR  (wrses,  wbat  conclusions  ought  to  be  drawn  from  it, 
and  whatprectBB  degree  of  confidezioo  should  be  placed  in  it." — (P.  398.) 

Nothing  can  be  more  evident  tlian  this,  that  it  ia  not  vipon  any  reostming  of  this 
sort  that  oliildren  proceed,  when  thej  anticipate  the  continuance  of  those  laws  of 
nature,  a  knowledge  of  which  ia  indiapensably  neoesBary  for  the  preservation  of 
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tlieif  animal  existence.  Mr.  Hume,  althoagh  he  plainly  leaned  to  the  opinion 
that  this  antieipiitton  nmj  be  accounted  for  by  the  ansociatioi)  of  ideas,  hea  yet, 
with  the  most  pitilosophical  propriety,  giTen  it  the  name  of  art  iitsliael;  inssmach 
as  it  manifests  itself  in  infeiita  long  before  the  dawu  of  reason,  and  is  as  evidently 
the  resclt  of  an  arrangement  of  Kature,  as  if  it  were  impUalcd  immediately  in 
their  frame  by  her  own  hand.  It  is,  indeed,  an  instinct  common  to  man,  and  fo 
the  bruf  s  creation. 

That  we  are  able,  in  many  oaaoH,  to  calculate,  witli  mathematical  precision,  the 
prohaliility  of  future  erenta,  ia  eO  far  from  affording  an  argument  against  the 
existence  of  this  instinctive  anticipation,  that  all  these  calculations  take  for  granted 
(as  M.  Provost  has  observed)  that  uniformity  in  Ihe  coarse  of  nature  ■which  we 
are  thus  led  to  anticipate.  The  caicviafiom,  itia  true,  imply  at  STery  Bl«p  the 
eiercise  of  the  onderataniJing ;  hut  that  no  proceas  of  the  understanding  can 
account  for  the  origin  of  the  fundamouta!  assnmption  on  which  they  pi'oceed,  has 
been  shown  by  Mr.  Hume  (according  to  the  hest  of  my  judgment)  wilJi  demon- 
strative evidence. 

"Au  miliea  (eaya  Laplace)  dea  causes  variables  et  inconnties  que  nous  com- 
prenons  sous  le  nom  de  hazard,  et  i^ui  rendent  inoertaine  et  irreguhere,  la  marohe 
des  evSaemens ;  on  Toit  naiire  &  meaure  qu'ila  se  multiplient,  une  iSgnlaritS 
fi^ppante  qui  semble  tenirfi  un  desaeiti,  ct  que  Pen  a  eonsid^ie  comme  une  preuve 
de  la  providence  qui  gouverne  le  monde.  Main  en 
I'  tStq  ttere  111  rit'  '  tq  1  d'  1  ppero 
d      ?        m  mpl      q     d         t      p  es    t     plos  t  lorsqn'ilH  sont  pins 

p    b  bl        r     -e  p  mpl  am   q     ra  f  rm   d     houles  blanches  et 

desbtl  tpp  qithqfiql         n  tire  una  boule, 

Imtfdlmpopl  t  rage      Le    rapport 

d       mh     d     bu  1      bl      h         t  ai  ml       d      b<.  1      noires  exlraites, 

I    pi  t  tr  t  I       d        1      p  mais  lea  causes 

nabl      1        te  rr  gnlint     jd         td       fit      Km        ment  favorables  et 
t  ai      ^1   mar  h   reg  Id  t  q  d  t     sent  mutucUement 

dan  1  mbl  I  gr  d  mb  dtag  lie  tdpl  en  plus  apercevoir 
I       pport  dbolllhuxbod  t  dan    I'unie,  on  lea  pos- 

EibiUtes  respectives  d'en  oxtraire  une  boide  blanche  ou  une  honle  noire  &,  chaqvie 
tiragfl.    Ue  111  reaulte  le  Theovfime  suivant. 

"La  probability  que  le  rapport  du  nombre  des  boules  bknchea  eslraites,  au 
nombie  total  des  houles  aortiea,  ne  s'ecarte  pae  au  delil  d'un  inlervalle  donn£,  du 
rapport  du  nombre  dea  boules  hianchea,  au  nomhre  total  des  houles  contenuea  dans 
I'ume,  approche  mdSfiniment  de  la  certitude,  pai'  la  mnltipHcation  indShnie  dea 
SvSnemeiis  quelqne  petit  qne  Ton  auppoee  cet  iutervalle." 

On  peut  tirer  du  th&reme  precedent  cette  consequence  qui  doit  Stre.regardee 
u>mm  n  loi  generale,  aavoir,  qne  lea  rapports  des  effets  de  la  N3tiu%,'aont  h  fort 
peu  p  nstaua,  quMid  ces  effeta  sent  considlrfa  en  grand  nombre.    Ain^, 

al  1  ariete  des  anneea,  la  somme  des  productiona  pendant  un  nombre 
daan  a  nsid^rable,  est  aensiblement  la  mfme;  en  eorte  que  ITiomme  par  une 
n  le  p  yance,  pent  aa  mettre  S  I'abri  de  llrrlgularitfi  des  smaonB,  en  r^pandant 
^idoment  sur  tons  !oa  tempa  qne  la  oatuxe  distribue  d'une  maniJre  infigale.    Je 
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n'escepte  pas  de  ia  loi  prccedeiite,  lee  effuis  Jqe  anx  causeE  morales.  Le  rapport 
des  naJKsaiK^a  annuellea  A  la  population,  et  celui  des  manages  atix  naiattancee, 
n'^prouvent  que  de  trJe-petitefl  variations:  S  Paris,  le  nombre  dee  naisBances 
annuelles  a  kii^onrs  £t£  le  mSme  il  pen  prie  ;  et  j'^  on!  dire  qu'^  la  poste,  dans  ies 
temps  ordioaires,  le  nombre  dea  lettree  raises  an  rebut  par  lea  d^fauts  dee  addreeseE, 
change  pen  cliaque  anuee  ;  ce  qui  a  ft£  pareillement  obaervS  i  Londrea. 

"  11  suit  encore  de  co  Theoreme,  que  dans  unc  serie  d'cvenemeuB,  indefiniment 
prolongee,  Paction  des  causes  r^guli&res  et  cimalantee  doit  I'emporter  il  la  longne, 
ear  celle  des  cauaes  irrfgulieres 

"  Si  Ton  applique  ce  TheorSnie  au  rapport  des  naissances  des  garfonH  S  celles 
des  flUca,  observe  dans  lea  divereeE  parties  de  I'Eurojie ;  on  tronve  qae  ce  rapport, 
paitout  5  pen  prJs  Sgal  ^  celui  de  23  ft  21,  indique  avec  une  extrlme  probability, 
une  plus  grande  fecilit^  dans  les  na!ssancea  des  garfons.  En  considSrant  enauite 
qu'il  eat  le  meme  &  Naples  qa'Jt  P^tcrabonrg,  on  verra  qu'il  eet  egard,  llnfluenee 
dn  olimat  est  insetiBible.  On  ponviut  dnoc  soup;onner  contre  I'opinion  commuDe, 
que  cette  superiority  des  naisaances  masculines  Bubeiate  dans  I'orient  mSmo.  J'avais 
en  consL-qnence  invite  !ea  Savans  FranfaJa  envoyfe  en  Egjjrle,  it  s'occnper  de  cette 
question  interesfiunte  ;  maie  la  difficult^  d'obtenir  dee  lenseignemens  pricie  eur  les 
naisaancea,  ne  lenr  a  pas  permie  do  la  ifisoudre,  Heureasemoct,  Humboldt  n'a 
point  neglige  cet  objet  dans  llmmensil^  dea  ohoses  nouvelles  qu'il  a  observees  et 
recueillies  en  Am6rique,  aveo  tant  de  sagacity,  de  Constance,  et  de  courage.  II  a 
reirouvS  eutre  lee  tropiqnes,  le  mSme  rapport  des  naissances  des  gar^ona  &  celles 
dea  filles,  que  I'on  observe  &  Paris  ;  ee  gui  doit  /aire  regarder  la  mipSi-ioTilf  dea 
naiiaatieea  taascaliiiea,  eomme  ttn^  loi  gSn^rah  de  Venice  Immame.  Les  lois  que 
Buivent  &  cet  6gard,  les  diverses  espSces  d'animans,  me  paroissent  dignes  de  I'at- 
tention  des  naturalistes.'' — Eesai  PliSos,  p.  73,  et  seq. 

From  ibese  quotations  it  appears,  that  tbe  constancy  in  the  proportion  of  births 
to  the  whole  population  of  a  country,  in  that  of  births  to  marriages,  and  in  that  of 
male  children  to  females,  ore  considcrod  bj  Laplace  as  facts  of  the  same  Jiind, 
and  to  be  aoconnted  for  in  the  same  way,  with  the  very  narrow  limita  within  which 
tlie  number  of  miadirected  letlera  in  the  general  poat-oHica  of  Paris  varies  from 
year  to  year.  The  same  thing,  he  tells  us,  has  been  cbserved  in  Ihe  dead-letter 
office  at  London.  But  as  he  mentions  both  these  last  facts  merely  on  the  autho- 
rity of  a  hearsay,  I  do  not  know  to  what  degree  of  credit  they  are  entitled  ;  and  I 
shall,  therefore,  leave  them  entirely  out  of  our  consideration  in  Ihe  present  argn- 
ment.  The  meaning  ivhich  Laplace  wished  to  convey  by  this  comparison  cannot 
be  mistaken. 

Among  the  different  facts  in  Political  Arithmerio  here  alluded  to  by  Laplace, 
tliat  of  the  constancy  in  the  proportion  of  male  to  female  birihg  (which  he  himself 
pronounces  to  be  a  general  law  of  our  species)  is  the  most  exactly  analogous  to  the 
example  of  the  nm  containing  a  mixture  of  white  and  of  black  balls,  from  which 
he  deduces  his  general  theorem.  I  shall,  acBordingly,  select  this  in  preference  to 
the  others.  The  intelligent  reader  will  at  once  perceive  that  the  same  reasoning 
is  equally  applicable  to  all  of  them. 

Let  us  suppose,  then,  that  the  white  balls  in  Laplace's  urn  represent  mate 
infants,  and  tbe  black  balls  female  infants ;  upon  which  supposition,  the  longer 
that  the  operation  (described  by  Laplace)  of  drawing  and  returning  the  balls  is 
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continued,  the  neaver  will  tlie  proportion  of  white  to  blacli  balls  appi-oacli  W  that 
of22to21.  What  inference  (according  to  Laplace's  own  tliBOrem)  ought  we  to 
deditcH  from  this,  hut  that  the  vylioh  nuiobcr  of  whit*  balls  io  the  um,  is  to  the 
whole  number  of  black  balls,  in  the  Bame  proportion  of  22  to  21;  or,  in  other  words, 
that  this  ie  the  proportion  of  t3ie  whole  number  of  onhom  males  to  the  whole 
nnmher  of  unborn  femalee  in  the  womb  of  fiitHrity  ?  And  yet  this  inference  is 
legarded  by  Laplace  ae  a  proof,  that  the  approiimaiion  to  equality  in  Hie  numbers 
of  the  two  sexes  affords  no  evidence  of  deeign  and  contrivance. 

"  La  Constance  de  In  snpiriorite  dea  naissancea  dea  gar^ona  sur  celles  des  (lUes, 
fk  Paris  et  S,  Londras,  depnls  qn'on  les  oheerve,  a  paru  Jl  qoelquee  savans,  elre  one 
preuvB  de  lapromdfwe  sans  laqnelle  ils  ont  pena#  que  las  oanses  irregiiliSree  qui 
troublent  sans  cesee  la  marche  des  SrSnemens,  aurait  du  plnaiears  fois,  lendre  les 
Daisaancos  annnelleB  dea  filles,  suplrieurea  i,  oelles  des  gar^^ona. 

"  Mais  cette  preure  est  un  nonvel  exemple  de  rabos  que  I'on  a  fait  si  aouvent 
des  causes  finales  qui  diaparaisaent  toujours  par  im  esamen  approfondi  des  qnas- 
tiona,  locsqa'on  a  les  docnfes  nScessairas  potir  les  rSsoudre.  La  conatance  dont  il 
a'agit,  est  un  resalfat  des  causes  RBQUt:TGiiE9  qui  donnent  la  aupSriorit^  aux  -ashs- 
sances  des  gardens,  et  i^ue  I'eraportent  sur  les  anomalies  dues  an  hasard,  torsqas 
le  nomhre  des  naiasances  onnueUea  eat  considSrahle." — IMd.  pp.  84,  85- 

Witli  the  proposition  announced  in  the  last  sentence,  I  perfectly  agree.  That 
the  constoncj  of  the  results  in  the  instance  now  ia  question,  depends  on  regi^r 
causes,  (which,  in  this  case,  is  merely  a  synonymous  expression  with  general  laws,) 
the  most  zealous  advocates  for  a  designing  cause  will  readily  admit ;  and  if  Laplace 
means  nothing  more  than  to  aay,  that  the  uniformity  of  the  efleot,  when  observed 
on  a  large  scale,  may  be  explfuned  without  supposing  the  miraculous  interference 
of  Providence  in  each  in^eidual  Orth,  the  question  does  not  seem  worthy  of  a 
controversy.  If  the  person  who  put  the  white  and  black  halls  into  the  urn,  had 
wished  to  secure  the  actual  result  of  the  drawing,  what  other  means  could  he  have 
empkyed  for  the  purpose,  than  to  adjust  to  each  other  the  relative  proportions  of 
these  balls  in  the  vihole  number  of  both?  Could  any  proof  more  demonstratiTe  be 
given,  that  this  was  the  very  end  he  had  in  view  ? 

Nor  do  I  think  that  the  authors  whom  Laplace  opposes  ever  meant  to  dispute 
the  operadon  of  tlioso  regular  eavses.  Dr.  Arhuthnot,  certainly  one  of  the  earliest 
writers  in  this  country  who  bronght  forward  the  regular  prnportion  between  male 
and  female  births  as  an  argument  in  fevour  of  providence,  not  only  agrees  in  this 
point  with  Laplace,  hut  has  proposed  a  physical  theory  to  asplain  this  regularity. 
The  theory  ia,  indeed,  too  hidicroiis  to  deserve  a  moment's  consideration  ; '  but  it  • 
at  least  shews,  that  Laplace  has  advanced  nothing  ia  favom-  of  his  conclusions 
which  had  not  been  previously  granted  by  his  adversaries.] 

[The  following  appears  only  in  the  Firat  Edition. — Md.] 

When  this  Dissertaliim  was  nearly  ready  for  the  press,  the  posthumous  worka 
of  my  late  very  learned,  ingenious,  and  amiable  friend.  Dr.  Thomas  Brown,  were 

1  "There  HMUifi  (p&ya  I>r,  ArbutbnoW  no  more  equal  wumber  of  both  aeiee," — Abrl'^nent  of 
probJible  cause  to  bea^gnod  [d  FbyflLos  for  (hi^       the  phittrsophicai  TrtmsiKUoiie,  voL  r.  put  ii. 
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publislied.  TLu  contriliulioiis  nbich  tliB  pliiluxopLy  of  Ihe  human  nilnd  owes  li> 
his  taJenta  and  industry,  belong  excluaiyelj  to  the  literary  liiakity  of  the  nineteentli 
centurj ;  and  will,  I  doubt  not,  receiye  ample  justice  from  rtie  pens  of  some  of  his 
numerous  pu^ls.  On  certiiin  poiuta  on  which  we  dil&red  in  opinion,  more  par- 
ticularlj  on  the  philosophical  merits  of  Lord  Bacon  and  of  Dr.  Eeid,  I  ahonld  have 
been  tempted  to  offer  some  additional  explanations,  if  the  circumstance  of  hi.i 
recent  and  much  lamented  death  had  not  imposed  silence  (mi  me,  upon  all  ques- 
tions of  controversy  between  ua.  The  state  of  my  health,  besides,  has  been  Guch 
during  the  winter,  that  I  have  fonud  the  task  of  correctiDg  the  press  more  than 
sufficient  to  furnish  employment  both  to  my  mind  and  body  ;  and,  in  fact,  I  have 
been  forced  to  deny  myself  the  sntiafaction  of  reading  Dr.  Brown's  Lectures,  till 
my  own  peiformancc  shall  bo  in  the  hands  of  the  pnblic. 


TO  DISSERTATION,  PART  THIRD. —NOTE  FVV. 

NoteFFF,  p.  401. 
■J'he  well-known  lines  of  Claudian  on  the  Fall  and  Death  of  ItuHims,  express  a 
train  of  thought  and  of  feeling  which  has  probably  passed  more  than  once  through 
every  contemplating  mind. 

"  Siepe  mihi  dubiam  trasit  sententla  mentoiu, 
Ourarent  superi  terras,  an  nullus  inesaot 
Rector,  et  incerto  fluerent  mortalia  casu. 
Nam  cimi  dispositi  q^ucesissem  fcedera  mundi 
Prffiecriptasqae  mari  fines,  annbque  meatus, 
Kt  lucia  Doctlsqne  vices ;  tunc  omnin  rebar 
Consilio  firmata  Dei,  qui  lege  moveri 
Sidera,  qui  fruges  diverso  tempore  naaci. 
Qui  variam  Ph(eben  alieno  jusserit  igni 
Compleri,  Bolemque  ano  ;  porrexerit  andis 
Litora :  tellurem  medio  iibraverit  aie. 
8ed  cum  res  hominum  tanta  caligiue  volvi 
Adspiccrcm,  hotosque  diu  florere  nocentea. 
Vexarique  pioB  :  rursns  labefacta  oadebat 
KoUigio.     ,     .     . 

Abstulit  huno  tandem  Rnfini  p<ena  tumultnm, 
Absolvitqiie  Deoa." 

To  the  coiiclueivencBS  of  this  inrerenoe  in  favour  of  PiMvidence,  drawn  from  une 
particular  instance  of  retributiTe  justice,  sorae  strong,  and  in  my  opinion,  just  ob- 
jectiona,  are  stated  by  Bayle,  in  a  iong,  grave,  and  elaborate  ailment.  I  am 
donbtfiil,  however,  whether,  on  the  present  occasion,  tliia  formidable  and  unsparing 
critic  has  folly  entered  into  the  spirit  of  the  passage  which  ho  cenanres.  The 
whole  poem  in  question,  it  ought  to  be  remembered,  is  pi'offeBSodly  an  invective 
Hgainat  the  memory  of  RuSnus ;  and,  therefore,  the  author  is  to  be  considered 
rfithfrin  Iho  lipht  nfa  rlpclHinier  and  wil,  than  of  a  philoBojibpr  auxioiis  to  ejplaiu. 
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with  logics!  pretiBioii,  llie  groiiuds  of  hie  tiwn  tteologloul  cieeil  In  the  pHBsage 
quoted  aliova,  the  gi'avity  and  solemmty  of  the  introductoiy  linaB  were  eTiLlently 
nieant  »a  a  pieparation  fov  the  satiiical  stab  at  the  close, — the  poetical  affootof 
which  ia  not  in  the  least  Jiminished  by  its  inconaistflocy  with  sound  and  enlai^ed 
■views  of  the  OKter  of  the  universe,  fE  Bueh  oaeea,  if  the  poet  speak 

a,  language  wbich  aecovtls  with  th    n       d  and         ereal  pr^ndicee  of  the  mill- 

Let  mo  add,  that  the  popular  ei       (  y  uoeive)  imputed  by  Bayle  to 

Claudian,  ariseE  ff  em  a  mistaken  t  p  ct  h        od  or  bad  fortune  is  always  lo 

he  conneotfid,  in  paTtlciilar  inala  ej  wi  g  c  had  sotiona  ;  an  eipeotatiou 
uutnlfestly  incompatible  with  thos  g  ner  a  a  b  which  both  the  material  and 
the  moral  worlds  are  governed.  fro       h    to  dency  of  these  generdl  lama 

alone  that  any  inferences  can  tturl  h  d  d  d  h  apoot  to  the  ultimate  designs 
uf  Providence  ;  and  fur  thia  puipos  m  h  m  nl  rgad  and  prolonged  observa- 
tion of  tha  course  of  evenfa  is  necessary,  than  can  bo  expected  from  men  whose 
mindfl  are  uiicnlighfeuod  by  science,  or  whose  views  are  circumscribed  within  the 
narrow  circle  of  their  own  personal  concerns.  This  consideration  will,  I  hope, 
apologise  for  the  space  allotted  iu  the  text  to  tlie  present  discussion. 


SUPPLEMENT. 


[The  fijllowjiig  letter,  addressed  lo  Mr.  Stewart  by  his  ilhisbiouB  friend,  M. 
Prcvost,  with  the  accompanying  observations  on  Part  II.  of  (he  Diesertation,  were 
inserted  at  the  end  of  his  own  copy  of  that  wort,  and  merit  presoi'Vatioii.  This 
letter  is  in  some  parts  mutilated. — Ed. 

"  A  Qebeve,  23  Novembre,  1821. 

"  Monsieur  et  ancien  ami, — Anouc  don  Utteraire  He  pouvait  m'etre  plus  agre- 
abie  qua  celui  de  votra  Dissetiaiion.  La  2de.  partie  rfpond  bien  it  I'attente  qu'- 
Bvoit  prodiiite  la  lere.  Je  I'ai  Ino  aveo  nne  attentimi  reoueillie,  et  im  jnferet  aou- 
tcuu.  II  e'en  Suit  bien  que  les  conrCes  rcmarquea  .  .  .  le  feuillet  joint  &  cetto 
lettre,  indiquent  tous  lea  ei^eta  .  ,  .  que  cette  lacture  m'a  fournis,  et  je  me  suia 
inferdis  d'y  .  •  .  I'efiet  g^^ral  qu'elle  a  produit  choz  moi  et  lea  sentiments  qu'elle  a 
provoques.  Indfpendamment  do  I'ordre  et  de  la  clart^  qui  y  rSgnent  de  I'uniou  si 
rare  d'une  vaste  f  tendaa  de  connoisaances  et  d'une  saino  philosophie,  il  y  a  dans 
le  ton  et  dans  le  style  una  si  juste  mesure,  et  cepeodaut  one  chaleur  e(  nne  M£va- 
tion,  qui  captivont  et  cntraineut,  an  milieu  de  quelqnes  diBcussions  en  apparence 
fort  arides.  Vona  avez  auasi  mia  daoa  vos  jugements  une  6quilS  et  mime  oae 
uupartialit^  remarquables.  Et  sona  plusieurs  de  cca  rapports,  ce  tableau  est  tui 
beau  pendant  ^  celui  qii'a  tracS  voire  illnstre  ami  Playfair.  J'^  ^  touche  du 
Hoin  que  vous  avcz  pris  de  me  donner  9a  et  !a  dans  cet  outrage  (comme  vous 
t'aviez  fait  dans  d'auiiBs)  nne  honui'able  place. 

"  Conserifcz-moi,  Monsieur,  celle  ijue  vous  m'avea  accoi-dce  duns  votre  amiti^,  et 
pnisse  votre  santf  se  soutenir  an  miUtii  de  tant  da  ptoibles  et  utiles  travaus. — 
Votie  diivoiii^,  1'.  Pkevost." 
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"  DlUBEHTATlOH,    EIC!  ,    PiH'C   II. 

"  P.  42!.  CeB  mfmoires  fiiiont  inserts  dans  ceux  pour  1796  et  1797.  C'est  i 
vera,  pour  1796,  que  ae  rapporte  la  citation  des  pages  15  et  31  indiqueee  dans 

"  Pp.  284-286.  A  I'ftpiiiu  de  ces  remarques,  je  ne  pens  in'empJclier  d'^'oater 
celle-ci :  comment  esUl  atrivS  que  Leibnita,  annc  auasitol  que  Newton  de  I'inatru- 
iDent  du  calcol,  a'ait  rSellement  rien  fait  en  physiqce? 

"  P.  356, 1.  14.  Batlnaitt — alifetocome.  Bien  que,  j'aieyscu  dans  uu  temps, 
dans  Hu  lieu  et  dans  une  sooift^,  ott  I'admiration  pour  Cli.  Bonnet  etoit  une  eepSco 
de  religion,  je  n'ai  jamais  pu  gouter  beaucoup  sa  metaphyeique.  Je  dois  dire 
cependant,  en  iSponse  ^  I'accusation  dons  laqnelle  0  se  trouTe  compris,  que  ce 
pliilosoplte  a  cm,  par  sa  Faliitg&aeeie,  y  aToir  pleinement  r£pondii.  En  ce  point 
encore,  il  a  suivi  d'asecz  prSs  la  marohe  do  Lsibnitz ;  mais  il  inettoit  nn  grand 
pri):  au  trait  qui  distinguoit  eon  opinion  de  celle  de  bod  predeceseeur.  Et  en  eSet 
(HyEteme  pour  ayatemc)  elle  est  plus  spfcieuse. 

"  P,  369,  I.  18.  His  thoaghle — aiiea^oa,  J'tu  quelqoe  regret  A  cet  filoge,  que  je 
ne  cruie  pas  m^riCe.  Des  le  tempB  ou  parut  ce  vultime,  aau£  le  titre  asaez  laatueux 
d'arithmSigua  morale,  m'etant  oiupreBSo  de  I'etudier,  j'y  raoonnus  un  tiisu  de 
parali^ismea.  H  e^  trouve,  il  est  Trai,  des  assertions  incontostables ;  et  comment 
auroit  il  pu  ne  paa  Snoncer  en  oonclosiou  des  v^rilea  reconnaes  ?  Maia  aes  ridi- 
culea  expsriencea  ^  un  jeu  trirole,  et  lea  conaSquences  abaurdes  on  mal  diduites 
qu'il  en  Mrive,  n'oitt  aucune  valeur.  Jo  aupposai,  dans  le  temps,  que  cet  antcur 
(qui,  sans  Itre  matb^maticieD,  n'ctoit  point  Straoger  aux  matli^matiques)  avoit, 
vers  la  fin  de  so,  vie,  perdu  I'habitude  du  raisonnement  ferme,  qu'exige  le  genre 
d'applicatioD  qn'i]  aroit  entreprie. 

"  P.  373,  I.  4.  J'^prouve  ici  deux  surprises ;  l"'  pourquoi,  si  lea  Angloia  man- 
quent  du  mot  enwuf,  ne  le  Ibnt-ila  pas?  2°-  le  mot  taesitude  est-il  done  en  Angloia 
un  ajnonyme  A'mnai,  chose  en  Frim9aia  si  difiereuCe  ? 

"  P,  696,  i,  31.  FrnTiia  .  .  .  Doea  Kai^  taean,  &o.  1°-  Le  mot  forme,  applique 
a  la  sensibilite,  est  expliquS,  toni.  i.  p.  25,  de  la  trad,  de  Bom,  In  viso,  &o, ;  et 
d'une  maniere  plus  gen^ralc,  par  lea  deux  caract^ree  de  la  oonnoisaance  a  priori, 
p.  3, 1.  dom.  JEftTtc  iiaque,  Sic.  Ce  mot  ne  semblc  pus  trop  mal  imaging,  pour 
repreaenter  ce  qui  oonstitue  les  lota  de  notre  nature  apirituelle,  conunB  Bacon 
I'emploie  k  signifier  les  bis  de  la  nature.  A  la  verile  c'6st  moins  de  Bacon  qua 
d'Aristote  que  Kant  me  semble  L'avoir  emprunle.  Quoiqu'il  en  aoit,  se  faisant 
Kantien,  il  convenoit  d'aToir  un  mot  qui  s'appliqu&t  aux  ti'ois  faoultea  de  I'usprit, 
pour  expiimer  ce  qui  lui  eat  piiipre,  ce  qui  n'est  point  acquis  par  I'exp^rieoce. 
3°.  Ala  question — Ihe>Kant,?iC,;jo  rfipondtoit:  Kant  veut  dire  que  le  concept 
de  I'espace  est  'a4eesemre,  c'cBt4rdire,  que  nous  ne  ponvons  pas  le  d^uiller;  et  de 
plus,  qull  est  umver^ej,  o.d.  qn'il  a'applique  k  tous  lea  plienomenea  doa  aena 
eiternes.  Et  daa  qu'une  fois  il  a  con9n  ce  qu'il  a  confu,  il  n'a  pas  trop  mal  fait 
de  eubstitucr  le  mot  forme  a  ce  double  caraclerc. — C'dat  par  pui'e  juslice,  que  je 
iaiB  cette  remarque,  n'^tant  pas  Kantien ;  et  en  particuHer  ayant,  dfa  long  tenipa, 
aualysi  tout  autremeut  les  id^ee  de  temp)  et  d'espaee. 

"  P.  429,  note  1.  La  reflexion  liiiale  cat  bien  juale.  Je  I'ai  suuveut  fails  aans 
avoir  eu  le  buuhcur  de  voir  I'Ecosae ;  et  j'ai  loiyoura  altribufi  a  la  philosophie  de 
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cette  ccale  uue  partie  des  lionorablcB  traita  que  dietinguenl.  les  s- 

m<eurB  et  le  earactSre  de  ceux  qui  en  sent  le  plus  rapprocheB.    Je  ne  pens  parlor 

^  la  vf  rit6  que  ties  peraonuea  et  des  livrea  fk  moi  connna. 

"  P.  446, 1.  6,  But  to  v)hieh,  &e.  J'adopte  ayeo  empressement  cette  opinion.  Je 
Tetende  ni6me  nu  peu  au  delS,  et  je  I'appliqne  yolortiers  ^  d'anlrea  loarts.  Cost 
un  prindpe  de  toMrance." 

There  is  also  annesod  by  Mr.  Stewart,  Ui  Ws  owu  topj  of  the  Dissertatiou,  a  long 
extract  against  cKance,  from  the  wait  of  Kepler,  De  /Slella  Soili  lajiedi'  Serpea- 
tarii.  It  was  transcribed  by  the  late  Dr  Njcoll,  from  a  copy  in  the  Bodleian 
Library,  m  1630.  The  edition  of  the  book  is  Prague,  1606,  ito,  and  the  extract 
commencee,  p.  140,  "  Age  igitur,"  and  ttnninatea  by  thB  words  "  hoc  ordine." 
The  qnoiation  probably  had  reference,  in  the  aathor's  mind,  to  the  opinion  ol 
Diderot  and  Hume,  as  stated  in  NoteTT  pp  586  587,  but,  though  curious, 
it  has  been  thought  too  long  to  be  here  appended. — ii/] 
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DidSBUTATIOS,   (PaUTS  I.  II.    III.)   PROM   BlittlKNlSG   TO   l-AOK   52H. 

Notes  and  Illdstkations,  fkom  page  529  to  end. 


A»Di80s,  beneficial  influence  pserted  hy 
him  and  his  a^oclates,  333-338;  on 
hia  accuracy  and  power  of  philoso- 
phical espoflition,  581-584- 

bathetic,  in  the  Kantian  Philosophy, 

Alembert,  p',)  see  D'Alembert. 
Allamaud,  whether  self-evident  proposi- 

tions  be  simple  ideas  or  judgmentB, 

(and  his  approximation  to  Beid,)  651, 

553. 
Allied  SoTereigns,  their  manifesto  on      Hacon, 

entering  Pans  in  1815,  525.  anifim 

American  (North)  thinliere,  424,  425. 
Ancillon,  (la  pore,)  praised,  421. 
Ancillon,  (le  lla,)  quoted  as  contrasting 

the  French  and  German  philosophies, 


sity,  376, 574 ;  prevajence  of,  in  Paris 
about  the  midme  of  last  ceittory,  376. 
377  ;  absurd  impatation  of,  378,  379  ; 
irreligion  and  ^atioism  analogous  in 
their  pohlical  effects,  379  ;  deificaljon 
of  NatBre  veprobatecf,  592  ;  but  to  be 
cautioudj  interpreted,  593. 
Augustine,  on  Cicero,  43 ;  maintainGd 
the  doctrine  of  Free-will,  675, 


Arbothnot,  fDr.,)  favoarably  noticed, 
602,  et  alSni  as  one  of  tho  earliest 
spflculaSors  on  the  doctrinoe  of  pro- 
babilities, 614. 

Aristotle,  quoted,  1(19. 

Arnauld,  (Anthony,)  a  practicsd  obser- 
ver of  man,  153 ;  in  hia  book  On 
True  and  Fatte  Ideas  an  opponent 
to  Malehranche,  162;  comoides  with 
Retd  in  respect  of  the  Ideal  Theory, 
162,  163 ;  prinoipa!  author  of  tlie 
PorlrMoyal  Iiogie,  163  ;  the  value  of 
that  work,  163,  164;  his  essential 
correapondjsnca  with  Locke  in  regard 
to  the  origin  of  our  ideas,  225,  226. 

Association  of  Ideas,  great  iraporlauce 
of,  in  education,  522,  alibi. 

Atheism,  from  what  philosophical  opin- 
ioDS  it  mora  immediatolj^  results,  376 ; 
dii-eotly  from  the  doctrine  of  Necf  s- 


ngement  of  the 
hiB  Philosophy  in 
general,  63'78;  on  his  Physics,  64; 
on  hia  Pajchologj',  64-68  ;  two  errors 
noted,  69 ;  on  his  Ethical  Disquisi- 
tions, 69 ;  on  his  Political  Philosophy, 
71-75  ;  on  his  views  of  BduoaldoD,  75 ; 
on  his  Philosoi^y  of  Law^  189 ;  his 
maxim  that  Knowledge  is  Power, 
502,  524  ;  testimonies  touching,  538- 
510. 


consistency,  92. 

Baxter,  (Andrew,)  his  Iiumiry  into  the 
Nature  of  the  Swnan  Sbui  consider- 
ed, 429,  430. 

Bayla,  refutation  of  Spinoza,  300 ;  led 
ue  way  in  tho  misapplioadon  of  the 
term  Spinoziam,  304  ;  on  hia  genius, 
influence,  and  opinions  in  p;eneral, 
313-324 ;  specinien  of  his  lives,  in 
that  of  Knox,  as  drawn  from  Catholic 
writers,  580,  581. 

Boatlie,  praixed  wilL  qualiflcadun,  463. 

Beaumarcbius,  qiiotijd  as  speaking  in  his 
comedy  the  doctrine  of  Necessity,  312. 
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quoted  in  fiivtur    1  Ncc«"sit} 


itliam,  quoted  on  Gcoti  s  F  itfeii 
dorf,  and  Burlamaqui  134  on  um 
veraal  jnriBpradelice  187  on  the 
authority  of  our  ancestors  1 J2 

Berkeley,  his  doctrine  of  visual  die 
tonoe,  131,  133 ;  on  lus  doctnne  con 
earning  the  indiBaoluble  connexion  of 
onr  notioDS  of  Colour  and  Eitengion, 
544,  545 ;  speciallj  on  his  Nete  The- 
ory of  Vision,  and  how  far  original 
tberem,  340-348;  unlnown  pamphlet 
of,  entitled  "  The  Theory  of  Vm<m, 
Sc,  Vmdie<aed  and  Mxphined,"  348 ; 
on  him,  in  general,  SS8-350 ;  his  cha- 
racter and  accompliahmenis,  339 ; 
gsTe  popalarity  to  metaphysical  pur- 
suits which  they  had  neTer  possessed 
in  England,  339 ;  on  his  doctrine 
touching  the  ohjects  of  general  terms, 
849 ;  on  his  argument  against  the 
exisfenoa  of  the  material  world,  349  ; 
on  the  inlenrioQ  and  defect  of  hia 
Idealism,  360,  351. 

BerKn  Acaaemy,  421. 

Bernouilli,  (John,)  on  the  Law  of  Con- 
tinuity, 275,  563,  564. 

Blair,  (Rev.  Dr.,)  his  critioiam  of  Addi- 
son condderod,  581-583. 

Bodinus,  his  reaemhlance  to  Bacon,  53, 
55;  his  anticipation  of  Monteaquieu, 
53,  536 ;  liberality  of  hia  political 
principles,  54, 56 ;  his  belief  in  witch- 
craft and  astrology,  only  the  usual 
belief  of  the  greatest  thinkers  before 
and  after  him,  na  Mclnnchthon,  Ems- 
mus,  Tinther,  Keplar,  l^cho  Brahe, 
&c.,  56,  67. 

Bonald,  (M.  de,)  quoted  tmiching  Kant, 
415 ;  holds,  mat  philosophy  ia  as  yet 
only  in  expectation,  481. 

Bondmill,  see  Neeessity. 

Bonnet,  (Cliarlea,)  a,  follower  of  Loib- 
nitia,  265;  in  favour  of  the  Law  of 
Contjnnity,  377,  378;  quoted  as  an 
advocate  of  NeoeBsi^,_  308,  30S ;  bis 
theoij  of  riteations  '     '' 


Condillao  in  the  hypothesis  of  on 
animated  stc^ue,  359  ;  remm'k  on,  by 
Prevost,  616. 

Boacovich,  praised,  423,_  424;  refuta- 
tion of  his  mathemaucal  argument 
against  ths  progress  of  manUnd,  498, 
499 ;  on  the  Law  of  Confinoity,  561. 

BreadtilcBa  lines  as  roaliaod  to  sense,  ix. 

Brown,  (Dr.  Thomas,)  notice  of,  613, 


Buchanan  his  p  hticul  djLt  mo  bl 
Budieus  58 

BufHor    on  tliB  fctconlary  Qualit  et 
matter  l*"? 


physical  a< 


1  his  I  ntill  ul 


ints  and  de 
ot   hj   Pre 
>oBt  616 
Buhlo,  biH  1  lunders,  600,  601 
Burnet,  (of  Keroney,)  noticed,  602. 
Butler,  (Bishop,)  notice  of,  in  relation  to 
Hume,  453,  454 ;   waa  the   first  to 
dstoct   the  dangerous  consequences 
from  Locke's  aocoant  of  the  origin  of 
our  ideas,  if  Kteraliy  interpreted,  454, 
455 ;  on  the  art  of  printing,  511. 

Calvin,  on  usury,  30,  503;  on  some 
theological  toneta  of,  40  ;  opinion  on 
the  Popes,  44 ;  his  participation  in  the 
judicial  mnrdar  of  Servetus,  54. 

Campaaella,  on  original  speculator,  no- 
tice of,  50,  eeq. 

Campbell,  (Prindpal,)  on  his  Nomen- 
clature of  the  Sdencea,  17  ;  prmsed 
as  a  metaphysician,  460,  463,  467.  ^ 

Ca-ae  of  Good  Hope,  (passage  lo  India 


178. 

Carles,  (Des,)  aee  Desoartea. 

Cause  and  Effect,  according  to  Kant, 
402,  seq.,-  to  Price,  405;  to  Cud- 
worth,  406 ;  notion  of  an  efficient 
cause  implies  the   noUon  of  mind. 


Charron,  fiiend  of  Montaigne,  105 ;  how 
he  has  attempted  to  supply  an  anri- 
dote  to  Montaigne's  scepticism^  106; 
character  of  bia  work  On  Wwdom, 
106. 

Cbatelet,  (Madamo  do,)  notice  of  her 
works  nud  opinions,  385. 

Cicero,  48. 

Clarendon,  (Earl  of,)  bia  teatimonies  as 
to  Hohbea,  541. 

Clarke,  (Dr.  Samuel,)  on  his  opinions 
in  general,  387-298 1  relation  to  New- 
ton, 287,  288 ;  on  his  controveray 
with  Leibnitz,  288 ;  on  Space  and 
Time,  Immensity  and  Eternity,  291- 
394 ;  his  polemic  aa  an  advocate  of 
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travei-aj  oflibertj  and  neceaaitj,  308. 
Claudian,  Lis  versea  on  tbe  Ml  of  Rii- 

finua  criticised,  bnt  derended  against 

Ba;^le,  614,  615. 
Cooceii,  {Henry  and  Samuel,)  on  Qn> 

tins,  185. 
Coke,  (Lord,)  Ms  saying,  that  (o  trace  on 

error  to  ita  ori^,  is  to  refute  it,  192. 
Collier,   (Arthur,)  on  his  merits  aa  a 

epecnlittor,  349 ;  see  355,  356 ;  notice 

of  his  Olama  Univernalie,  of  its  Ger- 

maji    translation,    and    translator's 

notes,  584,  585. 
Collins,  (Anthony,)  272  ;  as  an  advocate 

for  Necessity, _  297,  573-577;   on  his 

controversy  with  Clarke  on  this  opin- 


Locke'a  aflection  for,  670,  671 ;  his 
notion  of  Liherty,  (as  that  of  Hobbes, 
Leibnita,  S'Graveaanda,  Edwards, 
Bonnet,  &c.  &g.,)  is  on]y  Ihe  Libeity 
of  Spontttneity— of  doing  what  we 
■will,  576,  577. 

Condillac,  supposed  in  IB^ance  to  be  a 
genuine  disciple  of  Locke,  but  not  so, 
238,  239,  359 ;  on  his  philosophy  in 
general,  358,  seg. ;  sterility  of  inven- 
bon  between  Descartea  and  Condillac, 
358 ;  preceded  Hartley  in  applying 
the  AsaociatJon  of  Ideas  as  the  one 
explanatory  principle  in  Psychology, 
359 ;  his  coincidence  with  Sonnet  in 
the  hypothesis  of  on  animated  atatt^e, 
369  ;  probably  not  aware  of  the  logi- 
cal canseqaBQcea  of  his  theory  of  the 
origin  of  our  knowledge,  359,  360  | 
his  lucid  sl^le  of  writing,  and  the 
t«nor  of  his  philosophy,  peculiarly 
suited  to  the  taste  of  his  countrymen, 
360 ;  his  analysis  of  ihe  mentid  phe- 
nomena oflen  very  successful,  360 ; 
especially  in  explaining  the  motaal 
action  and  reaction  of  thought  and 
language,  361 ;  in  his  theoredcal  his- 
tory of  language  made  oousiderable 
adTances,  361 ;  a  radical  error  in  his 
system  noticed,  366-368 ;  compared 
with  Kant  in  regard  Ui  the  notion  of 
Space,  598. 

Condorcet,  erroneous  opinion  aa  to  the 
foundation  of  our  belief  in  the  con- 
stani^  of  nature,  609. 


Continuity,  (T^aw  of,)  501-564  ;  only  the 


old  f 


1  law — that 


not  operate  jier  stdt-mu  on,  279. 

Copernicus  and  his  system,  37. 

Cowley,  on  his  Ode  to  Dealirt^,  679. 

Crousaa,  his  merits,  218-220. 

Cudworth,  an  antagonist  of  Hobbes,  85  ; 
his  etiiics,  86-83 ;  hia  plastic  me- 
dinm,  80 ;  resemblance  to  Kant,  398- 
400 ;  an  advocate  for  Free-will,  401. 

Cumberland,  on  the  law  of  nature,  93. 

Cuvier,  aware,  that  tie  liberty  of  Spon- 
taneity was  only  a  disguised  form  of 
FatoKsm,  577. 


D'Alehbebt,  strictures  on  his  arrange- 
ment of  the  sciences,  or  touching  his 
Encyclopedical  Tree,  1-22;  on  Montes- 
(|uien,  189 ;_  blindly  fblbws  Condillac's 
mterpretation  of  Iiocke,  370. 

Dalgarno,  favourable  notice  of  his  works, 
601,602. 

Darwin,  on  Instinct,  471-473,  aUbi. 

Death,  Leibnitian  tbeorj  of,  564,  566. 

Definition,  words  eipresaing  notions  in- 


Degei'ando,  praised,  381 ;  quoted  touch- 
ing Kant  413,  416;  comcides  with 
Mendelsohn  in  refuting  Home's  doc- 
trine of  Caneation  by  the  calculus  of 
probabilities,  609,  610. 

DcBcartes,  on  his  Philosophy  in  general, 
112-141 ;  whether  he,  or  Bacon,  or 
Galileo,  be  the  father  of  free  inquiry 
in  modem  Europe,  112,  113;  father 
of  modern  experimental  Psychology, 
113;  prior  to  Locke  in  the  eaiploy- 
ment  of  Keflection,  113 ;  merit  in  as- 
serting the  immateriality  of  the  hnman 
mind,  114-117,  whether  he  had  read 
the  works  of  Bacon,  118,  543,544; 
his  process  of  doubt  and  its  results, 
118-121;  according  to  Stewart,  the 
first  who  recognised  that  our  know- 
ledge of  mind  is  only  relative,  121 , 
how  great  his  merit  in  this  respect, 
122,  123;  his  Psychological  observa- 
tions made  when  very  young,  123 ; 
his  great  gloiy  ia  to  have  pointed  out 
the  true  method  of  studying  mind, 
124,  5J3  ;  the  principal  articles  of  the 
Cartesian  Philosophy  are, — 1°.  hia 
limitation  of  verbal  definition,  124  ; 
2°.  observations  on  our  prejudices, 
124;  3".  the  paramount  authority  of 
consciousness,  125 ;  4°.  clear  distinc- 
tion of  llie  Primary  and  Secondaiy 
qualities  of  matter,  125,  teq.!  csta- 
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blislied  tlie  great  piinciple,  that  inift- 
gination  can  throw  no  light  on  the 
operatioDBof  thonght,  136,  137;  liia 
eiTora, — 1°.  in  rqecting  the  specula- 
tioQ  ahout  Final  Causes,  13S  ;  2°.  in 
considering  the  brutes  ae  mere  ma- 
chines, 133,  com^re  375 ;  3°.  his  doc- 
trine of  Innate  Ideas,  1 38 ;  4°.  his 
placing  the  eesence  of  mind  in  think- 
ing, 138;  5°.  Ms  placing  the  essence 
of  matter  in  extension,  138;  6°.  his 
new  modification  of  the  Ideal  Theory  of 
perception,  adopted  by  Malebranche, 
Locio,  Berkeley,  and  Hume,  1S8, 
546 ;  his  tieory  of  the  communica- 
tion of  mind  and  body  eroundless, 
130;  this  origmated  the  hypothesis 
of  Hartley,  which  ia  however  also  to 
lie  traced  la  some  queries  of  Sir  Isaac 
Newton,  140 ;  how  ftr  the  sect  of  the 
Egoiata  ia  a  legitimate  offshoot  of 
Cartesianiam,  161);  his  meaning  of 
Innate  Ide^  contmonly  misunder- 
stood, and  misunderstood  by  Locke, 
227,  236,  663-550  ;  defence  of  his 
rgectjon  of  Final  Causes,  377,  378; 
uses  tktmght  (cogitatio)  for  eyery 
thing  of  whieh  we  ore  conscious,  381 ; 
holds  that  philosophy  is  as  a  tree  of 
which  metaphysics  are  the  root,  Sic., 
483 ;  hia  use  of  the  term  eiAslaime, 
641-543;  ilioaghttiie Mediiations  hia 
best  book,  643  ;  merit  in  rejecting  all 
explanation  of  the  mental  phenomena 
by  material  analc^ee,  543  ;  misunder- 
standing of  hia  doctrine  in  this  re- 
spect, 643 ;  on  his  opinion  touching 
senaible  ideas,  645,  646;  on  the  seat 
of  the  sou],  647  ;  falsoly  charged  by 
Dr,  Henry  More  with  NnUibiam,  547  ; 
on  hia  geniua  aa  a  hel  esprit,  548 ; 

no  medium  between  the  Innate  Ideas 
of  Descartea,  and  the  opposite  theory 
of  Gasaendi,  548 ;  he  aaserts  Free- 
will, 576. 

DeterniiniBm,  tee  Kecesaity. 

Diderot^  quoted  as  an  advocate  of  Ne- 
cessity, 311,  660  ;  was  he  an  author 
of  the  Syiteme  de  la  Nataref  S77  ; 


Uuclos,  aa  a  delineator  of  cliaracler,  36 


EcoaoMiSTS,  their  opinions  and  n 


Edwards,  (Dr,  Jonatlmu,)  as  an  advocate 
of  Feceeaity,  307, 573 ;  noticed  aa  the 
only  American  metaphysician,  424. 

Effidency,  the  concepdon  of,  implies 
the  notion  of  mind,  673,  608. 

Egoism,  how  ^  a  legitimate  develop- 
ment of  Cartesianiam,  160. 

Blliot,  {Sir  Gilbert,)  remarkable  letter 
o5  m  regard  to  Hume,  605-607, 
compare  448. 

Empirkal,  on  the  word,  996,  397. 

JEucyclop^ie,  authors  of,  flieir  tendency 
to  Materialism  blindly  derived  fi'om 
Condillac's  commenta    upon   Locke, 


77. 

Epicureana,  error  of  the  stati^ment,-.- 
tbat  their  Chance  involves  the  snp- 
position  of  an  effect  without  a  caase, 
386,  387  ;  on  their  doctrine  of  Liberty, 
573,574. 

Erasmus,  noticed,  27  ;  hia  temporizing 
liberality,  530. 

Ethics,  degraded  state  into  which  they 
had  fallen,  179 ;  ethical  and  political 
philosophy  during  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury, sketch  ot,  intended  by  author, 
202. 


FEiKK,  (Mr.  John,)  hia  attack  upon  the 
author,  gronndleas,  i^s* 

Fenelon,  on,  in  general,  167-169;  his 
doctrine  of  rehgious  toleration  and 
Kherty  of  conscience,  168,  169. 

Fichte,  on  his  opinions,  418,  419. 

Filangieri,  (Chevalier  de,)  charges  Mon- 
tcaquieu  with  plagiarizing  trora  Bo- 
dinus,  636. 

Final  Causes,  their  neglect  an  insuf- 
ficient proof  of  atheism,  377. 

Fontenelle,  on  his  influence  and  opin- 
ions, 324-332. 

fYeedom  of  action,  see  Free-will. 

Fi'ee-will,  doctrine  of,  as  held  by  Augus- 
tine, 575;  by  Clarke,  295,  seq.;  by 
Cudwoi-th,  401 ;  by  Cuvier,  577  ;  by 
Descartes,  675 ;  by  the  Epicureans, 
573,  574;  by  Eant,  408,  seg.;  by 
Law,  (Bishop,)  366;  by  Locke,  290, 
297  ;  by  Price,  573  ;  a  deceitful  sense 
of,  nsaerted,  411. 

French  scMah  Plilloaophy  originated 
before  the  Hegency,  110,  111 ;  French 
tongue,  its  pecubar  richness  in  the 
delinearion  of  character,  384. 
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Oaliahi,  (Abbe,)  anecdote  uf,  IB  defence 
of  theism,  688, 589 ;  hia  cbOTacter,  689. 

Galileo,  on  the  Law  of  Continuity,  662, 
563.   ^ 

Gaasandi,  on  bia  Philosopby  in  gen- 
eral, 141-149;  his  cbaracter,  141, 
143,  549,  560  ;  his  pL^-aicB,  142^  143  ; 
an  advocate  Str  the  niTBatigatjon  of 
Final  Causes,  14S ;  his  Hetaphjeics 
ftnd  EthioB,  144, 145  ;  his  attachment 
lo  Hobbea,  146 ;  a  Senaaiiraalist, 
145;  how  Jar  he  aoticipated  Loclie, 
146,  147  ;  hia  dod>riae  on  the  origin 
of  our  jdeaa,  224  ;  his  orthodoxy  and 
self-denial,  549,  550. 

General  terms,  are  they  prior  in  the 
order  of  knowledge  to  nropor  names, 
665,  566. 

QenoTesi,  (Antonio,)  423,  423. 

Gentilia,  (Albericas,)  50,  531. 

Garard,  faTonrably  noticed,  463, 

Gerdil,  (Cardinal,)  422. 

Giuguenl,  on  Machiavel,  534. 

GlanviU,  79 ;  on  the  Secondary  Qualities 
ofmaiter,  127. 

Gler,  (G.,)  (juoted  as  to  Fiohte  and 
Sehelling,  420. 

C  d  th  BO-caJled  Divinity  of  Hobbes, 
8p  za  &c.,  subject  to  fate  or  neces- 
sty  579. 

G    ttmgen  Royal  Society,  421. 

C      fc  refugees,  27, 

Gregory  (Dr.  John,)  his  views  on  the 
nn  n  f  soul  and  body  favourably 
n  t  ed  469. 

r  nmn  (Baron  de,)  quoted  in  favour  of 
N     B  ty,  310. 

Grotiu  70  ;  influence  of  hia  writings, 
93  h  work  De  Jvre  Belli  et  Facts, 
th  m  its  and  defects  of  this  work, 
170-187. 


Hartley,  his  theoiy  of  vibrations  to  be 
traced  througb  a,  query  of  Newton's 
to  Descartea  tbeory  of  animal  spirits, 
&c,,  140,  389,  353;  favourably  noti. 
ced,  but  erilicised,  237  ;  quoted  in 
favour  of  Necessity,  313  ;  Hartleian 
school,  352,  aeq.;  adopts  fl™n  Gay 
the  Association  of  Ideas  as  the  single 
explanatory  principle,  353 ;  in  what 
respect  bia  theory  of  vibrations  differs 
from  Bonnet's,  353 ;  originally  a  Li- 
bertarian, 355,  576;  compared  with 
Bonnet  generully,  355. 


tains  that  all  our  ideas  are  derived 
from  the  ejctemal  senses,  and  that  tlte 
inferiority  of  the  brutal  to  the  human 
Boul  lies  in  the  differences  of  on;ani- 
Eatjon,  S7t-373  ;  this  opinion  tefnted, 
373,  374;  tiis  crotcbet  in  esfreme 
contract  to  tlie  paradox  of  tbe  Car- 
tesians, in  regard  to  the  hrutaa  as 
mere  machines,  375 ;  his  merit  as  a 
delbieafiir  of  chsracter,  384. 

Hobbes,  on  his  philoeopJiy  in  generaJ, 
79Ji5  ;  bis  pohtical  writings,  80-83  ; 
hia  etbical  principlca,  83  ;  a  Necesei- 
tarian,  84,  etplwriea;  his  deity  sub- 
ject to  fate,  679 ;  his  Psychol^,  84, 
65 ;  relation  to  the  Antinomians,  86  ; 
to  the  ancient  Sceptics,  S9  ;  not  defi- 
cient in  reading,  89  ;  on  bis  doctrine 
of  narional  junsprudence,  181 ;  con- 
traaled  with  Locke,  in  regard  to  the 
origin  of  our  ideas,  235  ;  herein  cor- 
responds with  Gaaaendi,  235  ;  on  hia 
personal  cbaracter,  297  |  his  paradoxi- 
cal biaa,  540,  641 ;  not  a  stickler  in 
his  political  opiniona,  641, 

Holbach,  (Baron  d',)  as  author  of  the 
Syiteme  de  la  NaiaTe,  n  scheme  of 
Necessity  and  Atheism,  377. 

Home,  (Henry,)  see  Karnes. 

Hooker,  noticed,  78. 

Hcpital,  (Chancellor  De  1',)  his  princi- 
ples of  toleration,  52. 

Horner,  (Mr.  Francis,)  on  Macbiavel's 
Prinee,  635 ;  cbaracter  of  Mr.  Horner 
himaelf,  by  tbe  author,  535. 

Hoarte,  notice  of,  as  a  delineator  of  char- 
acter, 883. 

Huillier,  (M.  1',)  on  Probabilities,  praised, 
421;  he  and  Prevoat.  ag^nst  Condor- 
cet's  (and  Laplace's)  theory  of  our 
anticipation  of  nature,  610^  611. 

Hume,  his  tendency  to  Matenalism,  137; 
but  more  strong^  to  Idealiam,  or  even 
Egoism,  437  ;  on  hia  works  and  opi- 
nions, 431-456 ;  scope  of  his  specula- 
tion, 432-434 ;  hia  merit  in  renouncing 
aH  physiologic^  hypotheses  in  eipla- 
nation  of  tbe  jibrenomena  of  mind,  434, 
435 :  he  originated  various  inquiries 
which  he  himself  did  not  further  pur- 
sue, 435;  his  merit  in  regard  to  an  im- 
proved style  of  compositdoD  in  Scotland, 
435,  436 ;  bia  iiiDdamcQtal  principfea 
nearly  the  same  as  those  of  his  prede- 
cessors, 436  ;  his  scepticism,  437,  438  ; 
his  influence  perhaps  raine  beneficial 
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than  pemiuiaus,  439,  440,  432,  463  ; 
his  doctrine  of  Causation,  441,  »eg.;  an- 
licipations  of  bis  doctrine  □□  thia  point, 
441,  442  ;  his  occonnt  of  the  necessity 
wo  are  conscious  of  to  think  a  cause 
for  whaieyec  begins  to  he,  443,  444  ; 
hie  fair);  disproved  the  reasonings  of 
HobbeSgClar^,  anil  Lovke,  in  e^lann- 
tionoftJiis,  445;  to  him  we  oive  Kant's 
Critique  of  Pare  Beasoti,  445 ;  bold 
attempt  to  espunge  everj  jtfeoi  which 
was  not  derived  from  a  pi'eceding  im- 
pression,  447  ;  he  was  fully  aware  of 
the  oouaequences  of  this  doctrine,  447, 
448 ;  how  ha  was  led  into  his  scepti- 
cal speculation,  448,  449 ;  how  he  re- 
garded the  argament  from  Common 
Sense,  450*452  ;  his  sincBiity  in  re- 
gard to  the  sceptical  argument,  453  ; 
notice  of  his  correspondence  with  But- 
ler, 453,  454 ;  remarkohle  coincidence 
between  the  argiunents  of  bis  Scottish 
and  Oerman  opponents,  460,  461 ; 
the  former  have  been  unjustlj  treated, 
461,  462 ;  in  favour  of  the  heathen 
mjthologj,  687,  588 ;  CleantheS;  in 
the  Dialogues  of  Katnral  Keligion, 
expresses  Hume's  own  opinions,  608  ; 
despised  mathematics,  604  ;  cunons 
letter  to  Sir  Gilbert  Elliot,  upon 
Ganse,  Effect,  &c.,  603,  604;  reply 
by  Sir  Gilbert  Elliot,  605-607. 
Hutcheson,  (Dr.  Francis,)  ~"-- 


IdeaUsl,  on  the  word,  396. 

Ideas,  (Innate,)  in  what  sense  under- 
Hfood  by  Descartes  and  the  philoso- 
phers, 553-556. 

Ideas,  (Sensible,)  theory  of,  what  is  the 
import  of,  as  heM  by  Descartes  and 
other  jihilosophers,  fi45,  646. 

IdSoloj/ie,  the  French  doctrine  desig- 
nated by  that  term  of  little  value, 
381 ;  founded  on  the  Ideal  Theory 
which  Eeid  refuted,  460. 

Indian  (Hindoo)  Philosophy,  425427. 

Indifference,  liberty  of,  see  Liberty. 

TnfiiKnce  or  Injlyni,  their  supposed  de- 
rivafjon  in  a  philosophical  application, 
558,  559. 

Intercourse  between  nations,  36,  502, 
509. 

Italian  Pliywcs,  Plnlosophy,  &c,,  195; 


.ysics,  I'lii 


EiMEs,  (Lord,)  a  Necessitarian,  aaserta 
a  deceitful  sense  of  Free-will,  41 1 ;  the 
spirit  of  hia  writings  praised,  463 ; 
holds  matter  to  be  most  active,  608. 

Kant,  a  Scotsman  by  descent,  393 ;  on 
his  philosophy  in  general,  389-418 ; 
his  Oriligae  of  Pai-e  Reason,  393, 
mq. ;  foimed  an  epoch  both  in  Gei'man 
Ktfitatnre  and  philosophy,  395 ;  a  Li- 
bertarian and  Non-Scnsational»t,396, 
seq.;  analogy  to  Cudworth,  398,  sej., 
405,  406,  seq.;  to  Price,  399,  400, 
405  ;  to  the  Camhridge  Platonista  in 
general,  400 ;  roused  to  speculation 
from  his  dogmatic  slumber  by  Hume's 
theory  of  Causation,  401,  seq.;  theory 
of  Space  and  "nme,  408,  594-598; 
assGiis  EVee-will,  408,  Beq. ;  bis  Prac- 
tical Beason,  410,  ee([. ;  this  how  far 
analo^us  to  the  Common  Sense  of 
Benttie  and  Oswald,  412  ;  his  obscu- 
rity, 416, 417,  597  ;  table  of  his  notions 
aprioti,  or  Categories  of  the  tinder- 
standing,  593,  694 ;  tendency  of  his 
doctrine  to  scepticism,  596 ;  contrast- 
ed with  Newton,  696,  697 ;  compared 
with  Locke  in  i-oganl  to  the  nodon  of 
Space,  598 ;  with  Condillao  in  respect 
of  the  same  notion,  598  ;  on  his  ap- 
plication ofthe  ieaajorm,  596,  616. 

Kepler,  against  Chance,  noticed,  6T7. 


Lambert,  on  his  philosophical  merits, 
392,  393. 

Lampredi,  on  Grotins  and  Puffendorf, 
172. 

Language,  (theoretical  hist^iiy  of,)  Boas- 
seau's  puzdin^  ol!)ection,  36]'365. 

Laplace,  jpemicious  philosophy  of,  in 
feet,  a  gpinozism,  386,  467,  46^,  586  ; 
his  ment  in  the  calculation  of  Proba- 
bilities, 467,  468  ;  but  there  confounds 
the  mathematical  theory  of  chances 
and  the  inductive  anticipation  of  fu- 
ture events,  deduced  from  an  observa- 
tion of  the  past,  609-614 ;  criticism 
of  his  argument  from  Probabilities  in 
the  superseding  of  Providence  and 
Pinal  Causes,  613,  614. 

Law,  (Bishop  of  Carlialo,)  on,  352  ;  his 
speculations  on  Space  and  Time,  352  ; 
contends    strongly  for  man's  Prao- 
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those  of  Hartley  and  Prieslley,  35G; 
sliewn  to  depreciate  the  evidences  of 
Natural  Eeligion,  366,  357. 

Law  of  Nature,  aliairuct  code  of  tlie,  nn- 
philosophioal,  187,  188. 

Lee,  as  an  antagonist  of  Iiockn,  557, 
558. 

Leibnits,  his  superetitjoUB  veneration  of 
the  Euman  Law,  186  ;  his  eminent^e 

■  aa  «  thuiker,  1 96 ;  Leibnitz  (with 
Locke)  opens  the  metaphysical  his- 
tory of  the  eighteenth  century,  2f)4  ; 
to  correct  certain  miaapprehensions 
touching  the  opinions  of  these  two 
philoBophera  is  proposed  by  the  au- 
thor, 204, 205  ;  Leibnitz's  injustice  to 
Locke,  233,  334,  559  ;  Leibnitz's  fa- 
moQS  reserTation  (niBi  ip$e  inteVec- 
tm)  little  mora  than  a  translalion 
frraa  Aristotle,  334  ;  contrasted  with 
Locke,  252,  25S,  259 ;  influecce  in 
promoting  a,  mutual  communication 
of  intellectual  hghts  and  moral  syra> 
pathiea,  252,  363;  how  far  his  doc- 
trine touching  the  origin  of  our  know- 
ledge coincides  wilh  the  Innate  Ideas 
of  the  Cartesiansj  353,  354  ;  his  sys- 
tem of  Pre-eetahltehed  Harmony,  264, 
sej.  ,■  this  scheme  more  nn tenable  tban 
the  doctrine  of  OixasUmal  Causes, 
255,  256  ;  why  the  old  doctiine  of  the 
mutual  influesee  of  son]  and  body  was 
rejected  by  the  Cartesians  and  Leib- 
nitians,  356,  357 ;  the  Pre-established 
Harmony  involves  a  mechanism,  257, 
258;  his  Optimism,  260;  this  abol- 
ishes all  mora]  distinctions,  261 ;  his 
seal  in  maintaining  the  doctrine  of 
Necessity,  363,  teq. ;  though  holding 
the  mindto  heameremaclune,  main- 
tuins  it  to  be  immaterial,  363,  264 . 
the  identification  of  Materialism  and 
Necessitarianism  inaccurate,  365, 396 : 
Leibnitz  trained  in  the  school  of 
Plato,  265,  266;  regarded  the  New- 

266 ;  evil  effects  of  bis  Theodicrea 
propagating  FataUem  throughout  Eu- 
rope, 267 ;  on  his  letter  to  PfaiF,  267, 
2^ ;  his  principle  of  the  SuMdent 
Season  disonssed,  369-373 ;  in  the 
employment  of  this  ho  has  shewn 
Kreat  dexterity,  272  ;  his  principle  ot 
the  Lam  of  Oontitmity  redaigued, 
373-281,  see  also  561-564  ;  defects  of 
his  intdlectual  habits  may  be  traced 
ta  his  early  and  excessive  study  of 
Mathematics,  281,  565  ;  his  merits  in 
regard  to  the  study  of  Etymology, 
YOL.  T. 
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281 ;  of  German  Antiquities,  of  Ro- 
man Jurisprudence,  of  TheolMty,  &c-, 
282,  383 ;  defects  of  his  character, 
284 ;  remark  on,  by  Prevost,  616  ; 
like  Locke,  his  orednli^  too  great, 
285,667;  on  Space  and  Time,  293, 
294;  aBadeline»lorofcbaracter,383 ; 
lis  philosophy,  as  a  whole,  diametri- 


cally opposetl  to  the  Sensationalist 
Philosophy  of  France,  387  ;  hia  doc- 
if  Mona' 
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)phy  of  France,  i 
f  Monads,  560,  661 ;  his  theory 
of  death,  564,  567  ;  held  all  proper 
nsmes  to  be  at  first  appellatives,  565, 
566  ;  general  estimate  of  LeibnitK, 
568-570. 

Leslie,  (Sir  John,)  on  the  Law  of  Con- 
tinuity, 563. 

liberty.  Bee  .Pree-wJH,-  Liberty  of  Spon- 
taneity and  Liberty  of  Inififference,  or 
from  Mecessity,  297,  306,  576,  577. 

Locke,  his  dislrihution  of  the  sciences, 
16,  teg.;  one  of  the  first  speculators 
upon  Trade,  97 ;  Locke  and  Leib- 
iiita  open  the  metaphysical  histoiy 
of  the  eighteenth  century,  204;  to 
correct  certain  misapprehensions 
toDching  the  opinions  of  these  two 
philosophers  is  proposed  by  the  au- 
thor, 204, 205;  Loote,  on  his  opinions 
jeneraJ,  206-251;  his  study  of 
icine,  efteet  of  it  on  his  inind, 
207,  208;  his  attention  turned  to 
politics  by  his  intimacy  with  the  Eatl 
of  Shaftesbury,  308  ;  how  the  Kssay 
on  Hmn  an  Understanding  originated, 
209,  210 ;  this  Essay  composed  by 
snatches,  213 ;  appears  to  have 
studied  diligently  Hobbes  and  Gas- 
sendi,  and  to  have  been  no  stranger  to 
Montaign^  Bacon,  and  Malehranche, 
212 ;  familiar  also  with  the  Car- 
tesian system,  212  ;  bat  in  his  Essay 
mentions  none  of  these  aathors,  218  ; 
his  style,  that  of  a  man  of  the  world, 
213  ;  his  Essay,  how  received  at  the 
English  Universities,  214,  215;  how 
m  Scotland,  216  ;  how  on  the  Conti- 
nent, 316-333;  how  his  philosophical 
acceptation  was  affected  by  his  poli- 
tical opinions,  316,  217  ;  his  letters  on 
Toleration,  217 ;  how  Locke  estimated 
by  Leibnite  and  others,  218  ;  coinci- 
dence between  the  doctrines  of  Locke 
and  Qassendi,  &cilitated  the  circula- 
tion of  Locke's  opinions  in  France, 
231,  322  ;  inculcates  always  a  Iree 
use  of  reason,  333  ;  his  opinion  as  l« 
',  the 
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tah&ity  of  Moral  disHneiitMs,  lias 
been  grosaly  miBapprelieDded,  233, 
224  J  contrast  of  Locke's  re^  doctrine 
concerniDK  the  Origin  of  our  Ideas 
and  the  doctrine  of  the  Sensationol- 
iets,  oa  GaBBeudi,  Hobhea,  Condillac, 
Diderot,  Condorcet,  Hartley,  Tucker, 
Home  Toote,  Sk.,  234-237 ;  the  atrees 
laid  by  him  on  Beftection,  as  a  aoiirco 
of  our  ideas  different  from  Sense,  dis- 
tinguishes bim  Irom  the  mere  Senaa* 
tlonaliats,  227-333,  396  ;  Locke  mia- 
reprasented,  among  others,  by  Leib- 
nitz, 333,  234,  569 ;  in  regaid  lo  the 
immutability  of  moral  diatinctions 
and  power  of  moral  perception,  his 
real  opinion  vindicated,  238-243 ; 
8hall£sbur7  and  Sir  leaac  Newton 
on  Locke's  Moral  doctrine,  242-244  ; 
his  tracte  on  Ediication  and  on  the 
Conduct  of  the  Uoderstanding,  244, 
24S  ;  defects  in  hia  iutellectu^  char- 
acter, 247-250;  his  writings  on 
Money,  Trade,  and  Government,  251 ; 
on  the  8ad^  of  Beiiws,  280 ;  as  a 
maiutuiner  of  Free-will,  396,  397  ; 
alow  progreaa  of  Philosophy  after  the 
publication  of  hiij  Ebs^,  462  ;  proof 
of  the  popubuity  of  Locke's  philo- 
sophy in  France  in  the  eighteenth 
century,  652,  653 ;  Locke's  first  an- 
tagoniata  noted — Slillingfleet,  Norris, 
Lee,  Lowde,  also  Sherlock,  667,  558 ; 
compared  with  Kant,  in  r^ard  to  the 
notion  of  Space,  598;  notices  that 
we  sbonld  not  say  the  WiE  is  &ee,  but 
that  the  Man  is  &eo,  608. 

Logic,  want  of  a  competent  Manual  of 
Logic,  Rational  or  Applied,  466,  467. 

Lowde,  as  an  antagonist  of  Locke,  657. 

Lower  Oidors,  (rise  of,)  S3. 

Lntber,  29  ;  on  certain  of  bis  theological 
opinions,  39  ;  exiunplea  of  his  credu- 
hty  and  Euperslition,  636,  637. 

Machiavkl,  on  his  character  and  doc- 
trines, 41-48,  531-535. 

Maclaurin,  against  the  Law  of  Con- 
tinuity, 376. 

Malebranche,  on  the  Cartesian  doctrine 
of  the  Secondary  Qualities  of  matter, 
136, 129 ;  on  his  Fbibsophy  in  general, 
149-161 ;  his  accomplishment,  149 ; 
his  fieorcA  affsr  2WA,  150 ;  dis- 
plays strong  ioiagination,  150 ;  tdecda 
theology  with  mctaphyeica,  161  ; 
myatical,  151  ;  otherwise  bold  anil 
free  in  speculation,   151  ;  lomorkaV'le 


in  his  generation  for  a  disbelief  of 
sorcery,  162  ;  an  acute  observer  of 
character,  163;  on  the  Cartesian 
TbeorjrofViaion,156;  on  the  nature 
of  habits,  157  ;  his  doctrine  of  Occo- 
idonal  Caoses,  and  making  the  Deity 
himself  the  efficient  and  immediate 
cause  unexclusively  of  every  effect, 
167-160;  objections  lo  this  theory 
not  satisfactory,  158,  160 ;  how  fiu' 
followed  by  Berkeley,  160 ;  their  con- 
versation and  ita  result,  161 ;  remarks 
on  it  byWarbuiton,  162. 

MathematioB,  their  early  and  excesaive 
study  pervert  the  mind,  381,  498- 
500,565. 

Mattflr,  ia  it  active  ?  608,  609. 

Melanchtbon,  30,  38 ;  his  approbation 
of  the  esecution  of  Servetus,  54. 

Mendelsohn,  an  opponent  of  Hume's 
scepticism  as  to  Causation,  by  reasons 
drawn  from  the  calculus  of  Probabili- 
ties, 609. 

Mett^ltysics,  change  in  the  meaning  of 
the  word  since  the  publication  of 
Locke's  Essay,  476, 476  ;  coiu'unotiou 
of  the  sdenoes  of  Metaphysics,  of 
Ethics,  and  of  Pohtics,  vindicated, 
477,  478  ;  influence  of  metaphysical 
Btodies  on  historical  writing,  478 ;  on 
poetry,  478 ;  on  critioiam,  478  ;  on 
education,  479 ;  on  the  style  of  com- 
position, 479-481 ;  what  ia  the  amonnt 
of  truth  obtained  by  the  metaphysical 
specalationa  of  the  eighteenth  century? 
481-484 ;  is  philoaophy  only  in  expec- 
tation? 481-483;  metaphysics  are  the 
root  of  the  tree  of  philosophy,  483. 

Metaphysical  and  Moral  Sciences,  38. 

Microscope,  (invention  of,)  36. 

Middle  Ages,  25. 

Mn  taigi  e  n  b'a  opinions  in  general, 
j8  104  charaLtensliG  of  his  Essays, 
h  s  aeh  studv  98,  99 ;  aeverel^  cnti- 
isei  n  the  I'wt-Bojial  Logw,  99; 
bis  so  entific  knowledge,  100 ;  his 
e  lucation  by  Buchanan,  100 ;  lively 
a  d  parndoii  cal  100 ;  eceptical  on 
religion  101  but  a  bigot  towards 
the  disc  of  bfe  101;  character  of  his 
scepticism,  103 ;  his  Apob^y  for 
Raimond  de  Sebonde,  103,  104. 

Montesquieu,  hia  hiatoiical  speculation 
aa  to  the  origin  and  relations  of  laws, 
188-193  ;  the  popularity  of  his  iSjwt* 
o/  Imvh  was  fatal  to  the  atut^  of 
Natural  Jurisprndence,  1 93  ;  was  he 
a  plagiarist?  536;  speaks  always 
rospcctfiiliy  of  Natursl  Beligion,  589. 
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More,  (Dr.  Henty,)  79  ;  q>iot«d,  294- 
More,  (Sir  Thomas,)  his  iiherality  and 

toleration,  629,  530. 
Motives,  as  identified  with  canses,  in 

support  of  the  scheme  of  NeceBaity, 

607,  aeq- 


Napoleon,  saying  of,  that  "  nothing  in 
history  resembles  the  close  of  the 
eighteenth  century,"  524, 

Nature,  on  thn  ground  of  01U'  expectation 
of  its  constancy,  609-614. 

NeceEsily  of  human  actions,  admits  but 
of  one  interpretation,  577 ;  leads  to 
Atheism,  376,574;  according  to  Prieflt- 
ley  is  a.  merely  modem  opinion,  5T6;  as 
supposed  to  be  proved  1^  the  influence 
of  eduoatioii,  577,  578;  by  the  Divine 
proBoJence,  578 ;  by  the  soriptural 
comparison  ot  the  potter,  309,  579  ; 
snpersedea  remorse,  312  ;  as  held 
by  Beaumarchais,  312  ;  by  Belsham, 
312;  by  Bonnet,  S08,  309;  by  Col- 
lins, 397,  573-677  ;  by  Diderot^  311, 
580;  by  Edwojdfl,  807,  573;  by 
Grimm,  310 ;  by  Hartley,  313  ;  by 
Hohbea,  84,  et  phirim;  by  Uolbach, 
377;  by  Hume,  607;  hyKames,  411; 
.by  Leibnitz,  257,  258,  el  ^ihi;  by 
PrieBtley,  575,  576  ;  by  Spinoaa,  298, 
579;  by  Voltaire,  (moonsistantly,) 
691,592;  by  "Wolf,  391. 

NocesM^,  (qualitj;  ofj  i.e.,  the  impossi- 
bility of  not  thinking  so  or  so,)  the 
critCTion  of  noijijfl  cognitions,  406. 

Naw  World;  (Discovery  of,)  S4. 

Newton,  (Sir  Isaac,)  made  no  research 
into  the  cause  of  Gravitation,  148 ; 
on  his  opinions  m  general,  287-294 ; 
affords  me  germ  of  Clarke's  a  priori 
argument  tor  the  existence  of  Qod, 
290 ;  misrepresented  as  thinking  with 
Spinoza,  303 ;  his  philosophy  was 
taught  in  the  Scottish  Unversities 
before  it  was  admitted  into  the  Eng- 
lish. 661 ;  contrasted  with  Kant  and 
criticised,  596,  597. 

Nizoiius,  (^Marina,)  anJiriginal  specnlB- 


1,261. 

n   the   Law   of  Continuity, 


Vm,ey,  an  exception  among  the  disciples 
of  Dr.  Law,  357 ;  on  bis  opinions 
concerning  instinct,  470-4T3. 

Paracelaus,  33. 

Pascal,  on  his  character  and  doctrines, 
165-167- 

Patricias,  (Fraticiscns,)  a  philosophical 
reformer,  49. 

Philosophical  studies,  chief  use  of,  to 
cultivate  hahita  of  generaiiaation,  520. 

Plato,  revival  of  his  philosophy,  4  "  " 
Optimi 

Playfair, 
562,  56a. 

Politics,  Folilicol  Economy,  among  its 
earliest  cultivators,  English  mer- 
chants, 97 ;  Political  and  Ethical 
Philosophy,  sketch  of  their  progress 
during  the  eighteantli  centniy,  in- 
tended by  anthor,  302. 

Pope,  (Alex.)  a  dangerous  vindicator  of 
the  ways  of  Ood,  2G3,  263;  on 
Clarke's  argument,  a  priori,  290. 

Prfivost,  praised,  381,  421  ;  quoted 
touching  Kant,  41fi,  697-599 ;  touch- 
ing Untcheaon,  438  ;  and  L'Huillier, 
gainst  Condorcef  B  (and  Laplace's) 
theory  of  our  anticipation  of  uie  con- 
stant of  nature,  610,  611 ;  Letter  to 
Mr.  Stewart,  616;  his  observation  on 
Leibnitz,  616;  on  Bonnet,  616;  on 
Bufloo,  616 ;  on  the  words  enmd  and 
lassiiiide,  616;  on  the  Kantian  appli- 
cation of  the  term/om,  616;  on  the 
Scottish  pliilosophers,  617  ;  on  the 
principle  of  our  belief  in  the  constancy 
of  nature,  617. 

Price,  resemblance  to  Kant,  399,  400  ; 
his  admission  that  the  idea  of  every 


_._  ,  advocate  for  Fraa>will, 

573;  coincides  with  Condorcet  (and 
Laplace)  in  regard  to  the  gronndof  our 
confidence  in  the  course  «  nature,  611. 

Priestley,  a  Necessitarian,  hut  originally 
a  Libertarian,  675,  576  ;  he  supposes 
the  doctrine  of  philosophical  Necessity 
to  be  a  merely  modem  opinion,  676. 

Piingle,  (Sir  John,)  referrM.toaa  shew- 
ing the  general  state  of  Metaphysical 
speculation  in  Scotland,  135. 

Printing,  {Invention  o^)  Sr 


Pi-ogrees  of  Mankind  in  illumination, 
humanity,  and  happiness,  upon  the 
whole  steady  and  accelerating,  487- 
527  ;  objection  considered,  488,  se/j. ; 
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9  ooniributing  lo  tliia 
ijuprovement — Revival  of  Letters— 
liivendon  of  Printing — Qeograpliical 
Dieeoveries  —  Intercourse  between 
Nations — EalMous  Eeibmiation,  489, 
seq. ;  probabihtr  of  such  a  progreas, 
491,  >eq.;  anticipation  from  the  c)mr- 
Rcter  of  the  Divine  Agency,  491,  scj.; 
counter  inference  retut«d,  492,  seq. ; 
tme  natore  of  tha  problem  stated, 
493,  494;  Tureot's  opinion  relative 
to,   493-497 ;  fiulacions  dootrines  on 


ration  to  this  progress  by  Bol__  .__., 
498,  499 ;  Sismondi,  his  opinion  in 
iavour  of,  500, 501 ;  printing,  its  effect 
apecially  considered,  501,  eeq.,  503, 
seg. ,'  Stay,  Ma  verses  on  this  effect, 
503;  efi^  of  printing  in  secnring 
and  accelerating  the  pn^ress  of 
knowledge,  503,  sej. ;  by  the  multi- 
plioiition  of  books,  503 ;  by  a  free 
oonimeroe  of  ideas,  504  ,  by  the  divi- 
sion of  intellectual  labour,  and  a  com- 
bination of  all  powers  through  all 
'i  correcting  i 
judiccB,  506,  ^  , 
e  diflusion  of  indepen- 
dence and  atEuence,  509 ;  by  acdve 
intercourse  between  remote  redone, 
509,  aeq. ;  tha  ocean,  how  it  contri- 
butes to  this  and,  609 ;  effect  of  print- 
ing in  diffiising  knowledge  among  the 
CTeat  body  of  a  people,  510 ;  inetitn- 
tion  of  libraries,  510  ;  means  of  popu- 
lar instruction,  511,  512;  the  wide 
(nrculation  of  pamphlets  anil  journals, 
613,  5IS ;  other  concurring  causes— 
mulriplication  of  roads,  posts,  and 
couriers,  514 ;  oliyection  Irom  the  pos- 
sible circulation  of  error,  514,  seq.  ; 
freedom  of  the  press  snppoaed,  516 ; 
as  toowledge  aavances  and  spreads, 
does  oriranality  decrease  as  Voltaire 
supposed,  516 ;  even  granting  the  ub' 

Cition  to  be  tme,  the  diflusion  still 
naficial,  517-519 ;  pic^tess  of  know- 
ledge not  to  be  confoonded  with  the 
pM^resaof  scepticism,  519  ;  advance- 
ment of  philosophy  mves  as  an  in- 
controvertible result  the  advancement 
of  human  happiness,  520 ;  pernicious 
zeal  of  some  modem  philosophers 
agiunst  what  they  regard  as  preju- 
dice, 521  ;  defects  of  our  modem 
education,  6S2  ;    importance  of  the 


sion  by  the  Emperor  Napoleon,  524 ; 
and  by  the  Allied  Sovereigns  on  en- 
tering Paris,  535-527 ;  and  in  the 
British  PiiTliameut,_  525-527. 

Propositi  ens,  self-evident,  Allamancl's 
doctrine  regarding,  551,  652- 

Puffendorf,  his  work  on  the  law  of  Na- 
ture and  Nations,  characteristics  of 
this  work,  172-187. 


QcALiTiES,  Primary  and  Secondarj,  dis- 
tinction of,  126,  eeq. 

Quarterly  Beview,  article  in,  on  Part  I. 
of  this  Dissertation,  noticed,  601. 


Bamns,  oi  um  uouiriue,  ^9,  i>v- 

ReHection,  Mr,  Stewart,  who  thinks  the 
^iloHOphical  employment  of  the  word 
Sejleetum  modern,  gives  examples  of 
its  nse,  666. 

Reformation,  (Protestant,)  28. 

Reid,  his  historical  statement  in  reganl 
to  the  distinction  between  Primary 
and  Secondaiy  Qualities  of  Matter, 
126;  his  apparent  inconsistency  in 
ragard  to  coloiu',  131-134  ;  his  opinion 
quoted  as  to  Clarke's  speculations 
concerning  Space,  Time,  &c.,  291 ; 
he  was  the  first  to  see  clearly  the  pur- 

S>rt  of  Home's  scepticism  touching 
ansation,  447  ;  on  his  opinions  in 
general,  456-466  ;  his  Itimdry  info 
the  HwBuw.  Mind  and  refutation  of 
the  Ideal  Theory,  456,  seq.;  not  a 
mere  mistake  of  the  fignrative  for  the 
real,  458,  459 ;  his  Masg^  on  the 
laidlectuid  and  on  (fe  Active  Ibaiern 
ofM<m,  464-466. 

Reinhold,  on  his  merits,  394,  395,  421  ; 
quoted  touching  Kant,  417. 

Remorse,  iidlacious  feeling  of,  super- 
seded by  the  doctrine  of  Necessity, 
312. 

Revival  of  Letters,  27. 

Robins,  against  the  Law  of  Continuity, 
275,  276. 

Rochefoucauld,  (Duke  of  La,)  character 
of  his  Maxims,  107  ;  holds  that  self- 
love  is  the  spring  of  all  onr  actions 
and  thus  unfavourable  to  morality, 
108  ;  bat  personally  a  model  of  pro- 
priety, 108;  not  to  bE  forgotten  that  he 
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Eoyal  Societj  of  London,  its  influeuce, 


Saoe,  {M.  Le,)  against  tiie  Law  of  Con- 
t[imity,378,279. 

Sceptioiam,  how  oBefuI,  430,  410,  462  ; 
Bcepiielsm  and  Gredulit}>  aften  united, 
567,  568. 

Sclielliiig,  on  hie  doctrine,  419,  420. 

Schlegef  (Frederick,)  quoted  and  cor- 
rected in  regard  to  Locke,  396. 

Schulz,  (not  bchuize,)  author  of  the 
Synopsis  of  the  Kantian  Fhilosoph;, 
noticed,  593. 

ScDtiand,  resort  of  Scotsmen  to  the 
Continent  for  education,  550. 

Scottisb  CoD&Baion,  nee  Confesaiou,  Sm, 

Scattiah  Metaphysical  Philosophy,  427- 
473,  601,  602;  objection  that  Scot- 
tish Metitphjsidana  have  neglected 
Physioli^y  as  a  mean  of  Psytbolo- 
gioal  expJanation,  468,  469;  also  ob- 
jected that  Ihey  have  mul^'plied  un- 
Beceaaarily  our  iuternal  senses  and 
instinctive  determinations,  470-4T3. 

Secondftiy  Qualities  of  Matter,  Carte- 
situi  doctrine  of,  slowly  admitted  in 
England,  127,  seq. 

Seneca,  that  nothing  necessary  for  our 
improvement  or  bappineas  la  recon- 
dite, 295. 

Sherlock,  an  antagonist  of  Locke,  557, 


EX.  629 

hiaBeitj  subject  to  fate,  579;  history 
of  his  opinions,  299 ;  not  a  declared 
atheist,  but  a  real,  300,  301 ;  in  this 
respect  generally  misunderstood,  301- 
305  ;  his  political  doctrines,  302  ;  his 
iife  and  characler,  571,  672. 

Spontaneity,  see  Liberty  of. 

Stael,  (MadamB  de,)  qimted  on  the 
German  Philosophers,  392,  395j  419. 

Stair,  (Loi'd,)  notice  of  his  Physioloqia 


jection  touching  the  history  of  lan- 
guage, 361,  362  ;  analogy  to  Kant  ia 
his  doctrine  of  Space,  595, 

Smith,  (John,  of  Cambridge,}  79,  140  ; 
quoted,  122. 

Space  and  Time,  (theory  of,)  by  Ckifee, 
391-294  ;  by  Kant,  408,  594.598  ;  tiie 
aoflior  ieans  to  an  empirical  geneas 
of  the  notion  of  Space,  695. 

Spanish  criticism  and  literature,  194,195. 

Spinoza,  advocates  the  most  tenahle 
system  of  Neoeasity,  in  fact,  the  doc- 
trine of  Necessity  must  ultimately  rc- 
Bidt  in  the  Atheism  of  SpinoKa,  298; 
VOL,  I, 


Stay,  (Benedict,)  praised,  424 ;  his 
veraea  on  the  etEjct  of  printing,  503. 

Stewart,  (DugaM,)  how  he  lunifs  the 
present  Diaaertation,  23,  24;  Letter 
to  Keid  about  oar  perceptions  of 
colour  as  the  means  of  our  perception 
of  visible  figure,  138 ;  leans  to  an 
empirical  genesis  of  the  notion  of 
Space,  695;  holds  that  the  notion  of 
efficiency  supposes  mind,  608,  609- 

Sdlltngfleet,  as  antagonist  of  Locke, 
557. 

1  their  doctrine  of  Fatalism, 


e  character  of  Machiavel 
and  scope  of  the  IVince,  531 ;  on  Ger- 
man acenracy  and  learning,  601. 
Smith,  (Adam,)  on  the  distribntion  of 
the  Sciences,  17  ;  quotfld,  174,   175, 


TetEscOFE,  (invention  of,)  36. 

Tennemann,  on  his  History,  599,  600, 

Theoretical  History,  value  of,  384,  386. 

Tbuanus,  tie  liberality,  52. 

Tillotson,  (Archbishop,)  qnoted  in  con- 
trast to  Law  and  his  followers,  357. 

Toleration,  long  imperfectly  admitted, 
54,  217. 

Trade,  as  an  object  of  Political  Philoso- 
phy altogether  modem,  87. 

Tncker,  (Abraham,  =  Edward  Search, 
Esq.,)  noticed,  2  36. 

Turgot,  his  doctrine  as  to  the  progress 
of  mankind,  493-497. 


ViiA.k,  (LaurentiuB,)  an  independent 
thinker,  49  ;  quotation  from  his  dia- 
logue on  Free-will,  261,  262. 

Vauvenarguea,  as  a  delineator  of  cha> 
acter,  383. 

Vernacular  tongues,  (uaaga  of,  in  writ- 
ing,) 33. 

Vives,  (Ludovioua,)  antioipafea  Bacon 
in  for^eeing  the  great  progress  of  the 
human  mind,  58. 

Voltaire,  qnoted,  100,  107,  178,  etpai- 
sim;  what  hia  merits  iniDakingknown 
in  France  the  philosophy  of  I/jcke, 
220  ;  on  his  raillery  of  tlie  Optimism 
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of  Leilinit^,  262  ;  quoted  as  to  the  In- 
nate Idefta  of  Deecart«e,  553  ;   two 

epochs  to  bo  diatingnished  JQ  his  phi-  ...    _. 

Josophieal  life,  590,  691 ;  always  op-  we  ought  not  tfl  say  that  the  K 

5 used,  to  llie  atheism  of  the  Syslirae  ^e,  but  that  the  Man  ie  free,  Guo. 

B  la  Mature,  5&0-592  ;  asaerta  Finsl      Wiipnun,  (Mr.)  quoted  aetoXant,  &b., 
Canees,  592  ;  at  an  earlier  period  an  699. 

advocate  of  Free-will,  at  a  later  of      Witt,  (John  de,)  earliest  writer  on  com- 
NeoeBaiW,  691,  592  |  but  imperfectly  nieroe  aa  a  matter  of  Pohtical  inter- 

informed  aa  to  the  Metaphysical  arga-  est,  97. 

mantB,  591.  Wolf,  (Christian, )  as  a  eyatemaiizer  of 

the  Leibnitian  system,  and  on  his 
merits  in  generid,  389-391 ;  follows 
Leibnitz  as  considering  the  soul  in 
the  light  of  a  nuKhim,  390,  391. 
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PROSPECTUS. 

lit  handsome  8wd,  mith  Ftn-iraiis,  t&a.,  price  12s.  2>er   Vol-ame, 

COMPLETE   EDIIIOS  OF   THE   WORKS 
DUGALD  STEWART,  ESQ., 

COMPRISING,  AMONG  OTHER  LARGE  ADDITIONS,  A  CONCLUDING 

CHAPTER  OF  HIS  DISSEllTATION,  LECTURES  ON 

POLITICAL  ECONOMY,  &o.  &c. 


-H   A   BIOGRAPHICAL   MEMOIR    OF   1 

Bv  SIE  WILLIAil  HAMILTON,  Ba«t. 


Aptek  the  death  of  Eeid,  Dugald  Stewart  was  tlic  head  of  what 
has  been  denominated  "The  Scottish  School  of  Philosophy;"  long 
before  his  death  he  was  indeed  un  versally  ack  uwledge  1  as  th  n  st 
distinguished  I  vmg  ph  losoph  r  of  G  eat  Br  tain  and  liken  e  ■is  o  e 
of  the  best  wr  ter^  n  the  la  guage  Hii  pi  bl  hed  w  rks  are  co 
siderable,  b  tl  in  number  and  e'^tent  a  1  are  also  conversa  t  with 
tbe  most  important  parts  of  Ph  losophy  — h  stor  al  speculat  ve  and 
practical.  Of  these  nork  the  earl  e  ha  e  1  sen  frequently  re 
printed;  but  from  c  rcuni'itajice&,  merely  p  vate  iidwl  ch  t  s  u 
necessary  to  spe  fj  welt  one  ot  h  later  wr  t  ngs  haye  been 
withheld,  a  d  a  c  11  ct  o  t  the  whole  wl  1  o  "lit  1  ng  igo  to  hwe 
appeared,  his  onl        w  be  ome  f  o     ble 

This  Ccllect  wh  ch  t  s  fropnsed  f  rthwith  to  pulh  h  w  11 
appear  in  handsome  &\  and  may  ext  nit  n  ne  [  e  haps  to  ten 
volumes.  It  will  not  be  m  rely  a  un  form  re  nipress  n  of  the  former 
Publication  Tl  ese  t  v  11  of  course  comp  ise  — follow  g  the  m  t 
authentic  E  lit  on  w  th  the  Auth  r  s  Manuscnpt  Correct  ons  and  h  s 
frequent  ard  mpo  ta  t  Add  t         — but    n  the  eitensi  e  literarv  re 
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mains  of  Mr.  Stewaet,  besides  the  Writings  tlius  left  prepared  for  tlie 
Press,  there  are  others  which  may  afford  valuable  extracts  to  fee  in- 
corporated in  the  already  published  Treatises,  ™  or  to  be  otherwise 
annexed  to  them. 

The  work  of  selecting  from  the  Maauscripte,  and,  in  general,  of 
editing  the  Collection,  has  boon  undertaken  by  Sir  William  Hamilton, 
who  will  likewise  supply  a  Memoir  of  the  Author. 

The  contents  of  the  Publication  are  as  follows ;  and,  in  so  far  as  at 
present  appears,  they  will  occupy  Kiiie  volumes, 

1.  Dissertation,  exhibiting  a  Genbrai,  View  of  the  PEOG-EEsa 
OF  METAPHYsrciL,  Ethical,  and  Political  PmLoaoPHr. 

II  comprise  numerous  and  exteneive  Additiona,  and  a  Chapter 


2,3,4.  ElementsoptqePhilosophtoptheHukanMind.  3  vols. 
To  this  will  1)e  prefixed  Part  I.  of  tlie  Outlines  op  Moral  PhiJiOBOfhy, 
contMoing  the  Outline  of  tlie  PliiloBopLy  of  Mind.  Tlie  first  volume 
will  contfdn  the  relative  Addenda  published  in  the  third,  vhich  are 
still  in  copyright.  In  the  second  volume  will  appear  various  Inser- 
tions and  Correotione.     The  Onii.isES  also  Lave  some  additions. 

5.  Piiri.osoPHicAL  Essays. 

This  volume  may  be  considered  as  almost  a  part  of  the  last  work.— Large 
Gddilions. 

6,  7.  Philosophy  op  the  Active  and  Moeal  Powers,     2  vols. 

There  will  be  prefixed  Part  II.  of  the  Outlines  op  Mokal  PniLoaoMY, 
containing  the  Outline  of  the  Etliitd  Philuaophy.  Considerahle 
Addifjons. 

8.  Lectoees  on  Political  EcoNo^fy. 

That  is,  on  Political  Philosophy  in  its  widest  signification.  Now  iirst 
published.  Part  HI.  of  the  Outuhes  oe  Moeal  PmiiOSOPHr,  con- 
taining the  Outfine  of  the  Political  Philosophy,  wiU  be  prefised. 

9.  Biographical  Memoirs  of  Smith,  Robeetsos',  and  Eeid. 

Additions;  with  Memoir  of  the  Author  by  Sir  William  Hakiltoh,  which 
will  bo  paged  by  itself,  and  may  bo  prefixed  tu  volume  first. 
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